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Art. I. — l. The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S* Dido, for 
the Suppression of Piracy; with Extracts from the Journal of 
James Brooke, Esq,, of Sarawak. By Captain the Hon. Henry 
Keppel, R.N. London. 2 vols. 8vo. 1816. 

2. An Address ; with a Proposal for the Foundation of a Church , 
Mission -house, and School at Sarawak ,, under the Protection of 
James Brooke, Esq. By the Rev. C. D. Brereton. London* 
1846. 

3. Trade and Travel in the Far East ; or. Recollections of Twenty - 
one Years passed in Java, Singapoi'e , Australia, and China. By 
G. F. Davidson. London. Post 8vo. 1816. 

4. Enterprise in Tropical Australia. By G. Windsor Earl, 
M.R.A.S. London* Post 8vo. 1846. 

INKERS and writers on politics and political ecotfoifey 
there are disposed to impugn those particular institutions of 
our own and some other countries which permit or encourage an 
unequal distribution of wealth, and the concentration of large 
means in the hands of individuals. The apology of those institu- 
tions is wide of our present scope, and beyond our limits. Were 
it, however, our task to draw a brief for the defendants, we should 
assign, among the favourable results of partial opulence, a promi- 
nent place to those open-air pursuits of our privileged classes which 
in our opinion have tended directly to form that distinctive manly 
helpful character, the ultimate fruits of which are gathered in such 
places as IVloodkce and Aliwal, or wherever else fatigue is to bo 
endured, or danger and death ta be faced in the public service. ■ 
* The boy is father to the man.’ The pony, the delight of the 
holidays, is father to the Arab t which carries the bearer of Napier’s 
orders over ninety miles of hostile country under the Scindian 
sun ! Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, who slew a'lion in a pit in 
the time of snow, was one of David’s mighty men. The most 
accomplished boar-spearer in India, and the man who alone and 
on foot faced and slew a tiger in his jungle, is the Colonel 
Outram who drilled the Goorkah battalion of Sobraon feme* 
General Gilbert, one of the first in the Sikh lines of Hurrekee, 
is said to number more of the striped trophies of the Indian chace 
than any man living. On these grounds and many others, the 
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hunter* and the racer would he suggested as topics for 
eloquence of out counsel. There is, however, one pursbit, of 
more recent introduction — no relic of feudal times —one, except 
QQ the scote of expense; open to no objection — which, while super- 
fluous wealth is allowed to exist, appears to us to involve as un- 
.exceptionable an application of it as man in pursuit of lawful 
Amusement can devise— we mean yacht mailing. Its trials of v 

speed; unlike those of the* turf, tend but very slightly to gambling 
. to association with gamblers. * Little time is wasted in making 
"books for the Cowe£ regatta/ and few fortunes have been impaired 
by the issue* It is more congenial to mental cultivation than the 
sports of terra rfirma* It has doubtless its listless votaries who 
oscillate between Cowes and Southampton in search of an appe- 
tite unbought by exertion^ but its true devotees can baldly fail to 
acquire a large dose of practical helpfulness, and at least a whole- 
some smattering of exact science. The man must be dull and 
unambitious who returns from a Mediterranean cruise unable to 
h&ndle a logarithm, and to take and work an observation. The 
move adventurous must feel the value and be tempted to the ac- 
quisition of foreign languages, the arts of the pencil, and nume- 
rous other acquirements which add to the enjoyment of those v\ ho 
diverge from the beateft path of continental travel. Amateur 
experiments in ship-building have afforded useful hints to our 
dockyards. We cannot speak too highly of that society of which, 
and of its offshootss in Various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Lord Yarborough may be called the father. He is well entitled 
to count with pride the tonnage of the fairy fleet which annually 
studs the Solent under Ins auspices. The practice of yacht- 
aailtng is indeed as old at least as the reign of Charles II. In 
“the Life of Sir Dudley North, by his brother Roger— next to 
Boswell the most amusing biographer who has written in our 
' language^— we find that the writer kept a sailing-vessel on the 
’Thames. Sir Dudley loved to take the helm, being one of the 
**edenta,ry*class who .find their account in inhaling fresh air with- 
*qut exercise. As far, however* as we know, the first literary 
advocate of the pursuit was our great novelist Fielding. The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in his l&st melancholy wqrk, the f Voyage 
Lisbon,’ now perhaps little r^ad, but which contains many 
pictures of manners quite worthy of the author of r Tom Jones 
beyond all his other writings valuable for its unaffected 
>>d||lineation of the manliness of heart that redeemed his own 
-While dropping down the fiver below Greenwich, 
iffock with the beauty of the country-seats on the Kentish 

litb 

Cannot pass by another observation on the deplorable want 
«tt|U enjoyments, which we show by almost totally neglecting 

the 
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the pursuit of what seems to me the highest degree of amusement This 
is the sailing ourselves in little vessels of our own, eontruted maty for our 
ease and accommodation to which feuch situations of oiir vjUw Its 1 have 
recommended wouti^ be Sio^n^exiLeut* and e?eh peceateary. 'It his amuse** 
ment, I confess, U enjoyed in any perfection, Wbuld be of the expensive 
kind ; but such expense would'* not exceed the reach of a moderate 
fortune, and; would fall ve^eborfref the prices*whifch are daily paid for , 
pleasured of* a fax inferior rate* , The truth, 1 believefis, that sailing m 
the manner t have mentioned pleasure father unknown of un thought 

of, than rejected by those who have experienced W > 

The yaqht sailor Who, drops anchor in the "Tagus, and there are 
many, should not omit sr Visit to*the tomb of Fielding. Even he, 
however, as 'the above passage / Would indicate* hardly contem- 
plated more than an esthary or Channel trip. He woqld be sur* 
prised and* pleased to fciftsW the extent to whjch hie felicitous 
suggestion has been realised, and the favour 1 which the little tri- 
angular flag of the Royal Yacht Squadron has won in? the eyes of 
all the maritime powers of Europe. As to the transactions of tins 
valuable Society, are they not written in the chronicles of Messrs* 
Colburn and Murray? 

‘ Paulb major a canafnus*' We question whether Fielding, 
whose learning consisted mainly id a smattering of the classics, 
ever heard of Borneo. , The brightest page of the annals of 
the Yacht Club is henceforth connected with that magnificent 
and hitherto Jittle known island. • That we do at length know 
something more of it tljiaft' its' mere position — that it is ascer-t 
tamed to be inhabited by q^hey beings than pirates, cannibals, 
and ourang-outangs— -is due not to the daring and skill of the 
commissioned officers pf Her Majesty’s navy in the first distance, 
nor to the spirit of mere mercantile adventure, but to the enthu- 
siasm, and perseverance, and courage of one who has grafted upon 
the education of a soldier the accomplishments of a Darapier, with 
the administrative talent and philanthropy of a Raffles — who, utv * 4 
assisted iiorp the public treasury or the funds of united capitalists^ 
has devoted the resources of a private fortune to objects of na* 4 
tional importance, apid associated the British name with the pro* 
tection of the weak, the suppression of tyranny and outrage, the 
emancipation of the slave, and the civilization of the savage. To * 
what extent he has been assisted latterly by the naval forces of his 
country in these lofty objects, may be learned from the bpok « 
of Captain Keppel. From it the urgency of his claims for 
further co-operation and assistance may also be deduced; but 4 
independent and exclusive of that gallant co-operation he has. 
met with from such officers as Captain Keppel, and such 
crews as that of the* Dido, he has earned by his own exertions a 
reputation which, were his career now to close, ought to be tm+ 

b % perishable, 
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perishable. It shall not be our fault if he does not enjoy it in his 
lifetime. 

Before we advert further to the proceedings of this remarkable 
man, Mr. Brooke, it may be wcllto take a glance at the history 
of the remote theatre on which his civil and military talents have 
displayed themselves, which by an inconvenient, but now irreme- 
diable, misnomer is known to us as the island of Borneo — incon- 
venient, because it leads to constant confusion between the whole 
and its northern division, to which that designation properly be- 
longs ; and irremediable, because we cannot unlearn our school- 
lessons and revert to the name Pulo Kalamantan. Mr. Hunt, in 
his Sketch of Borneo,* communicated in 1812 to Sir S. Raffles, 
says it was visited by Magelhaens in 1520. There is a slight inac- 
curacy here. Magelhaens himself perished in the rash skirmish in 
which he involved himself in the island of Zebu, to the eastward. 
His surviving followers touched at the island of Borneo in 1521 ; 
and met with a splendid reception at the then flourishing capital of 
that name. The Spaniards would appear to have done little more 
either in the way of discovery or intercourse with respect to this 
island. According to the Dutch writer Valentyn,* the first 
expedition of the Portuguese to Borneo was that of Vasco Lau- 
rens, sent by G. Meneses, then Governor of the Moluccas, in 
1527. His attempt at intercourse was unfortunate, for he endea- 
voured to conciliate the sovereign, probably of Borneo proper, by 
a present of a piece of tapestry, on which was represented the 
marriage of a king of England with an aunt of the emperor — we 
presume, of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arragon. The 
king, being nearly as wise as our James I., smelt witchcraft, and 
learning that the principal figure represented a powerful sove- 
reign, like himself, imagined that, animated by magical arts, it 
might step from the canvass and reduce him and his people lo 
subjection. The Portuguese narrowly escaped maltreatment, 
and were ordered to ta|ce themselves and their tapestry forth of 
the realm. The Portuguese are said to have established subse- 
quently a profitable trade wftft the island; but their supremacy 
in these seas w f aned before the monopolising spirit of the Hol- 
landers, who, under Oliver van Nordt, in 1600, first opened an 
intercourse with Borneo. The English were later in the field ; 
and though Valentyn states that they touched there in 1609, ho 
mentions nothing further of their proceedings till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century* when they established themselves in 
Balanabangan. Their choice of sites seems to have been un- 
fortunate ; their settlements were unhealthy, and, weakened by 

* * The Ancient arid Modern East Indies.’ By Francis Valentyn. In live volumes. 
1734 , 

this 
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this cause, fell an easy prey to pirates, instigated in more than one 
instance by the active jealousy of our Dutch rivals. Mr. Hunt’s, 
able Sketch, to which we refer our readers for a description of the 
island, is terminated by the following passage : — 

* In looking over the 'map of the world, it is a melancholy reflection 
to view so large a portion of the habitablfe globe as .all Borneo abandoned 
to barbarism and desolation ; that, with all her productive wealth and 
advantages of physical situation, her valuable and interesting shores 
should have been overlooked by all Europeans ; that neither the Dutch 
nor the Portuguese, with centuries of uncontrolled po\?er in these seas, 
should have shed a ray of civilization oir* shores, bordering on their prin- 
cipal settlements; that her ports and rivers, instead of affording a shelter 
to the extensive commerce of China, should at this enlightened period 
of the world hold out only terror and dismay to the mariner ; and that 
all she should have acquired from the deadly vicinage and wither- 
ing grasp of Dutch power and dominion has been the art of speedily 
destroying each other and rendering themselves obnoxious to the rest of 
mankind. Now that her destinies are transferred to the enlightened 
heads and liberal hearts of Englishmen — now that her fortunes arc cm-, 
barked under the administration of a wise and liberal government — we 
may confidently hope that a happier order of things will, under the bless- 
ing of an all-ruliug Providence, speedily restore these extensive shores 
to peace, to plenty, and to commerce ; and we ardently trust that an- 
other age may not be suffered to pass away without exhibiting something 
consolatory to the statesman, the philosopher, and the philanthropist.’ — 
Baffles, vol. ii., Appendix , p. Ixiii. 

Remembering that the above was written ill 1812, before peace 
liad restored to the Dutch a supremacy in these seas, which war 
had transferred to ourselves, and that it was addressed to Sir S.* 
Raffles, we cannot now condemn as too sanguine anticipations 
which the events of nearly thirty subsequent years had done so 
little to confirm, till Mr. Brooke, on his own resources, undertook 
the task. His motives and his early proceedings are to be col- 
lected from Captain Keppel’s first volume, almost entirely com- 
posed of extracts from a journal, which only at the earnest in- 
stance of his friend Mr. .RrookaJ^as allowed to be thus given to 
the public. In early youth the prospect of a handsome competence 
did not prevent lyir. Brooke from embracing the military profes- 
sion in the service of the East India Company. He distinguished 
himself, and was severely wounded, in one of the most* arduous 
wars ever conducted by that body, the Burmese. It was on a 
voyage, undertaken for health and amusement, from Calcutta to 
China, in 1830, that he first made acquaintance with the islands 
of the Asiatic Archipelago. In the words of a friend of Mr. 
Brooke, quoted by Captain Keppcl,, — 

4 He inquired and read, and became convinced that Borneo and the 
eastern ialeB afforded an open field for enterprise and research; To 
carry to the Malay races, so long the terror of the European merchant- 

vessel* 
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vessel, the blessings of civilisation, to suppress piracy, and extirpate the 
slave-trade, became his humane and generous objects ; and from that 
time the energies of his powerful mind were devoted to this one pursuit. 
Often foiled, often disappointed, he was not until 1838 enabled to set 
sail from England on his darling project. “ I go,” said he, ct to awake 
the slumbering spirit of philanthropy with regard to these islands ; to 
carry Sir Stamford Raffles’ views in Java over the whole archipelago. 
Fortune and life I give freely, and if I fail in the attempt I shall not 
have lived wholly in vain.” * 

So much Mr. Brooke disclosed to his intimate friends, and a 
prospectus of his scheme was communicated to the Geographical 
Society, but he was too wise and too modest to make any public 
parade of motives which would have been little understood, and 
expectations which would have been sneered at by the many. A 
well-fitted schooner, of one hundred and seventy-two tons, properly 
handled, may circumnavigate the globe without disaster ; but his 
brethren of the Yacht Club would have deemed it impossible to 
maintain the necessary discipline for so long a voyage ; and then 
what could be done among a people of pirates, with twenty men 
and six six-pounders? Such questions can only be answered by 
results. Mr. Brooke had passed three years in forming, training, 
and attaching his crew. He reached Singapore on the 1st of 
June, 1839. After collecting there such information as he could 
for his guidance, he selected Sarawak as the point for his enter- 
prise, a place within the dominion of the Sultan of Borneo 
Proper, and the temporary resilience of the Ilajah Muda Hassiin, 
the bandar or governing officer of that potentate. In personal 
character, although infirm and vacillating, this individual shines 
out as a favourable specimen of the class to which lie belongs, 
that of the Malay chiefs, whose power is just sufficii?nt to oppress 
the aboriginal tribes and to prevent civilization from reaching 
them, but too feeble and profligate to repress the piratical habits of 
the inhabitants, whether Malay or indigenous, of the coasts. Mild 
and gentle not only in his manners to strangers, but to those 
under his Authority, Muda Hassiin seems instantly to have ac- 
knowledged the ascendancy of the frank and fearless stranger who 
sought his shores ; and no long period elapsed before the felicitous 
idea occurred to him of making over to Mr. Brooke the sove- 
reignty of the Sarawak district, which he felt his own incompe- 
tency to manage. Surrounded, however, by intriguing nobles, in 
Malay language ‘pangerans,* his harbours the frequent resort of 
pirate fleets, and a brisk rebellion against his authority raging at a 
few miles distance up the river, what, it may be asked, could his 
good disposition avail, and how could the stranger turn such a 
stale of things to account? An ordinary man would hardly have 
refrained many hours in a situation so full of various hazards, so 

apparently 
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apparently barren of rational prospect of success ; but if Mr. 
Brooke were an ordinary man, the Royalist’s anchor would never 
hate been dropped in the Sarawak river in 1839. 

We have observed that it would have been difficult h priori to 
pronounce what purpose could probably be effected in Borneo by 
an amateur seaman in a schooner armed with six small guns. 
Such, however, was the confidence of Mr. Brooke in the impres- 
sion which he had made on the native sovereign by his dealings in 
peace and his services in war, that, in August, 1841, he actually 
ventured to deprive himself even of this trifling refuge and resource, 
and despatched the Royalist and another small vessel in his ser- 
vice, the Swift — the one on a mission to Borneo Proper to look 
after the crew of a shipwrecked British vessel, and the other to 
Singapore. In their absence Mr. Brooke remained at his resi- 
dence with three companions. This occurred, be it remarked, 
before the cession of the sovereignty of Sarawak had been ratified 
to him, at a period of critical discussions and intrigues, and with 
pirate fleets, disappointed by his influence of their prey, scarcely 
out of sight. The ships returned, and their arrival was soon fol- 
lowed by the ratification of the agreement, by which Mr. Brooke 
became Governor of Sarawak. His first proceeding was charac- 
teristic of the views and intentions which had dictated his accept- 
ance of sovereignty. 

* My first object,* he says, vol. i. p. 252, * was to release the un- 
fortunate women confined for a whole year by the Rajah.’ These 
females had been given up as hostages by the defeated rebels, 
whose lives had been spared at the instance of Mr. Brooke. He 
now succeeded in procuring the restoration of upwards of a hun- 
dred — twelve only being detained by Muda Hassim in spite of his 
remonstrances. The remainder of the volume is occupied with 
the details of his infant administration — the substitution of a de- 
finite system of moderate taxation for one of unlimited and arbitrary 
exaction — the establishment of courts of justice where neither the 
name nor the substance of that commodity had ever been intro- 
duced before — and the armament of a navy for defence against 
the pirates. 

In 1842, Mr. Brooke visited Borneo Proper, where he pro- 
cured the final ratificfition of his sovereignty from the Sultan, 
Muda Hassim *s nephew, a document written in the Malay lan- 
guage and Arabic character, which is now in the hands of his 
agents fn England. His descriptions of the Sultan and his court 
are curious. We extract the former : — 

4 The Sultan is a man past fifty, short and puffy in person, with a 
countenance which expresses very obviously the imbecility of his mind. 
His right hand is garnished with an extra diminutive thumb, the natural 

member 
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'Ugh 

member being crooked and distorted. His mind, indexed by his face, 
seems a chaos of confusion, without acuteness, without dignity, ami 
without good sense. lie can neither read nor write, is guided by the last 
speaker, and his advisers, as might be expected, are of the lower order. 
He is always talking, and generally joking. The favourable side of his 
character is that he is good tempered and good natured ; by no means 
cruel, and in a certain way generous, though rapacious to a high degreed 
— vol. i. p. 327. 

Some further remarks of Mr. Brooke upon his residence at this 
capital contain useful hints to his travelling countrymen : — 

‘ Since being here I have purposely abstained from all manifestation 
of curiosity, and never desired or requested to see much ; it rouses sus- 
picion, and suspicion rouses distrust, and distrust draws the kriB. Most 
Europeans do themselves great injury by searching the mountains and 
the waters, breaking the rocks, shooting the birds, and gathering the 
plants.’ — p. 330. 

Mr. Brooke, returning to Sarawak, found * the Dyaks quiet, 
settled, and improving, the Chinese advancing towards prosperity, 
and the Sarawak people wonderfully contented and laborious, re- 
lieved from oppression, and fields of labour allowed them.’ 

In February, 1843, Mr. Brooke, after a two years’ absence 
from civilization, paid a visit to Singapore, where he met with 
Captain Keppel, who conveyed him back to Borneo in the Dido, 
no longer in the character of a private adventurer, but in that 
of the governor of a province ceded to him by the free will 
of a native sovereign, but held on the better tenure of the 
warm attachment of its inhabitants, and of native gratitude for 
benefits the very nature of which could hardly have entered into 
the previous conception of those who enjoyed them : — law, 
order, protection from tyranny, the peaceful pursuit of industry, 
and the secure enjoyment of its results. We extract the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Brooke's reception on his return from his expedition 
to Singapore to the residence, where he had left in security 
liis small train of European and native followers, and a picture 
of the residence itself. We must premise that on the passage 
the Dido’s boats, which had been detached under the command 
of Lieutenant Wilmot Horton, assisted by Mr. Brooke, had 
given a severe lesson to some pirate boats, one of which they 
captured, killing ten men and wounding eleven out <jf a crew of 
thirty-six : — 

6 During the whole morning,’ says Captain Keppel, * large boats, 
some carrying as many as two hundred people, had been coming down 
the river to hail Mr. Brooke’s return ; and one of the greatest gratifica- 
tions I had was in witnessing the undisguised delight, mingled with 
gratitude; and respect, with which each head-man welcomed their newly 
elected ruler back t<^his adopted country. The scene was, both novel and 

exciting ; 
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exciting ; presenting to us, just anchored in a large fresh-water river, 
and surrounded by a densely wooded jungle, the whole surface of the 
water covered with canoes and boats, dressed out with their various 
coloured silken flags, filled with natives beating tom-loms and playing 
on their wild and not unpleasant sounding wind-instruments, with the 
occasional discharge of fire-arms.* — Keppel, vol. ii. p. 11. 

After describing the tedious ceremonies of royal visits and re- 
ceptions, Captain Keppel proceeds : — 

‘ This farce over, I had time to look about me, and to refit my ship 
in one of the prettiest spots of the earth, and as unlike a dockyard as 
anything could be. Mr. Brooke’s then residence, though equally rude 
in structure with the abodes of the natives, was not without its English 
comforts of sofas, chairs, and bedsteads. It was larger than any other, 
but, like them, being built upon piles, wc had to mount a ladder to get 
into it. The house consisted of but one floor ; a large room in the 
centre, neatly ornamented with every description of fire-arms, in ad- 
mirable order and ready for use, Berved as an audience and mess room, 
and the various apartments round it as bed-rooms. The Europeans 
with Mr. Brooke consisted of Mr. Douglas, formerly in the navy, a 
clever young surgeon, and a gentleman of the name of Williamson,* who, 
being master of the native language, as well as active and intelligent, 
made an excellent prime minister. Besides these there were two others 
from the yacht, one an old man-of-war’s man, who kept the arms in 
first-rate condition, and another of the name of Charlie. All Mr. 
Brooke’s party were characters, all had travelled, and never did a minute 
flag for want of some entertaining anecdote, good story, or song, to pass 
away the time. From breakfast until bed-time there was no intermis- 
sion ; and it was while smoking our cigars in the evening that the na- 
tives, as well as the Chinese who had become settlers, used to drop in, 
and after creeping up, according to their custom, and touching the hand 
of their European rajah, retire to the farther end of the room and squat 
upon their haunches, and remain a couple of hours without uttering a 
word, and then creep out again. I have seen sixty or seventy of an 
evening come and make this sort of salaam. All were armed, as it is 
reckoned an insult for a Malay to appear before the rajah without his 
kris.* — Keppel, vol. ii. p. 15. 

€ It were a tale 

Would rouse adventurous courage in a boy. 

Making him long to be a mariner, 

That he might rove the main, if 1 should tell 
How pleasantly for many a summer day 
Prince Madoc sailed.* 

The description of Mr. Brooke’s bower lacks no ingredient but 
that of female society to create in us a yearning for a cottage orne 
in Borneo. An anecdote, however, which closely follows this pas- 
sage, induces us to recommend that this article should be im- 

* This faithful and useful follower of Mr. Brooke was unfortunately drowned in the 
Sarawak river in the night of the 28th of January, 1846. $ 
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ported from England, rather than that reliance should for the 
present be placed on the production of the soil. For the details 
we refer to p. 17, Dr. Treacher’s adventure. Let us not, how- 
ever, as inhabitants of Christendom, judge too harshly of the 
Malay or Dyak young lady who applied to an English practitioner 
for a dose of arsenic for her husband. In Naples and Paris this 
particular line of the profession has been most lucrative, and in 
Italy we are not sure that it is even yet extinct. It will be seen 
that in the particular case in question the doctor’s compliance 
would have been a public benefit, as well as a domestic con- 
venience. 

In what manner, and by what exertions of prudence and daring 
in diplomacy and war the pregnant results indicated in the above 
extracts were brought about, the reader will find detailed with 
modest simplicity in Mr. Brooke's unvarnished journal. It will 
be seen that, like most of his predecessors of all nations in disco- 
very and settlement, from Magelhaens and Cortez to Lemuel 
Gulliver, he did take upon himself the responsibility of mingling 
in wars which he found raging in the country. Such is the lot of 
strength and wisdom whenever it walks abroad beyond the pre- 
cincts of matured civilization — a lot imposed upon it by that uni- 
versal propensity to senseless strife which can hardly be better 
illustrated than by a passage we have heard of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Indian career. He found two hill- forts, which, being 
within range of mutual cannon-shot, for no other reason upon 
earth were firing on each other from morning till night. * I was 
obliged,’ said his Grace, * to take them both.’ Happy is it for 
the combatants when wisdom and strength, as in the case o£ the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Brooke, carry out to its full extent 
the principle of Virgil’s famous hexameter — 

4 Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos,* 
and make the suppression of the wrong-doer only a means for the 
protection of the weak and the oppressed, and for showing mercy 
to the vanquished. Previous to Mr. Brooke’s arrival, the con- 
dition of the aboriginal Dyak living within the sphere of the feudal 
system of Malay government, might be faintly illustrated by sup- 
posing the case of an Irish sub-tenant compelled to pay rent to 
two or three middle-men and a head- landlord, under a law ad- 
mitting of a distraint upon his wife and children. Add to this the 
corvie system rigorously enforced, and a general licence for every 
respectable person to take anything he wanted which he found in 
Dyak possession, and these practices enforced by a military power 
of neighbouring tribes constantly at the disposal of the Malay 
gentry, and we may form some idea of the social condition of the 
Dyak* of Sarawak. With reference to their condition by the last 
' advices 
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advices consequent on the establishment of Mr. Brooke’s govern-, 
merit, he observes — 

4 The peaceful and gentle aborigines — how can I speak too favourably 
of their improved condition! These people, who a few years since 
suffered every extreme of misery from war, slavery, and starvation, are 
now comfortably lodged and comparatively rich. A stranger might now 
pass from village to village, and he would receive their hospitality and 
see their padi stored in their houses. He would hear them proclaim 
their happiness, and praise the white man as their friend and protector. 
Since the death of Parembam no Dyak of Sarawak lost his life by vio- 
lence, until a month since, when two were cut off by the Sakarran Dyaks. 
None of the tribes have warred among themselves, and I believe their 
war excursions to a distance in the interior have been very few, and 
those undertaken by the Sarembos.’— vol. ii. p. 186. 

These and such as these are the results to which Mr. Brooke 
can appeal as due to his own unassisted efforts and sacrifices. 
Let it be remembered that they were accomplished within the 
space of eight months by an English gentleman* with four Eu- 
ropeans and eight natives at his command. 

4 1 first visited Sarawak (says Mr. B.) in 1839, and in July, 1840, 
returned with the intention of remaining ten days, which term was pro- 
longed week after week by the urgent entreaties of the Rajah. Having 
at length intimated my intention of taking leave, a request was made to* 
me to assist in the war, which I refused in the first instance, but after- 
wards acceded to, for the following reasons : the Rajah Muda Hassim’s 
cause was undoubtedly just, and was identical with the independence of 
Borneo ; and on the continuance of this independence depends the con- 
siderable trade between the coast and Singapore. I had a good opinion 
of the Rajah’s character and intentions, lie himself urged upon me 
that he was deceived and betrayed by the intrigues of the Paugerans, 
who aimed at alienating his country, and that if I left him he should pro- 
bably have to remain here for the rest of his life, being resolved rather 
to die than yield to the unjust influence which others were seeking to 
acquire over him; and he appealed to me, that after our friendly com- 
munication I could not, as an English gentleman, desert him. I felt 
that honourably I could not do so, and, though reluctantly, I resolved to 
give him the aid he asked — small, indeed, but of consequence in such a 
petty warfare. After a three months* campaign the rebels surrendered 
at discretion, and the difficult task of saving their lives was imposed 
upon me. Those who know the Malay character will appreciate the 
difficulty of the attempt to stand between the monarch and his victims, 
and to the kindness of the Rajah’s disposition my success may be attri- 
buted. I may here mention, that the women and children of the rebels 
were detained as hostages for nine months, when I had the satisfaction 
of releasing them and restoring them to their families. At this period 
Muda Hassim offered me the government of the country. 1 could 
at once have obtained the grant, but preferred a delay, because to accept 
it when imposed by necessity, or from a feeling of gratitude for recent 
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assistance, -would have rendered it both suspicious and useless. It 
was hot till the 24th of September that Muda Hassim affixed his deal 
to* the deed.* 

We may add, that in this interval Mr. Brooke succeeded in 
effectually stopping the progress up the river of a pirate fleet of 
one hundred vessels and two thousand five hundred men who had 
arrived for the purpose of attacking the tribes of the interior ; and 
that his influence has been equally successful in procuring the 
liberation of**the survivors of various vessels wrecked on the coast 
of Borneo. He also found time for a voyage among the Celebes 
islands, which, in respect of their population, their productions, 
and their scenery, appear well to deserve more notice from the 
explorer and the trader than they have yet received. 

In Captain Keppel’s second volume we find Mr. Brooke bringing 
his knowledge of the country, its inhabitants, and their language, to 
the aid of Her Majesty's navy for a purpose not more creditable, 
but less within *the limit of any individual resources — the suppres- 
sion of that system of piracy which has so long lent an evil notoriety 
to Borneo at large. When we consider the inveterate prescription 
of this system, the extent of coast along which it has been habitual, 
and the, difficulty of access to the strongholds of the marauders, 
^and if we advert to the difficulty which has been found in sup- 
pressing similar practices in the Mediterranean, it may at first 
appear that the task is beyond the means which an admiral on 
the East India station can apply to such a purpose. We believe, 
however,# that the hard blows dealt out by Captain Keppel and 
Sir Edward Belcher have already had an effect far greater than 
the above considerations might induce us to imagine, and that 
with such commanders, backed by reasonable support and encou- 
ragement from the Admiralty, it will be possible to carry into 
successful effect the suggestions furnished by Mr. Brooke in his 
very valuable Essay on the subject, which forms the ninth 
chapter of this second volume. We are much strengthened 
in this impression by an instance in pari materia , to be found in 
the interesting volume of Mr. Earl, and which shows that the 
mere knowledge of the neighbourhood of an English flag-staff 
may work miracles even where the strength and long reach of the 
English arm has not been brought into such striking evidence as 
in the case of the long guns of the Vixen, which riddled Pangeran 
. Usop’s dwelling, and the various boat*attacks on the Malluda, 
Sakarran, and other pirates described in these volumes. Mr. 
- Earl is narrating the rise and progress of the little establishment 
afv&ort Essington in Northern Australia, and he thus speaks of 
the^ effeet produced in the neighbouring Malay Archipelago by 
ihef pfe^ence of a few marines at a station occasionally visited by 
a British ship of war : — « Previous 
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* Previous to tlie occupation of Port Essington every English ve sse l 
that had resorted to the islands lying between Timor and New Guinea 
had been attacked, and when successfully, the crew massacred. The 
Essington schooner, the first vessel sent out to the islands, was only 
saved by an accidental occurrence ; but no sooner had it become known 
that the British possessed a settlement in the 4 ueighbourhood (and this 
occurred within an exceedingly short space of time), than these aggres- 
sions suddenly and totally ceased ; and although the number of vessels 
resorting to these islands is far greater than it had ever previously been, 
no single act of hostility was ever again committed. Indeed, I speak 
advisedly when I say that small vessels may now traverse the adjacent 
seas with greater safety than they can coast the island of Java. The 
Timor Laut group again, the nearest to Port Essington of the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, was so notorious previous to our arrival, that 
even the native traders of the eastern islands dared not visit it. Vessel 
after vessel, whether English, Dutch, Chinese, or Macassar, was cut off 
and plundered ; but the spirit of peace has now extended itself to this 
important group, and it has become a favourite resort for traders, an 
intercourse having been established with ports, especially in the southern 
part of Timor Laut, which were never before frequented.’ — Essay , p. 69* 

This appears to us a case directly in point, and amply to justify, 
by disinterested and incidental evidence, tlie expectations of Mr. 
Brooke and Captain Keppel, as to the effect to be expected from 
a very limited if well applied employment of our naval force. 

We forbear, though with some reluctance, from all detailed 
allusion to the exploits of Captain Keppel, Sir Edward Belcher, 
and their gallant followers. Their conduct was indeed through- 
out worthy of that branch of the public service on which has de- 
volved of late years the duty of keeping the police of a planet. 
These transactions have appeared in the * Gazette/ and taken their 
place in the naval annals of the present century. There is no 
fear that such services will be forgotten or obscured even by 
the blaze of the fast-succecding land victories of Hardinge, Gough, 
and Smith. Unable as we arc to find room for warlike details, 
tve extract Captain Keppel’s account of the return of hU boat 
expedition against the pirates : — * 

* We now gave our native followers permission to depart to their 
respective homes, which they did loaded with plunder ; ourselves setting 
under way to* rejoin the Dido off the island of Burong, anu from 
thence we proceeded to the mouth of the Morotaba, where leaving the 
ship, Mr. Brooke and 1 went into my boat, with two others in attend- 
ance, to take leave of the Rajah, prior to my return to Singapore and 
China. Although the greater part of the native boats attached to the 
expedition had already arrived at Sarawak, the Rajah had sent them 
back some miles down the river, with as many others as he could collect, 
gorgeously dressed out with flags, to meet Mr. Brooke and myself, the 
heroes of the grandest expedition that had ever been known in the 

annals 
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agnittfo of Malayan history. Oar approach to the grand city was, to 
4 them, moat triumphant, though to us a nuisance. From the moment 
we entered the last reach, the saluting from every gun in the capital 
that could be fired without bursting was incessant; and as we neared 
the royal residence* the yells, meunt for cheers, and the beating of 
gongs, intended to be a sort of 

, “ See the conquering hero comes,” 

were quite deafening As the tide would not suit for my return 

to the Dido till two o’clock the following morning, we sat up till that 
hour, when with mutual regret we parted. I had just seen enough of 
Borneo, and my enterprising friend Mr. Brooke, to feel the deepest 
interest in both. No description of mine can in any way give my 
readers a proper idea of the character of the man I had just then left; 
and however interesting his journal may appear in the reading, it is 
only by being in his company, and by hearing him advocate the cause 
of the persecuted inland natives, and listening to his vivid and fair 
description of the beautiful country that he has adopted, that we can be 
made to enter fully into and feel what I would now describe. We 

f arted, and I did not expect to be able so soon to return to finish what 
had intended, viz., the complete destruction of the strongholds" of the 
worst of the hordes of pirates, so long the terror of the coast, either by- 
the capture of the piratical SerifFs Sahib and Muller, by whose evil 
influence they had been chiefly kept up, or by driving them from the 
country. From all that I had seen, the whole country appeared to be a 
large garden, with a rich and varied soil, capable of producing anything. 
The natives, especially the mountain Dyaks, are industrious, willing, 
inoffensive, although a persecuted race ; and the only things wanting to 
make it the most productive and happiest country in the world were, the 
suppression of piracy, good government, and opening a trade with the 
interior, which could not fail of success. All these I saw paTtially 
begun; and these Mr. Brooke, with the assistance of a vessel-of-war, 
and the countenance only of the government, would, although slowly, 
yet surely bring about. — vol. ii. p. 71. 

>We have considered that a few pages of this Journal could 
not be better employed than in endeavouring to direct the 
attention of the general reader to tlie^merits of an individual 
whose indisposition to blaze n them by aSfy literary effort of his 
own might long have kept them in comparative concealment. 
Our admiration for the man and our sympathy with his views are, 
we confess, not unmingled with deep anxiety for his v personal 
safety, and with apprehension lest some catastrophe should blast 
the promise of the seed which he has scattered. It will be a loss 
to this country and to the human race if his schemes should be 
paralyzed — it will be a disgrace to the British name if his per- 
sonal safety should be compromised for* want of countenance and 
seSionattfe assistance from the British Government. Such he 
hds, indeed, received from Lord Hardinge, on whose soldier 

brow 




brow one little leaf from Borneo will mingle not ungracefully 
with the dense laurels of Moodkee and Sobratos for when good 
men speak hereafter of his glorious Indian career they will re>* 
member that^ burthened as he was with the cares : of hi* new 
government, he found time to listen to the case of Borneo, and 
that by his direction the Agincourt was sent to Mr. Brooked 
assistance. Mr. Brooke’s past proceedings and critical situation 
have been long before the Government through regular and official 
channels. We are grateful to Lord Aberdeen for the sanction Mr^, 
Brooke has received in his appointment as Agent to the British 
Government, and for the bnission of Captain Bethune to inquire 
into and report on the state of things at Borneo. Wc cannot hope, 
with our less perfect information, to assist the judgment or stimu- 
late the activity of those to whom every particular of the case has 
been long submitted. Changes in departments increase, we are 
aware, the difficulties of official men in dealing with subjects so 
much out of the common routine of their offices. We have little 
fear except from their want of leisure. But for this, wo think 
that there are features of the case which could not fail to excite 
Mr. Gladstone’s warmest sympathies ; and we firmly believe that, 
if Lord Ellenborough can find time under the res durcs and regni 
novitas of his laborious department to give one comprehensive 
glance at the documents, he will infuse something of his own 
activity and decision into our eastern naval stations, which is all 
that Mr. Brooke appears to require for his personal security. We 
are sure, at least, that with respect to this matter. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s impulses are too generous — his feelings towards courage 
and conduct too cordial — to allow him to consider Mr*. Brooke as 
a common speculator who may be left to pay the penalty of rash- 
ness and cupidity. With respect to Mr. Brooke’s public objects, 
we have no desire to discuss or impugn the course, be it what it 
may, which the Government may adopt with regard to their encou- 
ragement and promotion, or the reverse. It is for Liverpool and 
Manchester, and not for us, to complain if a new and promising 
market for our manufactures is lost by official neglect. A colony, 
we presume, is out of the question; and with the example of New, 
Zealand before us we forbear to evoke the shade of Sir S. Rallies 


on this subject. The establishment of a naval station at or in the 
neighbourhood of Borneo is, we believe, under consideration ; and 


we cannot forbear to say that the evidence appears to us strong in 
favour of Pulo Labuan for this purpose. It is a halfway- house 
between Singapore and Hong Kong: healthy, easily defensible, 
it has an excellent harbour, and is admirably situated for the sup- 
pression of piracy, and the comifiknd of the field of serviceable 
coal which is known to exist in Borneo Proper, and of which the 
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island itself presents specimen s, whether in sufficient quantity for 
. us remains to be ascertained. At present, as Mr. Crawfurd states, 
between the eastern extremity of the Straits of Malacca and Hong 
Kong, a distance of 1700 miles, there is no British harbour, and 
no safe and accessible port of refuge. See what has been done at 
Port Essington. Plant the British standard on this rock — you will 
require no cumbrous establishment or extensive defences. We 
ask for no colony on the mainland, much as Sir S. Raffles would 
have desired it. Mr. Brooke's little model government will be 
safe, and he may bequeath it by will. The Malay governments on 
the coast will bow to your control, and 'derive strength from your 
propinquity for legitimate purposes. China will disgorge her 
tribes of useful emigrants and skilled artisans once more upon 
these shores. These men will bring you antimony, and gold, and 
diamonds, and camphor, and sago, in return for your Manchester 
and Glasgow goods. It is known that at no distant period Borneo 
was to China what Canada and the Baltic shores have been to 
England, the great source of supply of building timber. The 
tonnage of the junks employed in this trade once amounted to 
30,000. The extinction of this traffic is traceable to no cause 
whatever but to the increase of piracy, and insecurity to life and 
property, under the government of Borneo Proper. Obstacles to 
this settlement may be discovered on maturcr examination ; but 
no man who reads the reports of Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. Brooke, 
or Captain Keppel, will pronounce that these prospects are 
dreams of our reviewing imagination. 

There is another matter on which our business is rather with 
the public than the Government. A fairer field than Sarawak 
for the exertions of the Christian missionary scarcely presents 
itself in the uncivilized world. In that field we earnestly hope 
that the Church of England may be the first. The hill Ilyaks in 
the province are estimated by Mr. Thooke at some 10,Q00 in 
number, and, as might be expected under such rule as he has 
established there, are fast increasing. The last accounts received 
speak of visits of chiefs to Mr. Brooke from a distance of two 
hundred miles in the interior : — 

4 These people/ he states in one of his letters, 4 are mild, indus- 
trious, and so scrupulously honest, that a single case of theft has not 
come under my observation, even when surrounded by ejects easily 
appropriated and tempting from their novelty. In their domestic lives 
they are amiable, and addicted to none of the vices of a wild stale. 
They marry but one wife; and their women are always quoted among 
the Malays as remarkable for chastity- Their freedom from all preju- 
dice and their present scanty knowledge of religion would render their 
conversion to Christianity an easy task, provided they are rescued from 
their present sufferings and degraded state; but until this be done it 

will 
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will be vaia to preach a faith to them the first precepts of which ate 
daily violated in their own persons/ 

Mr. Brooke says elsewhere (vol. ii. p. 184), ‘The Dyak is 
neither treacherous nor cunning, and so truthful that the word of 
ohe of them might safely be taken before the oath of half-a-dozen 
Borneans. In their dealings they are very straightforward and 
correct, and so trustworthy tliat they rarely attempt, even after a 
lapse of years, to evade payment of a just debt.* Is not this a 
better raw material for Christian manufacture than the proud and 
warlike savage of New Zealand, or the Hindoo steeped in the 
prejudices of caste? Is stich a field as this to be left to the Jesuit, 
or to the chances of Protestant sectarian zeal ? We have some 
hope that these questions will be answered as they should be an* 
swered from rich and episcopal England ; and that the great and 
wealthy of the land will come forward and tell our venerated Pri- 
mate — find us a man of piety, enterprising zeal, and judgment, 
and we will provide the means of establishing him in a land 
which, with God’s blessing on his efforts, to use the words of one 
who knows it, he ‘ will not wish to exchange for any sphere of 
action on this side heaven.’* 

The passages above quoted are well calculated to excite Chris- 
tian sympathy on behalf of Mr. Brooke’s special proteges, the 
aboriginal Dyaks ; but it must not be supposed that he has no 
corner left in his heart for the Malay, who has been scarcely less 
maligned by common report than the Helot race he oppresses. 
We cannot profess to know what notions the term Malay conveys 
to our readers in general. With us it raises the vision of a man 
of swarthy complexion, drugged with opium, running down a 
crowded street, pursued by the civil and military authorities, and 
stabbing right and left, at man, woman, and child, with a kris. 
This demoniac vision fades^ before Mr, Brooke’s sketch from the 
living model : — 


* Simple in their habits, they are neither treacherous nor bloodthirsty ; 
cheerful, polite, hospitable, gentle in their manners, they live in commu- 
nities with fewer crimes and fewer punishments thau most other people 
of the globe. They are passionately fond of their children, and indul- 
gent even to a fault. I have alwa>s found them good-tempered and 
obliging, wonderfully amenable to authority, ami quite as sensible of 
benefits conferred, and as grateful as other people of more favoured 
nations/ — Vdl. ii. p. 128. 


# The ‘Address* of the Rev. C. Brereton did not reach us until this article was 
completed. It gives an able precis of Mr. Brooke's labours, and concludes with &u 
earnest appeal made (o the English public, at his request, for assistance towards the 
establishment of a church, a mission-house, and a school at Sarawak. Mr. Brooke is 
an attached member of the Church of England, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Bishops bf London, Norwich, Lichfield, Oxford, and Calcutta, have already given 
their sanction to the undertaking. May 20. 
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Of course there is a reverse to this picture. Among their bud 
qualities Mr. Brooke enumerates deceit, a disposition to intrigue, 
superstition, and its attendant propensities to persecution and op- 
pression. Add to these defects of the Asiatic character, the out-, 
ward circumstances of power in the hands of a corrupt aristocracy, 
all the vices without the advantages of a feudal system, and no 
wonder that occasional and scanty intercourse with ignorant, inso- 
lent, and unscrupulous European traders, should have led to acts 
of treachery and violence which have given the Malay a bad 
name — applied also, as the term is, to many races quite distinct 
from the real Malay, and from each other, in origin, habits, andf 
language. 

Mr. Brooke's time has been too much and too well employed 
to allow him to make many scientific additions to our knowledge 
of the natural history of Borneo. He lias, however, not failed to 
collect some particulars of that race of quadrumana for which the 
island has long been famous, and which, with one exception, is 
supposed to approach the nearest to man in anatomical structure, 
and in its consequent habits and gestures. Nor has Mr. Brooke 
been idle as a collector. Five living specimens of the orang-outang 
were shipped by him in one vessel for England, but, we believe, 
died on the passage. His report on the animal, published in the 
* Transactions of the Zoological Society,’ is appended to Captain 
Kcppel's first volume. The largest adult shot by Mr. Brooke 
was 4 feet 1 inch in height, but he obtained from the natives a 
dried hand which would indicate far greater dimensions, and we 
*think there is ground to suppose that the stature which has been 
attributed to a Sumatran species, fully equalling or exceeding that 
of man, is attained by the same or a similar species in Borneo. 
Mr. Brooke’s observations or inquiries do not tend to elevate the 
character of the Bornean animal in respect of its approximation to 
humanity, as compared with his West African competitor, the 
chimpanzee. The activity in his native woods, attributed to him 
t>y some writers, is denied by Mr. Brooke, who describes him as 
slow in his motions, even when escaping from man, and pmking 
no attempt at defence except at close quarters, when his teeth are 
formidable. He appears lo be agile and dexterous in nothing but 
the formation of his nest, a mere sort of uncovered 'seat which he 
weaves of branches with much rapidity. Mr. Brooke’sj&qcount of 
the nidification of the animal tallies exactly with that by* Mr. Abel, 
the naturalist to the Chinese Embassy of Lord Amherst: — 

* While in Java, 5 says Mr. Abel, p. 325, ‘ he lodged in a large tamarind- 
trfee near my dwelling ; and formed a bed by intertwining the small 
branches, and covering them with leaves.* 

* The tnde hut,* says Mr. Brooke, * which they are stated ^ build in 
the trees, would be more properly called a seat or nest, for it has no roof 

or 
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or cover of any sort. The facility with which they form this seat is 
curious; and l had an opportunity of seeing a wounded female weave 
the branches together and seat herself within a minute. SKfe afterwards 
received our fire without moving, and expired in her lofty abode, whence 
it cost us much trouble to dislodge her.* w ' 

Our accounts of the chimpanzee in its native state are perhaps 
little to be relied upon ; but it is certain that in its gregarious and 
terrestrial habits it has a greater affinity to man than the solitary 
and arboreal orang-outang. The former, is said to build a hut on 
the ground not much inferior to, the dwelling of the negro — but, 
unlike him, to build it, not for his male self, but for his wife and 
family. He uses a club, possibly for support in locomotion, more 
certainly and with tremendous effect for assault and defence; and, 
if all tales be true, be buries his dead. In all these accomplish- 
ments the Bornean homo sylvestris is decidedly deficient. In 
youth both have been found gentle, playful, imitative of man, and 
capable of strong attachment. The chimpanzee some time since 
exhibited at Paris, who lived in the first circles of French society, 
was much visited by M. Thiers, and attended in his last illness 
by the court physicians, was most impatient of solitude. The 
maturer character of both species is probably much influenced by 
adventitious circumstances. The forests of Africa, swarming 
with huge reptiles and the larger carnivora, are a rougher school 
than those of Borneo, from which ‘ rabidae tigres absunt et 
saeva leonum seinina.’ A French navigator, Grandpre by name, 
tells us of a chimpanzee which became an able seaman on board 
a slaver, but was so ill used by the mate that he died of grief. 
Why does this give us a worse opinion of the mate, and a warmer 
feeling of indignation, than if the victim had been one of the 
human cargo? In their immunity from the fiercer beasts of prey 
the forests of Borneo have greatly the advantage not only over 
those Caffrarian wastes where the cowering missionary frequently 
reads prayers from his fortified waggon to a congregation of lions, 
but over the more civilized settlement of Singapore. Mr. David- 
son’s volume (p. 51) gives a frightful account of the degree to 
tvhich the jungles of that island are infested by the tiger. 
Captain Wilkes, the very intelligent commander of the United 
States Discovery Expedition, w'ho visited Singapore in 1842, 
affirms thM' .before the settlement of the island tigers did not 
exist in it, but that they have since swum the straits, and have 
devoured no less than 200 human victims within a short distance 
of the town. It is no wonder that the botany of Singapore is, 
as Captain Wilkes states, imperfectly known. Its jungles come 
into respectable, competition with the forests of Assam, from 
tfhich, under Lord Auckland’s government, five thousand tiger- 
skins were produced in one year to claim the Government reward. 

c 2 The 
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The elephant is supposed to be extinct in Borneo, and we hear 
nothing of the camel, which Herrera mentions as abundant. 

Having quoted Captain Wilkes, we ma y add that he bears the 
honourable and .impartial testimony of an Ameriqan gentleman 
and officer to the value of Mr. Brooke’s exertions in Borneo, and 
that he appears to consider it impossible that they should not be 
supported and carried out by the British Government. Captain 
Wilkes did not touch at Borneo itself, but his account of the 
neighboufing Sooloo Islands is the best and most detailed which 
has come under our notice.* 

We have already referred to Mr. Davidson’s volume. It is 
the work evidently of a man of very distinguished natural ability, 
and though proceeding from one whose life seems to have been 
devoted to mercantile industry and adventure, the style of its 
literary execution is such as most professed men of letters might 
well ei^vy. He gives us a most agreeable rfaumt of observations 
collected in some forty passages across the ocean to India, the 
Indian Isles, China, and Australia. He defends the opium trade, 
insinuates a desire for the retention of Chusan, and advocates a 
compulsory opening of intercourse with Japan. Against this latter 
suggestion — with much respect for Mr. Davidson, and with 
grateful veneration for the memory of Sir S. Rallies, who did 
more than cast a longing eye on Japan — we enter our protest, on 
grounds which have been amply set forth in two former numbers 
of this Journal. We believe the Japanese to be a contented, 
prosperous, and, on the whole, well-governed, people, ready 
to rip themselves up on the appearance of the British flag in their 
waters. If one empire of the world chooses to indulge a taste for 
seclusion, to eschew Manchester goods, and make its own hardware, 
we think it ought to be indulged. The risks of invasion would 
be serious to the invader, and success would be purchased at an 
expense of gunpowder and blood, which, though neither Quakers 
nor members of a Peace Society, we abhor to contemplate. 

We are not, however, more than Mr. Davidson or Sir Stamford 
Raffles, indifferent to the advantages our commerce could derive 
from any relaxation, voluntary on the part of the Japanese, of their 
rigid system of non-intercourse ; and we admit that there are 
circumstances of the present moment which may bring such a 
change of their policy within the verge of possibility. We have, 
no doubt that long before this the reverberation of our guns on the 
banks of the Yellow River has been felt in the council chamber 
of the palace of Jcddo. It is not possible to pronounce wiiat par^ > 
tegular effect the sound may have produced on the Jap^nese-zi?ind. , 
well known that the Japanese entertain a hereditary con- 

Stefc * Narrative of the United States* Exploring Expedition. 1 Philadelphia 
edition, Vol, v. ch, ix. 


tempt 
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tempt and aversion for theiT near kinsmen of the Celestial Empire. 
In their Commercial intercourse the latter are subjected to restric- 
tions as rigid, and conditions as humiliating, as those to which the 
Dutch have so long submitted. The original relationship of the 
two races was probably a near one, but a separation of ages has left 
the recollection of triumphant resistance to the Chinese invader 
unimpaired, and has produced striking differences between them, 
generally to the advantage of the Japanese. The habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness which pervade all classes in Japan would alone 
constitute a strong distinction in their favour. We think it highly 
probable that the intelligence of the humiliation of the Chinese 
has been received in Japan with something of the satisfaction with 
which, as we remember to have heard, the Chinese Wardens of 
the Marches looked on at the discomfiture of the mountaineers of 
Nepaul who gave so much trouble to our best troops and com- 
manders'. Their applications for assistance or refuge were met 
with insult and contumely, which broke out in such expressions 
as * Truly you are a great people ! Who are you that you should 
resist the English,’ &c. &c. We cannot, however, imagine 
that satisfaction of this description should be unmixed with appre- 
hension at any prospect of a visit from the conquering nation 
whose exploits, seen either through Chinese or Dutch spectacles, 
might not assume a very prepossessing aspect, particularly when 
coupled with the last instance of the appearance of the English 
flag in the waters of Japan — that of the ‘ Phaeton.’ We are never- 
theless told that reports have reached Java that the Japanese 
government were in expectation of a visit from the English, and 
that the Government at Jeddo would now receive an amicable 
commercial mission. If this be so, the experiment is worth try- 
ing ; but if it be tried, we earnestly hope that it may be com- 
mitted to some oflicer of approved discretion — some naval Pottin- 
ger — who will not stain our flag by any act of violence or illegal 
aggression, such as in the case of the f Phaeton’ was to be pal- 
liated, but in our opinion hardly justified, by the warlike relations 
which then existed between ourselves and the Dutch. We have 
no enemy now to run to earth in Japan, and if we cannot at once 
establish friendly relations with its inhabitants, and procure from 
the* local authorities the usual hospitalities of a friendly port, 
pilotage, provisions, dec., without humiliating and inadmissible 
conditions, we know not by what law of nations we can insist on a 
r&Versal in our favour of the code of an empire which never itself 
has indulged in acts of aggression. We doubt, indeed, whether 
either menace or violence could lead to any result more satisfac- 
tory than;ihey would deserve, and we believe that in such dan- 
gerous waters as those of Nagasaki, the safety not only of boats’ 
crews, but even of a ship of war, might be compromised by raslr 
p. contemn 
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contempt of Japanese militia, and equally by rash reliance on the 
weakness or the good will of a people with whom self-sacrifice at 
the order of the sovereign is an inveterate custom. 

As to any such specimen of bad faith as would be exhibited in 
our forcible retention of Chusan, we consider it beyond the ..sphere 
of serious argument or reprehension, and we do not imagine that 
there is much more chance of any diplomatic arrangement with 
the Chinese by which we could keep possession of it, than there is 
of Lord Aberdeen conveying the Channel Islands in a leasehold 
tenure to Louis Philippe, or of his obtaining from that sovereign 
a re-entry on our old possession of Calais. 

We are, however, quite in accordance with Mr. Davidson when 
he advocates immediate measures for working the Borneo coal- 
field. ' . 

4 All Her Majesty’s steamers ou the coast of Cj^na might be supplied,’ 
he says, 4 with fuel from the same quarter— -particularly as several 
empty ships go to China every season in search of freights homeward, 
which would gladly call at Borneo cn route and take in a cargo of coals 
to be delivered at Hong Kong at a moderate rate f>er ton. To establish 
this coal -trade on a permanent footing, a treaty would require to be entered 
into with the Sultan of Borneo. This, I have no hesitation in saying, 
might be effected, and the requisite arrangements made with the Borneo 
authorities by Mr. Brooke, whose influence in that quarter is deservedly 
all-powerful.’ — Davidson , p. 295. 

Mr. Earl’s volume, ‘Enterprise in Tropical Australia/ is also 
a performance of sterling ability — and it is Well calculated to 
make us anxious for the more expanded treatise on eastern 
commerce which he promises soon to publish. It has, and will 
probably still more, become the province of England to direct to 
Australia and other quarters the streams of population and labour 
which only require her hand to guide them from various over- 
peopled quarters of the East, to fertile but unpeopled wastes. At 
page 119 of Mr. Earl’s volume will be found some valuable ob- 
servations on this extensive and interesting subject. Many of the 
islands of the Indian Seas adjacent to Australia, such as Kissi and 
Rotti, suffer periodically from famine — others are only relieved of 
their surplus population by the abominable expedient of theslave- 
' trade. The Celebes, China, and Continental India, are all ready 
to irrigate the thirsty soil with streams of useful labour. Of 
these Mr. Earl considers the Malay the cheapest, from his habits 
and requirements as to dress the best customer for the British 
manufacturer, and the best adapte4JS$r clearing new lands. The 
Chinese are the best agriculturists^Jnanufacturers, we believe we 
xigiay add miners — India furnishes the best herdsmen* It has 
been* fdimd at Singapore that from these various sources the 
supply of labour has fully kept pace with a growing demand. 

- Mr. 
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Mr. D&vidsbn $ays that the^Cfiitiese junks bring annually to this 
part df *the world from six to eight thousand emigrants, who ulti- 
mately find employment either in the island, in the tin-mines of 
Borneo, or the^Malayan peninsula. * Spartam nactus es’ — if we 
can only contrive to turn to account the territory within our legiti- 
mate control, we shall rub on for some time to come without 


coercing Japarf.. The merchant and the emigrant to Australia 
will find much useful information in these two works qf Messrs. 
Davidson and Earl ; and with readers for amusement they cannot 
fail to be popular. We could fill pages with descriptions and 
anecdotes of the most lively interest which abound in both : Mr. 


Davidson’s, especially, exhibits a rare mastery in picturesque 
^ narraUon^ :A . w At 

/Vrt.TL-*!. Lyra lunocentium ; Thoughts in Verse on Chris- 
tian Children — their ways and their privileges . 8vo. Oxford, 


1846. 


2. The Christian Year; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the Year. 27th ed. Oxford, 1815. 

3. The Psalter , or Psalms of David in English Verse. By a 
. Member of the University of Oxford. Adapted for the most 

part to tunes in common use. Oxford. , / 


A NOT HER volume of Sacred Poetry by the author of the 
Y*- * Chiistian Year’ comes to remind us of a debt so old, and 

so long undischarged, that in the courts of literary law it may seem 
superfluous now to acquit ourselves of it by payment. Indeed, 
to speak plainly, the time is gone by for us to fulfil our ordinary 
duty in respect to that remarkable volume, nor do we intend now 
to attempt it ; but there are some circumstances connected with 
it which it will be convenient to notice, as preliminary to the more 
immediate purpose of this article. 

It is now more than twenty years since the author favoured the 
readers of this Journal with a paper* on sacred poetry, his only 
contribution, we believe, to our pages, which we will even now 
recommend as laying down and unfolding the true principles of 
criticism on this very important and most interesting subject. 
We mention it, because the volume above alluded to, which must 
have been in the course of composition at the time, is a most 
striking illustration of the article, and a proof of the soundness of 
its reasoning. It shows, too, that^ihe criticism was not the sug- 
gestion of the moment, but the matured and tried result of 
consideration and experiment. 


Qu&r.Rev., vol. xxxii. pp. 211 — 232. 


The 
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The history of the volume itself is indeed singular. It ap-» 
peered first in the spring of 1 827 > and we have now before us 
m less than twenty years the 27th edition in England ; and we 
happen to know that this and several preceding editions have 
been of 3000 copies each. It has been reprinted for a long time, 
and in several forms, in the United States. Nothing could be 
more unassuming, or less likely to attract attention than its first 
appearance — without embellishment or illustration oi any kind — 
without the author's name, which indeed at that time would have 
conferred no celebrity on it — we did indeed give *it a friendly 
greeting in a long note to another article,* but we believe it was 
regularly reviewed in none of the critical journals — it was dedi- 
cate^ to no patron — it courted no party — it appealed to no enthu- 
siasuc^w+sectefiaft simple 

object which Borig the tmtughts^'and’ 

feelhtgs 'of* Sie^ea^c^jio Je Ati^ ^^h^hq9e^ccooin- 

minded and exemplified in the Prayer Book. 

The religious movement in our Church, from which, however 
clouded be the present aspect, we doubt not that great bless- 
ings have resulted, and, under God’s providence, will result, 
unless we forfeit them by neglect, or wilful abuse, had not then 
ostensibly commenced, — the earliest of the Tracts for the Times 
was not published, we believe, till the year 1833 or 1834 — but 
we say ostensibly — for the volume itself can hardly be regarded 
otherwise than as a commencement, by the reverential and affec- 
tionate feelings which it contributed to revive in churchmen to- 
wards our Church, her ordinances, and Liturgy. Silently and 
imperceptibly at first, but with increasing rapidity, it found its 
way among all sections of churchmen ; and although, as the spirit 
of party unfortunately developed itself, some, whose vision had 
acquired a diseased activity, imagined that they discovered, and lost 
no time in denouncing, much mischief in it, artfully concealed, the 
discovery and the denunciation alike came too late — its position 
had been taken and secured ; and they who had found not merely 
delight to the imagination, but comfort to the heart, in the habi- 
tual study of the book, were not to be frightened from the use of 
it ; their example secured it at least an impartial reception with 
the rising generation of readers. 

And yet successful as the work has been,, almost beyond prece- 
denL it is still a remarkable proof how partial is the circulation of 
sacred poetry. We think it very possible that, to a large portion 
of jpur readers, the existence of the work may be to the present 
moment absolutely unknown, or known only by occasional ci- 
tations in ot^er works. We have ourselves met with more than 
one instance of persons well acquainted with the poetry of our 
* Quar. llev. ,vol. xxxiv. p. 48. 


age. 
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age, who had never heard of it ; and in a popular enumeration of 
our living poets the author’s name would probably not be found. 
This is a striking fact, but not without its explanation. Sacred 
poetry appeals to higher feelings and deeper sympathies than those 
aroused by profane : it may therefore sometimes succeed in spite 
of defects, which would mar the success of profane. Where the 
devotional spirit within us is strongly excited, we do not stay, 
we are not in a humour, to scan the rhythm or the expression : 
but for the same reason the fit audience is not uncommonly the 
fewer — the poet gains in intensity of admiration, but loses per* 
haps in the range of mere popularity. 

We have said that we do not intend now to review the f Chris- 
tian Year * in detail, yet a sentence or two of comment may be 
fittingly introduced here. Its faults are upon the surface, and prin- 
cipally such as may be called technical ; here and there an ill- 
matched rhymes— too&often an unharmonious line — a metre not 
formed on a skilful or just analogy — suggesting the idea, which, 
he somewhere applies to himself, of * a dull and tuneless ear 
4 That lingers by soft Music’s cell.’ 

Faults such as these might have been for the most part, if not 
altogether, avoided in the beginning by more care, but we would 
not now suggest any attempt at amendment — such as the work is, 
let it remain, rather than run the hazard of alteration in a different 
state of feeling from that which dictated the original verses. 

But besides these the work has a graver fault — one which must 
always impede its full or immediate success with ordinary readers 
— which its most enthusiastic admirers must acknowledge ; it is - 
undoubtedly not seldom difficult entirely to apprehend its mean- 
ing, and that sometimes not from the depth of thought, but from 
its imperfect expression. It is not quite a fair nickname which 
an eminent dignitary, a very felicitous godfather in this way, of 
men and things, is said to have given it — of his Sunday Puzzle. 
But it must be confessed that even where the expression is perfect, 
we may have to place ourselves in the author’s own position with 
regard to his subject, and that very often not a common one, to 
enable ourselves fully to enter into his view of it. We must ac- 
quire something like a familiarity with his own private studies and 
habits of reasoning, and, if it may be, make ourselves one with 
him in his delicate traii$ of feeling. Those who have most nearly 
arrived at this, will be the readiest to declare how difficult it must 
be for the larger number of readers. 

The • Christian Year,' however, is not a volume which is read 
once and laid aside for ever — it is Intended to be in the way of a 
manual— read from week to week and day to day— again ind 
again — so that' this fault soon ceases to be felt — and in return 

those 
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tS#se who are most iii the habit of so usfag it, find perhaps in this 
eirguinstance an additional charm — they seldom return to a poem 
in it without gaining something new, or seeming to find some new 
beauty in the perusal. This is a quality eminently required in 
that which is to be used as a manual, to be always the same in 
feeling and character, yet ever new in particulars. And this may 
be one reason why the * Christian Year,* beyond any other volume 
of uninspired poetry that we know, comes to exercise an influence 
over the thoughts and affections ; but there are graver and more 
powerful reasons for the same result which yet we feel a difficulty 
in mentioning, because they seem to denote an excess of personal 
reverence, which no one would’ condemn more gravely than the 
author himself — it must be said, however, that in reading it 
habitually we grow to feel that we are having intercourse with a 
mind and spirit of no common order. We are conscious of the 
presence, as it were, of one more humble indeed, more subdued, 
and self- forgetting than ourselves, oppressed with a sense of in- 
firmities and errors, of unsatisfied responsibilities, and unrequited 
mercies, yet still a recluse more holy and pure than ourselves, in 
whose presence we are ashamed to indulge in any worldly, impure, 
or ungoverned imaginations, and from whose lips such teaching 
as the * Christian Year’ unfolds, comes with a most impressive 
and irresistible reality. 

This is a very high attribute; but the language we have used 
is measured by the soberest reflection : and indeed no sacred 
poetry of the highest order can exist where this cannot be truly 
said. Without this we are invaded by a sense of unreality, where 
truth is essential to cordial admiration, and where we cannot 
afford to separate in idea the author and his work. On this con- 
dition alone can sacred poetry acquire that permanent hold over 
the feelings and affections of its readers, which is its pre-eminent 
object. In the present instance, indeed, there are not wanting 
the minor charms of poetry ; no poet of the age has observed 
the face of nature, in English landscape at least, or studied the 
movements of the human heart, more attentively ; no one has 
described with more truth or feeling the various changes of the 
former, nor how they operate on the latter ; or the analogies, dim 
or clear, which subsist between the two. 

Our limits in the present paper will.jnot allow us to make 
many extracts* and even by many it would not be easy to justify 
all that we have said ; it is only by the habitual use of the work 
that we can expect our readers fully to sympathise with our feel- 
ings* Yet we will venture to extract two poems entire from the 
vqlhme, as a fair sample of the whole. 

The stanzas for the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, on the 
;v Lilies 
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Lilies of the Field, present us with a happy union of Scriptu^H 
allusion and moral teaching, with the most tender and delicate 
painting of Nature. 

‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow/ — St. Matth. vi. 28. 

‘ Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies 

Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew. 

What more than magic in you lies, 

To fill the heart's fond view ? 

In childhood's sports, companions gay : 

In sorrow, on life's downward way, 

How soothing ! — in our last decay. 

Memorials prompt and true. 

Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 

As pure us fragrant and as fair, , 

As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 

Fall’ll all beside — the world of life 
How is it stained with fear and strife ! 

In Reason's world what storms are rife, 

What passions range and glare 1 

But cheerful and un chang'd the while. 

Your first and perfect form ye show. 

The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world's opening glow. 

The stars of Heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought ; 

Ye may be found, if ye are sought. 

And as we gaze, we know. 

Ye dwell beside our paths and homes. 

Our paths of sin — our homes of sorrow j 
And guilty mau where’er he roams. 

Your innocent mirth may borrow. 

The birds of air before us fleet. 

They cannot brook our shame to meet — 

But we may taste your solace sweet. 

And come again to-morrow. 

Ye fearless in your nests abide — 

Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise. 

Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes ; 

For ye could draw the admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys; v 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 

He taught us how to prize. 

Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour. 

As when he paused, and owned you good ; 

His blessing on earth’s primal hour 
Ye felt it all renew’d. 


What 
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What care ye now, if winter’s storm 
Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form ? 

Christ's blessing at your heart is warm ; 

Ye fear no vexing mood. 

Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind 
That daily court you and caress. 

How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness ! 

“ Live for to-day ! to-morrow's light 
To-morrow's cares will bring to sight : 

Go sleep like closing flowers at night , 

And Heaven thy morn will bless." ’ — p. 233. 

We will venture to add one very sweet poem from the Occa- 
sional Services — that on the Visitation and Communion of the 
Sick : — 

4 Oh Youth and Joy! your airy tread 
Too lightly springs by Soriow’s bed; 

Your keen cyc-glances are too bright, 

Too restless for a sick man's sight. 

Farewell : — for one short life wc part : 

I rather woo the soothing art. 

Which only souls in suffering tried 
. Bear to their suffering brethren's side. 

Where may wc learn that gentle spell ? 

Mother of Martyrs, thou canst tell ! 

Thou who didst watch thy dying Spouse 
With pierced hands and bleeding brows. 

Whose tears from age to age aTe shed 
O’er sainted sons untimely dead : 

If e’er we charm a soul in pain, 

Thine is the key-note of our strain. 

How sweet with thee to lift the latch 
Where Faitli has kept her midnight watch 
Smiling on woe : with thee to kneel, 

Where fixed, as if one player could heal. 

She listens till her pale eye glow 
With joy wild health can never kuow, 

And each calm feature, ere we read. 

Speaks silently thy glorious Creed. 

Such have I seen : and while they pour'd 
Their hearts in every contrite word. 

How have I rather longed to kneel, 

And ask of them sweet pardon's seal ! 

How blest the heavenly music brought 
By Thee to aid my faltering thought ! 

‘Peace ere we kneel — and when we cease 
To pray— the fardVell word is Peace. 


I came 
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l came again ; the place was bright 
“ With something of celestial light,”— 
A simple altar by the bed 
For high Communion meetly spread — 
Chalice and plate and snowy vest. — 
We ate and drank : then calmly blest, 
All mourners, one with dying breath, 
We sate and talk’d of Jesus* death. 


Once more I came : the silent room 
Was veil’d in sadly soothing gloom. 

And ready for her last abode 
The pale form like a lily show’d, 

By virgin fingers duly spread. 

And priz’d for love of summer fled. 

The light from those soft smiling e\es 
Had fleeted to its parent skies. 

O soothe us — haunt us— night and day. 

Ye gentle Spirits far away — 

With whom we shared the cup of grace — 

Then parted ; ye to Christ’s embrace. 

We to the lonesome world again : 

Yet mindful of th* unearthly strain 
Practis’d with you at Eden’s door. 

To be sung on, where Angels soar, 

With blended voices evermore.’ — p. 354. 

We part with the * Christian Year ’ without more comment. 
It was a very appropriate task for such an author, the next which 
occupied him — a metrical version of the Psalms of David — now 
better known as the Oxford Psalter. I*i the Preface he states 
that * it was undertaken in the first instance with a serious 


apprehension, which has since grown into a full conviction that 
the thing attempted is, strictly speaking, impossible.’ Perhaps it 
is but too true that a metrical version of the Psalms, at all ap- 
proaching to perfection, is an impossibility — the fundamental dif- 
ference of character between Hebrew and English poetry might 
alone account for this. But independently of this consideration 
we should not have expected the author of the * Christian Year* 
to produce a popular version : — the majority of readers must of 
course be unable to judge of its fidelity to the original — too many 
are regardless of it ; — smooth lines, correct rhymes, and an easily 


understood matter they must have, and these they find in the 
commonplace moralities and generalities of Tate and Brady, 
Merrick, or Hall ; while another large class, who secretly sigh 
for the exciting hymn-book of the Methodist, require that the 
Psalms should be made, as they term it, more evangelical, as the 
condition on which they shall retain even a divided place in our 
service. With 
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With the author of the * Christian Year ’ it might be expected 
that all considerations would yield to the one paramount duty of 
fidelity to the original. l>eep reverence for it would preclude 
the supposition that he could improve on it — nor, if it were pos- 
sible for him to have entertained the notion that he could make it 
more useful by any adaptation to Christian services, would he 
have thought it allowable to attempt that by addition, retrench- 
ment, or alteration. He must have well known that to follow the 
abrupt transitions, the frequent change of persons, the parallelisms 
of Hebrew poetry would often give to English stanzas an air of 
abruptness, inconsequence, and tame repetition — yet these were 
conditions of hi* work from which his sense of duty precluded any 
attempt to escape. lie has sacrificed to these the immediate 
popularity of his version, but we would fain hope not its ultimate 
success — for even under these difficulties it is an extraordinary 
performance, as well adapted for singing as any that has pre- 
ceded it, with more of real poetry, and with the rare merit of pre- 
senting neither more nor less than the thought and imagery of the 
original. It will very often occur that the version disappoints the 
reader, who knowing that a scholar of taste and real poetical 
genius is the translator, takes it up as a book to read ; but we 
would remind such that he mistakes its purpose — a metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms is intended not to be read, but sung. Who for 
mere reading would leave the beautiful rhythms of the Prayer- 
Book Psalter for the most perfect metrical version that can be 
imagined ? * In singing, especially in congregational singing, 
where numbers communicate and augment the feeling, rough 
lines, and homely phrases, and abrupt transitions, and frequent 
repetitions may not only be overlooked or forgiven — they may 
sometimes help to increase the intensity of the feeling, because 
they seem’ to convey an assurance that we are uttering the very 
matter of ari inspired original. The true question then, to state 
it colloquially, is, not how it reads, but how it sing’s; if it is but 
equal to former translations in this important respect, it is surely 
of importance to introduce it generally into use, for we are certain 
that thereby much additional knowledge of the Psalms themselves 
would be acquired by the people — they wdfcdd gradually learn to 
distinguish the typical and prophetical parts from the merely bio- 
graphical and historical. To a reverent heart, moreover, it is 
really painful to be compelled to join in singing some of the ver- 
sions that proceed on the principle of adaptation. Let a man read 
these two verses of the 40th Psalm, and consider in whose person, 
and* on* what awful occasion they were uttered : — * Then said 
lot I come, in the volume of the book it is written of me — I 
delight -to do thy Vill oh ! 'my God ; yea, thy law is* within my 

heart.’ 
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heart.’ We think after such consideration it would rather stick 
in his throat to sing this adaptation from Hall's collection dedi* 
c&ted to the Bishop of London, and principally , in use in that 
diocese : — 

‘ O help me therefore to fulfil 

The sacred truth thy words impart ; 
v Make me to love thy perfect will. 

And write thy law upon my heart/ 

Shocking as this is, it is but the fair result of the system. 

From these general notices we approach at length to the work 
which has given us the opportunity of making them — the 4 Lyra 
Innocentium — Thoughts in verse on Christian Children; their 
Ways and tlieir Privileges.* Like the two former works, it appears 
anonymously, and is not even connected in the Utle-page with 
the author of the * Christian Year.* But whatever may be the 
peril of determining authorship upon internal evidence, wc have 
no fears here. No one can read the two works and entertain the 
least doubt; and when we consider that nearly twenty years have 
intervened between the first publication of each, it is a remarkable 
and a delightful fact to find undiminishetl in the latter the fresh- 
ness, purity, and childlike simplicity of heart, which are so cha- 
racteristic of the former. To an author w ho wrote for fame, this 
publication, after so much success and so long an interval, must 
needs be matter of much anxiety ; — if he comes before the public 
with the authority of a great name, so also has lie to encounter 
the judgment of a more fastidious audience, and the chilling effect 
of comparison with the established favourite. To a certain extent, 
whatever may be the merils of the new work, years must elapse 
before the effect of this comparison can be entirely done away. 
Poetry, like the * Christian Year,* used as a manual, and asso- 
ciated in the course of years with a thousand tender recollections, 
comes to have a hold on us far beyond the effect of its bwn excel- 
lence ; it cannot be dislodged ; we grow to be tender of it in any 
comparison — and yet wc will compare ; and so are apt to regard 
the new-comer as a rival. a. 

In the present case too, there will be too many who will read 
the * Lyra* with an anxiety about the religious opinions advanced 
in it, which, as we have before observed, the 1 Christian Year * 
escaped. We cannot wonder at this, nor severely censure it : the 
world is agreed upon the author, although he has chosen, from the 
retiringness of his character, to maintain the reserve with which 
he commenced. It is impossible for him not to write from the 
heart, and nothing interests his heart so deeply as religious truth ; 
he cannot write therefore where religious opinions would be in 
place, without expressing them directly or indifectly; and what 

subject 
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subject is there which has not its religious aspect to the mind that 
habitually seeks for heaven and heavenly analogies, in the appear- 
ances and incidents which surround and befal us on earth ? Now 
it cannot be disguised that the opinions of this author on such 
subjects are not matters of mere poetical interest ; they are of 
deep importance. His opponents, we will not call ^them fierce, 
but at least we may call th'£l&4iis warm opponents, feel this, and 
they will scan these verses in a spirit and with a purpose, we fear, 
inaccessible to the influence of poetry ; while the more thoughtful 
of those who have taken comfort through many troublous and 
painful seasons in the 1 Christian Year/ may be excused if even 
they cannot exempt themselves from all anxiety : lest in the 
progress of opinion and its melancholy consequences, something 
might be found in these pages on which they could repose with 
lesi security than on their earlier guide. 

All these are disturbing causes ; but to readers such as these 
last we cheerfully give assurance of entire satisfaction. We should 
have no right, if we hgd the means, to scan and developc what 
may from time to time have been the author’s thoughts in the 
many years that have elapsed, in which he cannot have been 
other than a deeply interested observer of the melancholy events 
which have rent so many members from our church ; such an in- 
quiry would be as liable to error in the result, as it would be 
impertinent and indelicate in its progress. In this matter our 
proper concern with him is as a teacher — and we may be sure 
that he teaches as he feels and believes. There is a remarkable 
consistency in the faith expressed in the two works — such as the 
author was in 1827, $uch he manifests himself in 1846. Self- 
forgetting in this as in the former, he does not allow room even 
for the sadness or anxiety to appear, which it might be supposed 
would press heavy on bis heart. Then, as now, he could afford 
from an hottest and undoubting loyalty to acknowledge omissions 
and excesses — things that might be amended — graces that might 
be added -^-restraints that might be removed. Then, as now, he 
declined tq^prove his devotion to the English Church by un- 
charitable ttndistinguishing censures on the Church of Rome : 
but now as then the Church of his fathers^ the Church in which 
he was born — the Church in which his parents and many saints 
dearer to him than himself, have lived and died — the Church 
to which, from his early manhood, he has been a #worn servant, 
claims and has the homage of his lips, and the dutiful and loving 
obedience of bis heart. 

W* have spoken of disturbing causes— how alien U) the spirit 
i^bait breathes in this volume ! We Would, if we could, disarm 
tbe spirit of polemical criticism at least ; and beg all who would 

/ approach 
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approach it gis controversialists, to read first in a quiet moment 
the prefatory stanzas, and lay the volume by if they do not inspire 
a feeling towards the writer which would make controversy with 
him distasteful. 


* To all Friendly Headers . 

4 There are, who love upon their knees 
To linger when their prayers are said, 

And lengthen out their litanies 

In duteous care for quick and dead. 

Thou of all love the Source and Guide ! 

O may some hovering thought of theirs. 
Where I am kneeling, gently glide, 

And higher waft these earth-hound prayers ! 

There are who gazing on the stars 

Love-tokens read from worlds of light, 

Not as dim seen through prison-bars. 

But as with Angels* welcome bright. 

Oh, had we kept entire the vow • 

And covenant of our infant eyes, 

We, too, might trace untrembling now 
Glad lessons m the moonlight skies. 

There are to whom this gay green earth 
Might seem a mournful penance cave, 

For they have marred their holy birth, 

Have rent the bowers that o’er them wave. 
Where underneath Thy Cross they lie, 

Mark me a place : thy Mercy’s ray 
Is healing even to such as I, 

Else wherefore bid us hope and pray ? 

What if there were who laid one hand 
Upon the Lyre of Innocence, 

While the other over sea and land 
Beckon’d foul shapes in dream intense 
Of earthly passion ? — Whoso reads. 

In pity kneel for him, and pour 
A deep heart-prayer (O, much it needs !) 

That lies ngtay be his hope no more. 

Pray that the mist by sin and shame 
Left on his soul may fleet ; that he 
A true and timely word may frame 
For weary hearts, that ask to see 
Their way in our dim twilight hour : 

, His lips so purg’d with penance fire 
That he may guide them in Christ’s power 
Along the path of their desire ; 

VOL. LXXVIII. NO. CLV. D 


And 
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And with no faint nor erring voice, 

May to the wanderer whisper— Stay ; 

God chooses for thee — seal his choice , 

Nor from thy mother's shadow stray . 

For sure thine holy mother’s shade * 

Rests yet upon thine ancient home ; 

No voice from Ileaven hath clearly said — 
u Let us depart ” — then fear to roam. 

Pray that the prayer of innocence 
On earth, of saints in Heaven above, 

Guard as of old our lonely tents ; 

Till, as one faith is ours, in love 
We own all churches, and arc own’d. 

Pray him to save by rhastenings keen 
The harps that hail his bride enthron’d 
From wayward touch of hands unclean.’ 

February 8, 1846. 

The work is divided into ten sections of poems : the sections 
following each other in a natural order, the poems varying in 
length and number ; but each in some measure connected with 
the other, at least by a common reference to the title of the section. 
Several of the poems are applied to particular Sundays or holi- 
days. ‘ According to the first idea of this little volume,* says the 
advertisement, it ‘ would have proved a sort of Christian Year for 
teachers and nurses, and others who are much employed about 
children.* Teachers and nurses they must be of a somewhat 
high standard who could fully enter into the volume; but our 
English mothers will understand it : we will venture to say that 
not the most tenderly watchful among them has observed child- 
hood, at least on its favourable side, with more delicate discrimi- 
nation. Christian children, be it remembered, no nominal limita- 
tion, are his subject — their ways and their privileges ; and truly 
he brings them before us in sickness and in health, in mirth and 
sorrow — in sport and in earnest — alone and in company — on the 
downy heath, in the brook-side ramble, by the sea-sliore, and in 
the deep wood — grateful for favours, and liberal in bestowing — 
going to cliurch — and in the service — in all these and many more 
such cases drawing the picture with a truth and delicacy, and with 
an affection too for the object which savour more of a gifted 
mother than even of the most child-like poet. But he never 
stops with the picture — some analogy of an exalted kind always 
suggests itself to his mind. Childlike in spirit, the volume 
has nothing childish or effeminate in thought or language ; often, 
indeed, the doubt will be whether the depth of the former has 
not gone beyond the seeming object of the volume, and imparted 
too much difficulty to it. 


We 
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We are desirous rather to make our readers acquainted with 
the contents of ^he volume than to indulge in theories of our own ; 
and yet it is difficult to give a consecutive analysis of a woi k lik e 
this, nor will it«be necessary; we will rather give a somewhat 
detailed account of one of the sections — the second, taken at 
hazard — the Cradle-Songs ; as best enabling our readers to form 
a true notion of the character of the whole work. It would be 
a wrong to him, however, to omit that his opening section is on 
Iloly Baptism, the commencement of the life of a Christian 
Child. He closes it with these few lines on the death of the 
N ew Baptized, in which he exemplifies as happily as any where 
the character we have given above : — 

* What purer, brighter sight on earth, than when 
The sun looks down upon a drop of dew 
Hid in some nook from all but Angels’ ken, 

And with his radiance bathes it through and through, 

Then into realms too clear for our faint view 
Exhales and draws it with absorbing love i’ 

And what if Heaven therein give token true 
Of grace that new-born dying infants prove 
Just touch’d with Jesus’ light, then lost in joys above.’ 

The second section begins with a poem contributed by a friend, 
on * The First Smile,’ fancifully enough supposed to occur in 
sleep, from the tradition of St. Augustin, recorded by himself. 
The second is * Children like Parents the scene in the nursery 
is thus livelily described : 

4 When travail hours are spent and o’er, 

And genial hours of joy 
In cradle-Bongs, and nursery lore 
All the glad home employ ; 

Full busy in her kindly mood 
Is Fancy, to descry 
The welcome notes of fatherhood 
In form and lip and eye. 

And elder brethren’s hearts are proud 
And sisters blush and smile, 

As round the babe by turns they crowd, 

A brief and wondering while. 

With eager speed they ready make 
Soft bosom and safe arm, 

As though such burthen once to take, 

* A blessing were and charm.’ — pp. 23, 24. 

But this earthly is only to lead us on to the heavenly counter- 
part : from the tracing of likenesses on earth we pass to the em- 
ployment of our elder brethren in heaven : — 

n 2 ‘Oh, 
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1 Oh, well the denizens of Heaven 
Their Master’s children know. 

By filial yearnings sweet and even, 

By patient smiles in woe, 

By gaze of meek inquiry, turn’d 
Towards th’ informing Eye, 

By tears that to obey have learn ’d, 

By clasped hands on high. 

Well may we guess, our Guardians true 
Stoop low and tarry long, 

Each accent noting, each faint hue. 

That shows us weak or strong ; 

And even as loving nurses hero 
Joy in the babe to find 
The likeness true of kinsman dear, 

Or brother good and kind, 

So in each budding inward grace 
The Seraphs’ searching ken 
The memory haply may retrace 
Of ancient, holy men. 

For of her Saints the Sacred Home 
Is never quite bereft; 

Each a bright shadow in the gloom , 

A glorious type , hath left . 

And by those features , stern or sweet , 
Resigned or dauntless , all 
Heavens keen-eyed Watchers use to mete , 
Which mortals holy call . 

“ And hark,” saith one, “ the soul I guide — 
I heard it gently sigh 
In such a tone as Peter sighed. 

Touched by his Saviour’s eye.” 

“ And see,” another cries, c< how soft 
Smiles on that little child 
Yon aged man ! even so full oft 
The loved Disciple smiled.” 

And oh, be sure no guardian fires 
Flash brighter in their joy 
Than theirs, who scan the meek desires 
And lowly lone employ 

Of maiden in her quiet bower. 

When haply glance or mien 
Reminds them of the lily flower 
With Blessed Mary seen.— 
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But as when babes by look or tone 
Brother or friend recall, 

In all the Parents' right we own, 

Their memory blend with all : 

So in earth’s saintly multitude 
Discern we Saints above : — 

In these, the Fountain Orb of Good, 

Pure light and endless Love.’ 

Two of these stanzas which we have printed in italics, present 
a tolerably fair specimen of the difficulty so often imputed as a 
fault to the author : the thought in the first is deep and conso- 
latory— here announced, in the full confidence of faith, that by 
God’s appointment so it must be — the church on earth is never 
wholly bereft of her saints — the greatest of the departed leave 
their bright shadows and glorious types even in our darkest gloom ; 
and the angels measure all that we call holy in character by those 
spiritual features — * the budding inward graces’ — which according 
to their character, stern or sweet, resigned or dauntless, bring 
back the likeness of this or that great departed one. This mean- 
ing might well escape the reader of ordinary attention; and in the 
last stanza the author is certainly in fault. 4 Those features stern 
or sweet,’ are so far removed from the ‘ budding inward graces,’ 
that the reference should have been more distinctly marked ; and 
again, the position of 4 all,* in the second line naturally connects 
it with the 4 Watchers,’ and sets us to look out for something to 
be governed by the verb 4 mete.’ 

The third poem, the 4 Lullaby,’ we pass over, and come to the 
fourth, 4 Sleeping on the Waters,’ in which the entire security of 
the infant sleeping in his cradle, spite of storms without and 
sorrows within the cottage, suggests the recollection of Moses on 
the Nile, and this of our Saviour on the sea of Tiberias. All 
three pictures are drawn to the life — how few are the touches in 
the first, yet how completely and with what individuality do they 
bring the whole before our eyes : — 

* beside the hearth 

The lowly cradle mark, 

Where, wearied with his ten hours’ mirth, 

Sleeps in his own warm ark 
A bright-haired, babe , with arm upraised , 

As though the slumberous dew 
Stole o’er him, while in faith he gazed 
Upon his guardian true. 

Storms may rush in, (?) and crimes and woes 
Deform the quiet bower : 

They may' not mar the deep repose 
Of that immortal flower. 


Though 
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Though only broken hearts be found 
To watch his cradle by. 

No blight is on his slumbers sound, 

No touch of harmful eye/ 

With as few touches the Infant Lawgiver in his little ark is 
painted ; but the contrast between his helpless condition there, 
and the awful control he shall exercise over the river in after- 
years, is strikingly brought out : — 

* What recks he of his mother’s tears, 

His sister's boding sigh ? 

The whispering reeds are all he hears , 

And Nile , soft-weltering nigh 
Sings him to sleep ; but he will wake, 

And o’er the haughty flood 
Wave his stern rod, and lo ! — a lake, 

A restless sea of blood/ 

The epithet ‘ haughty* is surely ill chosen in this place ; but the 
transition to the third picture in the poem is beautifully conceived, 
and the picture as happily drawn : — 

‘ Hail ! chosen type and image true 
Of Jesus on the sea ! 

In slumber and in glory too, 

Shadowed of old by thee. 

Save that in calmness thou didst sleep 
The summer stream beside — 

He on a wider wilder deep, 

Where boding night-winds sigh’d — 

Sigh’d, when at eve he laid him down. 

But with a sound like flame 
At midnight from the mountain’s crown 
Upon his slumbers came. 

Lo ! how they watch till he awake, 

Around his rude low bed ; 

How wistful count the waves that break 
So near His sacred head/ — p. 36 

We pass over * First Waking/ * Looking Westward,’ and r Up- 
ward Gazing/ to pause for a moment on the eighth poem in the 
section — 9 Children’s Thankfulness / it is on* the grateful spirit 
with which young children acknowledge even small favours, as 
they seem to us, and the thanklessness which we exhibit towards 
our Maker for the greatest. The moral is summed up in the 
last stanza: — 

‘ Save our blessings, Master, save 
From the blight of thankless eye, 

, Teach us for all joys to crave 
Benediction pure and high ; 


Own 
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Own them giv’n, endure them gone, 

Shrink from their hardening touch, yet prize them won ; 

Prize them as rich odours meet 
For love to lavish on His sacred feet ; 

Prize them as sparkles bright 

Of heavenly dew from yon o'er flowing well of light.’ — p. 48. 
But the whole poem is suggested by the most trifling incident — 
a child in arms has given him a violet from her nosegay ; he has 
neglected to thank her for it ; she manifests her sense of this as 
something which even so early she has learned to be wrong. 
Thus richly is the child painted. The comparison to the gor- 
geous Indian bird strikes us as singularly beautiful : — 

• Why so stately, maiden fair, 

Rising in thy nurse's arms 
With that condescending air. 

Gathering up thy queenly charms 
Like some gorgeous Indian bird, 

Which, when at eve the balmy copse is stirr’d, 

Turns the glowing neck to chide 
Th* irreverent footfall, then makes haste to hide 
Again its lustre deep 

Under the purple wing, best home of downy sleep. 

Not as yet she comprehends 

How the tongues of men reprove, 

But a spirit o’er her bends, 

Train’d in Heaven to courteous love, 

And with wondering grave rebuke 
Tempers to-day shy tone, and bashful look : 

Graceless one — 't is all of thee. 

Who for her maiden bounty full and free. 

The violet from her gay 

And guileless bosom, didst no word of thanks repay.’ — p. 46- 
What a slight incident to have been so deeply treasured up and 
made the ground-work of so much rich painting, and such serious 
meditation. The volume is full of such notices as these from 
infant life and childhood, not invented, but observed incidents ; 
and here again English mothers, we are satisfied, will agree with 
us not only that the author observes delicately and paints truly, 
but that incidents founding such reflections as his may be ob- 
served almost daily, if we will but note with an affectionate and 
attentive heart the ways and manners of these little Christians. 
It is Coleridge, in his * Table Talk,* who says how inimitably 
graceful children are, in general, before they learn to dance. 
Something analogous might be truly said of their gracious move - 
ments of heart and mind, at early ages, when they have appre- 
hended but a few and simple lessons, believe them implicitly, and 

so 
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so take them up as it were into their system, as to feel a moral 
shock when they see them broken by others. Perhaps it is dif- 
ficult to conceive the effect of the daily unconscious breaches of 
elementary lessons which we commit before the eyes of children. 

It is curious that in the next sentence to the one we have cited 
from Coleridge, he says * there seems a sort of sympathy between 
the more generous dogs and little children ; I believe an instance 
of a little child being attacked by a large dog is very rare indeed.’ 
The poem which follows in the ‘ Lyra,’ — * Children with Dumb 
Creatures/ is a beautiful amplification and exaltation of this not 
uncommon remark; the motto chosen for it is f The sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’s den.* We had marked the open- 
ing stanzas of this beautiful piece for citation, and we would 
recommend the whole, both in its descriptive parts and its reflec- 
tive, as a very happy specimen of the author's poetry. We are 
compelled to pass on, because we cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of extracting almost entire the poem which next follows — 

* Lifting up to the Cross.’ The motto chosen for it is Mattli. 
xx. 22, our Saviour’s memorable answer to Zebedee’s children, 

* Ye. know not what ye ask,’ &c„ and the incident on which it is 
founded is a scene described to the author, by one who had 
witnessed it on the continent, of an elder sister lifting her newly 
baptized brother to the lips of the Crucifix. He has adopted the 
rapid ballad metre, which he uses with freedom and spirit : — 

‘ Upon a verdant hillock the sacred sign appears, 

A damsel on no trembling arm an eager babe uprears. 

With a sister’s yearning love, and an elder sister’s pride. 

She lifts the new- baptiz’d, to greet the Friend who for him died. 

Who may the maiden’s thought divine, performing thus in sight 
Of all the heavenly Watchers her pure unbidden rite? 

While fearless to those awful Lips her treasure she would raise, 

I see her features shrink, as though she fain would downward gaze. 

Perchance a breath of self-reproach is fluttering round her heart 
u Thou, darling, in our Saviour mayst for certain claim thy part : 

The dews baptismal bright and keen are glistening on thy brow, 

He cannot choose but own thee, in His arms received e’en now. 

But much I’ve sinn’d and little wept: will He not say, ‘Begoue? * 

I dare not meet His searching eye ; my penance is undone. 

V* But thou and thy good Angel, who nerves mine arm to bear 

* And lift thee up so near Him, will strive for me in prayer.” 

Or chanced the Thorny Crown her first upseeking glance to win, 

, And the deep lines of agony traced by the whole world’s sin? 

Ob, deeply in her bosom went the thought, “ Who draw so nigh 
Unto those awful Lips, and share the Lord’s departing sigh, — 

Who 
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Who knowcth what mysterious pledge uppn their souls is bound* 

To copy in their own hearts* blood each keen and bitter Wound ? 1 

If of the dying Jesus we the Kiss of Peace receive, 

How but in daily dying thenceforward dare we live ? 

c< And was it meet, thou tender flower, on thy young life to lay 
Such burdens, pledging thee to vows thou never canst unsay ? 

What if the martyr s fire some day thy dainty limbs devour? 

What if beneath the scourge they writhe, or in dull famine cower? 
What if thou bear the cross within, all aching and decay ? 

And *twas I that laid it on thee : — what if thou fall away ? ” — 

Such is Love’s deep misgiving, when, stronger far than Faith, 

She brings her earthly darlings to the CrosB for life or death. 

4 O, be Thou present in that hour, high Comforter, to lead 
Her memory to th* eternal Law, by the great King decreed, 

What time the highly favoured one who on His bosom lay. 

And He who of the chosen twelve first trode the martyrs* way. 
Taught by their mother, crav’d the boon next to Thy throne to be, 
For her dreams were of the Glory, but the Cross she could not see. 

O well for that fond mother, well for her belov’d, that they. 

When th’ hour His secret meaning told, did by their promise stay. 

“ Thy baptism and Thy cup be ours: for both our hearts are strong.” 
Learn it, ye babes, at matin prime, repeat it all day long. 

Even as the mother’s morning kiss is token of delight 
Through all the merry hours of day, and at fall of dewy night 
Her evening kiss shall to her babe the softest slumbers seal, 

So Thy first greeting life imparts, Thy last shall cheer and heal. — 
Then, maiden, truBt thy nursling here ; thou wilt not choose amiss 
For his sweet soul ; here let him dwell ; here is the gate of bliss. 
Three Saints of old their lips .upon the Incarnate Saviour laid. 

And each with death or agony for the high rapture paid. 

His Mother’s holy kisses of the coming sword* gave 6ign, 

And Simeon's hymn full closely did with his last breath entwine ; 
And Magdalen’s first tearful touch prepared her but to greet 

With homage of a broken heart his pierced and lifeless feet. 

Then courage, duteous maiden ; the nails and bleeding brows, 

The pale and dying lips, are the portion of the Spouse.’ — pp. 56-61. 

This same section contains two more poems — the 12th, 4 Anti- 
cipation and Reflection,' the 1 5th, 4 The Cradle Guarded* — 
which we had marked for citation, but our limits are narrowing 
round us ; the former we would have placed among the * Lessons 
of Nature:! it is one of the neatest in expression, and most com- 
plete in execution of the whole volume. 

A section on * Early Encouragements ’ follows, w T ith eleven 
poems. ‘ Samuel's Prayer,’ * Prayer at Home and in Church/ 
4 Self-Examination,’ 4 Confession,’ 4 Absolution ;* these titles will 

* Pa. xlii. 10. St. Luke ii. 35. John xix. 23. 

sufficiently 
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sufficiently indicate the general design of this section. f Repeating 
the Creed/ with the motto, * Whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world, and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our Faith/ is perhaps the gem of the whole section. 
The author is on favourite and familiar ground, with his village- 
school before him, engaged in the Catechism. How beautiful 
first is the picture, how perfectly real — then how short and true 
the analysis of the Creed — how exalted and how profitable the 
conclusion ! — 

* Give me a tender spotless child. 

Rehearsing or at eve or mom 
His chant of glory undefiled, 

The Creed that with the Church was born. 

Down be his earnest forehead cast. 

His slender fingers joined for prayer. 

With half a frown his eye sealed fast 
Against the world’s intruding glare. 

Who, while his lips so gently move. 

And all his look is purpose strong, 

Can say what wonders, wrought above, 

Upon his unstained fancy throng? 

The world new-framed, the Christ new-born, 

The Mother-Maid, the cross and grave. 

The rising sun on Easter morn, 

The fiery tongues sent down to save, — 

The gathering Church, the Fount of Life, 

The saints and mourners kneeling round, 

The Day to end the body’s strife, 

The Saviour in His people crowned, — 

All in majestic march and even 
To the veil’d eye by turns appear. 

True to their time as stars in heaven, 

No morning dream so still and clear. 

And this is Faith, and thus she wins 
Her victory, day by day rehearsed. 

Seal but thine eye to pleasant sin^. 

Love’s glorious world will on thee burst.’ — pp. 95, 96. 

* Early Encouragements* are naturally followed by f Early 
Warnings.’ One of these poems we cannot pass over, the * Danger 
of Praise/ with the motto, * And he confessed, and denied not; 
but confessed, I am not the Christ.’ When we consider how 
liberally praise is bestowed in the education of children, there 
may seem to be something of an awful sternness in the ruling idea 
of this' little poem ; yet we feel sure no poem in the whole volume 
was written under a deeper or more personal sense of its truth and 

importance.. 
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importance. Praise, indeed, cannot and ought not entirely to bo 
dispensed With in the education of young Christians, yet this poem 
will suggest very Wholesome^ ‘qualifications which should always 
accompany it ; and we are certain that every word of the closing 
reflections will be sincerely felt by the saint in mature life to be 
true in a degree, and with an intensity, which perhaps no one can 
estimate, who has not satisfied himself of the entire sincerity with 
which St. Paul designates himself in those remarkable words, 

€ the chief of sinners.’ We know that this passage has presented 
difficulties to many pious minds, and when they find, as may be 
found, the same words, or the substance of them, adopted in the 
most private devotions of the greatest saints the church has ever 
reared, they are rather shocked with what seems exaggeration and 
insincerity than induced thereby to' question the accuracy of their 
own estimate of themselves. To a heart properly sensitive, praise 
from the world, with a consciousness of unworthy motives, impure 
thoughts, low desires, unseen and unknown (and from this what 
Christian can be free?), must be most painful — the poet would 
make us use it as a penance : — 

‘ When mortals praise thee, hide thine eyes, 

Nor in thy Masters wrong 

Take to thyself Ilis crown and prize ; 

Yet more in heart than tongue. 

None holier than the Desert Priest 
Beneath the Law’s dim sky. 

Yet in Heaven’s kingdom with the least. 

We read, he might not vie. 

No member, yet, of Christ the Son, 

No gospel Prophet he ; 

Only a voice from out the Throne 
Of dread yet blest decree. 

If he confessed, nor dared deny. 

Woe to that Christian’s heart. 

Who in man’s praise would walk on high 
And steal his Saviour’s part ! 

And ah ! to him what tenfold woe, 

Who hides so well his sin, 

Through earth he seems a saint to go. 

Yet dies impure within ! 

Pray we our Lord, one pang to send 
Of deep remorseful fear 

For every smile of partial friend. — 

Praise be our Penance here ! ’ — pp. 104, 10$. 

And here We close our extracts, unwillingly, because we feel as 
if we had hardly d&ne the author justice by our selection. Inhere 

are 
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are poems more pathetic, ‘ Loneliness/ for example, p. 136, 
‘ Bereavement/ p, 149, and ‘Fire/ p. 155, than any wS have 
cited. There are others, again, su6h as ‘ Th£ Stairy Heavens/ 
p. 214, and ‘ The Mourners following the Cross,* p. 246, in a 
higher strain. But we feel that we have done enough to show 
our readers the general nature of what the volume contains. Nei- 
ther have we thought it in place to exercise our office in pointing 
out defects in rhyme or expression ; this volume will be read, and 
will acquire an enduring influence, not for artistical merits, or its 
completeness as mere poetry. In our first little notice of the 
* Christian Year* we said, what in substance we may now repeat, 
that to excel as a poet is evidently no object of the author. Deeply 
imbued with a poetical spirit, lie pays perhaps too little attention 
not only to the tuneableness of his verse, but to the clearing his 
phrase, and to bringing out his idea ; and these last are faults the 
less to be excused, because to bring out his idea with distinctness 
is manifestly, as it ought to be, his main object. We must, how- 
ever, in justice add, that this volume shows an important advance 
in these points. Generally speaking, it is richer in variety of 
metres — some are more beautiful, more skilfully constructed — 
there are fewer verbal defects, or difficulties of syntax ; alto- 
gether it is calculated to produce a more immediate and a more 
general impression. But let us add, it is not a volume to be read 
at a sitting ; he who means to derive from it the pleasure and the 
benefit it is capable of producing, must read little at a time, and 
reflect on what be has read. 

4 The Christian Year* was a great boon to the Christian public; 
it supplied a manifest deficiency in our Church’s helps to her 
children ; every Sunday in the year, every feast or fast-day in her 
calendar, in every Occasional Service she has established, she 
speaks to us with discriminating tenderness, at once authoritative 
and considerate. Poetry she had never called to her aid ; yet who 
can doubt that there are avenues to the heart for good, for solace 
to overcharged feelings, direction, purification, sanctification, which 
poetry only knows ; and this not merely for an exalted individual 
here and there, but for the race in general, high or low, educated 
or uncultivated ? To meet this want was, perhaps unconsciously, 
the design of ‘ The Christian Year/ It is really wonderful in how 
wide an extent this has been effected ; and if it might seem for 
the educated rather than the lower classes, it needs only that edu- 
cation should proceed for these — as the promises from St, Mark’s 
College give us reason to hope it may * — to bring ‘The Christian 

Year* 


• St. Mark's College. But for a remark made in our pretftgnce we should not have 
thought a note necessary to explain the situation or purpose of this important insti- 
* “ “ * tution. 
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Year ' within their reach also; it is the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, a habit of observing their owfa thoughts, and of attending to 
the appearances of nature, rather than what is commonly called 
learning, which is necessary. 

The 4 Lyra* is in effect the complement of 4 The Christian Year ;* 
it presents the Sunday or the Saint’s Day’s service in some hew 
point of view, or it brings to our notice some more general inci- 
dent in the Church Service, or recounts a fact referring to it more 
or less directly ; almost always, however, the reflections, which give 
the work its religious importance, are suggested by some slight 
circumstance noted in infants or children. The author has placed 
before his work the beautiful stanza of Wordsworth : — 

1 Oh, dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn. 

Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee 1 learn.* 

He has written in the spirit of his motto ; and we must say he 
has proved its truth. We will close, neither tendering him our 
praises, nor our censures as critics, but most sincerely our thanks 
as amongst his most attentive readers. 


Art. III. — Voyages of Discovery and Research in the Arctic 
Regions , from the Year 1818 to the Present Time . By Sir John 
Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. London. 8vo. 1846. 

W E learn from our veteran author’s preface to his summary of 
arctic discovery, that his labours have been directed to two 
unexceptionable objects: the first, the gratification of the gallant 
and enduring men whose fame bis book is intended to popu- 
larize ; the second, the instruction of a class of readers who want 
leisure to digest or means to purchase the costly and voluminous 
records of the recent achievements of their countrymen in the field 
of arctic exploration. Although the pages of this Journal have 
followed the successive steps of that discovery with a fidelity which 
may be considered to have exhausted the subject for such pur- 
poses as ours, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of a brief 
notice of our quondam colleague’s summary. We know, from the 

( ution. More than these a note can hardly do. It is conveniently situated at Chelsea, 
in Stanley Grove, and it is the College of the National Society for the training of 
Masters. We must not now speak of the system of the institution, nor how success- 
fully it has been carried out. But with reference to our present subject we would say, 
let any one attend the beautiful chapel, and hear the inmates perform the choral ser- 
vice of the Church from the finest old masters, or let him converse with any of them for 
a short time, and he will see how consistently with habits, diet, and dress of the utmost 
simplicity, the poor and low-born may be raised and softened to true gentility of spirit, 
and have their sense of the good and beautiful opened, and their love for them 
enlarged. * ^ 

testimony 
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testimony of those^tefOern e&, tltat it has given the pleasure it was 
intended to convey ; and/from our own experience, that the quint- 
essence of so many quartos has no ungrateful flavour for those 
who have in their time devoured and digested the materials from 
which it has been distilled. With one solitary exception, the offi- 
cers and men concerned in these successive expeditions will feel 
grateful to the venerable Baronet for his simple and compendious 
abstract of their services. Those perhaps who stand most eminent 
on the list will most be disposed to a generous feeling of regret 
that the exception in question "could not have been altogether 
omitted, or at least dismissed with less particular notice. It must, 
however, be remembered that Sir John Barrow, with respect to 
Sir John Ross, is in the situation not of a rival or a comrade, 
but of a parent who has witnessed two attempts at the murder 
of a favourite child : once like Hercules in the cradle, and after- 
wards when it had attained a vigorous adolescence. It is clear 
that if the log of Captain John Ross’s first voyage had received 
. on his return a lenient scrutiny on the part of a utilitarian and 
economical Board of Admiralty, the western coast of Baffin’s Bay 
would have figured on our charts as a continuous barrier, unless 
some whaler had discovered and penetrated the Sound from which 
Captain Ross retreated so abruptly. That retreat and its attempted 
vindication were hard to put up with in 1818 ; but it was harder 
still to hear it maintained in 1834, that no North-West Passage 
could exist, on grounds such as those alleged in the evidence of 
Sir J. Ross. Sir J. Barrow has had ample revenge. Where, 
according to Sir J. Ross, ‘ the broad ocean leans against the land’ 
of Boothia Felix, Messrs. Dcasc and Simpson have navigated a 
continuous sea — without leaping the imagined isthmus — or looking 
down the descent of fifteen feet measured by Sir J. Ross’s the- 
odolite. 

For those who wish, at small expense of time or money, to obtain 
a comprehensive view of the progress and results of our repeated 
attempts at the two main objects of northern exploration — the 
attainment of the Pole itself, and the performance of the North - 
„ West Passage — the present volume leaves little to be desired. 
To those who, like ourselves, have studied the published accounts, 
it may still serve, like the index map of an Ordnance Survey, to 
facilitate recurrence to particular passages ; but to such tHe por- 
tions of most interest will probably be those which convey the ulti- 
mate .notions of the writer as to the possibilities and probabilities 
which, after all that has been achieved, still remain subjects for 
-conflicting opinion and discussion. It maj seem strange that any 
should venture to maintain an opinion on a point of arctic 
instigation adverse to that of Sir Edward Parry. Even the octogena- 
Jaan ex-secretary of the Admiralty, and founder of the Royal Geo- 
graphical 
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graphical Society, may appear im^r$07ipfeA&^iih the experienced 
commander of four expeditions-^-yet, both with reference to the 
North-West Passage and the attainment of the Pole, the civilian 
stoutly maintains his convictions against the navigator. On the for- 
mer of these subjects we should be cpmpglled, on a division, to vote 
with Sir J. Barrow. We are humbly, at least, of opinion with him 
that the principle of arctic exploration b^sea should be all prac- 
ticable avoidance of the land, instead of navigating between the 
ice and some continuous line of coast; as suggested by Captain 
Parry, and illustrated by his advocacy of Prince Regent’s Inlet as 
the best channel for future attempts (sec page 269). We have 
the benefit of Captain Beaufort’s accordance on this subject ; and 
if we were making a book, in the Newmarket sense of the word, 
we would hazard a bet that if Sir J. Franklin makes his way 
through Davis* Straits, he will have passed either through Wel- 
lington Channel or by Melville Island, and not through Regent’s 
Inlet. The discoveries, indeed, of Franklin, Back, Dease, and 
Simpson, have, since Sir E. Parry conceived the opinion to which 
he adheres, proved the existence of continuous sea in this direc- 
tion ; but they all concur in describing the coast as almost with- 
out a harbour, and the depth of water along it as only sufficient 
for boat navigation. The best mode of attempting the Pole itself 
is another and a distinct question. After the failure of Sir E. 
Parry’s last attempt over the ice, it is scarcely probable that any 
Board of Admiralty will so far share that officer's persevering 
enthusiasm as to renew the attempt in the manner he proposes 
by directing an expedition to winter at Spitzbergen, and prosecute 
its further proceedings in April, in the hope of finding fixed and 
smooth ice, instead of the hummocky and drifting masses which 
foiled the attempt of 1827. We think, however, that such a plan 
promises rather better than Sir J. Barrow’s vision of a summer 
sail through his assumed Polar basin, even assisted by the screw 
propeller. 

We dare not indulge in speculation, still less in prophecy, as to 
the fate and fortunes of those brave men who have again, under 
Sir J. Franklin, disappeared through Lancaster Sound. Till 
October at soonest we may be content to know that no tidings of 
their success can by’ possibility reach us. After that date our 
feelings must begin to be those of the king and princess who 
watched the third disappearance of Schillers diver. God grant 
the result may be different ! Be it what it may, a more enviable 
position on the record of human achievement we can hardly con- 
ceive than that whiefi will be enjoyed by the leaders in these 
various expeditions by sea and land. The solitary instance of 
bloodshed which occurs is one which, so far from defacing the 
record, positively adorns it by the exhibition of stern resolution 

coupled 
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coupled with the strictest justice and the purest humanity. The 
comKtyufftffts which ^hese* voyagfes afford to our knowledge of the 
human** Are/ thbugli necessarily limited, have their value. It is 
satjsfa9]tary d to know th$t Jhe better ingredients of man's mingled 
nature are ubiquitous, and ^dependent of climate and geogra- 
phical position ; while atmosphere and diet may influence 
physical conformation^ the irrepressible fire of the intellect, the « 
milder glow of the social charities, and the in tenser flame of 
parental affection, are frost-proof. To descend a step lower in 
the scale of creation, even the brute tenants of these icy but not 
unpeopled wastes present examples of the latter qualities which 
man cannot contemplate without emotion. If in more genial lati- 
tudes lie has f learned of the little nautilus to sail,’ he may also 
learn of the polar bear and the uncouth walrus not only to shield 
his offspring from danger, but to stand by his friend in the hour 
of trouble, and carry off his wounded comrade from the press of 
battle. 

With regard to the heroes thcmsches of this long and \aricd 
Saga of northern adventure, nothing is more remarkable than that 
wonderful pertinacity m enterprise which maritime pursuits seem 
to have some peculiar power to generate. Sea-sickness is not so 
soon forgotten by a young traveller on his first tour, when ordering 
dinner at Dessin’s, as shipwreck, nipping, mosquitoes, the digestion 
of tripe de roche and old shoes, and all the other sad incidents of 
arctic exploration, by such men as Franklin, Back, and Richard- 
son. In the collection of the College of Surgeons may be seen 
the fragment of a studding-sail boom, the iron end of which, blunt 
and cylindrical, once pinned to the deck an unfortunate sailor 
youth, entering somewhere near the pit of the stomach, making a 
sort of north-west passage between the heart and the lungs, and 
issuing at the back into the oak plank below. He was cured, 
and the interest of the case induced the member of the College 
who attended it to give him, when convalescent, employment as a 
servant. Ease and comfort were of no avail, and as little the re- 
miniscence of liis accident. He returned to the sea, has since 
swum ashore from shipwreck, and is, we doubt not, if alive, still 
a sailor. It required something of the elastic temperament, of 
which the above is an instance in humble life, to call from Italy 
Sir George Back, who had shared the horrors of Franklin's expe- 
dition of 1819, to resume his snow-shoes for another land expedi- 
tion* What shall we say of Sir John Franklin himself — of that 
spirit so buoyant still, though youth had fled 1 We can but pray 
for thiff most amiable and excellent man’s «safe return from the 
expedition in which he is now engaged. 


Art. 
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Art. IV. — The Horses Faot f and JtQW+tQ keep it sq&utj until * 
Illustrations . By William MUefc E$q. , SJxqter, l$4&+ 

A LIVELY French artist wishing to e&hil^t English character, 
drew a Milor and Miladi during thmir JhonSjfrnoon : they have 
ridden out together ; she is thrown, her horse having ^tumbled, to 
whose nose his*m aster applies her smelling-bottle, while tfie victim 
of the faux pas lies fainting by herself. Passing these natural, c6b$e- • 
quences of our selling wives like mares at Smithfield, Mr,* Miles 
considers bad farriery as an important item in indifferent husbandry; 

* For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost ; for the want of a shoe/the 
rider was tost:’ and how this is to be prevented is shown \a his 
hook, which all good men, married or bachelors, who love sound 
horse-flesh, should purchase. 

The author, after serving his country in the Life Guards, was 
wounded and taken prisoner by II) men. Such is the fortune of 
Avar, from which neither Mars nor Majors arc exempt. His 
occupation vtfas pot however gone, when, like Othello, he bade 
farewell to plumed troops: buried in happy retirement, near the 
cathedial of Exeter, he retained his love for neighing steeds, as 
Virgil’s cavalry officers when ghosts in Elysium kept up their 
stable-duty — 

c Qiite cura nitentes 

Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.* 

Here our Miles emeiitus, possessing a good stud of his own, and 
enjoying the confidence of his equestrian friends, never wanted 
four-footed subjects to practise on : not content with theory, he 
did not mould his sabre into a ploughshare or metaphor, but 
forged it into horseshoes himself, after the fashion of Mr. Borrow 
on the great Northern road, or Poitia’s Neapolitan prince, who 
could ‘ not only talk of his horse, but slice him himself;’ and his 
highness did well, for actual expeiiment alone conduces to sound 
conclusion and safe calceolation, which latter, like cookery in the 
diplomat, constitutes the essence of the Ilippiatrist — Heaven save 
the maik — os the ferrier , the iron-working farrier of y ore, is 
called in new-fangled nomenclature. I n vain may professors forge 
ponderous phraseology, eupodology, hippopathology, &c. &c. until 
ostlers speak Greek ; to make horseshoes of iron is the sum of 
the modern vetei inary craft ; all the rest is leather and prunella. 
The shoe is their difficulty and the horse's weal or woe. The 
ancients never nailed to the feet of animals those coverings which 
they well knew the use of as occasional protections ; and, we be- 
lieve, fixtures made of unyielding metal were first fastened to the 
expanding hoof of English horses by William the Conqueror, 
whose death, a manifest judgment, was caused by the stumble 
vot, txxvm. NO. CLV. E of 
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of his foot-wounded steed. The psqne De Ferrers w^s assumed 
by bis master of horseshoes, whose noble descendant free from 
the false shame of Hippiatrists, still proudly charges his supporter 
with a horseshoe-argent^ the canting badge of this chival rescue 
ancestor. 

Mr, Miles, rightly considering the foot to be the important 
organ of a quadruped destined to go, and the shoe the thing' 
which either makes or mars the foot, has limited his investigations 
(for the present only, we trust) to these two prominent points, 
>yliich he has completely mastered, and is indeed a Flavius 
Vegetius Renatus — for so was named the Roman soldier and gen- 
tleman who, some 1 500 years ago, wrote the first amateur treatise 
on veterinary art. Our author combines a clear head with a kind 
heart and a vein of quiet humour ; he handles with equal dex- 
terity hammer and scalpel, pen and pencil, paint-brush and 
engraver’s tools : working and writing with a firm hand, his 
language is so plain that those even who ride, may read and 
understand. As there is no cliarlatanerie in his system, there 
is no technical jargon in liis explanations : nay, he publishes 
so purely for the f information of the uninformed,’ that his 
treatise may be safely laid on any dragoon mess-table. Although 
scarlet is not our colour, yet pleasant is a gentle canter on breezy 
elastic downs, and salutary the constitutional jog in shady lanes, 
where goosequili and Albemarle-street are forgotten, and we 
owe to the horrors of a sudden stumble the comfort of * Miles on 
the Horse’s Foot.’ 

This portion of the quadruped, because it outwardly seems to 
be one solid block, thicker than a tandem-driver’s head, and 
made, therefore, to be battered without mercy on roads as hard, 
contains a mechanism inside that is no less exquisite than those 
mainsprings of grace which are enclosed in the Cinderella slipper 
of Taglioni. 

The horny case is lined with thin platps, that are at once clastic 
,&nd devoid of sensation ; thus concussion is broken, and blows aie 
not felt. By this admirable combination of solidity and elas- 
ticity, the given and most difficult mechanical problem, to wit, 
the moving a heavy body with great velocity, is solved. The ex- 
terior defensive casing is called the 6 crust ’ in England, and the 
‘wdir in France, where men are unrivalled in making phrases, 
fortifications, and puffs. This crust is thickest at the fronts of the 
fore-feet, where the first and greatest shocks are received ; and is 
, thinnest — for Nature does nothing in vain — at the heels, where 

S afttton, not resistance, is required. The ground-surface of 
foot is composed of the sensitive sole, which is endued with a 
f$r of descent and ascent, according to the pressure on it from 

above. 
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above, and of tf iejflrof, a spongy but less finely organized sub- 
stance, whiob swells at the back part; bulbj Snu well defined in 
the unshod dolt, f it is converted,’ says Mr. Miles, f by the mis- 
chievous interference of art— i. e„ repeated bad shoeing — into a 
mere apology for a frog/ He des£anfs on the varieties with the 
gusto of a French epicure. The subject ' is important : how 
indeed can a horse be Expected to jump"* if his frog be inactive? 
This obvious reflection induced Mr. Coleman of the ( College 1 to 
devise a r patent artificial frog,’ and a * patent grasshopper* shoe/ 
with which hunters were to clear six-barred gates ; but both 
inventions unfortunately broke clown, amid grins broader than 
those provoked by the professor’s rhyming namesake. 

The exact use of the frog, an open question among professional 
authors, is left so by our amateur : who shall decide when horse- 
doctors disagree? All, however, are of accord that its functions 
are most important, although none can tell what they arc. The 
name frog is a corruption from frush — i.e. the fourcke (furca) of 
the French, for which tlie German equivalent is gabel , not frosk y 
their botm fide frog; the ancient term had also reference 

to the fork- like form of tlie swallow’s tail ; our unmeaning frog, 
and its disease, tlie running thrush (frush), when translated into 
grcnouille , and merle courantc , occasion doubtful mirth to the 
parfait marecllal of France. 

Be the names and uses of tlie frog what they may, the horny 
wall of the hoof protects three bones in its interior — the coffin, 
coronet, and navicular : the former is let down to the point of the 
lioof, and represents the first bone of the great toe of the human 
foot; more correctly speaking, the whole foot of the horse is one 
toe ; the action will be understood by comparing it to that of the 
fore-finger of our hand, the knee doing the functions of the wrist ; 
a nail driven into this coffin renders a horse dead lame. Nature 
has placed the second bone, the coronet, on the top of this coffin, 
as is done at august funerals. The third bone, the navicular, is 
placed midway behind the two others : although very small, 
‘ being only 2^ inches long in a horse of 16 hands high/ it often 
bears his whole weight, and from doing all the hard work is 
the * navie’ of the locomotive concern ; it rests on a cushion that 
is interposed between it and the frog, and which is softer than 
those eider-down pillows on which Cornish miners dream of the 
reduction of duties on feathers ; a tendon passes under the 
navicular, whose pulley action is facilitated by the secretion of a 
natural grease. The slightest injury causes inflammation ; and 
( a speck in the Ixme no larger than a pin’s head produces a 
lameness that defies human art/ Neptune therefore, veterinarily 
speaking, was right, when in creating the horse marine, he sub- 

k 2 stituted 
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stitutedatail fat the hind legs by which a pair 6f those ticklish 
naviculars were avoided* ' 

- J alius Caesar^W Pliny and Suetonius write .truth, rejoiced in a. 
steed who had human fare-feet, which probably were booted like 
his grooms. Another Augustan horse-fancier buskined the feet of 
his favourite nag with plates of silver; while Poppea, the extrava- 
gant wife : of Nero, used' gold for her mules. Caligula made a 
consul of his horse — -a job, beyond doubt, since modern autho- 
rities find asses to answer equally for such onerous employment, 
he that as it may, classical farriery, when the agricultural mind 
was instructed in hexameters, is a trifle too poetical for practical 
men of this prosaic age of iron ; and an ordinary quadruped 
naturally requires double attention, since the greater the number 
^of feet, the greater the chances of risk from accident or ignorance. 
A four-footed beast that has not one leg to stand upon is not 
likely to lead to much breaking of the tenth commandment. 

i There is, however,’ says our author, ‘ perhaps no word in the Eng- 
lish language which in its true signification implies so much , and in its 
usual one means so little , as the epithet “ sound” when applied to 
horses’ feet. The great latitude extended to the meaning of words in 
horse-dealing transactions has sliorn it of every attribute which gave 
it value, until it conveys no other guarantee than this, that the horse 
is not palpably lame in one foot only ; for if he chance to be lame in 
both fore-feet, the pain of allowing the weight to rest upon cither will 
cause him to pass it as quickly as possible from one to the other, and 
not only save him from condemnation, but most probably gain for him 
the reputation of being a quick stepper.* — p 42. 

Beware nevertheless of hinting, however delicately, that a 
gentleman's horse’s feet are unsound, since the indignation of the 
owner is almost as sure to be aroused thereby as if you sus- 
pected his wife ; yet, although the fact need not be mentioned, 
whenever there is inflammation in the foot, no horse will stand 
on it'; and ‘ pointing ,* in all its varieties, is a sure indication of 
an attempt to relieve the navicular joint, and to shift the seat of 
pain. It is not a ‘ trick,’ as the dealer will say ; for a horse is too 
sensible a beast to inconvenience his whole frame — he never 
plays any tricks on himself, not even a frolicsome bit of 
‘bisho^ing’ or exhilarating * figging.’ 

The progress of disease in the foot is almost imperceptible, and 
ihe development of lameness gradual ; the spur of a brutal rider 
andi he natural courage of a generous animal will cause;much pain 
borne without flinching, but endurance has its limits r first 
tfee 6tep ii shortened, then the ground is struck 1 less forcibly — yet 
Vidld m last he must in the unequal struggle of Nature against 
IrdH J and hfter sinking his head and neck to remove their weight 

^ * from 
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from the feet, down, he cooies^deogiedJy? lame* tothesurprise of 
his master, who, from never suspectingthe growing evil, over?* 
looks the 1 real cause, and attributes the casualty to some recent 
accident ; .* my stupid > groom/ &c. Mr. Miles -considers .war* 
ranties; certificates, &c., to be excellent papers wherewith to 
light cigars : his /earnest advice to a gentleman who has * just 
bought a horse is, to set persevcringly toiwork by good shoeing, 
a loose box, and plenty of exercise, to endeavour to make Tdm 
sound ; and those who follow his suggestions will at least have 
the best chance of attaining this consummation devoutly to be 
Wished for. 

In shoeing a horse properly, which requires two good hours, 
and is very seldom done, three points require consideration : the 
previous preparation of the feet, the form of the shoe, and the 0 
manner of fastening it on. As a general rule, a horse should 
never be shod in his own stable, but always taken 10 the forger 
where, if the shoe does not fit, it can be altered, which cannot be 
done at home, where the foot must be fitted to the shoe. Many 
foolish farriers put the foot in order, as they call it, by rounding 
it, which they fancy looks pretty. This they effect by cutting 
away the hoof of young colts, and pinching their feet like those 
of Chinese ladies, until they can scarcely walk. Where nature 
perseveres in one form, man, whether making shoes of iron or 
satin, cannot easily amend the shape. If the horse’s foot be fet- 
tered, its expansion is circumscribed, by which elasticity is lost and 
unsoundness originated. The first step before putting on a hew 
shoe is the taking off the old one ; the nails must be gently drawn 
out, which requires as much tact as in managing those of the foot 
human; all wrenching off, all. dragging them violently through 
the crust, distresses the patient, who struggles to get free as a 
man does from a rough chiropodist. Forcible extraction injures 
the laminae 'Of the hoof, which, if once separated, never reunite, 
but form ‘ shaky places/ at which good farriers quake. The shoe 
once oft the edges of the hoof are to be rasped, and the sole 
pared out, as a thick one impedes the descent of the coffin bone. 
An operator errs oftener by removing too little than too much— 
the frog excepted, although from its being cut as easily as Gruycre 
cheese, and its then looking so smooth and clean, ( it requires 
more philosophy than falls to the share of most smiths, .to resist 
the temptation to slice away/ Mr. Miles, after defining country 
farrier experience to be an ‘ untiring perseverance, for years in 
one unvaried plan,’ and that generally a mistaken one, observjj}, 
that when gentlemen are contented to remain without knowledge, 
smiths who*, shoe- by rote may be excused — for, after all, they 
neither wear the shoes tior.rkjc the horse. The. wonder is truly 
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that , the owner, however learned and dainty m regards' bis, own 
calculation, on which the comfort of walking depends, remains 
indifferent to that , of the animal by which he is carried* A- 
good master ought to be able to direct what should . be done, 
and to know if it be well done, which he never will accomplish 
without some inkling of farriery. The f far -spread prejudice of 
opening out the heels, and carving the frog into sbape.at every 
shoeing,’ horrifies oi$r. kind author, who never would allow the 
knife to approach it ; for what is sport to the farrier is death 
to the frog. -This elastic organ, when bared of its thin covering 
texture, cannot stand the dry hard road, but shrivels up and 
cracks* while the edges wear into exfoliations called ‘ rags/ which 
a tidy smith cuts away because unsightly. Their separation should 
be left to nature, for the frog casts off these worn-out teguments 
as a snake does his old skin, or a child its first tooth, when a new 
one formed behind is ready to take its place, 

• The form of the shoe is a question of great consequence to the 
horse, and of not less difference of opinion among men : it has 
perplexed the mind veterinarian from Solleysel, the father of the 
art, down to the f College / nor can any general rule be laid 
down, or any standard pattern given, since every horse has his 
own particular foot, just as every farrier has his own pet 
conundrum. A wise smith will be governed by the circumstances 
of every individual case, and will endeavour to make his artificial 
protection conform as nearly as possible to the model set before 
him by nature — that guide who never leads astray. The varieties 
of horseshoes in the e books/ the * panton/ the * expanding/ the 

* paratrite/ &c., exceed those in the shops of Hoby and Mel- 
no tie. Mr, Miles has carefully considered the works of his 
predecessors, and being a thorough master of the anatomy of the 
horse’s foot, has produced, by a judicious selection ol the best 
paints of each, coupled with his own original invention, a result 
which leaves nothing to be desired. His shoes, however, will be 
better understood by on& glance at his engraved specimens than 
by pages of letter-press ; suffice it therefore to say that the pre- 
valent notion, that shoes cannot be too light, is an error. Horses, 
except at Astley’s, are not required to dance ; and an ounce more 
or less, which makes too little difference in weight either to strain 
or weaTy the back sinews, prevents a shoe bending, and affords 
greater protection to the sole and frog. The shoes should be of 
equal thickness throughout, with a flat ground surface, ' as those 

S ingh heels, which asinine smiths make in imitation of- their 
^re dangerously absurd. The toe, which ought- to be raised, 
ur lowered, and Nature’s plan reversed, who elevates* the 
mint in order to avoid obstructions. The web should be wide, 

and 
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and of the same width throughout, instead erf being pinched in, 
because the Vulcan operator ‘likes to see the shoe well set off at 
the heels/ > This is both unpliilosophical and detrimental; it 
deceives the eye of man and injures the foot of the horse. 4 The 
outer edge* of the foot rests on the inner edge of the shoe, and the 
remaining width of the web projects beyond the hoof / so that a 
master who thinks his horse has a good open foot, only has to be 
proud of a bad open shoe, which both conceals deformities under* 
neath and ‘ invites with open arms a bad roa(l to come and do its 
worst.' The heels are made bare just where the navicular joint 
is the most exposed; and if that be inflamed, what must the 
agony be when the unprotected foot treads on a sharp flint? 
The horse ‘ falls suddenly lame,* or ‘ drops as if he had been shot/ 
— ‘ phrases in much too common use to require explanation; 1 
and small is the pity which the suffering animal meets with from 
man ; who, having first destroyed the use of his victim’s feet, 
abuses him because he cannot go ; and imputes 4 grogginess ’ to 
him as a crime, as if he were in liquor like a groom, and not in 
agony. 

The errors of a vicious shoe, and the merits of a good one, are 
set forth by Mr. Miles in several drawings which he lias lithe* 
graphed himself. By placing the two specimens in odious com* 
parison, the reductio ad ahsurdum is complete. He was enabled 
to offer this treat to the public by having most fortunately pur- 
chased ahorse in Devonshire with four genuine Damnonian shoes, 
in which all possible defects were concentrated. The originals 
are nailed over his stable door, to the terror of every witch, farrier, 
and old woman in the west of England. A propos de bott.es t when 
a shoe is properly forged, there is no danger in applying it so 
hot to the hoof as to burn the crust, since irregularities of 
surface are thus discovered and easily removed. In fixing, or 
putting on the shoe, it should rest only on the horny rim of the 
hoof ; it must not press on the sole, and thus cramp its springy 
operation ; or encumber the heels, where the crust is the thinnest 
and the power of expansion the greatest. As to the very im- 
portant manner of fastening it on, and number of nails to be 
used, Mr. Miles, wishing to ascertain with how few this could be 
effected, began with seven for the fore-feet and eight for the hind 
ones, which he gradually reduced to five and six. This limited 
number has been found to answer perfectly, and our author's views 
were entirely corroborated by an intelligent and practical bagsman 
whose life is spent on horseback, and by the veterinary surgeon of a 
dragoon, regiment accustomed to escort the Queen at tip-top pace. 
Thin small nails are the best, as making the smallest holes in 
. ^ -r..... - the 



. tVey< should be^drivea into the outer quarter, where 
the crust is the thickest, ami not forced in too high, but with the 
pehua brought out ms soon os possible, and clenched down broadly,* 

ml then mot too neatly rasjyed away, which weakens theft hold. 
The heels sad inside quarters are to be left free.' The misery 
and destruction entailed on horses by nailing their shoes on both 
sides of the feet are entirely obviated by this simple system of 
one-sided hailing, which is unquestionably the discovery that 
doe3 most honour to modern farriery ; accordingly its adoption is 
pressed upon all owners and lovers of the noble animal, by Mr. 
Miles, with arguments that must carry conviction to all who have 
heads. This grand specific diminishes at once the continual 
struggle between the expansion of the foot and the contraction of 
the iron. Thus fitted on, the shoe becomes a real comfort and 
protection to the wearer, instead of being a torment and incum- 
brance, and the foot is left nearly in a state of nature. From 
the ease which this gives the animal, one-sided nailing will often 
cure the habit of * cutting,* or of spoiling his silk stockings, as 
old Sol ley sol terms this uncomfortable trick. 

It is also the surest method of preventing corns, which are the 
curse of the stable, and, if Mr. Eisenberg’s testimonials be not 
mere puffs, of the house of lords. These corns, white in the 
feet of noblemen, arc, it may berernaiked, red in those of horses, 
being the result of lacerated inflamed blood-vessels; for what is 
called a * corn/ being in fact a bruise, is produced by pressure 
from the heels of the coffin-bone, which itself suffers fiom loss of 
expansive power in the hoof, since Nature, who abhors sinecures 
worse than Joseph Hume, never continues the same measure of 
effective reparation to structures which are not employed, that she 
does to those constantly occupied in their allotted tasks. 

The corn in the horse as well as his master arises from tight 
shoes, and the crying evil is best remedied by taking them off, 
and letting the patient stand all day on wet sawdust in a loose 
box; this answers every purpose of turning him out to grass, 
without any exposure to colds, accidents, or the organic iryuries 
which arise from over-distension of the stomach and bowels. 
Under all circumstances, the shoes should be removed every two 
or throe weeks, according to the work done on them; when the 
heads of the nails are worn away the shoe gets insecure, and will 
rattle whenever a screw is loose: quiet is the test of efficient 
machinery in nations as well as in individuals, whatever Messieurs 
Polk anil Thiers may predicate to the contrary. , 

J$r- Aviles condemns the mode in which the plates or shoes of 
raceus%re fastened on, in which eight and nine nails- are fre- 
, * ' * ijhently 
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quently used for fear of * easting/ No foot, human or equine; 
can expand in a tight shoe ; and the horse declines, and very 
properly, throwing his whole weight with all his heart into his 
feefe The Derby coarse is a mile and a half in length ; to 
accomplish which requires 330 good race-strides, of 24 feet each ; 
the loss of one inch on each stride gives 9 yards and 6 inches: 

‘But suppose the loss to be 4 inches upon each stride* which it is tnuph 
more likely to be, then it would amount to 36 yards 2 feet, or 13 lengths ; 
which is fully enough to raise a cry of “foul play,** “the horse is 
amiss/* &c. Now, no jockey in the world, however frequently lie may 
have ridden a horse, can so exactly measure his stride as to be enabled 
to detect a deficiency of one 72nd part of it, which 4 inches would be, 
much less could he detect the 288th part, which 1 inch would be i so * 
that he never could make himself acquainted with the real cause of so 
signal and unexpected a defeat, and the whole matter would remain in- 
volved m mystery, casting suspicion and distrust on all around/—* 
p. 35. 

Unfortunately, the high-mettled racer, who wears the shoe and 
knows where it pinches, has not the gift of speech like Dean 
Swift’s Houynims. The horse has this deficiency in common 
with the baby, whence farriers find their cavalry quite as difficult 
to manage as physicians do their infantry, who cannot explain 
symptoms. 

The falling off of speed which is often observed between a 
horse’s ‘ last gallop 9 and the race, may be accounted for by his 
having taken his gallop in his old shoes, to which the feet were 
accustomed, while the race was run in new ones, firmly nailed on 
from head to heel, effectually * making him quite safe/ by putting 
it out of the range of possibility that he should ever he enabled to 
c get into his best pace/ Mr. Miles recommends three-quarter 
plates, which should be fastened on by no more than six nails, and 
these placed only between the outer heel and the inner toe. This 
is well worth Lord George Bentinck’s consideration, whenever, 
his present race being over, the kind stars permit him to exchange 
the corrupt atmosphere, tricks, and politics of St. Stephen’s for 
the fresli-aired downs of Newmarket, where, says Mr. Bracy 
Clarke, in his luminous Podopthora, * wealth, learning often, 
and horses, do go hand-in-hand/ Note also this wrinkle for 
fox-hunters: —never, when the season is over, let the horses* 
feet remain cramped up in short hunting- shoes, but relieve them 
by longer ones, just as the rider exchanges his top-boots for slip- 
pers: an easy shoe— blessings on the man who invented it— 
comforts a groggy, overhdnted horse as much as it does a gouty, 
overhsfunched mayor. 

Mr. Miles, duly estimating the advantages of freedom of mo- 
tion. 
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tion, bed long converted his stable-stalls imp boxes, from a dis- 
like to seeing his hobby-horses treated worse than wild beasts, 
who at least are allowed to traverse their den. Loose boxes are 
too generally left untenanted because no horse happens to be an 
invalid ; yet they are more useful to sound animals than even to 
sick ones, since prevention of disease is better than its cwte, The 
poor beast, cribbed, cabined, and confined, chained to his r&ck, 
and tortured by being unable to change position, is put for hours 
to the stocks, and condemned to the hard labour of having 
nothing to do — which destroys dandies and bankrupt commis- 
sioners. The prisoner suffers more from long standing still than 
from any trotting on the hardest road — it is the rest, not the work, 
that kills; and still more, when the pavement of the stall is up- 
hill, which, as liis legs are of equal length, and not like a 
camcleopard’s, is at once painful and injurious; he meets the 
difficulty by standing on his hind toes in order to equalise the 
weight, and thereby strains his tendons and gets ‘ perched.’ The 
floor should be perfectly level and paved with granite slabs, 
which should drain themselves by having herring-bone gutters 
cut in them, as nothing is more fatal to the eyes of horses than 
the ammonia so usually generated under them. A box so ar- 
ranged is not merely a luxury to a horse and mare, but as 
absolute a necessary as one at the Hay market is to a lord 
and lady. Nature is ever our surest guide. The animal when 
grazing in a field never is quiet a second ; frog and sole are always 
on the move, and therefore in good condition, because they regu- 
larly perform tlieir functions ; the cushion of the navicular is never 
there absorbed as it is in an idle stall. If the brains of learned 
men are liable to be 'dried up under similar circumstances of 
otium cum pinyuitudinc , the soles of irrational creatures neces- 
sarily must fare worse ; turn the same animals into loose boxes, 
and the slightest tap on the corn-bin will occasion at least fifty 
wholesome expansions of every sensitive organ. 

Mr. Miles gives working plans of the simple contrivance by 
which he converted a four-stalled stable into one of three boxes. 
This suppression of supernumerary stalls was effected by shifting 
the divisions. A tripartite arrangement is far preferable to solitary 
confinement, for horses are curious, social animals ; they love their 
neighbours, and like to sec what they are at, as much as county 
families do, whose pews adjoin in their parish church. The best 
partition is brick noggiu, which should be cased with boarding* 
andj^prmounted with iron rails : the separation should be carried 
the manger, in order to prevent the company from 
Vjm** each other at meals — a thing which is. not Qiffy un- 
mannerly, but injurious to health. Each hopes to get some of 
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his neighbour's prog, and is also afraid of -his neighbour getting 
some of his; insomuch that the best*-bred horse, even when 
next to a pretty filly, invariably bolts his feed — -just as a Yankee 
senator does at a boarding-house table d’h6te, although Fanny 
Butter sits at his side. Dyspepsia is the sure result of this imper- 
fect mastication. 

One word only on diet. The groom will persist in treating 
his horse like a Christian, which, in his theology, consists in 
giving him as much too many feeds as he does to himself ; but 
shoes are not more surely forged on anvils than diseases are in 
the stomach both of beasts and men who make themselves like 
them. Nature contrives to sustain health and vigour on a pre- 
carious, stinted supply, since it is not what is eaten but what is 
digested that nourishes. Her system should be imitated in quan- 
tity and quality ; she regulates the former according to the length 
of the day and the amount of work required to be done, and bids 
the seasons, her handmaids, vary the latter by a constant change 
in the bill of fare. Her primitive sauces are air and exercise, and 
her best condiment, however shocking to the nerves of Monsieur 
CJde, is mud : more pecks of real dirt are eaten by quadrupeds 
who graze in the fields, than are of moral dirL by your biped para- 
sites who make love to my lord’s eyebrow and soup-tilreen. Pro- 
vide, therefore, your nice nags with their cruet and salt-cellar, by 
placing in each manger a large lump of rock-salt and chalk, to 
which, when troubled with indigestion or acidity, they will as 
surely resort as the most practised London diners-out do to their 
glaubers and potash ; nor will they often require any other physic. 
If a bucket of water be placed always in their reach, they will sip 
often, but never swill themselves out to distension, which they 
otherwise are * obligated to do ' (like their valet) whenever 
liquor comes in their way, in order to lay in a stock like the 
camels, who Reason on the uncertainty of another supply. 

Boses, however beneficial to horses, are unpopular with preju- 
diced grooms, who have an instinctive dread of improvements 
which do not originate with themselves ; and although in truth 
few classes are more ignorant of the philosophy and ologies of the 
horse than stable folk, yet, in common with all who handle 
ribbons or horse-flesh, they have jockied themselves into the 
credit of being the knowing ones par excellence ; accordingly 
such servants, especially if old ones and treasures, generally rule 
and teach their masters, for gentlemen pique themselves vastly on 
connoisseurship of pictures and horses, and are shy of asking 
questions which imply ignorance. The whole genus groom has an 
antipathy U> any changes which give them more work ; they par- 
ticularly dislike, when they have r cleaned * their charges, to see 

them 
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them Ireito wn, v untidy * AM * dirty 9 themselves again ; they 7 sneer 
atwhat they call ‘ finding mares nests;* and prefehd that horses 
CAt their beds, «S the^pious iEneas and his friends did their 
tables. 1 But Ml*. Miles has invented a remedial muzzle for these 
gross feeders, of* which he gives us an engraving. . Boses again 
are ruinous to the Veterinary surgeon, who fees' grooms, since 
they do away with the great cause of profitable grogginess. 
These gentry are jealous of amateur, farriery, and abhor any 
revelations to the uninitiated of family secrets in plain intel- 
ligible English. Mr. Miles cannot expect to be popular in the 
west, a latitude which imports rather than exports wise men ; the 
horse-doctor shudders lest disease, death, and himself should be 
set aside, by every man — Milite duce — becoming his own farrier. 
So thought the pupils of Abernetliy, after his publication to the 
world of the panacea blue pill : * but take courage, gentlemen/ 
said he* ‘not one of your patients will ever follow my advice/ 
Mr. Miles, however, like the Oriental hakim, prefers exercise to 
mercurial treatment — f the best physician is a horse, the best 
apothecary an ass/ Exercise, combined with cleanliness, is 
meat, drink, and physic for horse and groom ; although the latter 
loves rather to lurk in the larder, and never curries his own 
Homan- cemented carcase — and thinks, reasoning from his own 
sensations, that no harm is done to a horse by not going out until 
his legs begin to swell. A regular daily walking-exercise of two 
hours is the smallest possible quantity to ensure health ; while 
three or four are much better. 

* When masters remember that the natural life of a horse is from thirty- 
five to forty years, and that three-fourths of them die, or are destroyed, 
under twelve years* old — used up — with scarcely a foot to go upon; I 
take it/ says Mr. Miles, 4 that they will be very apt to transfer their 
sympathies from the groom, and his trouble, to their own pockets and 
their horses’ welfare.*— p. 41. * 

Yet, were it not for the wise provision of nature which causes 
legs to swell after inaction, apd the overlivcly exuberance of 
anti.es by which a fresh horse exhibits his schoolboy exultation 
of being let loose and getting out of the stable^ — probably even 
less than the present poor pittance of exercise would be given by 
idle grooms and timid masters. 

- , The horny wall of the horse’s foot is apt to get dry and brittle 
in a hot stable, where temperature ought to range from 56° to 60°* 
Dry straw, coupled with excess of heat, produces cracks in the 
crust, the natural effects of ; overbaking ; this is counteracted by 
jgrease and moisture, using the first first — which is an axiom — in 
order to prevent evaporation. Mr, Miles furnishes the receipt 
of an ointment which he has found to succeed admirably. In 
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hot summer ’days the feet should be tied r up , in .jt # doth, and 
occasionally plunged into buckets of cool water $ beware* how- 
ever, of washing the feet too soon after exercise, as it checks 
perspiration and induces fever; clean them when cool, and rub 
the hock and pasterns dry with the hand — the best of towels ; a 
stopping also at night of fresh cow-dung l^eeps the frog moist 
and sweet. 


Art. V. — Inseriptionum J-aliimrum Selectarum amplissima Col * 
lectio eld illustrandam Romance Antiquitaiis disciplinam ao 
commodata, ac magnarum Collcctianum supplemental complura 
emendation esque exhihens. Cum ineditis J. C. Hagenbacbii 

suisque adnotationibus edidit J. C. Orellius. Turici, 1828, 
2 vols. * 

I T is but seldom that we have to acknowledge any contributions 
to literature or the fine arts from Switzerland. The great 
Revolution of 1830 in France drew in its train a whole host of 
minor revolutions among the Alps. Tiny as these for the most 
part were, and often reminding us of Voltaire’s mot on an 4meute 
at Geneva — * a tempest in a tea-cup * — they have still wc fear in 
too many cases arrested the progress of well-ordered improve- 
ment, and substituted the fierce resentment and rancour of party 
for the peaceful rivalries of science. 

Of the literary works in Switzerland before these stirring events, 
one of the latest now lies before us. Professor Orellius of 
Zurich has both laboriously collected and skilfully classified the 
principal Roman inscriptions found in various parts of Europe. 
In these respects, as well as in judicious notes, his two volumes 
appear to us far superior to any former compilation of the kind. 
We have Only to regret the absence of a third volume, which 
should contain the epitaphs and other inscriptions of the early 
Christians, the work before us being limited almost entirely to 
the Pagan remains. * 

One of the principal duties of Professor Orellius — a duty in 
which that great compiler Gruterus showed himself strangely 
negligent — has been to winnow the grain from the chaff — to 
separate the genuine Roman inscriptions from such as are mani- 
festly and beyond all question spurious. Foremost among the 
latter we are sorry to find the celebrated epitaph from Avenches 

IVLIA AtPIffVLA HIC IACEO 
iNFKtXClS PAtRIS INFELIX PROLES 
DEAR AVENTIAE SACERDOS 
EXfoUnE PATRIS NECEM NON POTVI 
' ‘ * MALE MORI IN FATIS ILLl ERAT 
VIXI ANNOS XXIII 


To 
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To tliis imaginary Julia Alpinula Lord Byron has devoted a 
beautiful stanza in * Childe Harold,’ and in his note, after. quot- 
ing the inscription, he adds — ' I know of no human composition* 
so affecting as this, nor a history of deeper interest. These are 
the names and actions which ought not to perish, and to which 
we turn with a true and healthy tenderness.’ 

From the days of the poet the epitaph at Avenches has accord- 
ingly become the object of frequent inquiry and never-failing dis- 
appointment to tourists. We ourselves have been among the 
eager and baffled searchers around the walls of the little town. 
At that time nothing whatever seemed to be known about it at 
Avenches ; but more recently, the number of tourists having in- 
creased, a ready answer is provided that the stone has been pur- 
chased by an Englishman and carried off to London. 

In fact, however, it appqars that this inscription was given by 
one Paul Wilhelm, a noted forger ( falsarius ) to Lipsius, and by 
Lipsius handed over to Grutcrus. Nobody either before or since 
Wilhelm has even pretended to have seen the stone; and the style 
of the epitaph, as we can our&elves bear witness, is wholly dif- 
ferent from that of any other undoubted Helvetic inscription. 
It appears to liave been fabricated from a passage in Tacitus 
(Hist. lib. i. c. 66), where the historian relates that Caecina on 
coming to Avenches put to death Julius Alpinus, one of the 
principal citizens and the stirrer up of a recent war. The cha- 
racter of Wilhelm himself as an antiquary was undoubtedly at 
the lowest ebb ; he is known to have produced another wholly 
false insciiption, and to have interpolated many true ones — quas 
at/TOTTrar aliter dediqse eerie constat — adds Orcllius. (Compare 
vol. i. pp, 40 and 123.) It appears the more desirable clearly 
to detect this forgery, since not long since it imposed upon one 
whose error is likely to mislead many more — our wary and accu- 
rate friend Mr. Murray in his f Handbook of Switzerland.’ 

The following inscription was likewise given to Lipsius by 
Paul Wilhelm, and as such would be wholly undeserving of credit, 
were it not in some degree vouched for by the respectable his- 
torian of Geneva, M. Spon, who says of it (vol. iii. p. 329), 'EUe 
se voyoit autrefois dans les murailles da Geneve vers la Corraterie' 

YIXI VT VIVIS 

MOIUEUIS VT SVM MORTVY8 
SIC VITA TRVDITVU 
VALE VIATOR 
ET ABI IN REM TVAM. 

Even with such a voucher the antiquity of the inscriptiorffifoon- 
sidered far from certain. 


One 



One series of the inscriptions now before us bears the title 
matrimonivm. But our fair readers especially will be disposed 
to exclaim against this classification as most incorrect, when they 
hear that it includes those ladies who (however tender the relation 
in which they stood to the deceased) were by no means his wives. 
The classic scholar may be. scarcely less surprised at the strange 
Latinity of the term of honour which tbfese ladies sometimes 
receive ; the word is focaria. Orellius, in a note, explains it as 
follows — concubina, non legitima conjvx, a foco ita dicta, mulicr quae 
focum curat , For example, the epitaph of Aurelius Vitalis (No. 
2699) found at Ravenna thus concludes: — 

VALERIA FAVSTINA FOCARIA 
ET HERBS EJVS 
BENEMERENTI POSV1T 

Another euphuism for the same clafcs appears to be iiospita: 
ut volunt quidam , honcstius pro concubina militis — says our 
annotator. 

Sometimes the same stone commemorates both the legitimate 
and illegitimate connexion. Thus No. 2073, found at Rome, 
is dedicated by one of the Lictors, Marcus Senilius, as follows : — 

SE VIVO jfFECIT SIBI ET 
PETIAK C. L. PIU MAE VXOlil ET 
MARCIAE L. FELICI CONCVBLNAE 

True matrimonial inscriptions are very numerous, though com- 
paratively few are comprised in this collection. The favourite 
epithets to a deceased wife seem to be carissimae, ovlcissimae, 
and bene-merenti. There is another which our fair readers 
(if, indeed, we may venture again to anticipate any such on so dry 
a subject) will not be well pleased to hear, especially if for 
their benefit we translate it as € Most Obsequious.’ Most com- 
monly we find it conjoined to some other epithet, but sometimes, 
though seldom, it stands alone, as in the following : — 

R A E C I A E 
IRENE 

C. C A E C I L I V S 
AVGVSTALIS 
V X () R I 
OBSEQVENT 
ISSIMAK. 

The marble monument bearing this inscription stood at Tarra- 
gona, but, during the Wars of the Succession, it was presented to 
General Stanhope, who placed it in his garden at Chevening, 
where it still remains. 

We 
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^ J/Ve >yill £ere add two remarkable ancient epitaphs, as copied 
t>y ourselves in jftaly several years' ag6 : 

From the CapUoline Museum, Horn*. * 

QVISQVIS m LAESIT 
AVT NOCVITSBVERAK 
1NMERENTI, DOMINE 
SOL Tim COMMENDO 
YINDICES EIVS MORTEM 

From the Masco Forbonico , Naples . 

D. M. 

C . LKP1DIO 1VCVNDO 
Q . \ . A . Ill . M . II . FECIT 
C • LKPID1YS FELIX FILIO 
PIISSIMO 

El SIB! ET SVIS LIBERTIS 
LIBKRTABVSQYK POSTER IS - 
QV«E EORVM PRAETEU PHLE- 
GVSAM LIRKRTAM NE El 
IN HOC MONVMKNTO AOITYS 
DET\R 

In the work now before us the* chapter vita comm vn is is 
fraught with curious traits of manners. The two following in- 
scriptions were found, tlic one at llieti and the other at Rome ; 
and the writer of the first seems to have suffered from his own 
shyness a$ much as the writer of the second from the ill treatment 
of his friends : * 

HOMINES ECO MONEO NE QYKIS DIFFIDAT SIBI. 

ANIMAL INGRAT1VS HOMINE NVLLVM EST. 

It appears that amongst the Romans it was not unusual to wish 
a Happy New Year to oneself ! Thus : 

ANNYM NOVVM FAVSTVM FELICEM MlHl ET FILIO. 

Inscriptions on two rings, used apparently for love-tokens* and 

now preserved at Florence : 

* 

AMO TE 
AMA ME 

riGNVS AM OR IS HADES 

On* another, with a sunflower engraved : 

VNI AMBROSIA VENEN\M CAETERIS. 


On 
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On a silver dog’s collar, shown jn the Museum at Verona, and 
described by Maffei : 

FVGI. TENS ME. CVM REVOCAVBRIS ME 1)AI 
ZONINO ACCIPIS SOLIDVAf. 

On a leaden ball for a sling : (No. 4932) 

ROMA FERI 

which Orellius interprets ' O Dea Roma,feri host cm ! ’ 

But perhaps no chapter of Orellius is more extensive or more 
interesting than his sepvlciiralia. It will appear, on close 
investigation, that the ancient epitaphs are marked by several not 
easily explained peculiarities of language. Thus the epithet 
dvlcissimae, which, as we have elsewhere intimated, is so often 
applied to a deceased wife, is never, in any recorded inscription, 
used for a living one. ‘dvlcissimae uxorcs tantummodo in se- 
pulchralihus dicuntnr ,* says our author. (No. 1695.) 

The following (No. 4390), which forms the close of the in- 
scription of Acilia and Aurelius at Rome, would in our time be 
considered as but a sorry jest at the lawyers : 

HVIC MONVMENTO 
DOLVS MALVS 
ABESTO ET 
IVRIS CONSVLTVS 

In this epitaph we perceive the strong anxiety, however (fuaintly 
expressed, to guard the sepulchre from spoliation. The same 
anxiety prompts many other more earnest and affecting appeals. 
Thus in the monument of Tcrentia at Rome : 

QVISQVIS ES HOMO ET VOS SODALES MEOS CVNCTOS 
ROGO PER DEOS SVPEROS INFEROSQVE 
NE VELITIS OSSA MEA VIOLARE 

Sometimes this anxiety appears in iteration : 

STABERIAE P. L. FLORAE OSSA HEIC SITA SVNT 
ROGO TE MI VIATOR NOLI ME NOCERE 
ROGO TE MI VIATOR NOLI ME NOCERE 

Sometimes by the invocation of every possible person that might 
hereafter have a right over or ingress to the spot : 4 

DOMNAEDIVS, POSSESSOR, 

COLONVS SEQVENS, 

ET TV VIATOR, PRECOR 
PARCE TVMVLVM NARCISSI. 1 * 1 

* ' Quatuor homines al loquitur Narcissus, doratiaedium, id est dominum aedium, 
possessorem, colonum succcssorem suuxn, ac viatorem,’ Not a Or ell. ad Iuscript. 
No. 4787. 

VOL. LXXVIII. *lo. CLV. F But 
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But the following is by far the most impressive of this class, or 
perhaps of the whole collection. It was found at Rome ; 

QVISQVIS 

HOC SVSTVLER1T AVT LAESERIT 

VLTIMVS SVORUM MORI AT VR. 

Let it be observed that in this terrible malediction, meant to be 
the heaviest of all, the loss of fortune, the loss of life, nay, even 
the loss of fame, are held forth as far lesser evils than to survive 
all those whom we have loved ! We may picture to ourselves 
how it was written by some desolate old man standing on the 
brink of the grave, and wishing it had closed on him before ! 
This striking sentence has formed the subject of one among the 
best of Kotzebue’s smaller dramas, which is entitled JDer Fluch 
dues RdmerS, and which we think might have been advan- 
tageously adapted to the English stage. 

The two epitaphs which we shall next insert — the one to a be- 
loved child, the other to a bride snatched away within the first 
moon of her marriage — are striking also. Even after so many 
ages have rolled by, and forgotten as are now the names which 
they record, and when 

‘ tlicir very sepulchres lie tenantless, * 
even thus it is difficult to read them without emolion : 

LAGGK FILI BENE QVIESCAS. 

MATEIl TV A ROGAT TE 

VT ME AD TE IlECIPIAS. 

VALE. 


D. M. 

. JL. ARVLENVS SOSIMVS FECIT 

CLODIAK CHAIUDI CONIVGI DVLCISSIMAE 
QVAE SI AD VITAE MKT AM PERVENlS(aet) 

NON HOMINIB(us) NEQVE D1S INVIDISSGT. 

VIX SECVM VIXIT DIES XV. 

The epitaphs of the Delias and Lesbias, such as Propertius 
antj Catullus have sung, appear in a lighter strain : 

DELIAE SERTA DATE. 


ANTIPATRA 
DVLCIS TVA 
HIC SO ET NON SO. 

This * so/ wc need hardly observe, is an early form for svm. Of 

.the 
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the same kind is another which Mr. Thicknesse observed in the 
south of France (Tour, vol. ii. p. 92 :) — 

DIIS INIQVIS QVI AN1MVLAM 
TV AM RAPVERVNT. 

Throughout these sepvlciiralia nothing is more remarkable, 
amidst all the survivors* grief for the departed — amidst even the 
yearning to be gathered with them in the repose of dust — than 
the absence of any hope to rejoin them in an united immortality. 
The wishes expressed for them rarely soar above the graceful 
and frequent sit tibi terra levis. Rude as the early Christian 
inscriptions may be in style, uncouth in the form of their letters, 
and inaccurate in their arrangement, as the work, for the most 
part, of the unlearned and poor, how immeasurably are they 
raised by this blessed hope above the most refined and eloquent 
which Paganism could produce !* 

The chapter monvmenta iiistorica contains a long and 
highly interesting series of inscriptions. The earliest of any 
length is that on the Rostral Columprof Duilius, of which a great 
part is wanting, but which has been skilfully restored by Gottfried 
and Lanzi. As this series should commence with Duilius, so it 
may be considered as closing with Narses, when, after his last 
victory over the Goths, he repaired the Salarian Bridge. The in- 
scription placed on that spot and on that occasion thus concludes : 

QVI POTVIT RIGIDAS GOTHORVM SVBDERE GENTES 
HIC DOCVIT DVRVM FLVM1NA FERRE IVGVM. 

Of the Goths themselves, during their reign in Italy, and espe- 
cially of Theodoric the Great, there are several remaining in- 
scriptions, as, for instance, in some gardens near Ravenna : 

REX THEODERICVS FAVENTE DEO 
ET BELLO GLORIOSVS ET OTIO 
FABRICIS SVIS AMOENA CONIVNGENS 
STEUILI PALVDE SICCATA 
HOS HORTOS SVAVI POMORVM FOECVNDITATE 
DITAVIT. 

The language of this and of the other inscriptions of the depths 
in Italy will cease to surprise the reader when he recollects that 
the Epistles of Cassiodorus; containing all the main transactions 
of Theodoric’s government, are in Latin also. It was from them, 
as his materials, that Montesquieu had once projected a history of 
that reign. 

Thus likewise in Sicily, it was well known from Procopius that 

* We hare just received a volume entitled ‘ The Church in the Catacomb*, by 
Charles Maitland, M.D/ (London, 8vo„ 1846); and we may probably follow its 
author into 4he subject of Christian epitaphs. 

F 2 the 
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the island had been divided between the Goths of 'Italy and the 
Vandals of Africa, Thepddric having granted tfie pronioiltory and 
district of Lilybaeum as a dowry to Ins sister, on her xharriage to 
the Vandal King Tbrasimund. Now the very stone which served 
them for a demarcation has been found on the sppt, and, is still 
preserved at Marsala. It is thus inscribed: 

FINES 

INTER VANDA- * * 

LOS KT GOTHOS. 

MIL. IIII. 

To our apprehension, however, no historical inscriptions on 
record can vie in interest with those of the Scipios. It was well 
known, fiom a passage in Cicero and another in Livy, that this 
sepulchre stood beyond the Porta Capcna of Rome ;* and Livy 
describes it as being in his time surmounted by three statues — 
two of the Scipios, and the third, as was believed, of the poet 
Ennius. But it was not till a.d. 1780 that some labourers at 
work in a vineyard discovered a clue which led to further 
excavations ; and thus the tombs, after having lain undisturbed 
for upwards of tivo thousand years, were most unexpectedly 
brought to light. Since that time the original insciiptions have 
been removed to the Vatican, while tlieir place in the recesses 
is supplied by copies. Wc shall now proceed to give them from 
the work of Venuti,y where they appear to us more completely 
and carefully illustrated than by Orellius. 

HONC . OINO . PLOIRVME . COSENTIONT . II. 

DVONOUO - OPT V MO . FVISE . \ 1RO. 

LVCIOM . SCIPIONE . FILIOS . BARBATI . 

CONSOL . CENSOR . AIDILIS . HIC . FVET .A 

1IEC . CEPJT . CORSICA . ALER1AQVE . VRBK . 

DEDET . TEMPEST ATE B VS . AIDE . MERETO . 

, Thus interpreted by Sirmondi . 

Ilunc unum plurimi conscntiunt Romae 

Bonorura optimum fuisse virum 

Lucium Scipionem, filius Barbati. , 

Consul Censor Acdilis Hie fuit ; atcpiej 
Hie cepit Corsicam, Aleriamque urbem. 

Dedit Tempcstatibus aedem merito. 

It is vety remarkable that this first Inscription, which appears 
to have lain nearest to the surface. Was dug up so early as 1616, 
but was discarded by all the antiquaries as a fabrication till the 
discovery of the sepulchre itself in 1780. ’ t 

* * Cicero, Tusc. lib. i. c. 7. Lur. lib. xxaviii. ©. 56,* • t , i 

f Roma Antica, part ii. p. 6, &c. 
t Better, apud t«; others, ad vqs. * 
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, M Epitaph of P, Comq\iu$ Scipio % a Flamen . f 
, ,QV^. APICfi . JNSIGNE . DIALIS . VL AMIRIS . GK$lsHl . 

, NOBS . PRRFKCIT . TVA . VT . ESSENT . OMNIA . ' 

' bfttiyiA. HONOS . FAMA . VjRTVS^VE . 

G^ORf A . ATQVE . INGKNIVM . QVIBVS . SE f . 

IN . LONGA . lilCVISSET . TITO . VTIER . VITA . 

FACILE . FACTEIS . 9VPERASES . GLORIAM . 

MAIORVM . QVA . RE . LVBENS . TE . IN . GREMIY . 

SCIPIO . RECIPIT . TERRA . PVBLI . 

PROGNATVM . PVBLIO . CORNELI. 

That is — 

Qui apicem insignem Dialis Fiaminis geasisti, 

Mors perfccit tua ut essent omnia 
Brevia, Ilonos, Fama, Yirtu^que, 

Gloria, atque Ingenium ; quibus hi 
In longfi. licuisset tibi uti vita, 

Facile factis superasses gloriam 
Ma jorum ; quk re lubens te in greraium 
Scipio reoipit terra, Publi 
Prognatum Publio Cornell. 

Epitaph of L Cornelius Scipio, a Quaestor. 

L. CORNELI . L . F . P . N . 

SCIPIO . QVAIST . 

TR . MIL. ANNOS 
GNATVS XXXIII 
MORTVOS . PATER . 

REGEM . ANTIOCO . 

SVBEGIT . 

Epitaph of Lucius Scipio Ear bat us on his Sarcophagus in pepnine , 
so well known bp the innumerable Models of it made at Rome. 

’.GORNEUO CN . F . SCIPIO 

.... CORNELIVS . LVCIVS . SCIPIO . BAUBATVS . GNAIVOD . 
PATRE . PROGNATVS . FORTIS . VI R . SAPIRNSQVK . 

QVOIVS . FORMA , VIRTUTEI . PARIS VM A . FV1T . CONSOL . 
CENSOR . AIDILIS . QVEI . FVIT . APVD . VOS . TAVRAS1A . 
CISAVNA . SAMNIO . CEPIT . SVB1GIT . OMNE. 

LOVCANA . OPSIDESQVE . ABDOVCIT 

Epitaph of Aula, wife of Scipio Hispanus. 

AVLLA . CORNELIA . CN . F. HIS^PALLI. 

Epitaph of Lucius Scipio the younger . 

I . CORNELIO . L . F . SCIPIO 
AIDILIS . COSOL . CESOR . 

Epitaph of Cneus Comelhis Scipio Hispanus . 

CN * CORNELIVS . CN . F . SCIPIO . HISPANVS , 

PR . AID . CVR * Q . TR . MIL . II . X . VIR . LL . IVDIK . X . MR . 
SACK . FAC , 

And 
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And below in lesser characters — 

VIRTVTES . GENERIS . MIEIS , MORIBVS . ACCVMVLAVI. 
PROGENIEM . GEN VI . FACTA .PATRIS . PETIEI. 

MAIORVM . OPTENVI . LAV DEM . VT . SIBEI . ME . ESSE . CREATVM . 

LAETENTVR . STIRPEM . NOBILITAVIT . HONOR . 

That is — 

Cneus Cornelius Cnci filius Scipio Hispanus. 

Praetor, Aedilis Curulis, Quaestor, Tribun us Militum bis, Decemvir 
litibus judicandis, Decemvir sacris faciundis. 

Virtutes Jencris meis moribus accumulavi, 

Progenicm genui; facta patris petii ; 

Majorum obtinui laudem, ut sibi me esse crcatum 
Laetcntur ; stirpem nobilitavit honor. 

Epitaph of young Lucius Scipio , son of Hispanus. 

L . CORNELIVS . CN . F . CN . N . SCIPIO . MAGNA . SAPIBNTI A 
MVLTASQVK . VIRTVTES . AETATE . QVOM . PARVA . 

POS1DET . HOC . SAXSVM . QVOIEI . VITA . DEFECIT . NON . 

IIONOS . HONOREIS . HIC . SITVS . QVEI . NVNQVAM . 

VICTVS . EST . VIRTVTEI . ANNOS . GNATVS . XX . IS. 

LAVSIS . MANDATVS . NE . QVAIRATIS . HONORE 
QVEI . MIN VS . SIT . MANDATVS. 

That is — 

Lucius Cornelius Cnei filiuB, Cnei nepos. Magnam Sapientiam 

Multasquc virtutes aetate cum parva 

Possidet hoc saxum, cui vita defecit non 

Honos ; Honore [i. e. cum Honore] is hie situs qui nunquam 

Victus est virtute ; annos natus viginti ; is 

Lausis [pro lausibus, i. e. exsequiis] mandatus, ne quaeratis honorem 
Qiii minus sit mandatus. 

We have sometimes thought that four words of this noble epi- 
taph — evt vita defecit non honos — would form a most ap- 
propriate inscription for the statue which it is intended to raise, 
by public subscription, to Sir William Follett. 

It will be borne in mind that the greatest of the Scipios, Afri- 
canus, was not buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, but on the 
lonely shore at Liternum. Livy does not speak with entire cer- 
tainty on this point, and notices many conflicting rumours ; but he 
adds, f Et Litemi monumentum monumentoque statua superimposita 
fait quant tempestate disjectam nuper vidimus ipsi ' (lib. xxxviii. cap. 
50). The inscription of this monument was said to be ingrata 
p atria, ne ossa qvidem H abes. To this day the single word 
p atria, now alone remaining, gives a popular name to the modern 
tower in which it stands imbedded — Torre di Patriai 

There is another most interesting relic of antiquity connected 
with the sepulchre of the Scipios, though not, we must admit, 

with 
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with the subject now before us. In one of the sarcophagi was 
found a gold ring with a cornelian stone, no doubt the signet' 
ring of one of these illustrious derad. It was presented by Pope 
Pius VI. to M. Dutens, who had written a genealogy of the 
Scipios, but who is now chiefly remembered from his agreeable 
M&rnoires dun Voyageur qui se repose. M. Dutens either gave 
or sold this ring to the late Lord Beverley, and we have ourselves 
seen it in the collection of the present Earl at his house in Port- 
man Square. On the stone is engraved a figure of Victory, of 
exquisite workmanship, while the ring in which it is set is of the 
very rudest and coarsest construction, such as might be made by 
a common blacksmith at the present day. To those who consider 
the state of the fine arts at that time, it will be apparent that the 
stone was engraved in Greece, but set in a ring at Rome. 

Among modern languages there is certainly none which in 
aptness for inscriptions can vie with the Latin. So far as our 
knowledge of them extends we should be inclined to place as 
nearest to Latin for this purpose — 

Proximus liuic, longo sed proximus intervallo— 
first Spanish, and secondly English. But inferior as modern 
languages undoubtedly are to the ancient in the true lapidary 
style, it may be said on the other hand that the moderns have not 
merely equalled, but even excelled the ancients on their own 
ground — inscriptions in the Latin language. This was one of 
the first objects aimed at upon the revival of letters — as the num- 
ber of spurious Roman inscriptions of that period proves — and 
the attention paid to it has very far from ceased or declined at the 
present time. 

Perhaps, however, of all the modern Latin inscriptions the very 
best and the very worst might be shown at Berlin— both proceed- 
ing from the reign of Frederick II. The former is ailixed in 
front of the hospital for disabled soldiers — the Prussian Chelsea 
— and was written, we believe, by Maupertuis : 

LAKSO SED INVICTO MILITI. 

Would it be possible to compress more sense and meaning in any 
four words, — to state with greater eloquence and feeling in one 
sentence both the noble object of the Royal founder and the just 
pride of the maimed veteran ? 

The second inscription at Berlin to which we have referred as 
to the worst, and on whose authorship we shall forbear inquiry, 
stands over the entrance of the Public Library : 

NVTRIMENTVM SPIHITVS. 

It does not appear too much to designate this inscription (as Thie- 
bault, we think, does in his * Souvenirs ’) * anti* Latino et barbare' 

In 
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' 'In fhi^: as m-other branches ofi literatui^e, English, f scholars 
have^been/tuid'afa, honourably distinguished. : Weihereforp ob- 
aettrewith regret that among the many statues lately raised , to 
eminent men indifferent parts of London *U attempt to illus- 
trate them by suitable inscriptions is omitted. The in 

Hanover Square has Only, a name and date;, the Canning of 
Palace Yard only a name; the Nelson in Trafalgar Square and 
thfc Duke- t of York in Oarltdn- Gardens ?have. neither date nor 
ndtne. • - With respect * to the Statue opposite the Mansion House 
WO' havfc heard that a committee of civic dignitaries met in 
grave; deliberation upon it, and could produce nothing .beyond 
ojie ‘ward- to ;be repeated on the several sides of the pedestal — 
W^uiS^ton ! We trust that whenever the statue of his Grace, 
now in preparation by Mr. Wyatt, shall be set up, the oppor- 
tunity yviU not be lost of inscribing beneath it the noble lines of 
Lord .Wellesley composed for that purpose : 

CONSERVATA TVIS ASIA ATQVE EVROPA TRIVMPHI9 
, . JNV ICTVM BELLO TK COLVERE DVCEM 

NVNC YMBRATA GERIS CIVILI TEMPORA QVERCV 
VT DESIT FA MAS GLORIA NVLLA TV A? 

HoVv fecldom do we find the high literary shill of one brother 
thus adorn and celebrate the surpassing achievements of another ! 

. The translation of these lines, though by Lord Wellesley’s own 
hand, is, according to the usual fate of translations, far inferior : 

, Europe and Asia, saved by thee, proclaim 
Invincible in war thy deathless name. 

Now round thy brows the civic oak we twine, 

That every earthly glory may be thine 1* 

But although we hope that in this instance the Latin will bepre- 
ferred to the English, yet, ns a general rule for statues in the 
open air, we think that the practice should be the other way. 
Tile superiority for inscriptions which we have acknowledged 
the ancient to possess over the modern languages is to be set 
against, and we think is outweighed by, the advantage of render- 
ing the sense plain and clear to the great body of the people. 
We* are persuaded that in proportion as national taste shall become 
mote and more extended and refined, there will be. a growing 
desire in every capital that new works of art may adorn it, and 
that Suitable inscriptions may explain them, so that the accomplish- 
ments of the scholar may have their part in the honourable cele- 
bration, recording the virtues of the statesman or the warrior, and 
illustrating the genius of the sculptor or the architect^ 

.•■■■ /’ ~ — i-. ....... i J 

*** There was published here in 1838 a aniallpamphlet, by Dr. 
CJhristqpher Wordsworth, then bead-master of HaWOW, entitled 
* % f Inscriptiones 
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< Inscription** Fompeianae,’ fVom which we wish to extract some 
passage*, though to go into the subjects on which the learned 
author * chiefly dwells would have carried us away from the proper 
topics of the preceding papef . 

The wonderfully-preserved scratchings of idle lawyers on the 
hard stucco of the great law*»court, and the like, could throw* to 
light on the themes of OrelliuS ; but they have claims * of their 
own, and we are very thankful to Dr. Wordsworth, who ' hois the 
merit of having first copied and published them* and Who, as the 
learned Dr. Bosworth justly says, f has the happy art of blending 
so many interesting circumstances with his erudition and criticism, 
as to render the decyphering and illustrating of ancient inscrip- 
tions attractive and amusing.’* Starting from the Basilica of the 
Forum, Dr. Wordsworth says: — . 

* In Westminster Hall, Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden are ;rertWfA- 
bered by those who plead there; but I doubt whether the mixed 'audi- 
ence who listen to the pleadings would, if left to themselves, beguile 
their leisure moments by references to the writings of these poets. 
This seems to have been otherwise in the small provincial town of 
Pompeii. 

‘ Two lines, familiar to us from our childhood, are found twice in- 
scribed on the right-hand wall, near the principal entrance of the 
Basilica. They served, perhaps, as the consolation of a weary client 
while listening to the prosecution of his tedious suit. There is in fheir 
orthography a little admixture of Greek and a little ignorance of L&tin, 
which was probably common enough in the dialect of the Greek colo- 
nists of this part of Italy, who had a national claim to write and con- 
verse C anus ini more, bilinguis. The lines are as follows : — 

«\K »<X /'on rA j^XSQAH’I’<ZW/4AlC/4/YfUA^>A. 

You have here the popular distich of Ovid, though the words are parre 
distorta 

Quid pote tam dm urn saxso, ant quid molliui undd ? 

Dura tamen molli saxsa cavantur aqua . 

The variation of Quid pote tam from the poet’s Quid magis est -ia a 
curious Graecism ; and in the case of the word saxso an English tiro 
will proudly correct the false Latinity of an Italian scribe who wrote in 
the Augustau age ! 

* At a little distance from this point we have four lines from two dif- 
ferent poets : — 

Jj< AciA/( roA AZ/Ti 7L e?Arri 

Ail A^ec eAivf/vX>lA/yr 
£wr r&ljAa d^vriSH (6 iA€ r s /a 

** * On this 'Origin of the Germanic and Scandinavian Languages/ p. 19i— (IS 16). 

The 
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The first two Of the fcbove four lines arc* as you will see**— 

Surrla sit oranti tua janim, larajerenti: 

Audiat c.cclnsi verba reteptu a aman&~~ 

which will be found in our editions of Ovid, Amor. I. viii. 77 : the 
two latter — 

Janitor ad dantis vigiht , si pulsat inanis 
Surd us in obductam soniniet usque seram — 

are still extant in Propertius (iv. v. 47), where the printed copies have 
pulset ; the orthography of the accusative danfw in the third line of the 
inscription is a conclusive evidence of the practice of the best ages of 
Latinity in that particular respect. 

* You perhaps remember hearing a person say to his friend in the 
Corso at Rome, “ Io non sono grande, e la mia moglie & piccola ; cio 
non ostante, i mici figli sono proprii granatieri and a similar some- 
what ludicrous intimation of the conjugal infidelity, 
firftSioi tc yoval rtKva 5‘ oChst* lot u<$ra rrarpt t 
which is now the curse of Italy, is presented on this wall by the fol- 
lowing : — 

/V. 


Zetema. 

Muller ferebat Jilium simulem sui ; 

JYec meus est, nee mi simulat f sed vellem esset mens, 

Et ego volebam ut meus esset. 

which requires no other explanation than the y izaKoi vkkci tlXjj reVro 
yovtvaiv i <m of Nossis, or the Laudantur simili prole puerperte of 
Horace.’ — pp. 17, 18. 

In conclusion, the Doctor says very judiciously : — 

‘We are furnished by these fragments with some curious evidence 
concerning the poetical taste, pervading, as it seems, the lower orders 
of the people of the period to which they belong. We receive from them 
some information, too, concerning the orthography and written cha- 
racters commonly in use in this part of Italy during the Augustan age. 
We are supplied with a solution in the negative to the question whether 
a cursive character was employed in the writings of that period. We 
are. enabled to prove, against the theories of L. Aretiuo, Cardinal 
Bcmbo, Strozza, and the learned Scipio Maffei, that the vernaetdar 
language of that era did not differ, as they maintain, from the learned 
dialect ; and that no dialect, as they imagine, similar to the modern 
Italian, was then familiarly in use. v 

/ There is one point'more. You will perhaps inquire whether there 
are not other specimens of a different character, which, from their 
nature, F fee! it fright to suppress . There are ; and because I suppress 

them, 
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them, it is due to the cause of truth, which even these trifles serve, not 
only to confess, but openly to avow this ; for a more important inference 
than any of those to which I have just alluded may he drawn from these 
instances. I do not conceal their existence ; far from it ; I profess 
gratitude to God, by whose wonderful order this city was overwhelmed, 
for their very preservation during so many centuries to this day: Who 
laments the existence of such writers as Catullus, Juvenal, and Martial ? 
Who would annihilate them? Nay, did not, in their works, the pas- 
sages still survive which are similar to the instances of which I speak 
as found in this place, blended with efforts of mental vigour, of acute- 
ness, and of poetical power, which those authors exhibit, a man might 
perhaps wish that he himself had lived in an age eminent for all the 
luxurious accomplishments which art and intellect could supply. But 
these passages forbid him ; they dispel the delusion which wit and 
poetry might produce ; they are the dead boues that whiten on the isle 
of the Sirens; they remind him liow and from what he has escaped. 
And so in this city of Pompeii, surrounded as we are by the brilliant 
productions of painting and sculpture, beautiful even in decay, and by 
the exquisite remains of the soft refinements with which its ancient in- 
habitants charmed their voluptuous hours, we might be dazzled by their 
fascination, and almost wish thafrwe had lived as contemporaries with 
them. But the inscriptions to which I allude warn us against this; 
they show us with what moral depravity these graceful embellishments 
were allied. Therefore we neither envy them, nor are we prone to 
believe that man’s Art or Intellect will ever reform the world. We no 
longer indulge in such a dream, nor question the justice of Providence 
which buried Pompeii in the dust.’ 


Aut. VI. — Life and Correspondence* of David Ilume, from the 
Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Eilin - 
buryh and other oi'iginal Sources . By John Hill Burton, Esq. 
Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. 1846. 


TITHE N in a recent number (Quart. Rev. March, 1844) we 
* " adverted to the light that might be derived for the literary 
character of Hume from the collection of his correspondence 
in the hands of the Edinburgh Royal Society, and to the difficulty 
which would probably be found in making sufficient extracts 
without offending public feeling, we were not aware that the work 
was then actually in progress, and that an editor had been cou- 
rageous enough to set himself to the task of compiling a Life of 
Hume from these authentic materials. It would have been satis- 
factory for those who want to have the whole truth, if the editor 
could haveisaid that all the correspondence was placed at his dis- 
posal ; but as the matter stands, we must be contented with Mr. 
Burton's assurance that * there is no passage which he felt any 

inclination 
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^ priqf ; m ^ipg likdy. tp. *flTor4 invest, to thp^epder, 
been denied hii ^ ti (4dve^efn^ p r .U ) 
jyft.pjpinqt $ny fout gpo4 ^entio^ td t^e Royal Society, 

8 ; iu ^9jwp4^e> .bj*t we 4p,ubt, the expediency pjPsqqb halftrust. 

, t they.were ( satisfiecj , of ^Mr.lBurtpn’s sense aqd delicacy, find 
%t be quite .above converting the relies of tbe dead into in- 
s troupe nts, for serving unfair purposes of any sort, ihere should 
have? been no * denial f of the use ’ of any materials which might 
tend to illdstrate his, subject. By acting as they have done, these 
gentlemen have not only made themselves responsible for the 
perfect, propriety of everything which is here printed, but they 
have left a suspicion of something remaining behind which ap- 
peared tp them objectionable, but which npgbt throw light on 
questions .that have been mooted and are still interesting. We 
rifdl not dwell on this matter. After all, the suppressions may 
bq, trifling — of coarse expressions or personalities — which, how- 
ever, might have been safely trusted to the discretion of an editor, 
hut, in reference to a report formerly noticed in this Review^ on 
which Lord Brougham commented in his sketch of Hume, and 
to which Mr. Burton also alludes in his preface, we cannot but 
re-mark that Hume’s letters to Dr. Robertson, which were partially 
psqd by Dugald Stewart in his life of Robertson, and which must 
at that time have formed part of the correspondence in the pos- 
session of Baron Hume, are not now in the collection submitted 
to Mr. Burton's examination ; nor has this Editor found there or 
elsewhere a single scrap of Robertson’s letters to JHume (vol. ii. 
p..48), .. . 

;r VVc have said, that the editor of a life of Hume had a difficult 
difficult ip what wasfo be brought forward, and doubly diffi- 
cult in what was to be passed over. To reconcile the natural 
partiality of a biographer for his subject, with the honesty pf a 
true and faithful historian ; to avoid all concealment or palliation 
of errors and false doctrines, while the public eye must not be 
insulted by their defence; these were the difficulties and dangers 
that must have been apparent to any one contemplating the t$sk f 
On the other hand, we can fancy few things more likely to excite 
the ambition of a young man of letters living in Edinburgh, than 
the offer of access to a large and hitherto unused store pf materials 
for the biography of David Hume. His life has many points of 
interest, from the society in which he mixed as well as the pecu- 
liarities of his personal character ; and his writings are in them- 
selves too remarkable, and have exercised too great an influence 
on the opinions of mankind, not to be worthy pf the most careful 
and critical study. 

'Mr.* Barton has, ire thinjk/ac^qittqd himself very 
£ , creditably. 
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creditably. tVje do not alWdW With hjihlfi hW'^feWfe ftf 
moral, ytf&kil* an^l political qaejtfiotts^ %lk IbcaT^eftldiceS iftuit 
now and theA provoke a Smile; hi? diction, thoiign lit general 
unaffected, and occasionally vigorous, is blemished not seldom by 
veibosity and clumsiness ; blit he lias 1 the merit of diligen6e, iuid 
carries conviction of his honesty and cimdour, and wgmuSt Say, he 
has performed the most delicate pait of his task with & more com- 
plete avoidance 6f offence than we could have thought pOsSibl£. ' ' 

As a collection of Humfe's papers this bobk is 'extf etoiCiy Valu- 
able. It is true that they do not tell us much moire of His life, 
that is, of the events of his life, thah we knew before. Yet d bio- 
graphical sketch written ^ven by the subject of it himself, arid 
penned with all the bfmplicity and giace which Hume has thrOWtt 
into his f own life,’ affords but meagre food for study aftd reflebfuW*, 
when compared with a collection like this of his letted And 
journals and scrap-books, setting forth the dreams and aspirations 
of the boy, the opinions and feelings, the loves and hatreds, the 
views of life, the successes and disappointments of the titan, all in 
the fresh colouis and of the size and importance thaf neatness 
gives. 

‘ David Hume was born at Edinburgh on the 26th of April, 1711.* 
He was the second son of a good gentleman’s family, though much 
too poor to afford anything like a provision for a second son. He 
perhaps had in him to the last something of the usual pedigree- 
vanity of the northern gentittatre ; but he inherited also the best 
patrimony of Scotch younger children, careful frugality and a 
proud determination of independence. Whether mainly from f tho 
circumstances of the country at that time, which opened *iew 
channels for enterprise and the occupation of youth, or from his 
natural disposition, his talents weic not devoted to any active 
pursuit or profession. In the multitude of hi? letters and recol* 
lections Hume never mentions a school or a teacher of his youth, 
nor dwells at all upon the time which most men love to look back 
upon as that which gives a colour to their after-life. He giVeS us 
to understand only that he was a grave, bookish boy, and that ivhed 
he had run through the paltry course of academical educAtidri 
which Edinburgh then afforded, he took to philosophise Arid build 
castles after his own device. At sixteen, he writes to a friend a 
letter which his biographer thinks a very remarkable one * 1 

/ Just now 1 am entirely confined to myself and library for diversion, 
Since we parted — 

ea sola VOluptas, 

SolamehquO ihali— 

And indeed to me they are not a small one ; for I take no more of tfyem 
than I please ; for I hate task-reading, and I diversify them at pleasure 

— sometimes 
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— sometimes a philosopher, sometimes a poet— which change is not 
unpleasant nor disserviceable neither; for what will more surely en- 
grave upon my mind a Tusculan disputation , of Cicero’s De uEgritudine 
Lenienda, than an Eclogue or Georgick of Virgil’s ? The philosopher’s 
wise man and the poet’s husbandman agree in peace of mind, in a 
liberty and independency on fortune, and contempt of riches, power, 
and glory. Everything is placid and quiet in both : nothing perturbed 
or disordered. 

At secura quies, ct nescia fallere vita 

Speluncac, vivique lad ; at frigida Tempc, 

Mugitusque bourn, mollesque sub arbore somnos 
Non absint . 

1 These lines will, in my opinion, come rfothing short of the instruction 
of the finest sentence in Cicero : and is more to me, as Virgil’s life is 
more the subject of my ambition, being what I can apprehend to be 
more within my power. For the perfectly wise man, that outbraves 
fortune, is surely greater than the husbandman who slips by her ; and, 
indeed, this pastoral and Saturnian happiness I have in a great measure 
come at just now. I live like a king, pretty much by myself, neither 
full of action nor perturbation, — molles somnos . This state, however, I 
can foresee is not to be relied on. My peace of mind is not sufficiently 
Confirmed by philosophy to withstand the blows of fortune. This great- 
ness and elevation of soul is to be found only in study and contemplation 
— this can alone teach us to look down on human accidents.’ — vol. i. 
p., 14. 

Now we do not say that this is a piece of mere affectation, 
though its being found in draft savours somewhat of a school exer- 
cise; for what boy keeps copies of his real confidential letters 
to his schoolfellows ? We allow it may have been a good deal 
what at the time was passing in the lad’s mind ; and those day- 
dreams of poetry and even early attempts at stoicism are not so 
rare among youths of secluded habits and misdirected education as 
Mr. Burton supposes. Undoubtedly they aTe not for good ; and 
with a less vigorous nature of mind or of body, the indulgence 
would have produced upon Hume its accustomed penalty. But 
he wanted some of the stuff that goes to the composition of 
a visionary. From his youth upwards he was devoid alike of 
passion and imagination, and it needed little effort to give him 
that control of himself which it was his first object to obtain. 
His biographer, with all his pains, cannot satisfy himself that 
he ever felt the least access of love, and all the perturbations of 
his mind seem to have been never much removed from that 
equability which he perhaps fancied he had by laudable efforts 
schooled himself into. He seems to have had no sympathy with 
rpral pursuits and pleasures. His Arcadian longings never 
passed beyond the study of the Eclogues. ' It docs not appear 
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from any incident in his life or allusion in his letters that he had 
ever really admired a picture or a statue*’ (vol* ii. p. 134.) ' 

.Hume himself tells us he * was seized very early with a passion 
for literature, which was the ruling passion of his life and a great 
source of his enjoyments but it was not a mere taste for literature 
in the abstract. He very early set his affections on literary dis- 
tinction ; his craving was — 

* What shall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come mine own ? ’ 

Like a mightier spirit, he assuredly felt * that inward prompting 
that by labour and intense study, joined with the strong propen- 
sity of nature, he might perhaps leave something so written to 
after-times as they should not willingly let it die.’ He devoted 
himself very seriously to study, and at an age when other men are 
just girding themselves to the fight of life, he was meditating lucu- 
brations in philosophy with which he should one day found a 
school, and astonish the world. With such a settled scheme in 
prospect, he successively threw aside the study of the law, to 
which no doubt his relations had destined him, and the mercantile 
profession, with a view to which he spent a few months of 1734 
(ann. aetat. 23) at Bristol. 

His visit to Bristol marks the era of an undated letter to a 
; physician , whom the editor conjectures to have been the eccentric 
Dr. Clieyne ; and it is to the draft of this letter preserved by Hume 
that we owe the very curious proof that, with all his natural cool- 
ness of temperament and acquired composure of mind, the youtig 
Sceptic had by no means escaped utterly the maladies which 
overworking tho brain usually inflicts on the general physical 
system : — 

‘ You must know then that, from my earliest infancy, I found always 
a strong inclination to books and letters. As our college education in 
Scotland, extending little further than the languages, ends commonly 
when we are about fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was after that left 
to my own choice in my reading, and found it incline me almost equally 
to books of reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry and the polite 
authors. Every one who is acquainted either with the philosophers or 
critics, knows that there is nothing yet established in either of these two 
sciences, and that they contain little more than endless disputes, even in 
the most fundamental articles. Upon examination of these^J found a 
certain boldness of temper growing in me, which was not inclined to 
submit to any authority in these subjects, but led me to seek out some 
new medium, by which truth might be established. After much study 
and reflection on this, at last, when I was about eighteen years of age, 
there seemed to be Opened up to me a new scene of thought, which 
transported me beyond measure, and made me, with an ardour natural 
to young men, throw up every other pleasure or business to apply em- 

tirely 
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iirfclyfo it/*^he law/whieh ' Was the business 

** *& \ W»W think of no Jibing 

jny fortune, in the worlo, out ^that of a scholar ana pnjFaHophcr- v,p» 
pttyiitcjy Jiappy in this course of life for some months ; till ,at*)W, about 
^jhe beginning of September, 1*J29, all my ardour seemed in a moipent 
\o be <jxtpigvm*hed, and I could no longer raise my mind t° that pitch, 
which formerly gave me such excessive pleasure. I Felt no uneasiness 
^r wartt of spirits, Vhen I laid aside my book; and therefore never 
imagined there was any bodily distemper in the case, but that my cold- 
proceeded from a laziness of temper, winch must be overcome by 
^re^Quhling my application. In this condition I remained for nine 
mopthsj very uneasy to myself, as you may well imagine, but without 
growing any worse, which was a miracle There was another particular, 
which contributed, more than anything, to waste my spirits ana bring on 
me tjris distemper, which was, that having lead many hooks of morality, 
such as Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, aud being smit with their beautiful 
^representations of virtue and philosophy, I undertook the impioveraent 
of my temper and will, along with my reason and understanding. I was 
continually fortifying myself with reflections against death, and povcity, 
and shame, and pain, and all the other calamities of life. The&c no 
doubt are exceeding useful, when joined with an active life, because the 


occasion being presented along with the reflection, works it into the soul, 
and makes it take a deep impiession ; but m solitude they serve to little 
other purpose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind meeting 
with no resistance, but wasting itself in the air, like our arm when it 
ix&ses its aim. This, however, I did not learn but by experience, and 
till I bad already ruined my health, though I was not sensible of it. . . . 
I * I now began to take some indulgence to myself; studied moderately, 
and only when I found my spirits at their highest pitch, leaving off be- 
$rc 1 was weary, and trifling away the icst of my time in the best 
manner I could. In this way, I lived with satisfaction enough ; and on 
' v my / return to town nkxt w r intcr found my spirits very much recruited, so 
that, though they sank under me in the higher flights of genius, yet I 
was aide to make considerable progress in my former designs. I was 
^ very regular in my diet and way of life from the beginning, and all that 
winter made it a constant rule to ride twice ot thrice a-week, and walk 


every day. For these reasons, I expected, when I returned to the 
countfy, and could renew my exercise with less interruption, that I 
would perfectly recover. But in this 1 was much mistaken ; for next 


summer, about May, 1731, there grew upon me a very ravenous appe- 
tite, and as quick a digestion, which I at first took for a good symptom, 
and was very much surprised to find it bring back a palpitation of heart, 
which I fiad felt very little of before. This appetite, however, bad an 
effect very unusual, which was to nourish me extremely ; so that in six 
Peeks’ time, I passed from the one extreme to the other ; and being 
before tall, lean, and raw-boned, became on a sudden the most sturdy, 
robust, healthful-like fellow you have seen, with a ruddy Complexion 
and a cheerful countenance. In excuse for my riding, ana* bare of my 
health, f always said that I was afraid of consumption, which was rea- 
dily 
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dily believed by njy looks, but now everybody congratulated me upon 
my thorough recovery. . 

4 TIiub 1 "have given you a full recoup t df th& condition of my body ; 
and without staying to* ask pardon, as 1 ought to do, f of sp* tedioufe a 
story, shall explain to you how my mind stood all this time ? which on 
every occasion, especially in this distemper, have a very neat connexion 
together. Having now time and leisure to cool my inflamed imagina- 
tion. I began to consider seriously how I should proceed in my philo- 
sophical inquiries. 1 found that the moral philosophy transmitted to us 
by antiquity laboured under the same inconvenience that has been 
found in their natural philosophy, of being entirely hypothetical, and 
depending more upon invention than experience : every one consulted 
his fancy in creeling schemes of virtue and of happiness, without regard- 
ing human nature, upon which e\ery moral conclusion must depend. 
Tins, theiefore, I resolved to make my principal study, and the source 
from which I would detive every truth in criticism us well as morality. 

I belie ve it is a certain fact, that most of the philosophers who have goue 
before us have been overthrown by the greatness of their genius, and 
that little more is lequired to make a man succeed in this study, than 
to tin ow off all prejudices either for liis ov\n opinions or for those of 
others. At least this is all I have to depend on for tlic truth of my 
reasonings, which T have multiplied to such a degtee, that within these 
three years, I find 1 have scribbled many a quite of paper, in which 
there is nothing contained but my own inventions. This, with the 
reading most of the celebrated books in Latin, French, and English, and 
acquiring the Italian, you may think a sufficient business for oue in per- 
fect health, mid so it would, had it been done to any purpose; b^t ray 
disease was a cruel encumbrance on me. I found that I was na$ able 
to follow out any train of thought, by one continued stretch of view, but 
by repeated interruptions, and by refi celling my eye from time to time 
upon other objects. Yet with this inconvenience I have collected the 
rude materials for many volumes ; but in reducing these to words, when 
one must bring the idea lie comprehended in gioss, nearer to lii»n, so as 
to contemplate its minutest pints, and keep it ste.adily in his eye, so as 
to copy these parts in order, — this I found impracticable fur me, nor 
were my spirits equal to so severe an employment. Here lay my greatest 
calamity. I had no hopes of delivering my opinions with such elegance 
and neatness as to draw tfe me the attention of the world, and I would 
rather live and die in obscurity than produce them maimed und imper- 
fect. * 

4 Such a miserable disappointment I scarce ever remember to have 
heard of. The small distance betwixt me and perfect health makes me 
the more uneasy in my piescnt situation. It is a weakness’ rather than 
a lowness of spirits which troubles me, and there seems to be as great a 
difference betwixt my distemper and common vapours, as betwixt va- 
pours and madness. I have noticed in the writings of the French 
mystics, and, in those of our fanatics here, that when they give a history 
of the situation of their souls, they mention a coldness and deset tion of 
the Spirit, which frequently returns > and some of them, at the begin- 
VOL. LXXY11I. NO, CLV. a ning, 
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wing, have been tormented with it many years. As this kixjd of devo- 
tiuftt depends. entirely on the force of passion, and' con^tientljr of the 
&n$¥ldl) spirits', I have often thought that their case and iriine’were pretty 
and- that their rapturous admirations might discompose the 
c pfHfee nerves and brain, as much as profound reflections, and that 
warmth or enthusiasm which is inseparable from them. 

, l ,jPo^ever this may be, I have not come out of the cloud so well as 
they commonly tell us they have done, or rather began to despair of 
evet ^covering. To keep myself from being melancholy on so dismal 
a prospect, my only secuiity was in peevish reflections on the vanity of 
the, world and of all human glory ; which, however just sentiments they 
m^y he esteemed, I have found can never he sinceie, except in those 
who are possessed of them. Being sensible that all my philosophy 
would never make me contented in my present situation, I began to 
rouse up myself; and being encouraged by instances of recovery from 
worse degrees of this distemper, as well as by the assurances of my 
physicians, I began lo think of something more effectual than I had 
hitherto tried. I found, that as there are two things very#bad for this 
distemper, study and idleness, so there are two things very good, busi- 
ness and diversion ; and that my whole time was spent betwixt the bad, 
with little or no share of the good. For this reason I resolved to seek 
out a more active life ; and though I could not quit my pretensions in 
learning but with my la&t breath, to lay them aside for some time, in 
onder the more effectually to resume them. Upon examination, I 
found my choice confined to two kinds of life, that of a travelling go- 
vernor, and that of a merchant. The first, besides that it is in some 
respects an idle life, was, I found, unfit for me ; and that because from 
a sedentary and retired way of living, from a bashful temper, and from 
a .narrow fortune, I had been little accustomed to general companies, 
and hod not confidence and knowledge enough of the world to push my 
fortune, or to be serviceable in that way. 1 therefore fixed my choice 
upon a merchant ; and having got recommendation to a considerable 
trader in Bristol, I am just now hastening thither, with a resolution to 
forget “myself, and every thing that is past — to engage myself, as far as 
is possible, in that course of life — and to toss about the world, from the 
one pole to the other, till I leave this distemper behind me. 

* As I am come to London in my way to Jhistol, I have resolved, if 
possible, to get your advice, though I should take this absurd method of 
procuring it. All the physicians ^ have consulted, though very able, 
could never enter into my distemper ; because not being persons of great 
learning beyond their own profession, they were unacquainted with 
these motions of the mind. Your fame pointed you out as the propeiest 
person to resolve my doubts, and I was determined to have somebody ’s 
opinion, which I could rest upon in all the varieties of fears and hopes 
incident to so lingering a distemper.’ — p. 31. 

What the answer to this letter was, we <lo not learn, nor even 
whether it was ever sent. Hume soon fled from Bristol and its 
ledgers. Ho had recovered his health — and then spent three 

years 
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yw^xm.JPjegffigse^ acquiring the language, conversing wHK> the^ 
Te spits ©fLa’Fleche, studying the miracles of the^ Abbe Baris, 
and composing his f Treatise of Human Nature.’ * After paskidif^ 


three years Very agreeably in that country, I came over tb London 1 
in 1737/ ‘ \ ,J 

His first transaction with a bookseller is characteristic. Among ; 
the MSS. to which Mr. Bffirton has had access, is one bearing* 
the following title : — jT, t , * 

‘Articles of agreement, made, concluded, and agreed upon the 26th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 51 
and thirty-eight, and in the twelfth year of the reign of our sovereign 
lord King George the Second, — between David Hume of Lancaster" 
Court of the one part, and John Noone of Cheapside, London; book-' * 
seller, of the other part/ 

4 By this very precise document, it is provided that <c the said -David' 1 
Hume shall a?d will permit and suffer the said John Noone to have* 1 
hold, and enjoy, the sole property, benefit, and advantage of printing and : ' 
publishing the first edition of the said book, not exceeding one thousand f 
copies thereof/ 1 The author, in return, receives 50/., and twelve bound" 
copies of the book. The transaction is on the whole creditable to the / 
discernment and liberality of Mr. Noone. It may be questioned, 
wither, in this age, when knowledge has spread so much wider, arith 
money is so much less valuable, it would be easy to find a bookseller, * 
who, on the ground of its internal merits, would give 50/. for an edition 
of anew metaphysical work, by an unknown and young author, born 1 * 
and brought up in a remote part of the empire. These articles refer to ■ 
the first and second of the three volumes of the “ Treatise of Hamah * 
Nature and they were accordingly published in January, 1739. 
They include ^ Book I. Of the Understanding, 1 ’ and “BooklL Of-' 1 
the Passions/* * — vol. i. p, 65. 


Hume was twenty-seven — self-educated, or educated by books 
alone ; brought up in solitude ; reasoning much with himself ; care- 
less of the prejudices of others; full of courage ; confident of his »- 
powers ; with the whole feelings of his nature concentrated in a 
passion for literary fame. He felt no compunctious visitings at the * 
thought of abolishing a creed and establishing a paradox, but re-J J 
ceived his fifty pounds, and hoped to startle the world and to become 
a man of mark. We do not say he wrote contrary to his opinidiis ; 
but to throw upon the world a book of crude unweighed , 

tampering in such perilous matter, is but little less crimps!/; 
Hume lived to see something of this, and to regret his juvenile r 
performance. He was anxious that it should be forgotten, and 
complained of the injustice of judging him by its contents (p* 98). 
At the.rim^, however, he was only disappointed that it produced^ 
so little sensation* * It fell** he says, * still-born from the press ;V; 
but yet he published an additional volume three years afterwards, 

* a 2 and 
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jyvlj yvas $qon‘ Rafted upop for a second ecti'&riV. 1 Itkvastiil tinrfea- 
sohable philosopher wno could liOpd for mbfc sticc&i&J 1 * • ' 

f Upop this book, which contains the wliole essence**)!"* Hume’s 
philosophy announced with the rashnr^ df ; yo\ith) dud all the 
dogmatism with, which' he afterwaidS rcptfdarfied others, We shall 
not dwell. We think liis biographer is mistaken in calling it 
* the solitaiy labour of one mind. 1 It iriay be so as regards its 
jfhihoiniion and style; b\it IIuiTid has himself told us of his pre- 
vious reading, and it would not be difficult to trace his system to 
ih> souire \n those studies. With repaid to the puneiples evolved 
in the ‘ Treatise/ the liook is nnvv found only on the shelf of the 
^nc,taphysit ian and sc liolai ; and we shall ndt, We hope, be misun- 
dei stood when we ventuie to icg.ud it as a meie metaphysical 
e\ej citation, a speculation piobahly not intended and certainly 
not at all calculated to aflet t human life or conduc t. It is in truth .1 

piotty, philosophical puzzle — a (lever, dexteious argumentation 
foi what cvciy one feels* to be untrue, and the coinpletest pioof of 
whu h could nevet alter the c onduci upon am cognate or dependent 
subject. ITe essays to piove by an e\aimnation of the mind tint 
nothing is known, and in a cuiiou? curie to demonstiato that 
, nothing lias been or can be demonstrated. Such an uni\etsal 
scepticism scat cely tan merit senous discussion, However dnn- 
geious foi shallow dogmatists who took the fust ptopositions, and 
Would not » oik out the neressaiy coiollary, it is not vCrv apt to 
, i unload sane thinkeis, when the lac Is ot lev elation and the 
dot pines of lcligion are plated on the same inundation of belief 
with t}ic knowledge we obtain fiom the highest human testimony 
oi our own evpenence, and with the conclusions of mathematical 
stiencc. 1 'jpie idealist, when he lias most successfully ar&ued that 
vye have no pioof of the existence of matter, docs tiot the less 
i trust Lis house on the solid inundation of the earth. The vvildtst 
ffumeist did not i tally doubt that Ca*sar once lived ill Rome — 
that the sun will lise to-moriow — that the squat e of the hypo - 
thenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the opposite sides. 
In all these matteis man is satisfied to act upon the knowledge 
aiising fiom testimony, experience, and mathematical demonstia- 
tiou ; and he need not wondei or complain that he has no higher 
or clearer knowledge of the tiuths of religion than tlie ' highest 
that his mind is capable of. * * 

The criticism of Hume’s *Ticatisc* in the RcfvicvV called *The 
History o| the Works of the Learned/ is such a mixture dfC^risuie 
anil saiensm, with a pio«nosti< ation of futtfie fani'C,* liiat il has 
been thought to he the joint contribution of two aiVfclidrS. The 
anecdote Ojt 1 1 ume’s y mlent i age oh occasion of' it, antllhg itf tacking 
the ' unlucky publisher swout in hand,' was W *pfhrtftirtili after 

his 
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it, and his b$ pjiglU sum u qpf r^asoijsfor ln$ discredit o^So trpjho- 

babies* ^torj^nCp, n)si , ,1 A l.„ \ ’|. ’ ' 

The * ,Mqral and, Politic j*L ^wfic ^mblistied ? lh l/ii 

‘ J lie wnih,’ says llymp, ‘wap favourably melted, and sden made 
me entnely lcngftt njy fqtmcr disappoint mcjnt. I iphtihiled with 
uiy mother and blotter, jii tfye countix, and in in it lime letri- 
vcied tlie Know ledge ol the (nceL language, xxhieli X had too 
much neglected m my eaijy yoiph * Hr soon, how ex ej , ic moved 
to Ldinburgli, aud among Ins fust appeal antes is ail ondenvom 
to obtain the professoislup of moial philosophy in that ,uimeisnj, 
about ChnstiiMS in 17 H- Ills fi tends b^d some influence Xxilli 
the town council, who by a strange anangc inent aie the puti< hs 
(how would the e heads oi houses' like to sit undei the directum 
and patronage of the ina^oi and aldcimen of Ovfoid^) , btil'flYe 
J 3 ulics bethought them of the • axis unintum* of llie Picshyi'oijy cd 
J chubmgh, and m Apid, 17 P>, appointed another to the xacatn 
chm of ] allies * 

Passing ovei IJume’s attendance on Lend Annand ile^ an mi- 
ll ippy noblgman who, among inoie senous Jien/ie.s, had «i rage 
ioi hteratuip and fmcicd a litem y Keepci,* — i chaptPi in the 
philosopliei s life xxlnch xxe tlunk has been unne cos* u il \ dxxclt 
upon, — and turning txith some slight disgust fiom the hu Actings 
<*t inteiested connexions and Hume's pertinacious r l.xim of 7 *V 
instead ol 371 10* , ninth he piessed hist by the influence pf his 
1 1 lends, and then b} tlu cats of law , — xx e come fo 411 exeat tfyfit 
had mucji influence on his fututp life* In 17^6 (mq .ctit 3 * 3 ) 
he* was invited to act as seciotaiy to Geneial St vlait, who xxas 
going in command of an expedition intended An Canada, hut 
ultimately sent ‘to seek adxcntuics' on the coast of hi me e, and 
xv Inch 1 exulted in the unhappy and ill-managed attempt at (JJtu- 
beiou Bay, ‘Such a join vntic adventure and such a hurry I 
have not heard. of before. I he oflu e is xc ry gc uteel — ten shifluigs 
a d iv, pcitjuisifcs, and 110 expenses ’ — (p 20S ) The (initial 
upon xxhom Hume attended is not Known loi any leats of ai\ns, 
but ha$ a ol a dittcient Kind, and one of xxjiuli Scot- 

land* with all its caution a pel alleged coldness, has furnished othci 
instances. * He xxas llie second son of Ilemy Lord St Clan. 
His elder biothei, being engaged m the rebellion of 1715 , was 
4tta}uled by act of Pail lament- The father left the family estates 
Jc^Qqneud St. (plqu, who xxith a generous devotion to the liere- 
fht,n> principle, conveyed them to his cider brother, on tint 
gentleman obtaining a paidon and a siatqtoiy removal of the chs 
abilities of fJhe attmndei / — (p 210*) 

On Ins ro^utn /min this e.xpcdition of which he loft an account 
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or defence ip MS.,, now printed, Huine returned foratiine to 
Tt» iW&W£|ls— the ancient seat of bis fain Uy — - in tier vyicksbirej , anti 
"bid^rapher , seeing no traces of bis occupation there,; fijls the 
*{*ap/with a few scraps from his memorandum hook, both of 
*jj*t 08 ie and verse. A c character/ which, not in Kis hand,, but 
^Corrected here and there by him/ is suggested to be his own, 
Jhas the following touches : — 

^ * 1. A very good man, the constant purpose of whose life is to do 
mjiscliief. 

4 2. Fancies he is disinterested because he substitutes vanity in place 
%f all 6th er passions. 

* 4. Licentious in his pen, cautious in his words, still more so in his 
Wtions. ^ 

' ‘ 7. Exempt from vulgar prejudices, full of his own. 

c 13. An enthusiast without religion, a philosopher who despairs to 
attain truth/ — (p. 226.) 

If this, with other parts of the same exercise, could really be 
established as at any time Hume’s estimate of liimsclf, it would 
'indeed be very curious — and no doubt the article about vanity 
tallies Well with an anecdote quoted in our last Number from the 
: Livtes of the Lindsays / but we confess that we cannot but think, 
if intended for a character of him, it is the work (if another ; if 
drawn 1 by himself, it is his estimate of another. The verses we 
may pass by, with still more unconcern. Most of them are apo- 
cryphal, and none of them worth fathering. 

: In 1748 he was again secretary with General St. Clair, in a 
'mission of espionage to Vienna and Turin. He writes to Os- 
wald : — 

, . f l have got an invitation from General St. Clair, to attend him 
in his new employment at the court of Turin, which I hope will prove 
&U agreeable, if not a profitable jaunt for me. I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing courts and camps; and if I can afterwards be so happy 
as to .attain leisure and other opportunities, this knowledge may even 
turn to account to me, as a man of letters, which, I confess, has always 
been the sole object of my ambitiou. I have long had an intention, in 
my riper years, of composing some history ; and I question not but some 
greater experience in the operations of the field, and the intrigues of the 
cabinet, will be requisite, in order to enable me to speak with judgment 
upon these subjects. But, notwithstanding of these flattering ideas of 
futurity, as well as the present charms of variety, I must confess that I 
left home with infinite regret, where I had treasured up stores' of etqdy 
and plans of thinking for many years. I am sure I shall not be so 
fyappy as I should have been hud I prosecuted these. .But, in certain 
situations, a man dares not follow his own judgment or refuse’ such 
offers, as these/ — (p. 236.) ? . . • ; J 

. - If© wrote a journal of his tour, in letters to his brbthor, wdiich 
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arc 'cMi^fly r^m^rkable for the absence of' all taste « fqr i^ j(j?c^^ty 
ofnaturd 6V j£l&asure in the Wsociatiohs of romance. The ( fthum 
was to hiih no iriorer than any other river. "'I think/ Ws^ys. ‘it 
is ai hroacl' as from the foot of your house to the opposite ban^s 
of the river.* A castle in ruins— Drachenfels or Rol andseck— was 
not' worthy even of notice ; a Gothic church was a barbarism.; and 
he lias left a letter descriptive of Cologne, in which the cathedral 
is not named. To be sure, he kissed (figuratively) the native 
earth of Virgil at Mantua ; but Virgil was part of his creed. . Ffe 
is delighted by no charms of scenery, excited by no recollections 
older than the battle of Dettingen; and yet he travelled, up the 
Rhine and down the Danube; through Styria, Carinthia, and 
the Tyrol ; by the Laco di Garda to Mantua; through Lombardy 
to T urin. But from Dan to Beersheba he found all barren. 

On his return to Britain in 1749, his mother was dead ; but he 
continued to live at Ninewells till bis brother’s marriage, two 
years later, when he turned in his mind various plans for an inde- 
pendent establishment, counting the cost with bis accustomed 
caution. He was now forty. His happy, cheerful nature, and 
his manly spirit of independence are brought out strikingly in the 
following letter (June, 1751) to the same friend to whom he con- 
fided his earliest dreams of pastoral happiness and philosophy. 


4 I might perhaps pretend, as well as others, to complain- of fortune; 
hut I do not, and should condemn myself as unreasonable if I, did* 
While interest remains as at present, I have 50/. a- year, a; hundred 
pounds worth of hooks, great store of linens and fine clothes, and nefvr 
100/. in my pocket; along with order, frugality, a strong spirit of inde- 
pendency, good health, a contented humour, and an unabating love of 
study. In these circumstances I must esteem myself one of the happy 
and fortunate; and so far from being willing to draw my ticket over 
again in the lottery of life, there are very few prizes w r ith which I wonld 
make an exchange. After some deliberation, I am resolved to Bettle in 
Edinburgh, and hope I shall be able with these revenues to say with 
Horace — f 


Est bona librorum et provisae frugis in annum 
Copia. 

Besides other reasons which determine me to this resolution, I WOtild 
not too far away from my sister, who thinks she will soon follow hie ; 
and in that case, >ve shall probably take up house either in Edinburgh, 
Or the neighbourhood. And as she (my sister) can join 30/. a-yeai* to 
my stock, and brings an equal love of order und frugality; we doubt not 
to make our revenues answer. l)r. Clephane, who has taken up house^ 
is. ,60 kind as to offer me a room in it; and two friends in Edinburgh 
have made me the same offer. But having nothing to ask J or ' solicit jfrt 
London, I would not remove to so expensive a place ; and Urn resolved 
tp kf ep obligations aqd depen4encte8, even on those I loathe 


* In 
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JdtkK fiilftlraebt fofthd design dies 1 ail noun'ced, ho tfelkl nsii it r)m * g \ttoins 
rcipuv&l ffrom the country to tht town* the true fceene; 
f 9* of.lcttQrsv^^PTt^L'^jp-.dift.,.. ,.it ji f < v iJ v ^ , i 

,-WhiId he was abroad, in 17dbs thbre hnd issued front* the Loh- 
doti press I I tinio’s Inquiry* concerning . 11 unmn .Understand- 
iog/-a re-^uked dish of . the old ‘ Treatise of Human Nature,’-^ 
with .the addition of his f Essay on Miracles* (which; in the 
opinion of Mr. Burton, would have been less offensive with a diffc* 
r£n : t,tide) ; and during his residence at Nine wells lie had amused 
himseffrwith composing a few personal and political squibs wilh 
which, ho was mightily pleasedT— -very laborious endeavours at 
drollery, most dull joking they are! (pp. 308,317.) In 1751 he 
published the * Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals,* 
lVliick Mr. Burton styles f the full development of his utilitarian 
si; Stem f and which, says Hume, ‘in my own opinion (who ought 
n<St to judge on that subject) is of all my writings, historical, 
philosophical, or literary, incomparably tlie best. It came un- 
ndifeed anil unobserved into the world.’ 

\\ e wish Mr. Burton had used another word than Utilitarian 
for, Hugo's, ethical system. It smacks too .strong of the school 
which i spcfcs.jtO. prove its oiiginality by deforming our language. , 
Tiio t Inquiry* is anything hut a complete system — but it is a 
very pleasing book. We are not so often roused to question the 
authors positions, perhaps because there is less to piove, and it 
is more animated in style than his curlier work. It is not in its 
main doctrine new, though the mode of treatment gives it that 
appearance; it would be indeed a reproach to philosophy to 
admit, that now for the first time it taught that all the kind 
ajfjfe^ohs and jfc eft hgs, all the benevolent acts, all the better parts 
opoqr niftnrp, aye useful to society. 

rl .I£iliun<b could complain that the tf Inquiry’ came unnoticed; < 
into, the i world* it was not so with the next production of bis brain* > 
lii«} ‘ Political Discourses.’ 4 the only work of mine that was sin*-* 
oessful on the first publication. It was ivcll received abroad and at. 
limnC/ • Of these I Assays Lord Brougham has said, that * they 
combine almost every excellence which can belong to' such a per*-, 
forhiance they exhibit certainly clear reasoning, learning; happy 
oheicb'fif subjects* elegance, precision, nnd vigour of language!;^ 
nor;, can, the writer's originality be denied, or that kere^ wqM^lvc 
the introduction of a new and widely influential system of politics* 
attd political ; economy. They were successful in : Britain) and » 
iittttiediately and repeatedly translated into 'French ; and indeed * 
acquired ’in that country for ‘ themselves 1 arid/ for th’efr 5 aiiiiiW - 
much hioro poptib'trity thrin he ehjOyed aVliome: *•'* bsul 

\ ul attempt of llume ,to obtain UieTi ija^Vnl ,pljiTo- 

, .* wsq sophy 
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sophy clutim ire the. U nivetsity of ; Glasgow,^whetdEdmundBuYke 
is said also fo have been & r defeated candidate;- 4 * ahd W Succ essful 
struggle for the office of libraria'AUo'fche Faculty r of Advocates in ' 
Fldinbiw^hv inrfe both * crow ded into! this eventfuf yenr of Hume’s 
life.' ■ His triumph sis! to thoflibrarianship 5 produced ?a lettqr to 
his l’riend T)n deplane* which wo wish we had room tu» give « 
entire, for it affords eurioft6 glances into thfc then state of opinio tv 
and feeling in the northern metropolis. ' * 

* Nothing since the rebellion has eVet so much engaged' the iittclituui 

of this town, except Provost Stewards trial i and'thete scarce isa Hiart 
whose friendship or acquaintance I would desire* who hae tiot giVen 
undoubted proofs of his concern and regard. - ■ 

‘ What is more extraordinary, tlie cry of religion could not hinder thoj 
ladies from being violently my partisans,, and I owe my success, i>/a.gveUW 
measure to their solicitations. One has broke off all commerce with her, 
lover, because he ^ted against me! and \V. Lockhart, in a speech, 
to the Faculty, said that there was no walking the streets, nor .even en- 
joying onc*s own fireside, oil account of their importunate zeal. The 
town says, that even his bed was not safe for him, though his wife was 
cousin-german to mV antagonist .... 1 

‘ The whole body of cadicfc* brought flnmbfeaux, and made ill umhrmti oil's 
to mark their pleasure at my success; and next morn irig' 1 had 1 'the 
drums and town music at mv, door, to express their joy, as they laid, of 
my being made a great man. They could not imagine that. so grcaUa/ 
i ray could be .raised alxmt so mere a trifle. - * 

* About a fortnight before, ,1, bad published a Discourse of the Pro-, 
testant Succession, wherein j had very liberally alnped both. 

apd Tories; yet l enjoyed the favour of both parties. . . t} 

; ‘ Such, dcap Doctor, js the triumph of you,r friend yet, ampM a l| tfiib 
greatness and glory* even though master of 3ff, 000' volumes, and pos- 
sessing tlis smiles of a hundred fair ones, in this very pinnacle of 'human 
grandeur and felicity, I cast a favourable regard on yon, and fcairiesfly 
desire your friendship and good-will: a little flattery, ttiopfrotii emi- 
nent a hand, would be very acceptable to me. You know you are soniCM 
what in mv debt in that particular. 'The present 1 made you of rriy In- 
quiry was calculated both ns a mark of my regard, and as a snare- to 
catch; a little incense from you. Why do you put me to the necessity of 
giving it to. myself f’—p. 371. < . 

Another letter to the same person (January. 1753) has the- 
following charming picture of a cheerful and contented mind 

* I ‘shall exult and triumph to you a little, that I have now at last-*-* 

Ivcing - turned of forty, ; to my own honour, to that of learning, and to that 
of the present feges — arrived at the dignity of.bcing a householder. About 
stveiLtpadftths ago l got a, house of my own,, and completed a regular 
fam.dy :i cpn^tiqg of. ja.heipL myself, and two. inferior members, a 

maid and a cat. My.sistcr stupe joined .pie, and kepps jpe #om- 

(ft bdH j" r of ‘sf’Mfet pciHerV-^h] Jsirigty^feseHlMl irt 
vijq< a pany. 
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rpariy;“ With frugality l oan teach, I find, cleanliness, warmth, light, 
plenty, and contentment. What would you have more ? Independence ? 
I have it in a supreme degree. Honour? that is not altogether wanting. 
(Jracc? that will come in time. A wife? that is none of the indispen- 
sable requisites of life. Books? that is one of them; and I have more 
than I can use. In short, I cannot find any blessing of consequence 
which I am not possessed of, in a greater or less degree; and without 
any great effort of philosophy, J may l>e easy and satisfied. 

‘ As there is no happiness without occupation, I have begun a work 
which will employ me several years, and which yields me much satisfac- 
tion. ’Tis a Histoiy of Britain, from the Union of the Crowns to the 
present time. I have already finished the reign of King James. My 
friends flatter me (by this I mean that they don’t Hatter me) that I have 
succeeded. You know that there is no post of honour in the English 
Parnassus more vacant than that of history. Style, judgment, impar- 
tiality, care — everything is wanting to our historians; and even llupin, 
during this latter period, is extremely deficient. I make my work very 
concise, after the manner of the ancients. It divides into three very 
moderate volumes : the one to end with the death of Charles the Find ; 
the second at the Revolution : the third at the Accession, for I daie come 
no nearer the present times. The work will neither please the Duke of 
Bedford nor James Fraser ; but I hope it will please you and posterity. 
K ry/tia Etc d«t. 

* So, dear Doctor, after having mended my pen, and bit my naih, I 
return to the narration of parliamentary factious, or court intrigues, or 
civil wars, and bid you heartily adieu.’ — p. .‘517. 

This is the first intimation of his great undertaking : but before 
adverting further to it we willingly turn to glance at Hume's cor- 
respondents and the society among which lie was now living. 

Hume’s early friends (several of whom were, wc believe, his 
relations) the St. Clairs, Baron Mure, Oswald, Lord Glasgow, 
all of them men of great intelligence — Sir Gilbert Elliot, whose 
letters confirm all our previous impressions of his admirable 
sense and accomplishment — were of such rank and connexions 
as would have secured his admission to the highest circles of 
the metropolis of Scotland, so far as his fortune enabled him to 
live in them. One of his intimates, and, as we have understood, 
a very frequent correspondent, was Patrick Lord Elibunk — com- 
monly known as ‘ the clever Lord but of letters to that re- 
markable person the li.S.E. collection has afforded no valuable 
specimen — and we see but one from bis Lordship to Huine — a 
noticeable blank. His military expedition bad thrown him into 
the intimacy of several other persons of a different class, but with 
whom the philosopher assimilated with perfect ease,' and con- 
tinued to live on terms of even greater familiarity than witlithe 
civilians of his early correspondence. A bercrombie, Edmonstone, 
and Exskine tvere all soldiers of good birth, and of sufficient 

J * standing 
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standing . in their profession, to secure their position in the best 
society. ( * ^ 

Another correspondent, with whom he seems to have become 
acquainted in the Quiberofi expedition, was Dr. John Cleplianc, 
to whom some of the most entertaining letters in this work are 
addressed. Clephane was, like Hume himself, a Scotchman of 
family but no fortune, who had turned an unusually good educ ation 
to account, first as travelling tutor to several young English noble- 
men, and latterly as a practising physician in London. He was a 
very accomplished person, the friend and adviser of Dr. Mead in 
forcing his collections of ancient and foreign art. 13 ut he never 
neglected his profession, and bid fair to rise high in it if he had 
not been prevailed upon to accept of a medical appointment in the 
expeditions against the coasts of France in 17oN, where he died. 
Fortunately he had the habit of preserving his papers; and it is 
from a mass of varied correspondence with Italian virtuosi and 
eminent persons of Paris, that these letters of Ilume are selected. 

Though the town of Edinburgh was so different, the compo- 
sition and tone of its society, in the middle of last century, was not 
unlike what it is known to be at the present day. There was the 
same body of the country squirearchy, with however a much larger 
sprinking of ilie nobility, who had not then got inured to London 
life. There were the same literary lawyers and scientific doctors. 
There was perhaps more claret drunk, certainly more drunk in 
clubs and taverns — for the general narrowness of domestic accom- 
modation as well as of fortune prescribed a very moderate indul- 
gence of social domestic intercourse. The ladies were not, per- 
haps, in general so well educated as their great-grand-daughters; 
but there was much easy, unexpensive, and yet refined society up 
those high ‘ common stairs,' in the ‘closes/ and ‘ wynds/ wheic a 
modern lawyer’s fine lady would find it impossible to breathe. 

One element there was which is now, we believe, quite w-anling 
— a considerable admixture of the most eminent clergy of the 
national church, who then found it not inconsistent with their 
duties to give some part of their time to general society. The 
beneficial influence they exercised upon it may be readily under- 
stood ; but it was by no means greater than the good effects pro- 
duced upou their own body by mixing on terms of equality and 
freedom with laymen at least as intelligent as themselves. 

The Presbyterian establishment is in not a few respects sin- 
gular among the churches of Christendom. The incitements of 
tlieir clergy to study, and its rewards, have, from a very early 
period at least, been few and mean ; and the people, interdicting 
to the clergy, as they do to women, all scholastic learning, seem 
to have bad a . prejudice against any accomplishments in ; their 

ministers 
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nnftiiiMs '&c%f-4toke 'pulpit * » Tim- ttotelll i*« abofet 

i|iat tfiV £4cib?feh^rf£ht, 'fvhk'H* hafe 5n all {MiAds'prtdl freed A^ ox* 
£inphu'^'ftoifuf){£ pdsfoft (fnd*as effective ptfeatdiets ns Any ,i bad 
ncmiV HfoffrKs 1 day bbrdrhtf feftiaiHablc thiohgh Eutojjo as 
^ illif itifTMVHdd' church ? Wlhld ibis y%zafj,a.rr>$t£i<ij\&& War- 
Jh^rtoA 4 ‘called ft, piCVdilM, the tally learning* of churchmen 
w ( ai J a I«»j iQitrnijrig; arid the brdy prices ift the lottoiy weie 
l&e t ity ’chintzes — which benefit eg wore additionally coveted 
fbi*'rhe t bailee of lroldrng at the same time a Piofessoi's chan 
m the Thmersity. buch combimtion oi ecclesnstical and atadc- 
fMci(l entoltfiftents has withm oui emu tune been condemned as 
^nkeyfdtfmg 1 with the due discharge of the sacied function and we 
he fio\0 the practice has been wholly abolished The results ot 
tips ufoim aic not Jet of course (let eloped Put it so happened, 
imd^i the old system, tint at the tune we aic speaking of, the 
clcygy of Tlchubuigh numbered among tliem sonic men ns eminent 
<V s S^otlfqd has piodu^qd, ill vauous blanches of intellectual exer- 
tion* Among these* Pmu ipal Robci tson the* lustoi nil, the lender ol 
the titan niau t (ot Mod/ 1 aft ) pai U in the Kn k «ind I)i . Rian , w hose 
ltfcttnes on rbotoiir and belles let ties were once much esteemed, 
though he is now tlneflv lemem bored by hi* sen limns, woie fa- 
lounte, but by no means pie eminent members ot the society 
irft<bwh<Ch Hume was now admitted. It excited some surpuse 
M vavitfn* qtaaitets then, and continues in do so, that such clugy- 
niPii should Iiaie consented to lne on trims of familiar intei - 
corfrsb xfriih fnUs who held and publish* d doc times like those 
of M flints* We do not wish to enter into that question on 
ibis oCdhl^?oH ■* if Mr Rurton’s woik may be relied cm as a com- 
plete altthoihv, atnl we know of little ih opposition to it on this 
fyeWl, it inqsl l>/» otu conclusion tint the open arid avowed friend- 
ship which palsied between them, did not at the time and oft the 
spotaiTcct mjunoudy thepiolession.il icputation ami influence 
c/f tho&c cU'tgyuun, who yet weic sufficiently exposed to talli 
t’l&jwu liofn the conspicuous place they filled, and the violence 
ul church paities at the pound * Theie aic two lctteis which 
tluow light upon the forhe.it aiue cxeicised by those men of oppo- 
site principles, and with them we will leave the mattci, meiely 

* tiidiefl&on had l«r l*n roidpilor in Ins cur* ihe loudti ot tbt oj posit*, (01 Ilt/fiJJt/- 
tnq) party oflht Knk. llna w hr John Kish me, the prcaJitr whom Pleydefflbuk 
Colonel T\tuuncnng to h£ai on lm* fust Miif to Edinburgh— who # bad <cl<krrt befoul so 
bmlh learning, infot iphyw-ftl acuffeuess, ami cmagy of argument brought uito 
vlee of Christianity . 1 Dr. Krshure wus a divine of ihe inont rigid and# \er* C.ili inwtu 
school , mid lie was also i nobly ilesitniltd crutthunn ot the purest truth and lonOut. 
Hobtr tson and lit win , through lift, opposed on ull tjuistioiii of ffttirih got eminent 
fond pdhthft? |tt thoy ppgujt tb?ird^yp in tta common, duties uf^^mr muiisti} wnh 
mwiu&f fmwc|jpud Kr^hme livid to nriaoli a fuuual sermon hearing testimony to the 
high tuei ft othis tncnd, cofitdgnt', am! ri\ak » s * u*i j 

observing 
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BjwfaPto /AwftM 

ftbftduvijrtg Bu^f n ^o^)qnl^ e^pg^d.tljc 

civsiltf ite«f (Ufftf Wllk- JJfiiWG wqfi:fraHi M f 
■'•every wiiW^f^omWJnW.llHs *M fMfl! . ( J{ 

wa»«p<A.'tt> $Mph, i»pn dhatl f W Gl ¥« 
prove! dnngetoas $ * jvhtle, th# .purity; <?f l»s J,ife tJ Cf)fnp)a^p^ jesjiefb 
and ln9 r benevolent, , an*l lfii\Uly- .^itprei , (fo£, whjjcU , >ve f> nptn^nat 
appeal to the iitaginatio^pf Hpnry M^plcen^e, ^qfl thp'bcautiful 
story of La Koche,) reppj)iWo^^ i 4ii^ it M>^&4L Tw 
first of the foUdwing epetraot* is^PW ajpttejr |of t H^u??jLe s (jnjl^oi) 
lo Dr. Blair .. » r- w t. lf ; f t | i \jj, Mf 

' 1 Permit* me the freedom of Baying. a; word; tpi,yn\vi?*elf fs ., W^9H' 
ever 1 have had the pleasure to be in you® compare } ff / ,t|^. l 4jtycp,ify > /|e 
turned upon any common; subject pf Jf literature Of, reasoning, 1 always 
parted from you both entertained and iustruei£$ v B.qf wnen^t he ^con- 
versation was diverted by you .from this^cWuinel toward^ theVsfthj<^of 
.you* profession, though 1 doubt not but your intentions j&cre ydy meHtlly 
towards me, I own I never received the stupe Aut'rsfti&fibt j V ' I wiife^frjt to 
be tired, and you to be angry. 1 would th eYefbrc* w i>h‘, ; for’ tfe’ fnt uVe , 
whenever inv gpotl fortune, throws the in your 4 way^ thtfP tWae topics 
should be forboriie' between if?. I have long sinefe doheHvwhiwl^Hiquii- 
Tics oil such 'Subjects, and am become incapable of infetiiictioivp though 

I own ho one is more capable of conveying it than yourself ’Tfr.vpld»i‘ 

p. 111. ' ' ‘ '* '' * "f ll'd 

The next is part of a letter to • Hume from l>r.fOarti»pM bribe 
author of ft Well- received ami able answer, to Ids* t i Jflssny i<M*/ Mi - 
iddfesV^ 

<! " 6 The testimony yoti arc pleased to -give iu. .favour oi/my pe.U\pp(fatyce t 
is irn honour oi which 1 should be entirely 
/ of the uncommon generosity you have fehown jurying t $vj?r ,sjnce l 
was acquainted with your works, your talents as, a wri ter haye, n yt w iib - 
standing -some ; differences in. abstract principle^ extorted "from imc the 
, jiighest, veneration. liut, t cguld scarce have thought tliAf^iri'shitfc of 
jlilfcrenoes of a more interesting nature, even such as hcgards^mbrals and 
i religion, you could ever. force me to love and Iioiibiif J ybiift»‘ a tntitt.* ‘Yet 
. W religious prejudices (as you would probably fernf'tWeift) Ofin ‘binder 
,f me'frotn doing justice . to that goodness and cfendonT wihidh *ttppeaardn 
evfeW lifie of your letter. 1 *’ ; ; * '-•(-> 'uji' jfutcU 

I I i!t tliertf : is hi all controversy a struggle fur victory, tvl)ieh Lmay say 
oonrpels pne . to take every fair advantage that either the sentiments or 
yW words of an antagonist present him with. , But the 1 appenrnhdes of 
asperhy Or raillery, which owe will be ’thereby necessarily dyafcn ipto, 
nftght not to be Construed as, in the least a dec ting the habUual.gbgd.qpi- 

S ibil, or^Verithe high esteem, which the write* may nevertheless enier- 

' ' Jf ]|lbiikirigt‘ ; W ! ] ‘ r Gti '' th w f sacsit*ty^n ' another; light. 
Hume’s success in letters was tlia b,egmpi^6f; tlj^/bfjjhaht pjefkwl 

' of 
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of Edtfibtirgh literature. ' ; Before him noScotthmhn had dpne 
aiiyt4ing to Redeem his cmmtry from the provincialism into which., 
thfe’ Union had ckst it' lie had set his ambition on two roads of 
literary distinction, and he was eminently successful in both. He 
wfcs followed in his philosophical career by his friend Adam Fer- 
guson ; and, with greater influence and fame, by tlieir common 
friend Adam Smith. Robertson for a season divided the opinions 
of the world with Hume in the field of history ; and a swarm of 
lesser aspirants were cherished into life by their success. To all 
these ardent sons of letters Hume was the kind and generous cn- 
courager. There was no petty jealousy in his nature, l ie not only 
supported Blacklook, the poor blind poet, and John Home, the 
author of ‘ Douglas,* but ho took pleasure and gloried in each new 
success of friends whom he felt to be no mean rivals in his own 
walk ; and lie lived on terms of entire confidence and the most 
playful intimacy with men whose names and works will live as long 
as his. When Robertson was preferred for the office of Histo- 
riographer, with a salary which then would have fulfilled Ilume’s 
utmost ambition, lie gave way to no envious complainings. We 
only learn from a note of Dr. Carlyle,* that ‘ Honest David llume, 
with a heart of all others that rejoices most at the prosperity of his 
fi iends, was certainly a little hurt with this last honour conferred 
on Robertson,’ (vol. ii. p. 10 l.) There are too few instances of 
such society to pass this over without notice. Hume writes to 
Robertson (1758) on the publication of his * History of Scotland:’ — 

* I am diverting myself with the notion how much you will profit by 
the applause of my enemies in Scotland. Had you and I been such 
fools as to have given way to jealousy, to have enter tained animosity and 
malignity against each other, and to have rent all our acquaintance into 
patties, what a noble amusement we should have exhibited to the block- 
heads. which now they are likely to he disappointed of! All the people 
whose friendship or judgment either of us value, are friends to both, and 
will be pleased with the success of both, as we will be with that of each 
other.’ — vol. ii. p. 49. 

We heartily agree with our author — 'There is no passage in lite- 
rary history, perhaps, more truly dignified than the perfect cor- 
diality and sincere interchange of services between two men 
whose claims on the admiration of the world came in so close 
competition with each other.’ (vol. ii. p. 42.) 

* Our readers will find some information about this gentleman, the once celebrated 
minister of Musselburgh, and most of the other friends of Hume’s Edinburgh circle, 
in the article on * Mack enzie’s Life of John Home/ contributed by Sir W. Scott to 
this Review (Q. It., \ol. xxxvi.J, and now included in his * Miscellaneous Prose 
Works/ Mr. Burton seems to think that Dr. Carlyle’s Diary, which Henry Mackenzie 
had before him when he wrote his account of John Home, has now perished. Much 
entertainment might have been expected from it — and we hope Mr, Burton is mistaken ; 
but Baron Hume's example may have influenced the witty Doctor’s representatives. 

Even 
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Even the philosophical party most opposed to llumo were vtotk 
by his placid and courteous receptioft of their works. Rqid, 
their leader, (a clergyman also, by the way,) acknowledges his 
* candour and generosity towards an antagonist and concludes a 
remax kable letter, in which he avows himself Hume's * disciple in, 
metaphysics/ with the following w r ords : — 

* When you have seen the whole of my peifurmtmce, I shall take it 
as a very great favour to have your opinion upon it, from which I make 
nodonht of receiving liuht, whether I receive conviction of no. Your 
friendly adversaries Dis. Campbell and Geiard, as well as Dr. Gregory, 
return their compliments to you respectfully. A little philosophical 
society here [Aberdeen], of winch all the llueo aic members, is much 
indebted to you for its cnteitammciit. Your company would, although, 
we are all good Chustiau^, be moic acceptable than that of St. Atha- 
nasius; and since we cannot have you upon the bench, you are brought 
oftener than any other man to tlu» bar, accused and defended with great 
zeal, but without bitterness. If yon wiite no more in morals, politics, 
or metaphysics, 1 am afraid we shall be at a loss for subjects.’ — p. 155. 

Iliune was now installed in the Advocated Libiary, writing, 
mrrente rtihmio , his groat work. Wo liavo noticed the first an- 
nouncement of tlie undertaking iii a letter of January, 17^3 — hy 
which time he had done the reign of James I ; and we have the 
author chaunting jamqne opus etcr/i, on tin- 1st of September, 

1 /•’> 1. (p. 397.) In so shot t a spare was composed the first 
volume, and the most impoitant one, of that history which, as he 
lmnself pleasantly said — ‘only displeased all the Whigs — and all 
the Tories — and all the Christians,’ and which has continued to 
lie read ever since hy all the tlnoe classes, and hy all the world. 

Of the merits and faults of Ilume’s 4 History of England,’ of 
the reasons of its short coming, the causes of its success, and 
tlie extent of its influence, pci Laps enough has been written; but 
the subject is interesting, and one or two points, we think, have 
not been rightly considered. 

The earliest of Hume’s writings, in his biographer’s opinion, 
is an ‘Essay on Chivalry 9 (p. 19), which is remarkable chiefly 
for the choice of the subject by a writer who cannot sympathise 
with or even allow for any of the peculiar feelings on which 
the whole fabric of elm airy was founded. He could never read 
Froissart ; he despised him ; every thing of romance was only 
so much of barbarism. Gothic architecture, tlie churches and 
castles of an early time, were monuments of daik superstition 
and brutal tyranny, in whose history he took no delight. He 
contemned the people of mediaeval Europe, and all their in- 
stitutions. The clergy were ruthless bigots, or brazen im- 
postors, domineering intriguers, or lazy voluptuaries — the laity 

fierce 
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fierce and ignorant savages, lie saw nothing admirable in man 
bbf^^i-Ar^Ht^fcirflfeatiort, httd' he couhl not riv'eh rifaidescferrd 
!fe Write its history' arid progress to a ruder age. Hri ‘was, though 
»Wf j^slentMr classical scholar, a classicist beyond reason and all 
belief. Though he tried to f recover his G*eek,' he hail 
4i{i Id^ri df any poctrv beyond the smooth and high-polished AFhiekl. 
"’tVSs fortunate that Burns came too late to disturb his equanimity. 
**fcolt would have driven the philosopher mad. Wilkie’s f Epi- 
gdiuacf (lyhieh of our readers has tried to read it ?) lie considered 
** full of sublimity and genius ’ (li. p. 25). Writing of Home's first 
tragedy before he had seen it, he says, e It is veiy likely to meet 
J who success, and not to dcser\e it ; lor the author tells ine he is a 
"gfeafc admire* of Shakspeare, and never read Racine’ (p. JUG). 
“IhiC lie found he was mistaKcn, and he praises r Douglas:* — 
* f The author I thought had corrupted his taste by the imitation 
’of 'Sftafcspcare, whom he ought only to have admired. But he 
has composed a new tragedy on a subject of invention, and here 
appears a true disciple of Sophocles and Racine. 1 hope in 
itfirio life will vindicate the English stage from the reproach of 
^fehrbirism* (p. 392). It is in this insensibility to the feelings and 
^iriotives of a rude though vigorous age vve can trace one puneipal 
i cause of the failure of Hume's ‘History. 1 especially ol the early 

! ierio<l. Mr. Burton gives us his own « character of a complete 
iislory* (vol. ii. pp. 123-7), not the best part of the Editor's lucu- 
| brat ions. Ilf* rests much on the incompatibility of minute anfi- 
' quariari research with the higher duty of an historian. We think 
him mistaken ; but if all the necessary materials had been collected 
to his hand, and Vie had used them all, Hume could not have 
Written a satisfactory history of the eailier times of England. He 
might have emptied the whole Saxon Chronicle and Doinesdav 
into his volumes, and crowded his mai gins with Palgrave and 
Thorpe; he could never have produced a fitting history of old 
England* The man who looked upon the introduction of Clnis- 
tumity as a monkish juggle, who c ould trace nothing of the sturdy 
English character to the Anglo-Saxon institutions, to whose eyes 
v all bishops and priests were but fat pneumberers of the soil, and 
* knights and heralds brought up no image but of violence and 
rapine, could never have handled ivell the old * History of 
England,' under whatever rule, bo it Saxon, Norman, or Planta- 
genet. He could not ‘sympathise w T ith the Past — he did not think 
it worth while even to try to understand it. 

But now comes the more difficult question of the cause of so 
much misrepresentation in the « History of the Stuarts.' Here 
Was a time of sufficient civilization— a war of fine principles for 
choice. Royalty and Loyalty on the one hand— Freedom and 

the 
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modern,, typpp $ paitinl one ? It appeals t,t> t u$ ^jr^se\;ei^l 
concurring, copies In tbe middle pf Ia»f cepturj^yj^q Ijpjqe 
wiotq, cri4wm was in its infancy -^hi^torical cjiy^sm^unlcpinvp. 
Tl^e , weighing of evidence of ? fact, or palpi ^pe-^iyn^fe 
balancing of* party principles, was not yet dream.t of. , Hj^tqyiaos 
everywhere were still undjsgijijispd partisans* J\pr pqiqe time, too. 
Whig or Revolution politics, as they, were called* haiji { pqep io t^he 
ascendant, and were supported with intemperance ap4.H n fanne$p. 
The most candid man, applying his mind to, history at sqjfjh' a 
time, might feci inchucd to throw his wcjghjt into t.he opposite 
scale, and consider liiiuself as on the whole serving the epuse pf 
justice in furnishing a refined pleading for the depressed party. 
In painting the Royalists, in the great stiuggle of principles, in 
their own (olouis, in giving to loyalty, to love of order, to disgust 
at fanaticism, that promineuce which they really had in thp minds 
of the saner portion of the Cavalier party, Hume was Setting 
lorth a part of the truth — contiibutmg something which was then 
as necessary to the just appreciation of the spirit of the age as if 
he had applied himself to sifting proofs and examining documents. 
That ip thus wiiting, however, he neglected the greatest and 
highest duty of his office — that he left the seat of judgment f|>r 
the pleader's bar— will not now be denied. Ho, wrote as 

advocate, and the opposition Ins History met with only stimulated 
his advocacy. v 4 

* In this new edition,’ he writes to Elliot in June, 1^163, c lhav$ corrected 
several mistakes and oversights, winch had chiefly proceeded from the 
plaguy prejudices of Wlngghm, with which I was too much* infeqtedP when 
I began this wnik. 1 corrected some of these mistakes in a farther edi- 
tion ; but being resolved to add to this edition the quotations of au- 
thorities for the reigns of James I. and Charles I , I was obliged to #un 
over again the most considciable authors who had treated of these reigns; 
and I happily discovered some more mistakes, which I have now cor- 
rected. As I began the History with these two reigns, I now find that 
they, above all the rest, have been corrupted with Whig rancour, laid 
that I really deserved the name of a paity writer, and boasted without 
any foundation of my impartiality; but if you now do me the honour to 
give this part of my work a second perusal, I am persuaded that jjou 
will no longer throw pn me this reproachful epithet, and will acquit 
me of all propensity to Whiggism. If you still continue to upbraid me, 
I $hall be obliged to letaliate on you, and cry, Whig vous-mftne. 

* In page 33, vol. v., you will' find a full justification of the imposi- 

tions laid dnby Jarhes I. withbdt authority of parliament; in pages 113, 
114/389, a Justifecatioh of persecuting "the Puritans; in page 180* a 
justification trf Charles I. tot’ levying tonnage and poundage without 
Consent of parliament 
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‘ I now justify James II. more explicitly in his exercise of the dis- 
pensing power, which was intimately interwoveu with the constitution 
and monarchy.’ — vol. ii. pp. 144, 145. 

We must admit that Iluine only felt half the force of the words 
he quotes of his Greek master, when he professed to write his 
History as a possession for ever. 

Another reason remains behind. We believe Hume sat down 
to plan his» History partly as a charming ex er citation of his meta- 
physical mind. He wrote the f History of the Stuarts’ with no 
more sifting of evidence than he bestowed on his * Essay on the 
Authenticity of Ossian’ (vol. ii, p. 30). It did not enter into his 
plan to grub out received errors, and establish facts by proof. He 
chose au interesting hero, as lie admonished Robertson to do (vol. 
ii. p. 84). The leading incidents were notorious and popular, as 
fits the groundwork of a drama, and he went on in the temper 
arul spirit with which liis idol Racine might sit down to pen a 
tragedy. Of minor matters he did not regard so much what 
was actually fact as what was poetically true. He had a wide 
canvas, and the outline of a fine subject, — 

4 Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line 

and if he did not group his figures in the best composition, and 
throw liis lights secundum arte in , lie had himself to blame. There 
are many who think it is a pity to shake our confidence in Livy’s 
History, when all our school philosophy is founded on his facts. 
Hume might defend himself so; and had no objection that his 
History, in like manner, might be considered as f philosophy 
teaching by examples,’ though the examples were often ideal. 
But he says of himself, f a passion for literature was the ruling 
passion of my life;’ and the first point was to achieve a great 
literary triumph — to produce a finished and perfect historical 
tragedy that might rival in plot, in denouement , in high-wrought 
interest, as well as in grace and beauty of diction, one of the great 
works of ancient art. Taking this object as paramount, there 
cannot be a doubt that the Royalist was the poetical and proper 
tragic version to adopt; and Hume for the time threw aside his 
"Whiggism, which he had not yet got rid of in real life, as well as 
his sceptical weighing and examination of principles, and in the 
idealising process kept only the figures, and names, and dates, 
and landmarks of actual events, and threw over them the colouring 
of the artist, the mist of the magician, where < all was delusion, 
nought was truth.’ With these views, taking Charles as the centre 
of his composition, Hume gave him all the interest he could heap 
upon him, according to his notions. To have represented him as 
strict and rigid even to austerity, in religious tenets and ob- 
servances. 
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servances, as he in later life certfiinly was, would have lowered 
him in the philosopher’s eye : moreover, it would have interfered 
with the artistic simplicity of effect, which required the dark side 
of rebellion to be made darker with unrelieved fanaticism. The 
oppressions of the law, the illegal extortion of money on the 
King’s side, which every one now admits, are not passed over, 
nor denied, nor palliated ; but by a simple dash of the brush, the 
shadow of the picture is made to cover them so that the eye never 
rests on them. The iron severity of Slrafford, the bigotry and 
oppression of Laud, the tergiversation of Charles — a deep blemish 
in a noble nature — are all there, but huddled into the back- 
ground ; while the artist brings into the full blaze of his sunshine 
the amiable and heroic qualities of the king, the courage and 
genius of his great minister, and even the primate’s zeal and 
genuine piety, to increase the tragic effect of their sufferings and 
death. It is done with admirable skill ; and the spectator, en- 
chanted with the picture, rejects all criticism against the truth of 
its facts. The story flows on so sweetly, it is impossible to stop 
it to ask the impertinent question, f Is it true?’ 

In this artist skill the historian of the House of Stuart is unri- 
valled. You can find few false statements or mistakes on matters 
of any real importance — not many suppressions of fact. You can 
rarely detect any ingenious sophistry. Praise and blame are 
duly awarded where merited. Hut all is made subservient to the 
* effect’ which the great picture must produce to be perfect as a 
work of art. 

It is here that Hume shows his mastery, more than in any per- 
fection of mere style and language ; and yet the easy, equal, sus- 
tained style of the historian was well suited to his object, and, in- 
dolent as he certainly was in many points, this achievement was 
the result of much study and labour well concealed. It never 
falls below the dignity and interest of the narrative, and shuns all 
flights that might distract the attention from the great scene 
spread before us. 

In Hume’s time and for long after (and perhaps it is so still), 
no Scotchman wrote English without fear of blunders ; and Hume 
was peculiarly sensitive in this matter. Even when success might 
have given confidence, his correspondence shows us how careful 
he was to have the assistance of his English friends for purifying 
his language of its northern spots and turns. By what discipline 
could one thus suffering under the irksome dread of provincialism 
school himself into the easy seeming language of Hume? He 
has furnished us with no key to this, himself. In the dearth 
of other information, we have looked over the index of hi$ philo- 
sophical works to find the authors quoted or referred to. At the 

u 2 same 
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knowhow fallacious it is to rest on $peh foppda- 
0l .R is ope, thing to cite an author qnd another to haw 
spjtbed ,hU ptyle ; and perhaps the man who is most imbped with 
,thfe >ph*it, apd. language of a great writer is least likely to make 
^ 9 t\tal quotations from his page. There are evidently other 
i ffap$e$ which derange the calculation. The authorities produced 
jjnu^of course often depend more upon the subject in band than 
on tl\e familiar reading of the writer ; and the author of the essay 
\Qn t|ie ,, Ropulousness of Ancient Nations’ was necessarily led 
ftyy his, sphject to consult books that might, be foreign to his 
geperal studies and? taste. Still the point is not without interest, 
apd,$ojne thing may be found from such an inquiry. We give it 
more than it is worth. 

, The index of a common edition of the collected Essays, pro • 
fqssing to notice all the authors quoted or remarked upon, gives 
^hq.namcs of forty Greek writers, thirty-eight Latin, twenty-eight 
jFrepch, nineteen English, nine Italian. Of the Greek authors, 
Diodorus, Siculus and Plutarch are eacli cited about thirty times : — 
^rqlyljius, Xenophon, and Strabo, about half as often : — 1 Icrodotus, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, and Lucian, each about twelve times ; 
j^atp. *nd Aristotle, each nine times; Hesiod, Lysias, seveu limes 
jgaph^ Homer live times; and no other Greek authors so often as 
these. . , Qf Latin writers, Tacitus is quoted twenty-four times ; the 
ejije,r\ Pliny, fifteen ; Cicero, nineteen ; Horace, fourteen; Livy, 
JvyeWc ; ColpuicUa, seven; Quinctilian and Caesar, each six; 

artiaj, four; Petronius and Virgil, each thrice ; Terence, twice. 
Of , French writers, he cites Fontenclle four times; the Abbe 
Jpubos ps often ; Racine thrice; Roclicfoucault twice; Voltaire 
Roileau, each once. Among the Italians, Machiavelli is 
quoted seven times; Ariosto and Guicciardini, each twice ; Boc- 
p^ecio, once. His English authorities are still more curious, 
jfjci quotes Bacon and Locke, each seven times ; Pope, five 
thpes ; Swift, thrice ; Sliak spear e, twice ; Bolingbroke, twice ; 
JJerkeley, Hutchinson, Addison, Prior, Parnell, each once. He 
quotes ‘three or four early fathers; two modern theologians; the 
Alible, the Koran, and Cervantes, each once. 

, tl .jNow, undoubtedly, such a list shows extensive research and 
$tpdy;and it would be hard to find an instance where a great 
array of authorities is used to better account than in the 'inquiry 
regarding the populousness of ancient nations.’ His corre- 
spondence also is full of classical quotations and allusions. 
There is, however, something in the manner of the references 
which frequently suggests the idea that the author consulted his 
Gfqek jipthors in the Latin translations; and there is' a small 
dip! •"Vfol&riK h 3&'o£ hislast, letters (n. p. 
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504), which is scarcely consistent with any habitual reading ot‘ 
Greek. He had evidently no familiar acquaintance wAtt *the 
O reek dramatists, probably not more than the French hooks df 
belles-lettres supplied. Homer he undoubtedly read in the an- 
ginal, and he lores to quote him even in his familiar letters, Init 
too correctly, and as if he bad the book open to make the quota- 
tion. Thueydides he must have studied; and he knew howto 
value the great historian when he pronounces f the first page of 
his work the commencement of real histoly* {Essay on Eloqttrned ) . 
He appreciated the clearness and truth of Xenophon and fatair; 
but his admiration was reserved for the mixed historical and 
romantic biographies of Plutarch, which he recommended to 
Robertson as a model, and of which he himself at one time medi- 
tated a translation (vol. n. p 81). Hume knew Cicefo *Welf. 
Horace, and still more Virgil, he often quoted from mein of}’ in 
his letters, supplying or altering as he best could, lie probfifoty 
lead Latin with sufficient ease — but it is evident that he had noVeV 
studied the language with any sort ol care.* As for English, tt 
would seem that Hume scarcely studied in that language, except 
when the subject on which he was engaged compelled him, o!' reajtl 
its authors for his pleasure. He rcitninly drew none of his lan- 
guage from the 'pure well of English midefiled.’ The Bible, the 
best book for the study of the present English tongtiC, 5 he Was 
not likely to dwell upon. Shakspeare and Jonson, Beaumont atfd 
Fletcher, wcie barbarous, neglecting the unities and so'fofth^ 
Milton, though learned in all the learning of the classics, vVrts’fio 
classicist, and, moreover, was fanatical ; the hand of wi iters Vvno 
first wielded English prose as masters were mostly ehufchmeif, 
and were indeed in his time generally disregarded or unknowhi. 
Bacon he had read, but only for his philosophy. Johnson had 
not }ot directed the student of English composition to give his 
days and nights to Addison ; and though Robertson was noVer 
wcaiy of poring over Swift, it may be doubted if Hume cotdd 
appreciate the most idiomatic of modern English st}les. He 
chose his models and Ins rules elsewhere. He studied the 
Parisian writers on criticism and belles-lettres; followed Boileap 
and his school ; affected to rave of Sophocles and Racine as ncaV 
of kin ; and, without an intimate knowledge of the languages o( the 
classics, or a heartfelt appieciation of their spirit, still set them up 
as the ideal objects of ins imitation btfth in form and essence. 

* One specimen of veise, when Hume was foity-five, miy suffice. It mint hale 
been a stiangc cai that allowed this mangling of an Ovidian hexaimtei, 

Nam simulac mea calneiunt peotora music.— (ii,, p, 20). 

The grammar is woithy pf the^ qiwutity. He plainly intended caluv'apt to mcap 
htatttU iVfid to govern ptetora, 

ft 
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It was undoubtedly on those models that he formed his style : 
but he bestowed upon it no common labour, and brought to the 
study no common qualifications. Clear good sense, an admir- 
able precision of thought and reasoning, gave a similar precision 
and transparency of diction; a remarkable simplicity of mind, 
joined to a quick sense of the ridiculous, guarded him against at- 
tempting too high a flight. These qualities of his nature, with a 
never-ceasing watchfulness of his words,* enabled him to produce 
a narrative which, without the gracefulness of native and racy 
English, has the great merit of expressing his sense clearly and 
simply, and, by a wonderful art, leading us to forget the writer 
and the language under the fascination of his story. There is no 
greater triumph in this department, but it is the victory of think- 
ing rather than of writing. 

Much as we should wish to keep company with Hume in the 
society of his Edinburgh friends, wc should be unreasonable to 
expect it. The residence at Giignan stops the correspondence of 
the queen of letter- writers. When Hume is quietly placed 
among his dearest fiiends, and busy with his great work, he cannot 
have much time or occasion for letter- writing. The incident of 
his quarrel with the learned body of lawyers, whose officer he 
was, for polluting the shelves of a great public library, in fact the. 
national depository of literature, with the works of Lafontaine and 
CrebilJon (p. *395), is ridiculous enough, unless it was a meic 
pretext for attacking him, when it becomes something worse. 
But he was able now to stand alone. His works were rising in 
popularity and profit. Wc find notices of several visits to 
London in connexion with new editions. He had moved in 1702 
from his ‘tenement’ in Riddell’s Laud to a more spacious house 
which he bought in St. James’s Court — the sain c Jf at, as Mr. 
Burton proves by a legal document, in which Boswell afterwards 
received Johnson — though Bozzy of course did not tell his guest 
the name of his landlord. In 1703 he wrote to Adam Smith : 
— ‘ I set up a cliaise in May next : and you may be sure a 
journey to Glasgow will be one of the first I shall undertake ’ 
(vol. ii, p. 148). In short, he was advancing in the steady pro- 
gress of an industrious and prudent and most successful literary 


# The raie of liis style appeals even in his letteis, many of which arc preserved in 
the first draft, ami show consl ant corrections where another word or phrase seemed 
neater than that lmt chosen. The same practice is met witli oven in the letters actually 
sent to his familiars, and — what is not always the case with others — his alterations 
were always loi the better. His style of lettev-writmg became much easier as he 
advanced m life, and in his later correspondence he gave up a practice which offends 
♦he reader of his (collected) early Jetteis, — repeating the same story, or thought, or 
play . oLw^ds— '»omei:xmes almost in the sjwnp phrase. in several letters, to different 
fri 
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man, surrounded by friends and all comforts, now playing the 
bountiful host in his own house to a band of guests such as will 
never meet again, now enjoying the freedom of the 4 Poker ’ club, 
— when the quiet tenor of his days was interrupted by his visit to 
Pai is as secretary to Lord Hertford, the English ambassador. 

Hume's reception and success in Paris (1704-5-6) were enough 
to turn almost any head ; and they had some effect upon his. His 
sceptical philosophy, distasteful even then to the general mind of 
England, was received with universal applause in the circle of 
encyclopaedists. His history had already drawn upon him the 
volunteered correspondence of the Comtesse de Bouhlers, and 
he was assured of a general welcome. To prepare him the more 
to enjoy it, he had to conti ast it with a decided want of success 
in London society. He never loved the English; and, in the 
time of Hume and Lord Bute, North Britons were not popular 
in the South. IIe wrote thus bitterly to Elliot: — 

1 f believe, taking the Continent of Europe from Petersburg to Lisbon, 
and from Bergen to Naples, there is not one who ever heaid my name 
who has not heard of it with advantage, both in point of morals aud 
genius. I do not believe thete is one Englishman in fifty who, if he 
heard I had broke my neck to-night, would be sorry ; some, because I 
am not a Whig; some, because I anr not a Christian ; and all, because 
1 am a Scotsman. Can 3011 seriously talk of my continuing an 
Englishman ? Am I or you arr Englishman? Do they not treat with 
derision our pretensions to that name, and with hatred w just preten * 
sious to surpass and gorer/i them i 1 — vol. ii. p. 238 . 

And again, to Dr. Blair: — 

* There is a very remarkable difference between London and Paris; 
of which I gave warning to Hclvetius, when he went over lately to 
England, and of which he told me, on his return, he was fully sensible. 
If a man have tire misfortune, in the former place, to attarli himself to 
letters, even if he succeeds, I know' not with whom ho is to live, nor 
how he is to pass his time in a suitable society. The little company 
there that is worth conversing with, arc cold and unsociable ; or aie 
wanned only by faction and cabal; so that a man who plays no part in 
public affairs becomes altogether insignificant; and, if he is not rich, 
lie becomes even contemptible. Hence that nation are relapsing fast 
into the deepest stupidity and ignorance.' — vol. ii. p. 268 . 

Thus wrote David Hume of London ill 1 765 — exactly in the most 
flourishing sera of Boswell's iinmort.il cycle — exactly when Burke, 
Johnson, Beauclerk, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick — not to men- 
tion Warbnrton, and Chesterfield, and Walpole— were in the 
topmost blaze of their social enjoyment and renown! The f JTis- 
of the Stuarts 5 had appeared nine years before. 

With these feelings of fierce resentment against English so- 
ciety^ it is no wonder that Hume rejoiced in the reception he. met 

with 
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with in Franco. Wc hdve seen his early aspirations after literary 
faftie'. But he might have attained the highest reputation by his 
writings, and yet not have satisfied so fully his craving, and come 
far 'short of die intoxicating pleasure he now enjoyed. In other 
times mid countries, his works might lvave gWcri him h: passport 
ihto the society of authors and reading men. But literature just 
then was the rage in Parris— above all, the literature of infidelity ; 
and Hume, With his broad face, wide mouth, and expression of 
imbecility, awkward in manner, speaking English like a Scotch- 
man, and French imperfectly (p. 270, &c.), found himself in- 
stantly courted by all the great as well as the learned, by the 
leaders of literature and the leaders of fashion alike, by philoso- 
phers and peers and princes; above all, caressed and idolized by 
the most fascinating women in the world, the top of courtly aris- 
tocracy of France, and the centre of an aristocracy of letters 
almost as exclusive. 

All this was not the less valued that lie knew how raio were 
such attentions to a stranger. Writing to Blair (to excuse his 
not introducing a young Scotchman of rank whom his friend had 
recommended to him), he says: — 

‘ It is almost out of tlic memory of man that any British has Wen 
here on a footing of familiarity with the good company except my Fold 
lloldcrhess, who hud a good stock of acquaintance to begin with, speaks 
the language like a native, lias very insinuating manners, was pre- 
sented under the character of «n old seoietary of state, and spent, as is 
said, I0,000f. this winter, to obtain that object of vanity. Him, indeed, I 
met every where in the best company : but as to others- — lords, earls, nnn- 
quiscs, and dukes — they went about to plays, opeias, and . No- 

body minded them; they kept company with one another; and it would 
have been ridiculous to think of bringing them into Ficnch company/— 
vol. ii. p. 194. 

Wc learn somewhat of Hume’s brilliant success and of the 
fecliugs it caused in the philosophic breast, from bis own letters; 
and in quoting these we shall avoid as much as we can those pre- 
viously known. He writes to Blair : — 

* The men of letters here are really very agreeable : all of them men 
of the world, living in entire, or almost entire, harmony among them- 
selves, and quite irreproachable in their morals. It would give you, 
and Jardine, and Robertson, great satisfaction to find that there is not 
a single deist among them. Those whose persons and conversation 1 
like best, are D’Alembert, Button, Marmontel, Diderot, Duclos, HeB 
vetius, and old President Ilenault, who, though now decaying, retains 
that amiable character which made him once the delight of all FrAnce. 
He had always the best cook and the best company in 'Paris. But 
though I know you will laugh at me, as they do, 1 must Confess that 1 
am' ixutee darned a^ay from their society than I should fee by tho great 

ladies 
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ladies with whom I became acquainted, at my ti^rst introdnetipu 4q court, 
and whom my connexions with the l&uglish ambas&aijbr^Lll not allow* 
me entirely to drop.* — vol. ii, p. 181 . 

To this letter there is no date. .Was David mystifying the? 
reverend Doctor? Or had he really been irt Paris for move than* 
a few weeks without discovering an) thing: either of infidelity or of. 
lax morality in the circles stereotyped by Gtimm ? . , , * 

To Colonel Edmonds tone he says, in January, I7fil : — t > 

< The good reception t have met with at Paris renders my present 
course of life, though somewhat too hurried nml dissipated, ms amusing 
as I could wish.. . .The material point is (if anything can he material); 
that I keep my health and humour as entire as I possessed them atfive^ 
and twenty.’ — vol. ii. p. 183. 

To Blair again he snys, in the same month : — 

‘ It is very silly to form distant schemes : hut I am fixed at Pans for 
some time, and, to judge by probabilities, for life. My income would 
suffice me to live at ease, and a younger brother of the best family 
would not think himself ill provided for, if he had such a revenue. 
Lodging?, a coach, and clothes, arc all 1 need; and though I have 
entered late into this scene of life, I am almost as much at my ease as if 
I had been educated in it fiom my infancy. 

‘ I shall indulge myself in a folly which I hope you will make a dis- 
creet use of : it is the telling )ou ot an incident which may appear silly* 
but which gave more pleasure than peiliaps any other I had ever met 
with. I was carried, about six weeks ago, to a masquerade, by Loid 
Hertford. We went both unmasked ; aud we had scarce entered the 
room when a lady in a mask came up to mo and exclaimed “ Ha! 
Alans. Hume, rows faites hi at do venir ici a visage decouveff. Qtce 
vom sere r bien comb/e co soir d'honnetetes ct do politesses ! Vo us 

verrezy par des pr eaves pen equivoques, jtesqifa qutl point vOAff etes 
c fieri en France” This prologue was not a little encouraging ; hut, 
we advanced through the hall, it is difficult to imagine the caresses, 
civilities, and paneg) i ics which poured on mo from all sides. You w ould 
have thought that every one had taken advantage of his ma^k to speak 
his mind with impunity. I could observe that the ladies were rather the 
most liberal on this occasion. But what gave me chief pleasure was to 
find that most of the eulogiums bestowed on me turned on my personal 
character, my ?iaivete t and simplicity of manners, the candour aud mddb 
ness of my disposition, &c. — Hon sunt mild cornea Jibra . I shall not 
deny that my heart felt a sensible satisfaction from this general effusion 
of good will; and Lord Hertford was much pleased, aud even surprised, 
though he said he thought that he had known before upon what footing 
I stood w r ith the good company of Paris, 

1 l allow you to communicate this story to Ur. Jardine. I hope it 
will refute all his idle notions that I have no turn for gallantry and 
gaiety— that I am on a bad footing with thte ladies, — that my turn of 
conversation can never be agreeable to tbemr^-that T never can have 

any 
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any pretensions to their favours, &c. &c. &c. A man in vogue will 
always have something to pretend to with the fair sex. 

‘ Do you uot think it happy for me to retain such a taste for idleness 
and follies at my years ; especially since I have come into a country where 
the follies are so much more agreeable than elsewhere? I could only 
wish that some of my old friends were to participate with me of these 
amusements; though I know none of them that can, on occasion, be so 
thoroughly idle as myself/ — vol. ii. pp. 190. 

After the lapse of more than a twelvemonth, lie writes thus to 
Blair : — 

* In Paris a man that distinguishes himself in letters meets imme- 
diately with regard and attention. I found, immediately on my landing 
here, the effects of this disposition. Lord Beauchamp told me that 1 
must go instantly with him to the Duchess dc la Vnllierc. When I 
excused myself, on account of dress, he told me that he had her orders, 
though I were in boots. I accordingly went with him in a travelling 
frock, where I saw a very fine lady reclining on a sofa, who made me 
speeches and compliments without hounds. The style of panegyric 
was then taken up by a fat gentleman, whom I cast my eyes upon, and 
observed him to wear a star of the richest diamonds ; — it was the Duke 
of Orleans. The Duchess tuld me she was engaged to sup in President 
Henault’s, but that she would not part with me ; — l must go along with 
her. The good president received me with open arms ; and told me, 
among oilier fine things, that, a few days before, the Dauphin said to 
him, &c. &c. &c. Such instances of attention I found very frequent, 
and even daily. You ask me, if they were not very agreeable? I 
answer — no; neither in expectation, possession, nor recollection. I 
left that fireside, where you probably sit at present, with the greatest 
reluctauce. After I came to London, my uneasiness, as I heard more 
of the prepossessions of the French nation in my favour, increased; and 
nothing would have given me greater joy than any accident that would 
have broke off my engagements. When I came to Paris, I repented 
heartdy of having entered, at my years, on such a scene ; and, as I 
found that Lord Hertford had entertained a good opinion and good will 
for Andrew Stuart, I spoke to Wedderburn, in order to contrive expe- 
dients for substituting him in my place. Lord Hertford thought for 
some time that I would lose all patience and would run away from him. 
But the faculty of speaking French returned gradually to me. I formed 
many acquaintance and some friendships. AH the learned seemed to 
conspire in showing me instances of regard. The great ladies were not 
wanting to a man so highly in fashion : and, having now contracted the 
circle of my acquaintance, I live tolerably at my ease. I have even 
thoughts of settling at Paris for the rest of my life ; but I am sometimes 
frightened with the idea that it is not a scene suited to the languor of 
old age. I then think of retiring to a provincial town, or returning to 

Edinburgh, or but it is not worth while to form projects about 

the matter. D’Alembert and I talk very seriously of taking a journey 
to Italy together ; and, if Lord Hertford leave France soon, this journey 
may probably have place.*— vol. ii. p. 268. 


He 
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He has plainly schooled himself into moderation, and we might 
trust his own report as not over-stated. But we have his success 
recorded by other pens not liable to exaggeration ; spoken to by 
witnesses who laugh at the triumphing hero while they affirm the 
triumph. Mr. Burton has collected a few passages from con- 
temporaries, of which the following are to our purpose: — 

‘ Ce qu’il y a encore de plaisant, c’est que toutes les jolies femmes se 
le sent arrache, et que le gros philosophe Ecossais s’est plu dans leur 
societe. C’est un excellent homme, que David Hume; il cst naturelle- 
ment serein, il entend finement, il dit quelquefois avec sel, quoiqu’il 
parle peu ; mais il est lourd — il n’a ni chalcur, ni grace, ni agrement 
clans l'e sprit, ni rien qui soit propre a s’allier au ramnge de ces 
cliarmantes petites machines qu’on appelle jolies femmes. O que nous 
sorames un drdle de peuple !* — Correspondanev Littvrnire dr Grimm , 
vol. v. p. 125. 

Madame d’Epinay gives us the picture of the fat historian in 
some charades of the day, cajoled into enacting the part of a 
sultan, who was to make violent love to two beauties of the 
seraglio (the two prettiest women in Paris). He is on a sofa 
between them, gazing steadfastly at them, — - 

‘ Il sc frappe le ventre et les genoux a plusieurs reprises, ct ne trouve 
jamais autre chose a leur dire que — <k Eh him 1 mes demoiselles . . . Eh 
bienl vous voila done . . . Eh hien l vous voila . . .rnus voila id «” Cette 
phrase dura un quart d'heure sans qu’il put en sortir.* 

He was not pressed to play any more ; but, says the lady, 
c T1 n'en est pas moiiis f£te et cajole. C’est en verite une chose plaisante 
que le role qu’il joue ici. Malheureusemcnt pour lui, ou plutdt pour la 
dignite philosophiquc (car, pour lui, il parait s’accommoder fort de ce 
train de vie),il n’y avait aucune immie domiuante dans ccpays lorsqu’il y 
est arrive : on l’a regarde comme une trouvaille dans cette circonstance, 
et [’effervescence de nos jeunes tOtes s’est tournd de son cote. Toutes 
les jolies femmes s’en sont, emparees ; il est de toms les soupers fins, et il 
n’est point de f$te sans lui.’ — Mem. de Mtle . d'Epinay , vol. iii. p. 284. 

Horace Walpole writes from Paris: — ' Ilume is treated here 
with perfect veneration. His history, so falsified in many parts, 
so partial in as many, so very unequal in its parts, is thought the 
standard of writing’ (vol. it. p. 225.) .... 'For Lord Lyttle- 
ton, if he would come hither and turn free-thinker once more, he 
would be reckoned the most agreeable inan in France — next to 
Mr. Hume, who is the only thing that they believe implicitly, 
which they must do, for I defy them to understand any language 
that lie speaks.’ (vol. ii. p. 226.) 

This great and firm success in the most difficult society in the 
world is not to be accounted for, either by the literary merits of 
Hume, or in the manner Madame d’Epinay explains it. There 

might 
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might be something in the present want of a * Lion/ There was 
ftmch lh'the ddmifation of the metaphysician and historian. His 
fetfcpti’cism was better still* and, of course* the more valued as 
COming from benighted England. But, after all, we can w r ell 
believe that these only ga\o the needful standing-place. 11 is 
sWcess subsequently is at all events very much to he attributed to 
the same qualities that made him the favourite of his little society 
At home. The ‘Honest David flume’ of Dr. Carlyle and the 
Edinburgh club, was the ‘ bort David’ of the French salons. His 
Unselfish, kindly nature, the sincerity of his friendships, the good- 
ness of liis temper, were the qualities that won him lo\e and 
esteem everywhere, and in that over-refined society there was a 
charm in the unaffected simplicity, and perhaps a little amuse- 
ment from the very aw kwardness of person, manner, and language, 
of the * fjros et grand pliilosophc / 

Hume, however, enjoyed his Parisian triumph for two v ears of 
unabated brilliancy, and departed amidst the regrets and solici- 
tations to return, of all that was distinguished in French society. 
H6 brought with him to England one still greater ‘ Lion’ than 
hiiriself. 

Rousseau, not so much by reason of lii-» great genius as b) dint 
bf a diseased and monstrous \amtv, a little persecution, which lie 
courted, an affectation of eccentric simplicity and shunning the 
public' gaze, was in truth at that moment the most famous ‘ Lion’ 
in Europe. Ilumc writes to Blair from Paris: — 

‘ It is impossible to expiets or imagine the enthusiasm of this intiun 
in his favour. As 1 am supposed to have lnm in my cm tody, all the 
woildjjespeeially the groat ladies, tease me to be introduced to lnm. I 
have had rouleaus thrust into m\ hand, with earnest applications that 
I would picvail on him to accept oi them. I ani persuaded that, were 1 
to open here a subset lptiou with bis consent, I should leccive 50,000/. 
in a fortnight. The second day after his arrival, lie slipped out early in 
the morning to take a walk in the Luxembourg gimlens. The tiling 
was known soon after. I am strongly solicited to picvail on lnm to 
take another walk, and then to give warning to my friends. Were the 
public to he informed, he could not fail to have mau\ thousand spec- 
tators. People may talk of ancient Giecce as thov please; but no 
nation was ever so fond of genius ns this, and no person ever so much 
engaged their attention as Rousseau. Voltaire and ever) body else aie 
quite eclipsed by him. 

* I am sensible that my connexions w ith him add to my importance at 
present. Even his maid' La Vassour, who is veiy homely and very 
awkward, is more talked of than the Princess of Morocco ot the 
Countess of Egmont, on account of her fidelity and attachment towards 
him. Ilia very dog, who is no better tlmn a eolhe, hate a name and 
reputation iti the vvoild.* — vol. ii. p. I29P. 


Jti 
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In a letter from London be tpll? Blair, c tijp philosophers of 
Paris foretold to me that I could not conduct him to Calpjs 
without a quarrel; but I think f could li\c with lam all my life 
in mutual friendship aud esteem.’ (vol. ii. p. 310) One of * the 
philosophers 9 who foresaw the event was the Barpn d’tlolbach, 
who told Hume as he was leaving Paris, f Vous ne couuaissoz 
pas l’hommc. Je vous le dis fraucliement, vous aUez rechauffer 
un serpent dans votre sein.’ Morellet, to whom we owe the 
anecdote, adds that, when news of the quarrel arrived three weeks 
afterwards, none of tue party at d’ If ol bach's table, Grimm, 
Diderot, Saint Lambert, Ilclvctius, &c., were at all surprised, 
(Morcllrt, Mem. chap, v.) 

Mr. Burton has passed rapidly over the llousscau adventure^ 
and though we do not praise him therefore, and think the sublet 
deserved more prominence in a life of Hume, we are compelled 
to imitate his example. The letters written at the time establish 
beyond dispute the zealous aud delicate sympathy felt by Hume 
for his unfortunate companion ; though they prove also a some- 
what excessive resentment at Rousseau’s ingratitude. Hume 
himself has described hun as Mike a man who was stript not 
only of bis clothes but of his skin, and turned out ip that situation 
to coinbat with the rude and boisterous elements, such as per- 
petually disturb this lower world.’ (vol. ii. p. 3 Id.) In tha$ 
moibid sensibility of his nature, lay an abundant punishment tot 
the evils inflicted upon others by the most engrossing and exclu- 
sive selfishness and a vanity already nearly approaching to ftbad- 
ness. 

After Hume’s arrival in London he acted for a) ear as Under 
Secrctaiy of State to Mr. Conwa), and then retired finally tc* 
Rdiubuigh. 1 I returned,* he sa)s, * in 1769, very opulent (for I 
possessed a revenue of 1000/, a-} ear), healthy, and though some- 
what stricken in years, with the prospect of enjoying long my 
ease and of seeing the increase of m\ reputation.’ How easily he 
fell hack into his old haunts and habits, we learn from a letter to 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, 16th October, 1769 : — » , 

4 1 have been settled here two months, and am hetc body and soul, 
without casting the least thought of jegict to London, or even to Paiis. 

I think it improbable that I shall ever in my life cross the Tweed, 
except perhaps a jaunt to the north of England for health or amuse- 
ment. I live still, and must for a twelvemonth, in my old house in, 
James’s Court, which is very cheerful, and even elegant, but too small’ 
to display my great talent for cookeiy, the science to which I intend to* 
addict the remaining yeajs of my hie. I have just now lying on the 
table before me, a receipt for making sou pa a la reiiw-, copied with njy 
own hand : for beef and cabbage, (a charming dish,) and old mutton, 

and 
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and old claret, nobody excels me. I make also Bheep-head broth, in a 
manner that Mr. Keith speaks of it for eight days after ; and the Due de 
Nivernois would bind himself apprentice to my lass to learn it. I have 
already sent a challenge to David Moncreif: you will see that in a 
twelvemonth he will take to the writing of history, the field 1 have 
deserted ; for as to giving of dinners, he can now have no further pTe- 
tensions. I should have made a very had use of my abode in Paris, if 
I could not get the better of a mere provincial like him. All my friends 
encourage me in this ambition ; as thinking it will redound very much to 
my honour.’ — vol. ii. p. 431. % 

Of the last part of Hume’s life there is not much to notice. 
He found occupation in building a house ; — and St. David's Street, 
in the oldest part of the New Town of Edinburgh, is understood 
to have derived its name as well as its beginning from f lc bon 
David.* * lie took some interest in public affairs, but much 
more in the education of his nephews, and the affairs of all his 
friends. He wrote a friendly review of Henry’s praiseworthy 
attempt at a new fashion of history, and welcomed Gibbon's 
first volume as likely to redeem the character of the ( declining 
literature of England.’ He enjoyed life; but made no more 
efforts. lie bad run the race and won the prize of liis ambition. 
Like llie wedding in the l«ist act of a comedy, the return to 
Edinburgh with a fortune of 1000/. a-ycar and a sufficiency of 
reputation is the termination of the action. His life had been 
successful in all its objects beyond bis highest expectation, and 
he could now afford to withdraw. He was ‘somewhat stricken in 
years fat and addicted to fat living ; but he might have taken 
his mutton and claret for many years, had lie not been assailed 
by an insidious, hereditary disease. In his autobiography lie tells 
us, f In spring 177b, I was struck with a disorder in uiy bowels 
which at first gave me no alarm, but has since, as 1 apprehend it, 
become mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon a speedy dis- 
solution.’ He ate his last dinner at 4 the Poker,’ on the 8th of 
December, 1775; made his will on the 4th of January; hailed 
the publication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ on the 1st of April ; 
on the 18th he put the last hand to e My Own Life towards the 
end of that month he performed his journey to London and Bath 
in company with his attached friend John Home; marked the 
burning down of the taper as accurately as his physicians ; con- 
tinued to write friendly and lively letters ; and lived to return to 
Edinburgh. After his return, on the 20th of August, he wrote 
to Madame de Bouiffers condoling with her on the death of her 
old lover the Prince de Conti, ancl concluding with these words— 

* It appears from Mr. Chambers's ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh ’ (1825), that Hume’s 
house was that at the south-west angle of St. Andrew’s Square, with the entrance in 
St. David’s Street. 
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f I see death approach gradually without any anxiety or regret 
I salute you with great affection and regard for the last time/ 
He wrote to Adam Smith on the 123rd of August : * I go very 
fast to decline ; and last night had a small fever, which 1 hoped 
might put a quicker period to this tedious illness ; hut unluckily 
it has in a great measure gone off on the same day he told Dr. 
Cullen, e I am going fast enough to please my enemies, and 
as easily as my friends could desire and on the 25tli of August, 
1776, he died. Dr. Black writes to Smith the following day, 
‘He never dropped the smallest expression of impatience ; but 
when he had occasion to speak to the people about him, always 
did it with affection and tenderness/ Dr. Cullen says to Dr. 
Hunter, * Ho was indeed one “ des grands homines qui sont 
inorts en plaisnntant” ’ (p. 510). 

Multitudes of all ranks flocked to witness his funeral, though it 
took place amid heavy rain. According to a former biographer, 

‘ The crowd gazed as if they had expected the licarse to have 
been consumed in livid flames, or encircled with a ray of glory/ 
People bribed the sexton to be admitted to visit his grave, and 
Ills brother found it necessary to have it railed in, to protect it 
from their curiosity (p. 517). A circular structure of consi- 
derable pretensions was subsequently erected over the spot, on 
the Calton Hill. 

We do not know why Mr. Burton has omitted Adam Smith’s 
evidently unstudied letter, written the day following his friend’s 
death. Its being already well known is no suflicient reason of 
exclusion in a Life of Hume. 

* Ilis temper seemed to be more happily balanced, if I may be allowed 
such an expression, than that perhaps of any other man I have ever known. 
Even in the lowest state of his fortune, his great and necessary frugality 
never hindered him from exercising upon proper occasions acts both of 
charity and generosity. It was a frugality founded not upon avarice, but 
upon the love of independence. The extreme gentleness of*4iis nature 
never weakened cither the firmness of his mind or the steadiness of his 
resolutions. His constant pleasantry was the genuine effusion of good 
nature and good humour, tempered with delicacy and modesty, and with- 
out even the slightest tincture of malignity, so frequently the disagree- 
able source of what is called wit in other men. It never was the mean- 
ing of his raillery to mortify; and therefore, far from offending, it sel- 
dom failed to please and delight even those who were the objects of it. 
To his friends who were frequently the objects of it, there was not per- 
haps any one of all bis great and amiable qualities which contributed 
more to endear his conversation. And that gaiety of temper, so agree- 
able in society, but which is so often accompanied with frivolous 
and superficial qualities, was in him certainly attended with the most 
severe application, the most extensive learning, the greatest depth of 

thought, 
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thought, and a capacity in every respect the most comprehensive. Upon 
the whole, £ have always considered him, both in his lifetime and since 
his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and 
virtuous man as perhaps the natme of human frailty will permit.* 

In Boswell's Hebridean Journal (Croker’s Edition, vol. ii. 
p. 26 7) will be found some very just remarks on part of this 
effusion. At the same time the circumstances and date should be 
in candour and charity remembered; and surely, even now, look* 
ing from the cool distance of almost a century, we can recognise 
the truth of much of the flattering picture of the devoted and 
grateful friend, llumo’s is one of those characters in which we 
need not hesitate to trace the effects produced by Christianity upon 
a mind that did not recognise its divine origin and operation. There 
were in him many of the gentler virtues which must be fostered by 
the gracious influence of religion pervading all society, from the 
training of childhood to the grave. He was free from the errors 
of conduct which sometimes drive men in desperation to renounce 
the Deity, as their great opposite. In his general conduct and 
government of his faculties there was no arrogance nor want of 
candour. Allowing much for the intoxication of fame, and the 
seduction of paradox, and the bewitchment of prohibited opinions, 
we still find it most hard to account for one so clear in intelligence, 
so blameless in manners, refusing the hope of a world beyond the 
present — f that he who revered benevolence should, without ap- 
parent regret, cease to see it on the throne of the universe.’ 

In perusing these volumes of Mr. Burton’s we have not de- 
tected many errors of fact, and none that we should have thought 
it necessary to point out, if the author had not in a few instances 
gone somewhat out of his way to find them.. 

We believe there were never two families of Murray stvlcd of 
Broughton, as Mr. Burton has thought it necessary to inform us 
in a note (p. 167). The only family so designated was seated in 
Calloway — that of the Chevalier’s renegade Secretary, which we 
think did not survive him in the legitimate line. 

A mistake, proceeding from the same over-anxiety for correct- 
ness, occurs in volunteering a correction of a date of Hume’s, 
Ragley , which Mr. Burton thinks should be llagley , the seat of 
Lord Lyttleton (vol. ii. p. 419). It does not appear that Hume 
ever visited Lyttleton; but this letter was written in 1768, when 
Hume was under -secretary to Lord Hertford’s brother, Mr. Con- 
way ; and llagley, in Warwickshire, was then, as now, a principal 
mansion of the Hertford family. 

When Millar wanted to engrave a portrait for the History, 
Hume offered to sit to ‘ Ferguson ’ (ii. p. 409) ; whereupon the 
Editor again goes out of his way to remark that this artist 

has 
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has not bper^ banded down, to j>qstfrjty? by the critics and bipgrar 
pliers. TbP critics may have, spared him* , but James Ferguson 
was hi^owa biographer. The self-taught • mechanist and astro- 
nomer has recorded in his delightful autobiography (prefixed 
to his Select Mechanical. Exercises), that he .^upporfpd himself 
for several years by painting portraits. They are generally in 
Indian ink on vellum. Wc hgve some of them nojw before us,, 
mostly Edinburgh professors, very pleasing miniature sketches. 

We hope in a second edition JVfr. Burton will print entire and 
by itself Hume's sketch pf his own life; and add, his account of 
the Rousseau adventure ; also Adam Smith’s letter on his death* 
and some quotations from Bishop Horne and Boswell in con- 
nexion with it. 

We have already expressed our opinion of the manner in which 
the Editor lias executed in general liis difficult task. If \vc 
had room we should like to call attention to. some passages of 
his own writing. There is in particular a manly, cheerful tone 
in some remarks on the improved condition of literary labourers, 
which is to us very pleasing (vol. i. pp. 109, 200). The fact ot 
the general improvement on which he dwells cannot be doubted ; 
though when lie selects Fielding, Goldsmith, and Johnson as 
types and evidences of the comparative infelicity of literary merit 
in a former age, we cannot compliment him on the choice of. two 
at least of those instances : for in them surely illustrious talents 
and most amiable moral qualities too were combined with weak- 
nesses and irregularities of conduct which, in any age, would be 
found incompatible with the attainment of solid independence by 
mere literary means. 

Mr. Burton has, as might be expected, his share of the doc- 
trines of the modern 'Edinburgh School, political and economical 
— but w*e are not thereby tempted to controversy ; and conclude 
with sincerely thanking him for the enjoyment which his zeal, 
industry, and ability have afforded us. 


Art. VI T. — A History of Greece: 1. Legendary Greece; 
2. Grecian History to the Reign of Peisistratvs at Athens . 
By George Grote, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1846. 

TT. is remarkable, that while German literature has been pour- 
-*■ ing forth separate books and treatises of the highest value, 
and with inexhaustible prodigality, on every branch of Grecian 
history and antiquities, there is no one great and commanding 
work which lias aspired to consolidate the whole of these labours. 
They have produced no full and complete History of Greece. 
VOL. LXXVIII. no. CLV. I England, 
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England, on the other hand, comparatively poor in original works 
on these subjects, already possesses one, and in the two volumes 
now before us the promise of another Grecian history of. a very high 
order, which will comprehend the results at least of this most pro- 
lific half-century of German erudition. Mr. Fynes Clinton’s work 
on chronology docs not indeed stand absolutely alone in this domain 
of English literature, but it would not be difficult, though it might 
be invidious, to name all the untranslated volumes of authority or 
extensive learning which wc can add to the f Fasti Ilellenici/ 
even if in justice we do not pass over the labours of Colonel 
Leake. Compare with this the boundless wealth of Germany — 
Boeckh, with his elaborate work on the Public Economy of Athens, 
of which the excellent translation lias become a standard book in 
our classical education, and his invaluable c Collection of Inscrip- 
tions the histories of the separate races, and of almost every 
state and tribe and province and island, of which Otfried Muller's 
‘ Dorians’ is the best example. There are no less than three 
elaborate histories of Grecian poetry : that of Otfried Muller 
(which comprehends, or promised, alas ! to comprehend, the 
whole of Grecian literature), published first, in English, in 
the Collection of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge; and those of Ulrici and of Bode. The general mytho- 
logy, and the mythology connected with the arts, are fully in- 
vestigated in the compendious work of Muller, and the disserta- 
tions of Bottiger, and those of Gerhard, Panofkn, and others, 
in the * Berlin Transactions.’ Add to these such names as 
Hermann, Wclcker, and Nitzsch. Wc will venture to assert 
that there is not a single question in the history of the Grecian 
language, religion, polity, manners, geography, statistics, laws, 
poetry, theatre, oratory, arts, trades, manufactures — not a frag- 
ment of an inscription, not a half-line of verse, not a particle, not 
a grammatical nicety, which is without its learned treatise. Nor is 
it possible for those unaccustomed to such studies to estimate how 
far some new light, thrown on what may appear to the uninitiatc 
the most insignificant of these inquiries, may tend to elucidate 
some important part of history or national character. A complete 
command, therefore, of all these various resources is become the 
indispensable accomplishment of an historian of Greece ; and in 
this respect the Bishop of St. David’s and Mr. Grote (we decline 
the more delicate office of comparison on all other points) might 
seem committed in generous rivalry. It is curious to see two 
English scholars thus with indefatigable industry, with careful 
vigilance, we must venture to add — (being very well acquainted 
with the state of most English libraries) — at no inconsiderable 
cost, determining to be behindhand in no branch even of sub- 
sidiary 
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sidiary inquiry-^- keeping up, on very point, to the last discovery — 
patiently hearing, and adopting, or rejecting, every German sug- 
gestion ; and this, not in the character of dull compilers, who 
heap together masses of crude and incongruqus erudition, but 
using them as materials only lor their own original design ; still 
asserting their own independence of thought, and their supreme 
arbitration over all cases, however learnedly argued and com- 
mended by the highest names in Grecian learning — above all, by no 
means content with these secondary sources of erudition, but them- 
selves perfect masters of the whole range of classical literature. 

Bishop Thirl wall's work is beyond our present province ; it has 
taken its place as a high authority on Grecian history ; even 
in Germany, we believe, its value is fully .acknowledged. But 
surely in this ample field of ancient Greece we have space for 
many, and those the most powerful and original minds, to work 
without collision — to view from every side the history, institutions, 
and character of this wonderful race — to trace, each on different 
principles, and in a different train of thought, the development of 
the inhabitants of this narrow region, into the parents of every- 
thing, except religion, which civilizes and dignifies mankind. 
The new adventurer, we trust, needs not our encouragement to 
proceed in his large undertaking, for which he has already shown 
such high qualifications — 

‘ Dimidium facti, qui bene csepit, habet.’ 

Mr. Grote’s theory as to this primitive period of Grecian his- 
tory is implied in the title of the first part of his work, * Legendary 
Greece.’ The larger portion of these two volumes contains no 
history, properly so called, at least no course of events which can 
command the same kind of belief which we give to those related 
by Thucydides or Xenophon. The whole, not merely the annals 
of gods and of heroes, but of mortal men, as they appear in the 
ancient genealogies, 

— ‘ Pclops’ line. 

And the tale of Troy divine,’ 

have existed, according to Mr. Grote, only in the excited minds 
of the people. The whole is poetry in its conception, in its form, 
and in its language. It grew not out of — it was not addressed 
originally to — those of the human faculties which take cognizance 
of actual truth. It is not 

c Truth severe, in fairy fiction drest,* 
but pure, inventive, creative, indiscriminate fiction : its life was not 
upon earthy in read bodily existence, in fierce war, or wild adven- 
ture ; it existed only in the song of the bard, and the awakened 
fancy of his audience. 

We admire the bold decision with which Mr. Grote has aban- 

i 2 doned 
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J oed this large realms to tbe dominion of wljich History has no 
legitimate pretensions. It is sound historical philosophy to leave 
the legends in their legendary character; to relate them with per- 
fect simplicity, as*tlie belief of primitive times, without either at- 
tempting to heighten or to lower their poetic character. We 
always thought that Dr. Arnold’s plan, of casting what he consi- 
dered the old Roman epic ballads into a kind of biblical language 
and cadence, singularly unfortunate. We have received these 
legends only through the beautiful prose of Livy : to attempt to 
throw them back into poetry, to the form of which we have no clue 
whatever, and which was probably much nearer akin, in spirit at 
least, to the stirring ballads of Macaulay, than to Dr. Arnold's 
semi- Eastern style, seemed in itself rash and unwise; while it 
broke up the plain masculine prose of Dr. Arnold into incoherent 
and unassirnilating fragments. Mr. Grote, in our opinion, has 
judged more wisely. We cannot, on the other hand, but think that 
he is liable to the fault of leaving too much disquisition in his text ; 
that the variations in the legends, if so important as to demand 
notice, should have found their place iu the notes. This, wc are 
inclined to fear, as well as the great length at which he has thought 
proper to relate those primitive legends, may deter some hasty and 
desultory readers. Still we conceive that to many of the unlearned, 
to whom the subject is comparatively new, the diffuseness and cir- 
cumstantiality may be even amusing; while to those occupied in 
the study of the poets, and even the prose writers of Greece, they 
wilt offer a kind of Pantheon, and a mythological hand-book, which, 
even though the * ancient venerable reign* of Dr. Lompriere has 
been disturbed, and the excellent ( Dictionary of Classical Anti- 
quities/ which bears the name of Dr. Smith, rules in its stead, may 
be of the greatest use, as illustrating the connexion and affiliation 
of all these Legends, the class and family to which they severally 
belong, the race or tribe of which they were the prohistoric history 
— the poets finally by whom they were successively adorned, their 
epic, lyric, and dramatic form. 

There cannot, in short, be a better Introduction to Greek lite- 
rature. Less patient readers, however, we will invite to pass 
at once with us to the two admirable chapters at the close of 
the first volume, containing the author’s ‘general remarks on 
mythical narratives/ Nothing $an be more able, more per- 
spicuous, or more conclusive than his account of the manner in 
which these myths were treated in the different stages of the 
Grecian mind. We have here a complete and satisfactory history 
of the interpretation of the myths during the gradual schism which 
grew up between the poetic and historic, the imaginative and ra- 
tionalising tendencies ; the widening breach between the popular 
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belief and the philosophy of Greece ; the vain attempts to resolve 
the religion into allegory, to extract the latent historic truth from 
the web of fiction ; till at length Eu£merism, having degraded the 
whole Pantheon of elder Greece into mere mortal men, surren- 
dered the religion an casy^conquest to Christianity. 

We should not do justice to Mr. Grote if we did not permit 
him to explain his own theory in his own language : — 

• To understand properly the Grecian mythes, we must try to 
identify ourselves with the state of mind of the original mythopceic 
age— a process not very easy, since it requires us to adopt a string of 
poetical fancies not simply as realities, but as the governing realities of 
the mental system ; yet a process which w r ould only reproduce some- 
thing analogous to our own childhood. The age w r as one destitute both 
of recorded history and of positive science, but full of imagination and ■ 
sentiment, and religious impressibility. From these sources sprung 
that multitude of supposed persons around whom all combinations of 
sensible phenomena were grouped, and towards whom curiosity, sym- 
pathies, and reverence were earnestly directed. The adventures of such 
persons were the only aliment suited at once both to the appetites and 
to the comprehension of an early Greek ; and the mythes which detailed 
them, while powerfully interesting his emotions, furnished to him at 
the same time a quasi-history and quasi-philosophy : they filled up the 
vacuum of the unrecorded past, and explained many of the puzzling in- 
cognita of the present. Nor need wc wonder that the same plausibility 
which captivated his imagination and his feelings was sufficient to en- 
gender spontaneous belief, or rather, that no question as to truth or false- 
hood of the narrative suggested itself to his mind. IIis faith is rtj^dy, 
literal, and uuinquiring, apart from all thought of discriminating fact 
from fiction, or of detecting hidden and symbolised meaning : it is 
enough that what he hears be intrinsically plausible and seductive, and 
that there be no special cause to provoke doubt ; and it indeed there 
were, the poet overrules such doubts by the holy and all-sufficient au- 
thority of the Muse, whose omniscience is the warrant for his recital, as 
her inspiration is -the cause of his success. 

6 The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to hearers, thus de- 
picted, stand clearly marked in the terms and tenor of the ancient epic, 
if we only put a plain meaning upon what we read. The poet—- like 
the prophet, whom he so much resembles— sings under heavenly guid- 
ance, inspired by the goddess to whom he has prayed for her assisting 
impulse: she puts the word into his mouth, and the incidents into his 
mind : he is a privileged man, chosen as her organ and speaking from 
her revelations. As the Muse grants the gift of song to whom she will, 
so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and the most con- 
summate human genius is then left silent and helpless. It is true that 
these expressions, #f the Muse inspiring and the poet singing a tale of 
past times, have passed from the ancient epic to compositions produced 
under very different circumstances, and have now degenerated into un- 
meaning forms of speech ; but they gained currency originally in their 
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genuine and literal acceptation. If poets had from the beginning 
written or recited, the predicate of Binging would never have been 
ascribed to them; nor would it ever have become customary to employ 
the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed fiction, unless 
the practice had begun when her agency was invoked and hailed in 
perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of deliberate inquiry and a rational 
scrutiny of evidence, is in such an age unknown : the simple faith of 
the time slides in unconsciously, when the imagination and feeling are 
exalted ; and inspired authority is at once understood, easily admitted, 
and implicitly confided in.* — vol. i. pp. 47 .‘1-479, 

To this we must subjoin another passage, which occurs towards 
the end of the same chapter : — 

* It is a presumption far too largely and indiscriminately applied, 
even in our own advanced age, that where much is believed, something 
must necessarily be true — that accredited fiction is always traceable 
to some basis of historic.il truth. The influence of imagination and 
feeling is not confined simply to the process of retouching, trans- 
forming, or magnifying narratives originally founded on fact ; it will 
often create new narratives of its own, without any such preliminary 
basis. Where there is any general body of sentiment pervading men 
living in society, whether it be religious or political — love, admiration, 
or antipathy — all incidents tending to illustrate that sentiment are 
eagerly welcomed, rapidly circulated, and, as a general rule, easily 
accredited. If real incidents arc not at hand, impressive fictions will 
be provided to satisfy the demand : the perfect harmony of such fictions 
with the prevalent feeling stands in the place of certifying testimony, 
and causes men to hear them not merely with credence, but even with 
del^ht : to call them in question and require proof is a tusk which 
cannot be undertaken without incun ing obloquy. Of such tendencies 
in the human mind abundant evidence is furnished by the innumerable 
religious legends which have acquired currency in various parts of the 
world, and of which no country was more fertile than Greece — legends 
which derived their origin, not from special facts misreported and ex- 
aggerated, but from pious feelings pervading the society, and translated 
into narrative by forward and imaginative minds — legends, in which not 
merely the incidents, bnt often even the personages arc unreal, yet in 
which the generating sentiment is conspicuously discernible, providing 
its own matter as well as its own form. Other sentiments also, as well 
as the religious, provided they be fervent and widely diffused, will find 
expression in current narrative, and become portions of the general 
public belief — every celebrated and notorious character is the source of 
a thousand fictions exemplifying his peculiarities ; and if it be true, as I 
think present observation may show us, that such creative agencies are 
even nowr visible and effective, when the materials of genuine history are 
copious and critically studied — much more are w% warranted in con- 
'eluding that in ages destitute of records, strangers to historical testi- 
mony, and full of belief in divine inspiration both as to the future and as 
to the past, narratives purely fictitious will acquire ready and unin- 
quiring 
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quiring credence, provided only they be plausible and in harmony with 
the preconceptions of the auditors.* — lb . pp. 577-579. 

We conceive that Mr. Grotc has carried too far a theory, 
the truth of which, in the main, we do not doubt, and which 
we think that he does good service to the philosophy of history 
in advancing with so much openness and perspicuity. We 
are extremely anxious not to be misunderstood either by Mr. 
Grote or by our readers, as the point on which we differ from our 
author is purely speculative. We pretend to no key by which 
we can extract the history from the legend — no test by which 
we can detect the base of fact which may remain after we have 
decomposed away all the much larger constituent parts of fancy. 
Hut while we have unlimited credence in the transmuting 
power of religious or heroic legend, wc do not believe it to be 
creative. The original religious conception, as soon as it took 
the form of words, was wedded to verse in the song of the 
earliest, bard. As it passed from bard to bard, from generation 
of bards to generation of bards, it might, and no doubt per- 
petually did, entirely forget its origin. The primitive notion of 
dh ine agency, of power, of providence, of some superior, protect- 
ing, or avenging, or propitiatory being, as it became more and 
more humanised, more and more mingled up with mortal life, ran 
ofF into an endless range of fable. The god, in this process of 
poetic development, may have gained new attributes, awakened 
other emotions of terror or of wonder — but still there must have 
been some primary notion, more than that vague awe with which 
each individual savage contemplates liis own or at most his family 
Fetiche. Common worship even in a single tribe, still more 
of a whole nation, necessarily implies some common primary 
notion. Whatever natural phenomenon was transformed into 
an actual agent, whatever process of nature was impersonated, 
it was by a general consent. The deity was originally a symbol 
or an allegory of this special phenomenon or process; and 
recalled that fact to the universal mind, however vaguely and 
confusedly. Whatever fables the poets might go on inventing 
about Zeus, or Here, or Apollo, or Ares, they still recognised 
some peculiar attributes, some especial function, some limited and 
proper influence, which was the simpler and primary notion of 
the divinity. There was, indeed, a frequent interchange of these 
powers : one god or goddess is constantly in a different part of 
Greece assuming the functions of another : the worshipper, 
whatever his fears or his wants, ran to the nearest altar, without 
considering whether it was the proper province of the deity en- 
shrined behind it. Some gods were much more famous for 
healing, some more oracular, some more propitiatory ; and this 

separation 
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separation of functions became more distinct and acknowledged 
as the intercourse between the different parts of Greece became 
■more general ; but originally, if we may so say, a kind' of limited 
omnipotence belonged to each deity. 

We agree with Mr. Grote that, long before the historic period, 
the key to the mythology was in many, perhaps in most instances 
irretrievably lost ; that the most ingenious and subtle conjecture 
on such subjects must in general be mere conjecture. All which 
we would assert is, that every god in the Pantheon of Greece had 
originally represented or adumbrated some special conception 
of power superior to that of man — a something not definite 
indeed, for philosophy only can define — but still a something ; 
that the poetry was the expression, in the first instance, of the 
popular feeling, of which it became afterwards the master, and 
led it away into the interminable labyrinth of exploits and adven- 
tures,, which it did not scruple to invent, of the now completely 
humanised divinities. Uranus and Nox, who appear at the head 
of the mythology, by their names show that one was the firma- 
ment, the other the thick and impenetrable darkness ; and these 
ancient personages, never becoming very popular objects of wor- 
ship, being superseded, as it were, by the new gods, remained 
undeniable and almost intelligible allegories in name as well as 
in conception. This seems to be the rule, that the more ancient 
and less popular the gods, the more clearly even their names 
(without recurring to the fantastic etymologies of Hermann) 
denote, or at least betray, the primal conception. Nor can we 
think it an unimportant confirmation of this view — however it 
may be light for the historian of Greece to insulate, and, in Mr. 
G rote’s language, to treat that of Greece as a primordial religion 
— that in all the other old systems of heathendom — especially in 
the East, and even in Italy — w r e seem to surprise the gods, as it 
were, in this self- developed but imperfectly if at all humanised 
process. The symbol has not yet passed out of its first rude 
form. No one doubts that a deity with a multitude of arms is 
a coarse symbol of power; that the Ephesian Diana, with her 
many breasts, represented the nutritive function of nature; that 
Janus, with his two faces, signifies the departing and the coining 
year. 

The absolute humanisation of the deity, the anthropomorphism, 
was nearly complete among the Greeks anterior to the Homeric 
poems ; but, we may well suppose, was more generally rooted in 
ihe.mind of Greece by those poems. We see, indeed, in the 
Iliad, the Airai (Prayers) as it were in the process of imper- 
sonation, ascending in bodily forms towards the throne of Jove, 
but yet perceptibly human supplications addressed to the supreme 
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power. In many other cases there can be no reasonable question 
as to what the primaeval deity was intended to symbolise. Creuzer 
has no do&bt in his great f Symbolik* (improved in arrangement 
and perspicuity in the translation of M. de Guignaut, ‘ Religions 
de l’Antiquite’) advanced far, very far, beyond the firm ground of 
knowledge. The etymological theory of Hermann is even more 
wildly conjectural, and more utterly unsatisfactory ; but, as a 
philosophical view, it appears to us equally erroneous to make 
the poets not merely the authors of endless fables about the gods, 
but of the gods themselves. 

* Mr. Grote, indeed, in some places, seems to admit almost as 
much. He sums up more cautiously than his bolder expressions 
would seem to warrant, the proper character of the religious 
myths; and we should hardly have thought it necessary to contest 
this point but for its close connexion with another, in which we 
are still less inclined to acquiesce in his conclusions. If we doubt 
whether the poets of Greece were creators of gods, we have still 
stronger doubts whether they were creators of heroes — above all, of 
men.* It may be doubtful whether the intermediate race were im- 
personated conceptions like the gods, or men aggrandised towards 
the gods by popular wonder, but the heroes seem gradually and 
visibly to substantialise themselves into men. Though the special 
adventures assigned to Achilles or Agamemnon, as we now read 
them, may or may not be entirely fictitious, we have little doubt in 
the existence of some Thessalian or Argive chieftain whose fame 
for power or prowess lived in the traditions of his tribe, and by 
degrees swelled out into this majestic character. There must have 
been a border-land where the religious myth — the impersonation 
of the conception — ceased ; and what we may call, in contradis 
tinction, the poetic myth — that which aggrandised, altered, and 
embellished real events and personages — began; where poetry 
and history were in some sort blended — though it must, as we fully 
admit, be merely conjectural how much is poetry and how much 
history. The myth, as it approached history, became, if we may 
so say, less and less mythic. It was by slow yet dimly percep- 
tible degrees that the haze cleared away, and men began to see 
each other as men. Though all attempts to make out a semi- 
historic sense to the least imaginative myths may have totally 
failed, yet in the nature of things we conceive that there must 
have been this semi-historic state or period at the dawn of all 
history. 

Mr* Grote, however, in his remorseless historical philosophy, 
dismisses into the realms of unreality, and treats, as far as we can 

* Mr. Clinton boldly asserts that Hercules * was a real person ’ (K JJ, i. vi.). We 
should certainly espouse on this point the scepticism of Mr. Grote. ; 
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understand, as baseless fabrications of bardic imagination, every 
one of those great events which lived down to the latest times in 
the traditions of the Greeks — which entered into their history, be- 
came the epochs of their very artificial, though, we must acknow- 
ledge, utterly unsatisfactory chronology — which are the causes 
assigned to the earlier migrations, and to the fixed settlements of 
their historic age : — which were commemorated in their temples, 
and in some cases seem to have been celebrated in their periodical 
festivals. The expedition of the Argonauts, the wars of Thebes, 
and even of Troy, if they sprung not in the fulness of their 
grandeur, like the armed Pallas, from the heads of their poets, 
yet grew up, lie supposes, and were developed by unaided poetic 
gestation. We are content to abandon the Argonauts, which 
may have been but a sort of ideal impersonation of the first 
rude attempts at navigation beyond the more sunny surface of the 
Aegean into the dark and perilous remoter seas. To the wav of 
Troy we must revert when we enter upon the second subject 
which we propose to debate with Mr. Grote — the great Homeric 
question. Between our author and ourselves on this point also, 
there may appear to be a wider dillerence than there really is. 
Mr. Grote’s ardour of composition may have betrayed him into 
passages of which he lias not fully contemplated the bearing and 
the consequence. 

But vve must think there is a great antecedent improbability at 
the very bottom of his theory. It seems contrary to all that we can 
suppose — certainly to all that we know — of the growth of national 
tradition. It seems to imply a wanton neglect of those sources of 
poetic excitement, and passion, and curiosity which were at hand — 
in order to create others, with which there could have been no 
ready sympathy, which could have found no preparation in the 
popular mind. In those wild and warlike limes each tribe must 
have possessed its renowned warriors. We hardly know how the 
Homeric kings (for kings and kingly families there doubtless 
were) attained their power and eminence, unless by those sur- 
passing qualities of strength and valour, and success or craft in 
war, which, as surely as they existed, must awaken the comme- 
morative song of the bard. These were the xXg'at dvSpcuv, the 
glories of the heroes, handed down as the precedents and ex- 
amples of valour, the proud inheritance of the clan or the race ; 
the deeds of known, recognised, bodily men, not figments of the 
poet’s fancy ; and having their real subjects on whom they might 
indulge the utmost prodigality of imagination, having the outlines 
of exploits which they might invest in the most glowing colours, 
true adventures ready to be deepened into the wildest romance, 
feats which they might safely embellish with inexhaustible marvel 
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—-can it be conceived that the bards would desert the beaten 
track of tradition to lead their heroes into strange and absolutely 
unknown paths ? — that they would invent names foreign to the 
popular ear, wars of which the oldest warriors had never heard a 
rumour, commit them in battles with tribes against whom they 
had no memorial feud, lead them to besiege cities as imaginary 
as that in the Birds of Aristophanes ? 

> Every song, we have no doubt, grew out of the real life of the 
tribe or people, though Jbeing addressed as it was, and as Mr. 
Grote justly observes, to ancestral pride, to national glory, to 
every passion and disturbing emotion of an unreasoning and un- 
reflecting state of society, it would endure every kind of addition 
and embellishment — all but the least elements of veracity might 
disappear. Poetic circumstances would be crowded around it ; 
time would be lengthened or cut short ; exploits, divided by long 
intervals, would follow in immediate sequence ; the favourite 
heroes would rise to the most disproportionate magnitude; ene- 
mies would be raised or depressed as might suit the design of the 
poet ; popular belief, popular tradition, popular worship, national 
monuments, would thus commemorate not the real event, but the 
poetic version of it ; but though all the foliage and all the fruit 
belong to the engrafted branches, and we cannot mark ofF where 
the original stock begins, yet we doubt not that in most, if not in 
all, instances the latent root was truth. 

Let us illustrate this by the case of the war of Troy, and so 
pass at once, to the second question which we propose amicably 
to debate with Mr. Grote, though we rejoice to say that, to a 
great extent, we find in him no adversary, but rather a powerful 
ally in this unexhausted, perhaps inexhaustible, contest. 

. Mr. Grote has no belief in the war of Troy. While he cour- 
teously dismisses Jacob Bryant’s strange notion of the Egyptian 
origin of this myth, he obviously sides with Bryant in his con- 
troversy with the late Mr. Morritt and others, who strenuously 
asserted not merely some historic groundwork of the ten years* 
siege, but an historic groundwork which might almost be de- 
fined and marked out. Now with Mr. Grote we would fully 
agree that the Trojan war, as we now read it in the Iliad, in 
the tragedians, in the magnificent episode of Virgil from the 
later poets, is pure poetry. With him we will not even bow to 
the authority of Thucydides, as assigning, on any proper historic 
testimony, the causes or the conduct of the war. But that there 
was a Troy, and a siege — that there was a confederacy of the chief- 
tains of European Greece, who made an expedition against the 
coast of Asia> and that the return of those chieftains was in many 
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ways disastrous — we entertain not the least doubt. Every single 
circumstance of the war, its object, its duration, the relative im- 
portance of its heroes, may be, and no doubt are, disguised, so as 
hardly to leave a glimpse of tlieir real being. Helen may be as 
wild a vision as the naked goddesses before Paris; the tran- 
scendant prowess of Achilles as fictitious as his light with Sca- 
mandcr; the death of Patroclus by the hand of Hector as fabu- 
lous as the wounding of Aphrodite by T)iomed ; the adventures of 
Ulysses may be as extravagant, according to Payne Knight’s 
illustration, as Gulliver's Travels: still we insist on this, that in 
such an age no poem would have been ventured by any bard 
aiming at popularity (whatever his powers) which did not rest on 
# elder traditions, and that these traditions could only have grown 
out of the actual exploits of the different tribes. When, in the 
palaces of the Argive, or the TEolian, or the Pylian kings, the 
tfoiSor began to recount the adventures of Agamemnon, or 
Achilles, or Nestor, these were not names strange to their ear, 
invented (like the Rodomonte or Mandricardo of Boyardo) be- 
cause they were high sounding, but adopted because they were 
famous in the national traditions ; lie did not conjure up some 
strange city (like Albracca the city of Gallafrone) of which there 
was no fame. Ilad he so done, wc doubt whether, with all his 
enchantment, he would have been listened to for an instant. 
' Sing us some of the songs of our own heroes,’ the roj al hearer 
would have sternly said to the unwelcomcd poet ; e celebrate some 
of our famous fights, of which we have heard of old,’ But let the 
bard once strike on the chord of national reminiscence, once touch 
the stiing of ancestral pride, he might wander away among the 
wildest dreams of his fancy — the stirring picture, so it still con- 
tinued true to names, and localities, and manners, might run riot 
to the utmost limits of invention. Mr. Grote would probably 
admit that the Grecian mind had been long familiarised by 
ante- Homeric poets with the war of Troy. The Biad unques- 
tionably implies that knowledge : the poet could hardly otherwise 
have rushed into the midst of liis subject. The first appellation 
of Achilles indicates but vaguely his country ; Agamemnon is de- 
signated as the well-known King of Men. ,Wc must be supposed 
already to have great respect for the family of Pelops, when we 
find so much importance attached to the hereditary transmission of 
their sceptre. Of Troy we have no description ; we are supposed 
already to be perfectly acquainted with its site and position, with 
the course of the rivers. But if Homer built on elder bards^ 
how cau we doubt that they must have built upon something 
already in the minds of their hearers ? We believe that it is alto- 
gether 
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getlicr contrary to the genius of this kind of poetry to he creative . 
To the young imaginative age of man, it is in the place of history — 
it is history. But though at that period the fancy and the religious 
sentiment are the predominant impulses of the mind; though 
there is neither the power nor the desire nicely to discriminate 
between fact and fiction, though everything naturally and neces- 
sarily takes the form of a myth, without which it would not gain 
a hearing — certainly would make no lasting impression — yet it 
offers itself as a record of the past, and the belief that it is such a 
record constitutes mainly its charm .and its interest. Almost all 
ancient tribes, if they have nothing more, have barren genealogies. 
These genealogies, as the more ancient, being more obscure, leave 
ampler room for fiction; they rise till they are lost in mythic' 4 
personages, heroes, or gods. But the later links in the chain can 
hardly be fictitious; and to those links it would be necessary for 
the popular poet to attach more or less loosely his mythic songs. 
Unless, wherever the Iliad and Odyssey spread, the traditionary 
genealogies furnished Diomcdes, and Agamcmnons, and Nestors, 
they would have jarred upon rather than harmonised with the uni- 
versal belief: and the same reasoning, we think, would apply to 
the very earliest songs, which may have served as foundations for 
those great poems. 

For we are still of the old faith, and so to a great extent is 
Mr. Grote, on the original unity of the Homeric poems. Wc 
still think, as we have ever thought, the internal evidence of 
their structure by one hand to be unshaken by the minute 
criticisms of WolfF and his followers : and, like Mr. Grote, we 
have read, without the least conviction, the able papers of Lach- 
mann in the Berlin Transactions. Laclimann would not merely 
actually mark out the separate poems, which coalesced, under 
Pisistratus, for the first time in one Iliad, but treats all who pre- 
sume to differ from him as though they wanted that rare and fine 
aesthetic perception to which alone it is allotted to judge on such 
questions. We, on the contrary, have no great difficulty in ima- 
gining the preservation of those poems in the memory of a caste, 
a tribe, or rather a race of bards ov gcqiSvv ) — it is the Homeric 

word ; and we think we can discern the maimer and the occasion 
on which they rose gradually out of the mass of minstrelsy which 
floated about in every part of Greece. 

As they now stand in their' solitary majesty, the Iliad and 
Odyssey remind us forcibly of the two great temples at Paestum : 
every vestige of human art or life immediately around them has 
so long perished as to leave no tradition. Yet we would as 
readily believe that those stately and harmonious edifices were 
pieced together by some later hand, out of the fragments and 

ruins 
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ruins of former buildings, as accept the theory of the Pisi$traticl 
compilation of the Homeric epics. In a former Number of this Re- 
view (vof. xliv.) we strenuously asserted the unity of each of thesq 
two great poems ; since that time we have watched the controversy 
with unfailing interest, and only gathered confidence in our con- 
r-ltisions. On some points, the similarity of structure in the two 
poems — the utter improbability that all the finer poetry about the 
Trojan war should dovetail in, as it were, into these poems, and 
the other songs, if songs there were, of equal beauty, but which 
could not be worked into the Iliad and Odyssey, be thrown aside 
by posterity as refuse — the surprising ancV beautiful harmony of the 
characters with themselves and with each other, from the begin- 
ning to the end of each poem — the impossibility, we had almost 
written, of supposing many poets to furnish the materials, and one 
or a committee of poets to furnish the structure at a much later 
period — the total absence of later Athenian art or of Athenian 
tonc^ in language, sentiment, in the junctures and transition pas- 
sages, which must have been inserted, in case of a later compila- 
tion, in the time of Pisistratus : all these proofs and difficulties 
are to us immeasurably greater than a few contradictions in the 
narrative, a few irreconcilable anomalies or incoherencies in the 
minute details, or some confusion as to the time occupied by the 
events. No one can doubt some interpolations — no one can 
suppose that the Iliad or the Odyssey was stereotyped in the mind 
of Homer, or of the Homerids : and it is the legitimate province 
of sound criticism to detect those passages which betray them- 
selves as of later date, as incoherent with the usages and habits 
of the time, or which are clearly of a debased poetic style ■ which, 
in one emphatic, intelligible word, arc un-Hoineric. 

Mr. Grote, we rejoice to say, is a strenuous asserter of the 
unity of the Odyssey. His argument is full, clear, and con- 
clusive : — 

‘ Looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of an unity of de- 
sign seem unequivocal, and everywhere to be found : a premeditated 
structure, and a concentration of interest upon one prime hei*o under 
well-defined circumstances, may be traced from the first book to the 
twenty-third. Odysseus is always either direfStly or indirectly kept be- 
fore the reader, as a warrior returning from the fulness of glory at Troy, 
exposed to manifold and protracted calamities during his return home, 
on which his whole soul is so bent that he refuses even the immortality 
offered byCalypsfl; — a victim, moreover, even after his return/ to 
mingled injury and iiiBult from the suitors, who have long been plunder- 
ing his property and dishonouring his house; but at length obtaining, by 
Valour and cunning united, a signal revenge, which restores him to ail 
that he had lost. All the persons and all the events in the poem are 
subsidiary to this main plot : and the divine agency, necessary to' satisfy 
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the feeling of the Homeric naan, is put forth by Poseidon and Ath&nfe, 
in both cases from dispositions directly bearing upon Odysseus, To 
appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we nave only to read the objections 
taken against that of the Iliad, especially in TOgard to the long with- 
drawal of Achilles, not only from the scene but from the memory, and 
the independent prominence of Ajax, Diom6d6s, and other heroes : hpw 
far we are entitled from hence to infer the want of premeditated unity 
in the Iliad will be presently considered ; hut it is certain that the con- 
stitution of the Odyssey in this respect everywhere demonstrates the 
presence of such unity. Whatever may be the interest attached to 
Penelope, Telemachus, or Eumreus, wc never disconnect them from 
their association with Odysseus. The present is not the place for col- 
lecting the many marks of artistical structure dispersed throughout this 
poem ; but it may be worth while to remark, that the final catastrophe* 
realised in the twenty-second book — the slaughter of the suitors in the very 
house which they were profaning — is distinctly and prominently marked 
out in the first and second books, promised by Teircsias in the eleventh, 
by Ath£n6 in the thirteenth, and by Helen in the fifteenth, and gradually 
matured by a series of suitable preliminaries throughout the eight books 
preceding its occurrence. Indeed, what is principally evident, and what 
has been often noticed, in the Odyssey, is the equable flow both of the 
narrative and the events ; the absence of that rise and fell of interest 

which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad * 

* I< the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self-existent parts 
can wc imagine it to have consisted? To this question it is difficult to 
imagine a satisfactory reply : for the supposition that Telemachus and 
his adventures may once have formed the subject of a separate epos, 
apart from Odysseus, appears inconsistent with the whole character of 
that youth as it stands in the poem, and with the events in which he is 
made to take part. We could better imagine the distribution of the 
adventures of Odysseus himself into two parts — one containing his wan- 
derings and return, the other handling his ill-treatment by the suitors 
and his final triumph. But though either of these two subjects might 
have been adequate to furnish out a separate poem, it is nevertheless 
certain that, as they are presented in the Odyssey, the former cannot be 
divorced from the latter : the simple return of Odysseus, as it now 
stands in the poem, could satisfy no one as a final close, so long as the 
suitors remain in possession of his house and forbid his reunion with 
his wife. Any poem which treated his wanderings and return sepa- 
rately, must have made entire abstraction of the suitors, and must have 
represented his reunion with Penelope and restoration to his house as 
following naturally upon his arrival in Ithaka. But this would be a 
capital mutilation of the genuine epical narrative, which considers the 
suitors at home as an essential portion of the destiny of' the much- 
suffering hero, not less than his shipwrecks and trials at sea : his return 
(separately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of Polyphemus 
executed by Poseiddn, to be long-deferred, miserable, solitary, and. end- 
ing with destruction in his house to greet him ; and the ground is thus 
laid, in the Yery recital of his wanderings, for a new series of events 

which 
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which a*6to happen tahim after Ttisr arrivalinlthakfiL -There is no 
tenable Halting-place between the departure of Odysseus from Troy r and 
the final restoration to his. house and. his wife; the distance between 
these two events may indeed be widened by accumulating new distresses 
and impediments, but any separate portion of it cannot be otherwise 
treated than as a fraction of the whole. The beginning and end are 
here the data in respect to epical genesis, though the intermediate 
events admit of being conceived as variables, more or less numerous : 
so that the conception of the whole may be said, without impropriety, 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent parts/ — vol. ii. 
p. 221-228. 

So much as to the Odyssey — but the unity of the Odyssey 
settles the whole question^ as far as its real difficulties .are con- 
cerned. If one great poem could be composed in the mind of 
the bard, before the art of writing was known, or at least before 
it was in common use — if it could be preserved in its original 
form by the faithful memory, and by regular recitation — two, 
or many more than two such poems might be created, and live 
on by the same conservative process.* It appears to us that the 
character and position of the Homeric bard, developed as it would 
naturally be by the social changes which are indicated as in 
operation by the poems themselves, offer a very simple and satis- 
factory theory for the original composition of such great poems, 
and llieir preservation, till they gradually obtained something of 
a national and even sacred character, and were at length con- 
signed to writing. That sacred character is manifest when we 
first meet them in the historic period of Greece ; they were 
recited as part of the ceremony at great religious festivals ; the 
only well-grounded part of the whole Pisistratid story is, in our 
opinion* that the Athenian introduced greater order and regularity 
in the mode of recitation. 

Let us examine the office of the bard (aot^or) as he is found 
in the Homeric poems, our only primeval authority. In the 
warlike Iliad the bard appears not ; he had not the function, it 
should Seem, of inspiriting the martial ranks or the leaders to 
battle, as in some of the northern races. He was not present at 
the banquet of the weary warriors, glorifying the deeds of the day, 
re-inspiring courage into the desponding or uttering the lament 
over the dead. Achilles does not summon the bard to amuse hiur 


* We confess that we are astonished at the juxta-position of these two sentences in 
Mr. Grote: — ‘ Indeed, the difficulty of supposing a long coherent poem to have been 
conceived, composed, and retained, without any aid of writing, appears to manjf critics 
even now insurmountable ; though the evidences on the other side are in my view suffi- 
cient to outweigh any negative presumption thus suggested. But it is highly impro- 
bable that the same person should have powers of memorial combination sufficient for 
two such poems, nor is there any proof to force ‘upon us such a supposition/ — vol. ii. 
p. 269, 
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in his inglorious inactivity ; he is himself in one sense his own bard. 
Among the spoils of the city of Eetion was a splendid harp 
{<pQ$iMyfD> to which he sang the deeds of men:— 

T ov 5* evpov <j)p£va repirofievov (puppiyyi Xiyeiy, 

KaXfjf, datdaXt p, h re 5* apyvpeoc £vydc rjiv, 

Ti)v aper e$ ivapajy, irrdXiy *llertuvog oXitra ac* 

TjJ dye Qvfioy erepirty , &et$e c &pa icXea avBpwv,* 

But we are not to suppose Achilles endowed with the gift of 
poetry. These were poems which he had heard from the bards in 
PHtbia, or in some part of Thessaly or Greece. Paris likewise 
has a harp (Iliad, iii. 54), supposed,, upon so high an authority 
as Alexander the Great, to have been tuned to other sounds 
than those of the deeds of battle. This relic of the Trojan war 
was offered, according to Plutarch, to Alexander, who disdain- 
fully rejected it, and wished instead that he had the harp to 
which Achilles sang the praise of heroes. What Apollo and the 
Muses sang at the banquet of the gods (Iliad, i. 603-4) the poet 
tells us not. Of the Trojan bards we hear nothing till they are 
called upon to perform the melancholy office of lamenting over 
the body of Hector (Iliad, xxiv. 720) and there the women joined 
in a sort of doleful burden, the funeral wail — iiri <rTeva%ovro 
'yvvxocEf. Of the older antc-Homeric bards we find the name of 
Thamyris the Thracian, and his fatal contest with the Muses, who 
not merely inflicted blindness on their daring competitor, but took 
away liis gift of song and his skill in music. The fame of this 
mythic contest lived in the Pylian town of Dorion, and is com- 
memorated by Nestor as the great distinction of that town ; but 
the Thracian singer seems to have at that time been a bard in the 
palace of Eurytos, king of GCchalia (the Mcssenian CEchalia), 
cither having travelled through Greece in his bardic character., or 
having been installed, though a stranger, as the royal poet. 

In the more peaceful Odyssey we find the bard far more fre- 
quently, and in his acknowledged function and place in the social 
system. He seems indispensable as a public officer or servant in 
the community ; he is ^/AtoEgyor, like the seer, the leech, and 
the spear-maker (Odyssey, xvii. 383-6) ; these important persons 
were in some manner, it appears, maintained at the public ex- 

a „ 

* Pope, as usual, has overwrought these words in his rich paraphrase - 

Amused at ease, the godlike man they found, 

Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious sound ; 

S Phe well-wrought harp from conquered Theb® came, 
f polish’d silver was Its costly frame :) 

With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
The immortal deeds of heroes and of kings, 
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pense. Without the bard the banquet is joyless (i. 142 and 370 ; 
xxi; 430 ; viii. 99). There is no greater pleasure than when the 
banqueters are arrayed in due order, among all the assembled 
people, with the tables loaded with bread and mcat> and the 
cup-bearer freely filling our goblets, to sit listening to the godlike 
voice of the bard. Nothing can be so absorbing as the song of 
the bard (xvii. 520). He is found in every royal palace. The 
1 f godlike bard’ sings to his harp in the hall of Menelaus (iv. 17). 
He does not indeed appear at the entertainment of good old 
Nestor — for liis place is supplied by the recitation of his own 
adventures by Telemachus ; and Nestor takes upon himself to 
give a summary of the Trojan war, and of the Return, a kind of 
brief *lxiou iritis and Norco*. In the palace of Alcinous, Derno- 
docus is all but the most important personage. Without his 
presence Alcinous cannot receive with due honours the noble 
stranger. He is present throughout the banquet: he is intro- 
duced at least three times — once at the commencement of the 
entertainment, in that beautiful passage in which the emotion of 
Ulysses almost betrays him — and then after the other amusements. 
He is there again led in by the herald, and set in a place of 
honour in the midst of the feasters. It is evidently according to 
the strict notions of courtesy that Ulysses immediately cuts off 
a choice slice out of the fattest of the pork, and sends it with his 
compliments to the bard : 

K rjpv^, rrj $?] tovto Tope Kpear , otppct <j)ay ytn, 

Arjfiodoh'u), Kal piv TpooTTvlofini , hyvi f perot; Tip* 

Ildcri yap avOpumotmy ETiyOov ioitnv avtcol 
T ifif/c ejuLfiopoi elm Kcti alhov c, vuveK apa fr^enr 
O'ifjiaG Move’ EtiCafc' (j>i\rjtre he (f>v\ov aotowv. 

But what was the subject of the songs of Dcmodocus? He 
has songs of the gods ; he sings (if this passage be genuine) of 
Mars and Venus caught in the net by the jealous Vulcan. He 
can sing, not merely a whole Iliad (whether in separate songs 
or not vre inquire not now), but the whole Trojan war, with all 
the subsequent adventures of the Greeks ; and that with as much 
truth as if he had been present throughout. His first song 
(viii. 73) had touched by a happy accident on this subject, which 
now filled the Grecian mind; and Ulysses actually calls upon 
him for the lay of the ' Wooden Horse/’^liich was fabricated by 
Epeius, and into which Ulysses entered with his companions and 
destroyed the city. Every lover of Homer knows the exquisite 
sequel — how, while Demodocus, full of the god, describes the 

' * WelcVer observes that the tvBev beginning at that part, implies a continuous 
poem. (Episcbe Cyclus, p. 349.) The words of Ulysses, oAA* #y« H prrd0r)0t t 
deserve notice likewise. 

debate 
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debate about the horse and the destruction of the city (the song 
of Demodocus must have been of some lengtfL), at the comme- . 
moration of his own noble deeds, tears fell from the eyes of 
Ulysses. 

Phemius, the bard of the kingly house of Ulysses, sang daily 
to the suitors of Penelope: he sang by compulsion; and he 
pleads this compulsion in order to escape death, which he would 
have deserved by a voluntary breach of his allegiance to his royal 
master (xxii. 351). The range of subjects on which Phemius 
could pour forth his poetry was as extensive as that of Demo- 
docus ; he knew many deeds of gods and men, such as formed 
the songs of the bards (i. 337). He delighted indeed to recite, 
and his hearers to listen to, the melancholy song of the return of 
the Greeks, because it was the newest (i. 352). Ulysses calls 
him . TroXyftj/uLor, of which the most natural interpretation seems 
* a bard of many songs.’ The exact meaning of the word 
at/roStSfitKTof, applied by Phemius to himself, adding that the 
god had inspired him with all sorts of songs, Sg //.o* bv (pgsviv 

oYljucts n«vroiW e vl(puoB (xxii. 37), is of considerable importance. 
It seems to imply that there were some bards who, under sup- 
posed or asserted inspiration, composed their own songs ; some 
who learned by heart and recited the songs of others. The latter 
would intimate a regular system of instruction — and therefore 
traditional poems of greater or less length handed down from 
son to son, or from master to disciple. But the bard sang not 
only among the people, in the banquet-liall or in the palace*— 
he sang likewise in the temple ; his song was a part of the public 
worship — 

Oeoieri teal avOpfonoKTiv ueidu), — xxii. 34G. 

And this first dawn, as it were, of the recital of poetic legend 
(as in the Homeric hymns) at great religious ceremonies, when 
those religious ceremonies were more than tribal, when they had 
become national, opens^ a vast field for the ambition of the bards, 
and might well lead to the expansion of the shorter epic song into 
the regular Epopee. 

The resident bard is thus an indispensable member of the com- 
munity, or, as the court poet, is held in the highest honour. 
Agamemnon leaves his bard in the responsible and dignified 
ogice of guardian to *Clytemnestra (iii. 267). Demodocus has 
tne appellation of Hero.* But do the Homeric Poems furnish 
any authority for bards, the bards of the single tribe or chief- 
tain/®passing (we Wish to avoid the ignoble word of itinerant 
or vagrant) From one part of Greece to another, and so becoming 

* Compare, however, Ni teach j Annierkungen zu Homers Odyssee, i. p. 121- 

k 2 in 
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(jpoted Jr pjft tjie Qdysscy seems to recdjmise tfie qstfge ot 
yfong jtne" stranger bard, £sivo r, to 'the banquet Wall parts qf 
trc qarth^ , Out of frf omer we first encounter the liard Hesiod, 
author of { the ‘ Works and iD^ys’ carrying off the prize 'for 
Poetry (Sptvor vfe must admit that lie calls it) at a religious cere- 

n iyat Chains,' the funeral of Alcidamas. 

n this great, though natural and easy, it might be slow change 
» office and function of the bard — in his elevation from the 
|pj!n^trei ot q ^-Ian to that of a whole race — we find the key for the 
p^positipn of the Iliad. It was then that the shorter and less 
^pnjpllcated. song expanded into the epopee. The traditionary 
ts of his owq race would content the primitive king in his 
p^tqrnal hali '; a federal union of kings, their concourse at any 
(Tommofi religious festival, would suggest the blending together in 
pnp the legends of many tribes. If there should have been the 
tr^dftion of any war in which those races acted as confederates, it 
woujd offer 'itself as the subject of common interest, a theme 
jWpicli would awaken the ardent sympathies of the hearers in 
jSy ( ery part Greece. This might be sung with equal success, 

apd, heard with equal favour, iq any hall, where the kipg or 
thq trpbe would watch till the turn of their great ancestor came, 
to rpctyvp his share of honour ; and it is remarkable that, sfc- 
cordiqg to the Odyssey, already the adventures of the Greek 
cliicjftaips in the Tiojan war had become the subjects of songs, 

jeered in many, if not in all, parts of Gieece. Already the 

* ~ — . . . . ...... ■■ - . 

/t ^ r It W ataWrtg to compare oat two translations of this passage, in which fbnt ihliis 
utfHtaueric magniloquence, and Cowper in his as un -Homeric homeliness, take such 
Apposite side# w tf»is question : — 

Who calls from distant natious to bis oven. 

Tfhe poor, distinguished by their wants alone 
Hound the wide world are sought thosfc men divine, 

Who public structures raise, or who design * 

Those to whose eyes the gods their ways re\ eal. 

Or bless with salutary arts to heal j 
Hut chief to poets such respect belongs, 

By rival nations courted for their songs: 

These state? qivite, and xqiglity kings adpiirf. 

Wide as the sun displays his vital fire/ — Pop*s Odpsey, ivii. 

I * What man to another's house 
Repairs to frivite him to a feait, unless 
He be of those who 'by profession nerve 
The public, prophet, healer of disease, 

Ingenious artist, or some bud divine. 

Whose nfukid may exhilarate the guests? 

These, and inch ohty, are' In every land 
CalTd to the wihquet * none iov’ites thfc 
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who! e ft&arV c$ Greece ' treats ip iljp souiitl wdf of SHroy. 

^The ^oe^fen^sf everywhere |he popular npiild jpVepttfbtl byitsoWn 
traditions, for sojiiietliing beyopd the fame of d\yh loc&l befogs, 
the feats and adventures of its own’ already bard -sung Worthies. 
In suph a poem there would of necessity be a h£rq, and 4 the 
hero would-be designated and acknowledged by the general tra- 
dition, or raised to eminence By the partiality of th<£ bard — thak 
partiality arising probably out of his more or less close con* 
nexian with the tribe distinguished by that more wise or valxaht 
chieftain* 

We suppose then some one great bard (let us Call huh Hoiher) 
either invited to or welcomed in the halls, and af the religious 
festivities of many of the different Grecian tribes, or dwelling 
where by migrations and settlements tribes of various defccetn 
were in some degree mingled together — (and this appears to hfctvfc 
been the case in that part of Asia Minor which is Usually as- 
signed as the birthplace of Homer). He begins to disdain the 
narrow traditions of any one separate clan. The lofty conception 
dawns upon him — or he matures, it may be, a conception already 
imperfectly carried out by others — of some wider and more com- 
plicated song,* which will thrill all hearts with proud ancestral 
reminiscences ; in which TKolian, and Ionian, and Dorian races* 
will find the names of their famous heroes. There is ft wide- 
spread tradition of some warlike invasion of the shores of Asik 
by a confederacy of the tribes in Greece, — be seizes it at oUce ; 
he has his groundwork, upon which he may build as he will — 
no one is disposed to contest with him the utmost licence of in- 
vention ; he may arrest the whole war to wait on the wrath of 
Achilles ; he may mingle gods and men in the conflict ; he may 
array the gods on different sides, even wound them in the fray ; 
lie may impersonate rivers ; give human tongue to horses ; he 
may invest Helen in incomparable beamy and dignity ; bring out 
Hector as almost a worthy rival of Achilles. He may assign 
what part or character he will to the representative of each race ; 
and so in a certain sense to him the Trojan war owes its origin, 
as almost a history ; was received throughout Greece, through his 
poetry, as a history — and became a great national war, for so it was 
contemplated by Thucydides. In this limited sense, and only in 
tjxis sense, not merely the earliest minstrelsy, but the later and 
more perfect Homeric epopee, is creative. The creation of the 
religion of Greece, ascribed by Herodotus to Homer and Hesiod, 

* It seem* assumed by Nitazcb, Welcker, and Lange, that the Iliad was the earhetl 
epopee, as distinguished from the shorter epic songs ; but of tbis we are entirely igno- 
rant. It would. seem at first sight improbable that the earliest attempt at a larger struc- 
ture should also be the most perfect specimen. 

is. 
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is, we conceive, true just thus far, and no farther ; and the whole, 
process bears a close analogy to that of the origin of the great 
Grecian epics, as contradistinguished from Thessalian, or Argive, 
or even of AEolian, Ionian, or Dorian songs. The local or tribal 
worships— in which not so much different gods, as the same gods 
with different attributes, powers and functions, held a different 
place in the popular awe of each tribe or race — in the same man- 
ner became the universal religion of the Grecian world. I?ven in 
this restricted view the language of Herodotus requires further 
limitation. It is quite clear that Olympus, when the bard of the 
Iliad first addressed his hearers, was the acknowledged seat or 
palace of the gods ; they were already the Olympian deities. 
Wherever his poem was recited, Apollo must have been an awful 
god, with the power of avenging his injured priesthood by pesti- 
lence. Here, and Athene, and Ares, and Aphrodite, were en- 
shrined in the religious belief, and lmd long been the subject of 
poetic religious adoration, and to Hephsestos had been ascribed 
the great part of the divine armourer — the noblest purpose to 
which in warlike times art could be devoted. Still the Iliad and 


the Odyssey were a Golden Legend, which made the traditionary 
religious fables catholic throughout Greece : just as they made 
the Trojan war, from a loose and vague tradition, a great universal 
reality to the imaginative faith — the only dominant faith of that 
period of all-ruling song. 

Unquestionably we cannot but be astonished at the consummate 
structure of the Iliad — unrivalled — in eur opinion unapproached — 
by any later epopee. We see its parts coalescing in one whole — 
and, if we throw ourselves as far as possible back, into what we 
suppose to have been its main design, the glorification of the an- 
cestors of many tribes, in subordination, as the interest of poetry 
demands, to one transcendant hero. The two last books, though at 
first sight appendages, are yet necessary, as we suppose, to satisfy 
that profound reverence for the dead, that sanctity of funeral rites, 
which was characteristic of Grecian feeling. We are surprised 
to see the poet depart from wliat might seem a natural course, a 
chronicle of the whole ten years of the war ; and, instead of that, 
concentering as it were the whole war in one short and compre- 
hensible period. His Iliad, confining itself to the wrath of 
Achilles, nevertheless implies as it were the cause and origin of 
the war, and prophetically foreshows its close ; for with Hector 
JProy has fallen.’ But it is to be remembered that, according ,to 
oiir theory, we have a bard who has learned by experience the 
planner of dealing with the hearts of men, who has read in their 
countenances, has caught from their fixed attention, the true way 
of enthralling the hearers to his song; who had not to wait the £jkpv 

suffrage 
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suffrage of a reading public, or even depended for his effect, like a 
dramatic writer, on the skill and power of the actor, and on the 
accessories which contribute so much to scenic interest ; who, be- 
sides his own marvellous natural endowments, and a wide ac- 
quaintance with the habits, inodes of feeling, passions, impressi- 
bilities of bis ordinary hearers, with their grave patience, or their 
quick sympathies, has possessed likewise, as one of an hereditary 
caste, or one of a tribe or school of bards, a sort of traditionary 
science of bis profession. He has received its undefined perhaps 
.and unrecorded rules, has learned the bounds of its power and 
the conventional liberties which the imagination of the hearer has 
always allowed ; and is thus master of an art of poetry in some 
respects intuitive, in others formed by his own experience or that 
of his poetic fathers. 

We regret, indeed, to find that our author’s Homeric ortho- 
doxy is not altogether unimpeachable. But, as the more able the 
heresiarch the more dangerous the heresy, we must cite him before 
the tribunal of our Inquisition ; and though we would not apply 
the last penalty to Mr. Grote (we would not burn a sheet of his 
book), we must try whether a little gentle and friendly torture 
will not bring him to recantation. He has imagined a primi- 
tive Acliilleis, of which the Iliad is an enlargement. Let us hear 
his own explanation of his views : — 

4 The Iliad produces upon my mind an impression totally different 
from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the characters and incidents are 
fewer, and the whole plot appears of one projection, from the beginning 
down to the death of the suitors : none of the parts look as if they had 
been composed separately and inserted by why of addition into a pre- 
existing smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the contrary, presents the ap- 
pearance of a house built upon a plan comparatively narrow and subse- 
quently enlarged by successive additions. The first book, together with 
the eighth, and the books from the eleventh to the twenty-6econd inclu- 
sive, seem to form the primary organisation of the poem, then properly 
an Achillas : the twenty- third and twenty-fourth books are additions at 
the tail of this primitive poem, which still leave it nothing more than an 
enlarged Achillas : but the books from the second to the seventh inclu- 
sive, together with the tenth, are of a wider and more comprehensive 
character, and convert the poem from an Achillas into an Iliad.' The 
primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its direct 
consequences, yet remains, after it has ceased to be co-extensive with the 
poem. The parts added, however, are not necessarily inferior in merit 
to the original poem : bo far is this from being the case, that amongst them 
are comprehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. Nor 
are they recent in date than the original ; strictly speaking, they 
must be & little more recent, but they belong to the same generation and 
state of society as the primitive AchillGis.' — vol. ii. pp. 234 — 236. 
gglt appears to us that this theory labours under almost every 

objection 
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Grate himself suggests, araoquiesGe* m, as to 
^hpiOeparatfet scaemes.of^Wolf, William MiilMveud Lachmsftn. 
JU.i^ io the least, likely that passages, as Mr. Grote admits, 
^equally,, Homeric in grandeur and power, so perfectly similar in 
pjtyle and character, in language and versification, should fit ih so 
Wejy* } and fill up the Achilleis, till it grew into an Iliad? ► We 
t haye ourselves no doubt that the Achilleis stood distinct, and in 
sqme respects. alone — that is, of pre-eminent dignity and import - 
ance ~ in the mind of the poet ; but we think our own view of the 
.great object of the poet, in making not a Thessalian but a Grecian 
poem, of itself accounts for those parts in which other heroesoccupy 
the foremast place. Moreover, we are confident, with Otfried Mul- 
let, that there is an obvious and discernible intention in the poet, 
ip order to enhance the greatness of his hero, to try, as it were, 
apd find wanting every other chieftain. Even Diomed, though he 
Wages war and wounds Arcs himself, is not sufficient for the ter- 
rible crisis. As long as Achilles stands aloof, with whatever 
Striking vicissitudes the battle sways to and fro, disaster at the 
end of the day awaits the Grecian arms. And are we to suppose 
( the poet without some proud satisfaction in showing the variety 
of life own resources, the prolific copiousness of his fancy ? 
The longer the movement of Achilles was delayed, so that the 
patience of the hearer was not worn out, and that his attention 
itvas kept awake, the more imposing and magnificent his bursting 
ferth, when his hour is come. But we confess that wc are asto- 
nished to find Mr. Grote mercilessly lopping off so noble a limb 
from the harmonious body of the Iliad, as the Embassy in the 
ninth book. He cannot himself be insensible to the Jdomeric 
simplicity and consummate dignity of that book. But it appears 
po ns as indispensably requisite to the perfect evolution of the 
fable, a$ it is grand in itself. ^ , 

The Grecian army must appear prostrate at the feet of Achilles. 
Agamemnon must submit to the humiliation of endeavouring to 
appease the wrath of the son of Thetis ; he must offer to acknow- 
ledge himself in the wrong, to give up the cause of the quarrel, to 
make.cyery atonement, which might be demanded by the wounded 
priefe of Achilles. But it was obviously the poet’s design that the 
wrath of Achilles should not be so appeased ; that he was to be 
s$nt forth to battle by a far higher motive— the death of his dear 
.friend ; by the determination, the duty, according to the principles 
pf t that peculiar kind of more than brotherly amity, to avenge* his 
flffeayth. And this submission of the army, this humble acknowledg- 
ment Jtbat> without him, the valour of all Greece was of * no avail, 
,1 nwsft he po sudden and hasty resolve in a moment bf extreme 
peril; it must have the dignity of a grave and deliberate act ; it 
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must be fttsolemik embassy^ ribfri^piiSsionitte kbp^beaftiew Vxtrif ted 
by the fears of fugitives crowding round him* and byscfaieeittofion 
of pity for iheirdisoomfiture and misery. 1 Yet to thii eihb&sy'the 
haughty and passionate soul of Achilles^ of course, ^nftot listen. 
The poem could not close thus. Achilles, whose wtttth WAS so 
awful, could not be dismissed with this kind* of peaceful Satisfac- 
tion, accept the apology of Agamemnon, receive bock Briseia,*hnd 
become again the subordinate chieftain, and thus tamely wind up 
the mighty quarrel. His mind, after the embassy is over, reverts 
to, or rather it has never thrown aside its fierce and implacable 
mood. Agamemnon, he cares not to consider how, must be'itill 
further humbled; the Achaean army be still further' VedtrSced 
to confess their absolute need of his valour. And this efrtbafesy, 
for all these reasons so exalting to the character of AchilW, must 
be separated by some considerable space from the peridd When 
the persuasion of Patroclus, rather than liis commiseration for 
the Greeks, induces him somewhat to relent ; and then the dbath 
of Patroclus, forces him by a new, and, according to Grecian 
feeling, far nobler motive to plunge again personally into the war. 
Further and still more disastrous reverses must still more and 
more glut his insatiable pride, and gratify his inexorable resent- 
ment. Mr. Grote quotes several passages, which seem to imply 
that Achilles himself had forgotten the embassy, because his un- 
mitigated wrath still broods on the insult of Agamemnon. But 
what can be more natural, than that he should speak and act 
(having spurned away the embassy in the wantonness of his pride) 
as if the embassy had never taken place ? In modern phrase, if 
we dare Use it, though the humblest apology has been tendered, 
he has not received satisfaction, and the duel must go on as 
before. There must be a thousand ills (/xvqix akyzx) which 
must accumulate, and succeed each other, and appeal in vain 
to that destructive wrath (the iawis ouXofxiwi), of which we 
are never to lose sight, till it is thrown freely aside, dispos- 
sessed, as it were, by a mightier passion — the grief for Patroclus. 
Mr. Grote, indeed, appears to us to fall into the fault which lie 
justly imputes to the minute criticisms of Wolf and Lachmann, 
when he requires a careful and elaborate accuracy in the whole de- 
tail of the poem, and to forget that it was addressed to an eager 
and excited audience, too much absorbed, as the poet himself 
may have been, in the impassioned interest of the story, to exa- 
mine too closely its perfect and faultless coherence. But, in truth, 
the embassy has made no impression on Achilles; and therefbre 
it is that he appears, after it, exactly what ho was before, unre- 
* candled, irreconcilable, possessed by the same absorbing feeling, 
expressing himself in the same untempered language. > 
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We were at one time disposed to doubt the identity of the 
poet of the Iliad, and the poet of the Odyssey, and this, as it had . 
been the conclusion of Welcker, so it appears to be that of Mr. * 
Grotfe : — 

* The balance of probabilities seems in favour of distinct authorship 
for the two poems, hut the same age — and that age a very early one> 
anterior to the first Olympiad.* 

Vet the more we study the structure of the two poems, the 
more we seem to perceive that they were cast, as it were, in the 
same mind. Though the one is more various and complicated, 
combining more characters, and with more general interest ; the 
other more simple, centered on one single person; though the, 
Iliad is more than an Achillois, the Odyssey the adventures of 
Odysseus alone ; there is exactly the same art of suspending the 
hearer’s attention, the same happy gradation, by which we rise 
to one magnificent culminating point — Achilles in the trench, 
arresting by one shout the victorious Trojans ; Odysseus leaping 
up on the threshold, and dealing his deathly arrows. Nor is it 
an argument without great force, that never in the history of 
man were two such great poets, if not absolutely, yet nearly con- 
temporaneous. One Ilomer is marvel enough ; it seems beyond 
probability to multiply him even into two. The ancient tradition, 
that the one poem was the work of the prime of manhood, the 
other of more advanced age, seems to solve all the difficulties*: 
of the question, and to harmonise with singular felicity, with 
our theory of the region to which each poem belongs. We have 
formerly asserted our conviction that tlic poet of the Iliad was 
an Asiatic Greek. We rejoiced to find that in this, as well as 
some other points, we had anticipated the conclusions of Otfried 
Muller. Muller, indeed, aspires to decide the question of the 
Ionic rather than of the iiilolic descent of the poet. JjFhc choice 
of a Thessalian hero (the Thessalians were of the iEolic family) had 
led us to a different judgment : but as, according to our view, the 
aim of the poet was to be heard with favour in the halls of the 
Homeric kings (which still, we believe, ruled when he sang), whe- 
ther of one race or the other, and at religious festivals of Ionian 
or AEolic deities, we should expect to find, rather, than be sur- 
prised at finding, characteristic and peculiar usages, religious 
myths, or allusions, which may belong to both. 

. But the fact that the poet is so familiar with the scenery, the 
numbers, and the whole life of Asiatic Greece, has struck Muller 
as forcibly as ourselves : — * Besides the proper localities of the two 
poems, the local know! edge of the poet appears peculiarly accurate* 
and distinct in northern Ionia and the neighbouring Mmonia, where' 
the Asian meadow and the river Cayster with its swans, the Gygeeap 
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lake, and Mount Tmolus, where Sipylon with its Achelous appear 
to he known, as it were, from youthful recollections.’ * The similes, . 
we will add, as that of the Maeonian purple-dyeing woman, are 
from the same region. In short, we know no passage in the Iliad * 
which indicates any distinct local knowledge out of Asia Minor, 
except in the Catalogue of the Ships. Now, without subscribing 
to M tiller's conclusion, that the Catalogues (of the Achaeans and 
the Trojan allies) e are not of genuine Homeric origin* (the authority 
ascribed to them from the earliest period is a strong testimony 
against this judgment), yet no part of the poem would be more 
liable to variations, interpolations, to the licence of the later Ho- 
merit! s, or the Rhapsodists ; no part r would cleave less strongly to 
the memory, or submit to such manifold changes. It may even 
be fairly conceived as an after thought of our bard, or to have been 
retouched and recast, when, according <o our theory, having in 
Asia completed, and sung in every court and city, and at the full 
religious festivals, his Iliad, he passed over to Greece Proper, to 
delight the descendants of the Agamemnons, and Menelai, and 
N estors, with this great epopee of the deeds of their ancestors. 
There, in the more peaceful decline of life, now as familiar with 
European Greece as of old with Ionia ; in his journey from 
court to court, from festival to festival, having gathered a new 
stock of traditions, encountered new legends of the gods, new in- 
stitutions, new forms of language ; by his own occasional short 
voyages, having been made acquainted with the perils of the deep; 
finding, as was not improbably the case, the minds of his hearers 
as wildly curious about adventures by sea, as they were before 
about feats of arms, he wrote the Odyssey, that ancient Robinson 
Crusoe, in full knowledge and experience of the maritime sym- 
pathies of his audience. This change from Asia over to Europe, 
with the lapse of twenty or five -and -twenty years, which we may 
fairly allow, will fully account for all the discrepancies of mytho- 
logy, of manners, and social usages and institutions, even of lan- 
guage and the structure of language, which have been raised, wc 
cannot but think, to more than their due importance, by Payne 
Knight, by Benjamin Constant, and by others. 

* Granting (writes Otfried Mtiller) that a different taste and feeling 
is shown in the choice of the subject, and in the whole arrangement of, 
tho poem, yet there is not a greater difference than is often found in the 
inclinations of the same man in the prime of life, and in old age ; and 
to speak candidly we know no other argument adduced by the Chari- 
z<mLeSy both of ancient and modern times, for attributing the wonderful 
genius of Homer to two different individuals. Jt is certain that the 
Odyssey, in respect pf its plan and the conception of its chief character^ 


* literature of Ancient Greece, p. 46. 
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6f* ' Ne6^6r and Mcnelaua, Btapcfa in thi^losepf bIEl- 

ntty ttitfh 'tra Iliad f that ft al w&vfe 1 presupposes the ekistfeti^e'df th£ ear- 
lifer *pberiv ahd' silently refer* to it" which also sertrfefetb'&Lpftfin the 
re^eHrablefact,' that the Odyssey mentions many occurrences in the lifd 
of Ilyases* whiehUie but of the eotapsiBs of the action, bat not Ottewhich 
is celebrated in the Iliad* If the completion of the Iliad and theOdyssfey 
seems too vast a work for the lifetime of one man, we may,, perhaps, have 
recourse to the supposition, that Homer, after having sung the Iliad in 
the vigour of his youthful years, in his old age communicated to some 
devoted disciple the plan of the Odyssey, which had been long working 
in his mind, and left it to him for completion.* * 

' ^fiip last seems to us an unnecessary and unwarranted supposi- 
tion. .The design and the execution of the Odyssey bespeak most 
distinctly the ^anje mind: and this suggestion relieves us from no 
existing difficulty, and involves us in new ones. It seems much 
more likely that a poet should bequeath a poem to the memory 
of a faithful disciple, to be preserved by him with careful fidelity, 
ap4 refreshed by constant recitation, than that he should leave 
him, as it were, his art and inspiration, and the plan of a poem, 
which was to be filled up according to certain instructions. 

In estimating, indeed, the probability of the original coni' 
position and the conservation of these poems in the mind alone 
^without written records), we must entirely detach ourselves from 
our busy and complicated state of society. We cannot say how 
highly Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, may have endowed 
thq ’worshippers ,and priests of her daughters. The bard’s was a 
profession, a profession to which he was trained from his youth : — 
it was his sole occupation in rude times ; he had no distracting 
cares, no conflicting duties. There is no calculating to what ex* 
tent either the memory or the imagination can be cultivated, 
especially when the other faculties are almost in abeyance. We 
could mention acts of memory which surpass, not the compost'* 
lion and recitation of the Iliad and Odyssey, but that of the 
gigantic Ramayana and Maha Bharata. Even in our own days; 
we are inclined to think that an actor might almost compete with 
an Homerid or a Rhapsodist. We have reason to believe that, 
if commanded, one of our first-rate tragedians could furnish a 
list of twenty parts for which he would be prepared in the course 
of the day. These parts would average what is called technically 
fourteen or fifteen lengths, about forty or forty- two lines each ; 
and this, be it remembered, not of one continuous recitation, with 
a kind of accompaniment to allow occasional repose to memory, 
such as was the phorminx or cithara of the bard, but broken up and 
dependent upon the cue furnished by one or more other actors. 

* Literature of Greece, p. 65. Compare Muller’s Note. 

This 
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r # e $r3J? MW.> a few noqrs. jby the book. 4n$ c#mpar« 
th^ tp^^fatyanof the pld bard in tbfl duties pi his, ftmigtipi* 
w^h tbq occupations of the modern actopr* jan& alit^im^foidaWle 
details p£ Ufie^rthe tragedian, perhaps lukeJVfr* Kemble or,Mi\ 
Moeready, overwhelmed besides with thet cates b£ management. 
We cannot but think that the composition, and the preserva- 
tion, chiefly at least, by oral recitation, of all the othey long poetite, 
which were afterwards formed (probably by the Alexandria^ Ctific£) 
into a regular cycle, and were called the cyclic poets,, has morp 
close connexion than is generklly allowed with the unity of ^he 
Iliad and Odyssey. These poems*— those at least Which fteloh^ed 
to the war of Troy — religiously respect that part of thb iir&r £fr<I 
Of the adventures of the chieftains comprehended irf the! Phkd^Jfd 
Odyssey, though they by no means refrain from repfedtirij^&ufir 
other. They aie strictly ante- Homeric and post-Hontefic : tbeV 
pxesuppose, the earliest of them, the existence of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, not as a collection of loose lays, but each as a complete 
whole, filling up a Certain period of the Tiojan story. They mttet 
have had before them a type and example of long cOnseCupvC 
poems ; the ambition of composing such works, and the Willing- 
ness to hear them, must have been already excited by some gft-rfit 
model ; the poets or the rhapsodists must have conformed to Hu 
established usage, and supplied some acknowledged Wafct Of tfoVi 
ciety, in framing an iEfhiopid or a Destruction of TfOy': htrtd 
these poems being supplementary to those of Hoinerv prttv# the 
prior existence of his epics, as much as May’s continUatioti of 
Lucan, or Avellaneda’s*of Don Quixote, the existence 1 of the 
Pharsalia or the work of Cervantes. But as some at leafct of thebe 
ifrere of very ancient date, somewhere about the commencement 
Outlie Olympiads at least, they totally destroy the whole PJsiStralid 
theory, thaf of Solon, and even perhaps that which 1 makes 
L^cUrgus ihte first collector of the Homeiic poems. Vfajarein 
truth absolutely ignorant as to the relative date of the earliest of 
these poems, and that of the Iliad and Odyssey :* and the oldest 
writers^ »who assigned many of these poems to*Hmner hithself, 
were confessedly as ignorant as ourselves. Herodotus thought 
it Worth While to adduce an argument to show that the Cyjpwan 
vihte $ were not Homer's. ( * 

AH tbtttf Mr. <3rote ventures to conclude as to? the age bf 


' * Cfjntob, We b&erVe, InterpWi not Inueli more than fifty years between 

fittioA ‘’arid ArStinbs, ’a cehtfary bofcweett Hesiod and Homer $ but be pfefteri tftS 
Qdysc^y fiftjj Jyear» Ja^ rhw Homeryvi-Hoi^et, &4W 96fa 9%7,i t Hum 1, n»<a. 3$fl, 924 j 
Arctinus, v a 775, 740 — but we cohfess that we have no faith whatever jjn the pre- 
Olympiad chronology of <?wece, 

the 
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the Homeric poems is that it was a very early one, anterior 
to the first Olympiad ; and the chronological accounts (writes 
O,. Muller) place Arctinus of Miletus immediately after the 
commencement of the Olympiads. Have we any certain or 
satisfactory reason to suppose that, in this unknown interval, be- 
tween the completion of the Odyssey and the appearance of the 
ASthiopis, any sudden or slow increase in the facilities for writ- 
ing, the improvement of the art, or the introduction of cheaper 
and more durable materials, the substitution of the JEgyptian 
papyrus for the skins (the s$a) of a former period, had called 
forth this teeming race of epics ? Were not these poems also, even 
if here and there they might be consigned to writing, chiefly pro- 
mulgated by oral recitation, by the Aoidos, the Homerid, or the 
Rhapsodist ? All that we know of these Epics is, in some cases 
their length, in others tlieir contents, uncertain and often contra- 
dictory accounts of their authors, and their immeasurable inferi- 
ority to the Homeric poems. Yet it is curious that many of them 
were long preserved, not as it should seem in fragments, but in 
their integrity — not in the dramas of the tragedians, who drew 
their subjects as freely from the later epics as from Homer, but 
the complete Epopees themselves. They were collected and 
arranged into a regular cycle by the Alexandrians. Pausanias 
seems to have read some of them (iv. 9) ; and the summary of 
their contents by Proclus (not, as Welcker has shown, the Platonic 
philosopher of a late Byzantine period, but a grammarian of the 
age of the Antonines) seems to intimate that it was taken from 
their works in his possession, or at his command. It is possible 
that in the post-Homerica of Quintus Sinyrnseus, or of Tryphio- 
dorus, may lurk some lines of the ancient Homerids; and during 
a painful search we have sometimes fancied that we could detect 
the fine flavour of antiquity; but it may have been only a mo- 
mentary relief by some few lines in a higher flight from the flat 
monotony of the weary desert of verse. As to the length of these 
poems, we know that the iEthiopis contained 9100 verses;* and 
many of the others, if we calculate by the wide range of adven- 
tures which they* celebrate, must have been drawn out to consi^ 
derable length. They must have contained noble subjects, for 
poetry ; and, however not to be named in the presence of Homer, 
we cannot but think that they must occasionally haye themselves 
been instinct with spirited poetry ; otherwise, having furnished 
their fables to the mythographers, or tlieir subjects to the dra- 
matist, they would utterly have died away. But they .do not seem 
to have been superseded by the poems of later epic Writers on the 
same subjects. That which was thought the finest after. Homer 
'■ * See the inscription on the tablet in the Maseo Borgifc, illustrated by Heeren. 

(at 
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(at least in the judgment of Pausanias), the Thebais (including 
the Epigoni), was not driven out of the field by Antimachus of 
Colophon : yet Antimachus had been highly admired in a former 
age, and by better critics than the Emperor Hadrian, who set him 
up against Homer, but found that, though his autocracy was com- 
plete over the persons and fortunes of the whole Roman world, 
he could not dictate to their judgment in poetry. How far did 
Virgil use them in the wonderful tessellation of his second book; 
or, as we can trace in some parts, was he content with receiving 
them through the tragedians i Was Ovid indebted to them in his 
contest for the arms of Achilles ? Did Statius work them up 
into the un-Grecian exaggerations of his Thebaid; or soften them 
away into the more pleasing but artificial tenderness of his 
Acliilloid ? 

But our limits admonish us to break off, and to suspend, at 
least for the present, the examination of the contents and very 
few fragments of these poems, which must be done, we conceive, 
in order to complete the investigation of the Homeric question. 
What we have said, at all events, may seem to prove irrefragably 
that they were not the parents, but the children of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey ; the children, however late-born, of full-grown 
parents, in whose perfect image in one respect, as to size and 
stature, they were born — however far less beautifully and symme- 
trically formed, still stamped in the same mould ; and continuing 
to live as supplementary to that in whose similitude they first 
came to life. 

* Our great interest in Mr. G rote’s work induces us to offer 
some further suggestions to his attention. First, as to his manner 
of composition. He promises us a History of Greece, not dis- 
quisitions on Grecian history . We may remind him therefore that 
we want the results, not the process of investigation : his own 
sound judgment on the conflicting opinions of others, however 
valuable — not those opinions arrayed against each other in their 
unreconciled hostility. In these earlier volumes it was perhaps 
more difficult to avoid this form of dissertation; yet even here 
much which should have been reserved for the notes has found its 
way into the text. The long, and we think successful, dispu- 
tation with Mr. Fynes Clinton on the subject of chronology would 
more fitly have formed an appendix, rather than a chapter in the 
regular text of the work. Notes and appendices, to a high ideal 
notion of history, may appear but awkward and unseemly excre- 
scences, yet they are absolutely necessary now that history has 
been compelled to take up an inquiring and philosophical rather 
than an authoritative and, as among tfife ancients, something of an 
oratorical form. The kind of matter usually given in these subsi- 
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diary shapes cannot, in short, be altogether dispensed with ; but 
still the narrative itself, even in modern history, should be, as far as 
possible, free, flowing, and uninterrupted. The historian should 
already have organised in his mind, arid should deliver, without 
a constant appeal to the relations of others, the whole course of 
events. At least, this departure from simple narrative should be 
reserved for particular occasions, not arrest us at every instant, 
even perhaps at the period of our profoundest interest, by nicely 
balanced statements of probabilities and careful examination of 
opposing evidence. 

In the same friendly spirit we would make a few observations 
on the style of Mr. Grote. 1 f is prose possesses in general some 
great elements of excellence — vigour, vivacity, and perspicuity. 
But for a great and enduring history, he should bear in mind 
that no work will take its permanent place in the literature of 
England without some care and study at least as to purity of lan- 
guage. An English historian is under a tacit covenant to write 
English. N ow we will only glance at the wicked lines of one 
of our poets against a forgotten political writer, who wrote — 

‘ As plain as man can speak. 

Whose English is half modern (ancient) Greek.’ 

But certainly Mr. Grote sometimes carries beyond all bounds the 
privilege (of which the Germans have set him the example) of 
Anglicising Greek words. We may endure eponyrns, autochthons, 
thalassocraty, hegemony, demes, exegetes; but why acephalous? 
and words as remote from English, and for which we have plain 
English equivalents? We protest especially against the Latiti 
yetis , as a word equally foreign to Giecian notions and to the 
English language. Surely, too, we should leave to novels French 
words, such as * elite/ ' coteries/ 1 proteges/ and some others, not 
fairly naturalised, and we hope never to be naturalised among us. 
Nor are such phrases as, Sophocles 1 the prime political genius 
of Grecian tragedy/ to our taste. 

These animadversions will be received by Mr. Grote as testi- 
monies of the high opinion which we entertain of his book. We 
should not have cared to argue such points, unless we supposed 
that the work— of which on some questions we have ventured to 
doubt the conclusions — would become an authority with scholars, 
and occupy a distinguished place among our histories of tire older 
world. We look forward with much interest to his forthcoming 
volumes — to what may strictly be called the History of Greece. 


A*t. 
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Art. VOL — JEgyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, frc.—ligypt' $ 
Place in the History of the tVorld : an Historical Treatise, in five > 
books. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, Phil, and LL.D.; ' 
Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
lin, and of the Royal Society of Literature in London; and 
General Secretary of the Archaeological Institute at Rome. 
Vols.i. — iii. 8vo. Hamburg, 1845. 

THE appearance of this variously learned work from the pen 
of a Prussian Ambassador might well suggest a doubt 
whether Plato’s views were altogether chimerical — whether he 
merely expressed a wish without looking to the possibility of a 
realization, — when he proposed to place philosophers at the head 
of the state. It is certain, at least, that since the beginning of the 
Y>resent century many of the rulers and administrators of Germany 
have been distinguished as literary men ; and some of the greatest 
names in the annals of German philosophy and scholarship may 
be found also in the list of ministers and diplomatists. To take 
the latter field alone, the Chevalier Bunsen, who, in the work 
before us, attempts a complete solution of all the problems 
connected with the language and history of ancient Egypt, has 
been engaged in diplomacy during the best years of his life. At 
Rome, he had to unravel all the intricacies of a ncgociation carried 
on between a Lutheran monarch and a college of cardinals ; in 
England, he may be required to adjust some of the many ques- 
tions which must arise between this nation and the country k 
winch has given a new impulse to tlie trade of Germany, and has 
endeavoured to form a commercial centre at least for the disjecta 
membra of the Confederation. Yet lie lias found time to produce . 
works which would seem to demand the undisturbed leisure of a 
college life. And whom did he succeed in his first appointment ? 
Simply, the greatest philologer of the present generation — Nie- 
buhr, the historian. And among his predecessors at the Court of 
London he can count, a name scarcely less distinguished — William 
von Humboldt, a man who did more to establish the true theory 
of language than any one who has lived since Leibnitz. 

The numerous readers of Dr. Arnold’s correspondence have 
become well acquainted with our author, and have given him 
credit for the union of many qualities beyond those which are 
implied in the mere combination of the scholar with the states- 
man. Making every deduction which the partiality of the writer 
may seem to exact, wc may well believe that it was no ordinary 
man of whom Arnold allowed himself to write as he did of M. 
Bunsen ; and we may justly form high expectations of a work to 
which he has given so many years, and the subject of which has 
always been of the first interest to the student and the philosopher. 
VOL. lxxviii. no. cl v. l And 
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And truly there is no name in ancient history which can rival 
that of Egypt in the multitude of associations which it calls up in 
the mind ; there is no country known to the activity of modern 
travellers which is so well worth visiting on its own account. It 
should seem as if all the sciences which Dr. Whewell calls palca- 
tiological were destined to verify some at least of their principles 
in the valley of the Nile. For while the alluvial nature of the 
soil and the great saurians which still infest the banks of the river 
present a living' picture of the lacustrine period described by 
geologians, the huge monuments of human art and labour, the 
deeply-cut inscriptions, the bodies of the dead preserved in their 
cerements just as they were entombed, — all these have made Egypt 
a colossal page, distinctly written and highly illustrated, on which 
the philologer may labour till he has spelt out every syllable. 
Nor is theology uninterested in the results of Egyptian researches. 
The sacred traditions, which form the basis of all Christian 
divinity, lead us back to a people whose contacts with Egypt were 
continual, and most critically affected their culture and their des- 
tinies ; and we cannot speak of Israel without having our thoughts 
directed to Mizraim. From the days of Abraham to the fulness 
of time, which finally verified the prediction, ‘out of Egypt have 
I called my Son,’ there is a constant parallelism between the 
histories of the two nations, and it can scarcely be doubted, that 
if the many difficulties which still beset the student of the earlier 
Scriptures are destined ever to receive a full solution, the key 
must be sought in the land of the Pyramids — the torch must be 
borrowed from the last runner in the race of Egyptian discovery ; 
for the sphinx still guards the access to the tree of knowledge. 

* Tradition’s legend. History’s page, and many a mould’ring pile, 
Alike associate with the past thy glory, ancient Nile ! 

’Tis linked with sacred chronicles, where faithful records tell 
Of Pharaoh’s pride and punishment, and captive Israel; 

Nor can the wide earth boast a spot by pilgrim’s footsteps trod, 
Where have been made more manifest the wondrous works of God.’* 
M. Bunsen has given a special character to every book of his 
work by prefixing the name and portrait of the individual whose 
intellectual and literary exertions have had most influence in that 
particular department of his researches. The first book, which 
is called * The Way and Object ’ ( Weg und Ziel), is inscribed to 
Nie buhr, whose profile, somewhat Egyptianiscd, as the author ad- 

* These linos are from a poem on Egypt in Mr. Bernard Barton's volume entitled 
‘ Household Verses* (1846). The poem is in a higher tone than most of those in the 
vplume; but there are others also that exhibit a loftiness of thought and expression 
which may perhaps surprise the readers of his former publications. The domestic 
pieces that predominate are, as usual, the unaffected transcripts of most pure and 
gentle feelings. Indeed we are acquainted with no writings that leave a more amiable 
impression of the man : and the circumstances under which they have been composed 
invert them with a very peculiar interest and value. 

mits 
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mits (vol. ii. p. 9), is represented under a doorway borrowed from 
the great pyramid of Sakkarah, and surrounded by the symbols of 
old Egyptian royalty. Some spirited and elegant elegiac distichs 
dedicate the book to him as the great historical reconstructor of 
this age ; and it is for this reason that he has been selected as the 
type and the model of historical criticism. ( We wish to express/ 
says the author (i. p. 20), ‘that the true seal and the safest 
voucher of genuine criticism appears to us to lie not in destruc- 
tion, but in the recognition and restoration of the historical.’ 

The subject of the second book is indicated by the name of the 
great astronomer, geographer, and chronologist, Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene, whose portrait, surrounded by extracts from the table of 
Karnak, forms the frontispiece of the second volume, and by 
whose aid the author has endeavoured to restore the chronology of 
the ancient monarchy. 

The illustrious Egyptian, Manetlio , whose name is prefixed to 
the third book, has been of course the author’s guide in the resto- 
ration of the chronology of the middle and new monarchies, which 
are examined in this part of the work.* 

The fourth book, which is to contain the application of synchro- 
nistic tests to the preceding investigations, will be dedicated to the 
late Champollion ; and the fifth book, which is designed to connect 
the author’s Egyptian researches with comprehensive speculations 
on linguistic science, mythology, and ethnography, will be inscribed 
with the name of the veteran philosopher Schettiny . 

Without exactly embracing the principles of hero-worship ad- 
vocated by Mr. Carlyle, we like the genial and enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of merit which M. Bunsen has evinced not only in this 
selection of household gods for the five leading subdivisions of his 
work, but also in the warmth with which he speaks of these and 
other great men, his predecessors or fellow-labourers, whenever 
he has occasion to mention their names. His hearty panegyric on 
Manetho (i. p. 88), his ample recognition of the services of Eratos- 
thenes (i. p. 158), his acknowledgment of his obligations to his 
teachers Heyne and Heeren (i. p. 287), and his early appreciation 
of Lepsius, who has done so much for Egyptian philology — ail these 
and many other traits which we could mention, are indications of 
that perception of personal merit, and that sympathy with genius 
wherever it is found, without which a man would be ill qualified 
to write on Universal History. 

* M. Bunsen has not been able to avail himself of a treatise by August Bockh, 
which appeared shortly before the publication of these volumes, under the title : * Ma- 
netho and the Annus Canicularis, a Contribution to the History of the Pharaohs. 
Berlin, 1845/ The object of this treatise is to show that Manetho's Chronology, even 
in the historical part, is a mixture of the historical and astronomical (p. 390). We 
understand that Booth has since expressed himself satisfied with many of the results of 
M. Bunsen's labours. 

L 2 The 
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The first and most bulky of the three volumes now before us is 
divided into two parts of three sections each. The contents of this 
book are thus described in the preface to the second volume : — 

* The first book has endeavoured to give a general and preliminary 
proof of the fact that Egyptian tradition rests on a historical basis, and 
may be reconstructed. This we have done in two ways : in the first 
three sections, by showing the antiquity and essential agreement of the 
authorities; in the three last, by establishing the primeval realities, a 
language and writing, a mythology and civilization, anterior to the oldest 
monuments as yet known to us, nay even anterior to Menes, who is the 
starting point of Egyptian chronology and annals.’ 

It will be seen at once that these introductory sections are them- 
selves so many reviews. It would, therefore, be idle in a single 
article to attempt traversing all their ground. We shall confine 
ourselves to a few points, and probably return to others when the 
work is completed. 

The antiquity of the invention of writing is placed beyond 
the reach of controversy ; not only by the age and demonstrable 
genuineness of the Egyptian documents, but also by the pictorial 
representation of writing materials — the style and the ink-bottle 
— on the earliest of their monumental remains (Lepsius, Preface 
to the Book of the Beady p. 17). Indeed, we should be justified 
in considering the monuments themselves as tantamount to written 
authorities ; for they arc, in effect, the imperishable archives of 
the land of Ham. But we must be careful, even with these 
primeval writings before us, and with a clue to their interpre- 
tation, that we do not neglect the essential distinction between 
first and second-hand documents. Granted, that the sculptured 
and written memorials of the Egyptians arc older than those of 
any other nation, we must never forget that unless the monu- 
ments are really contemporary with, or shortly subsequent to, the 
events and persons whom they commemorate, we have not evi- 
dence, but tradition. The discovery of the name of a king on 
his monument — still more so when that monument is an unopened 
pyramid — may be taken as indisputable evidence of his historical 
personality. But the occurrence of a name or series of names 
in a document, however old, which was drawn up a long time 
after the supposed existence of the person or persons, is yery far 
from being a proof of the same kind. The pride of sovereignty, 
and the vanity of a learned priesthood, are too much interested in 
the fabrication of pedigrees to make such compilations safe* ma- 
terials for history. No one would think of asserting the person! 
ality of all the Scottish kings whose so-called portraits coat the 
walls of Holyrood House ; no one would pin his faith to every 
item of the pedigree of Henry VI., preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; no critical scholar— certainly 

not 
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not such a scholar as M. Bunsen — would recognise the histo- 
rical existence of Cecrops, Mars, Neptune, Hellen, Cadmus, 
Triptoleinus, See. &c„ because these names are found in the 
chronicle of Paros. Now, although we are willing to concede 
to M. Bunsen that the Karnak series of kings is r the most re- 
markable of all chronologico-historical monuments 9 (i. p. 66), 
and though it affords unquestionably some most important his- 
torical evidence, wc cannot consent to neglect the distinction 
between the muniment and the tradition — the deed and the ab- 
stract — which the sifter of testimony will apply in considering 
similar documents of more recent date. As the full consideration 
of the table of Karnak is reserved by M. Bunsen for his fourth 
book (see i. p. 70), we will not open a discussion upon this sub- 
ject now ; but we must remark in connexion with it, on a matter 
which properly belongs to the second volume. 

M. Bunsen not only admits the personality of Menes of This, 
tlie founder of Memphis, but attaches great importance to his 
historical position. He expressly repudiates the mythical treat- 
ment of his name (vol. ii. p. 61), and speaks of him as the real 
builder of the great city of Lower Egypt, as the great centralizer 
of the kingdom — in a word, as the Egyptian Charlemagne ; in- 
deed, he makes him the relative rather than the absolute com- 
mencement of history; for he says (ii. p. 60), f the feeling of 
nationality ( Volks- Beumsstsein) awakes with Mencs, as an Egyp- 
tian one ; but it rests upon the ground of old recollections belong- 
ing to the time of the separate existence of the provinces. 9 Now 
it must be remembered that there is no documentary evidence of 
the existence of Menes . His name is found in the Turin papy- 
rus ; and in the palace built by Ramesses-Sesostris, a king of the 
19tli dynasty, a list of kings begins with an escutcheon which is 
read MeNA (ii. p. 45). This, as we have already said, is merely 
evidence for the antiquity of the tradition ; it docs not operate 
as historical evidence. When, on the contrary, we find that the 
commencement of civilization, laws, political union, and the like, 
is indicated in almost all ancient nations by a personification, 
whose name is identical — the Menu of the Indians; the Menes of 
the Egyptians ; the Minos and Minyas of the Greeks ; the 
Minerva of the Etruscans ; the Mannus of the Germans — and 
w'hen we find that in all these languages this name is connected 
with a root signifying ‘ to think and speak, 9 and denoting ' the 
mind 9 as the constructive and retentive faculty, and ‘man’ 
as the constructer — Sanscrit, man, * to think ;* manas , the 
mind/ mami'sya, ‘man; 9 Egyptian, men, * to construct, to esta- 
blish, 9 month, 'man;* Greek, /xifj.ova x //.iKkoj, ilsvcj, uwvucu. See.; 
Latin, maneo, mens, me-mind, moneo , ho-min, &0. ; Gothic, 
minan, mama ; German, meinen, mund ; English, mean, mind 
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See. See . ; when we find this we must acquiesce in the conclusion 
that we have before us one and the same tradition; and, in a 
word, it seems to us impossible to believe that if Minos and the 
rest are mythical, the Egyptian Menes is historical. 

But although criticism compels us to class this commence- 
ment of Egyptian history with so many other beginnings which 
evidently stand on the debatcable land between the authentic 
transmission of events and the figurative representation of more 
general realities — because the starting point of chronology, 
situated as it is, ev between the daylight of fact 

and the night of fable, is, like a mountain beyond the bright edge 
of the moon, the illuminated summit of an invisible base — 
although we are obliged to make this great exception, we are by 
no means sceptical as to the general success of M. Bunsen’s 
chronological restoration ; nor are we at all disposed to disallow 
the majority of the results claimed in the recapitulation at the en3 
of this first section (pp. 132—136). One end of his ladder rests 
firmly on the ground, and wc will thankfully accept his laborious 
reckoning of the steps, although, as at Bethel, the other extremity 
is lost in the clouds. 

M. Bunsen very properly denies any historical weight to 
the legendary traditions which speak of early contacts between 
Egypt and Greece. Many of these were merely priests’ tales, 
founded on imaginary or very slight coincidences. Though 
the name Iun, i. e. f Ionians,’ occurs in a papyu-us which is sup- 
posed to be older than the Trojan war — and though unquestionably 
the Egyptians were known to the Greeks as a cultivated and 
important people long before the Homeric poems were framed — 
Greek researches into Egyptian chronology did not exist in any 
extended sense of the word before the time of Eratosthenes (p. 
158) ; and we must acknowledge that the Egyptian chronology of 
Herodotus begins only with Psammetichus (p. 147) . Still it must 
be admitted that it is to the Greeks that we owe the greater part 
of our knowledge respecting ancient Egypt, and M. Bunsen has 
well compared the learned Greeks in Egypt to our learned coun- 
trymen in India (pp. 124 — 5) ; Alexandria itself must have been 
full of Egyptian pundits or hierogrammateis, and Dicaearchus, 
Eratosthenes, and Apollodorus were no Wilfords; nay, they were 
in proportion much more learned even than the admirable Presi- 
dents of the Asiatic Society, Sir William Jones and Mr. Cole- 
brooke.* The reader will find in p. 151 and the following some 
good remarks on the union of the Greek with the Egyptian under 
the Ptolemies, and on the advantages derived by the Egyptians 
from the peaceful reigns of the first three of these monarchs. 
There were three epochs in the history of Egyptian researches : 
for the first we have the genial Ionian, Herodotus ; for the second, 

the 
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the dry and documentary Egyptian, Manetho ; and for the third, 
the critical Alexandrian, Eratosthenes (p. 176). The lists of this 
last, though confined to the Memphito-Thebaic kings, are our 
chief authority for the restoration of the first thirteen dynas- 
ties, and it is on the comparison between the fragments of Eratos- 
thenes and Manetho, and the names still preserved on the monu- 
ments, that M. Bunsen bases the historical pretensions of his 
whole chronological system (p. 192). There can be no doubt 
that Apollodorus the chronographer, who was taught by Aristar- 
chus and by Aristophanes of Byzantium the scholar of Eratos- 
thenes, was the same Apollodorus of Athens who is well known 
as the author of the mythological € Bibliotheca * (pp. 161, foil.); 
and as the lists of Eratosthenes have been transmitted to us through 
him, we are indebted to his industry not only for a collection of 
legends scattered through the lost epic poems of the Greeks, and 
elmtaining many suggestions of the greatest service to the theo- 
retical mythologer, but also for the means of recovering for history 
the names and dates of the earliest Pharaohs. 

It must have occurred to every classical student that the Romans, 
although aspiring to universal dominion, have done less than any 
people for universal history. Our author has very happily sug- 
gested some of the causes of this Roman indifference to the tradi- 
tionary glories of the nations which they conquered : — 

‘ The Romans knew how to conquer the world, and how to govern the 
vanquished. They substituted Roman j urisprudence and a regular admi- 
nistration of affairs for the wantonness of court intrigues, for aristocratic 
violence, and the pernicious contests of democracy. They carried the 
straight lines of their laws no less than of their roads through all the 
lands of the earth, and along them marched the legion and the colony, 
the judge and the publicanus, the language of Cicero, and still more that 
of Homer and Plato, into the. regions of barbarism. Their generals and 
rulers were at least cultivated, and lovers of art, in some cases learned men. 
How then did it happen that the Romans, so shamefully inferior to the 
Greeks whom they despised and ill-treated, did nothing for the languages, 
manners, and history of the nations of antiquity ? Simply for this reason, 
— because they did not recognize and reverence humanity in any nation 
but their own, and because a love for knowledge and truth on their own ac- 
count was a phrase without meaning to them. They recognized no race of 
men as other than a degraded one ; they loved and were beloved by none, 
because they neither offered nor sought in return the offices of humanity, 
and did not even confer a benefit except for their own advantage* Their 
calculating self-love made them essentially beneficial rulers ; but they had 
no esteem for their subjects. The conquered nations were to them ob- 
jects and not personalities ; and this they were not long in discovering. 
Humanity was to the Roman statesman and practical philosopher — and 
they never had any but practical philosophers— a ministering handmaid 
with whom it was not worth while, nay even derogatory, to con verse, un- 
less she spoke Greek or Latin : for these were the only nations in which 
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they admitted a divine ingredient ; yet even in the Greek it was not so 
much for the purely human in which the Greek surpassed all nations 
even in the days of his grossest debasement ; — it was not for this that the 
Romans loved and honoured him. The life of the Greeks allured them 
because ,it was at once convenient and useful to their own mental and 
bodily self-indulgence ; nay, the os rotundum of the Greek muse, as 
imitated by the Romans, by degrees captivated the ear of Roman audi- 
ences. Rhetoric borrowed from Athens and Rhodes made people rich 
and powerful : from the eighth ceutury it was considered good ton in 
the best parts of the city to speak Greek ; little flowers of Greek poetry 
were scattered over their epistolary correspondence, and sometimes it was 
necessary to quote familiar verses of Ilomcr and the Greek tragic or comic 
poets; lastly, Greek was very useful to the rulers of the world on their 
travels. But what end did the other nations serve except that of furnish- 
ing to their lords money and the other appliances of comfort and enjoy- 
ment?’ — vol. i. p. 194. 

The only exception to these remarks which suggests itself 
us (as far as Romans of the first rank are concerned) is the 
journey of Germanicus to Upper Egypt, and his inquiries ad- 
dressed to the hierogrammatcis of Thebes (Tacitus, Annal. ii. 
59 — 61) ; we can scarcely avoid believing that cosmopolitan 
notions had begun to dawn in the mind of this extraordi- 
nary man ; there are many features in his character which show 
that he had at least partially shaken off the trammels of Roman 
prejudice; and it was, perhaps, on this account that the wily 
Tiberius, while lie dreaded Germanicus as a possible rival, 
looked forward with uneasiness to the time when his nephew might 
be called upon to administer the arcana imperii. 

In his third section M. Bunsen has examined the chronology of 
the Hebrew Bible, and the Jewish and Christian systems based 
upon it. The sentiment with which he has approached this part 
of the subject will be shown by the following extract (p. 204) : — 

‘ The point of view taken by the present work cannot be ambiguous : it 
is necessarily that of a purely historical investigation ; but presumes 
withal a feeling of reverence which the chronological statements in the 
Bible exact, if for no other reason, because the belief of Christians in the 
facts of revelation has for so many centuries, without interruption, rested 

upon them, and is still bound up with them History cannot 

employ the cogent demonstrations of mathematics, because her depart- 
ment is an infinitely higher one — that of our spiritual and moral con- 
victions. But she demands, all the more on this account, a freedom of 
spirit and thought ; and although standing, as she does, on her Archi- 
medean centre of force— philological criticism — she is occasionally 
troublesome to theology as well as to philosophy ; still, in the long run, 
she alone prevents the greatest of all evils — a general disbelief in the 
truth, which cripples the free action of the balance of conscience, and, 
in all that relates to history, is tantamount to madness/ 

Mr. BunSen being, as wc know/ a sincerely pious man, it is 

impossible 
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impossible that he should intend to treat with any disrespect the 
authority' of the Sacred Scriptures. No chronological scheme, 
which shall not be rcconcileable with those Scriptures, can be 
sound. To discuSs how he thinks, or others think, that his 
scheme may or can be reconciled with Hebrew authority, would, 
however, be entirely incompatible with our present limits. In 
the sequel of this article, therefore, we arc to be understood as 
confining ourselves to an exposition of M. Bunsen’s scheme — 
neither adopting his details, nor, on the other hand, deciding that 
his scheme is irreconcileable with the Hebrew authority. 

In the last three sections of this first book, M. Bunsen dis- 
cusses the language, writing, and mythology of the ancient 
Egyptians. With regard to the two former subjects, which must 
be considered in close connexion, the reader will find in Sec- 
tions iv. and v., and in the Appendices (some of which are from 
the pen of Moritz Schwartze, the author of the great work on 
Egypt), more practical information in a short compass than he 
will meet with in any book known to us. Indeed, for those who 
desire only a general acquaintance with Egyptian philology, and do 
not propose to enter formally on the study of Coptic, the details 
given in the latter half of his first volume will be amply sufficient. 

No one who has studied the subject can doubt that the 
Egyptian language may claim an Asiatic, and, indeed, a Semitic 
parentage. We are disposed to go further in this opinion than 
M. Bunsen; and we hold that the Egyptian language was not 
only Semitic, but is presented to us in the same condition as the 
Hebrew — perhaps somewhat less disorganized, but exhibiting 
traces of the same original mechanism, defaced by nearly the 
same corruptions. M. Bunsen claims for the ancient Egyptian 
a central position and high functions in the domain of comparative 
philology. He says in his preface (p. xi.) : — 

‘ German philology must have exhibited, to every one who has culti- 
vated it since F. Scnlegel, the important truth that a method has been 
discovered of rcstoriug the pedigree of the human race by means of their 
language ; not by means of precarious and detached etymologies, but by 
detecting and explaining the organic and permanent structure of the 
several languages according to the different families. If, starting from 
this point, I was convinced, even by a comparison of the Coptic with old 
Egyptian words and forms discovered up to that time, of the Asiatic 
origin of the Egyptians, and of their affinity to the Semitic or Aramaic 
race ; a more general study of language had long ago induced me to 
think that the training of the human race was specially the work of these 
two great families of nations, whose relationship cannot be mistaken, but 
who must have been separated at a very early period. Consequently, 
from this point of view, universal history could not but appear to me 
as the history of two races, who, under different names, have played 
their parts on the great stage of our intellectual development; the Indo- 

Germanic 
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Germanic appeared to me as the element which carried on the great 
stream of universal history ; the Aramaic, as that which crossed it, and 

brought out the episodes in that divine drama The Egyptian 

language manifestly stands between the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic: 
for its forms and roots are not explicable from one only, but point to 
both of these families. If, then, it is of Asiatic origin, consequently a 
language introduced by emigration and established in the valley of the 
Nile ; it must furnish us with the means of drawing safe and historical 
inferences respecting the oldest language of the population of Asia — i. c . 
respecting a period of the development of the human mind in primitive 
Asia, which is historically defunct.’ 

We have similar expressions in pp. 338 and 515; and others 
have stated the same opinion. We are not, however, disposed 
to entertain such sanguine views respecting the philological results 
to be expected from a study of old Egyptian. A great deal re- 
mains to be done for tlie Hebrew language, and Egyptian philo- 
logy will materially facilitate this ; but we think that the com- 
parative grammar of the lndo-Gcrmanic languages is already 
established on a firm basis, to the support of which the discoveries 
of Egyptologers will not essentially contribute. At all events we 
cannot accept some of M. Bunsen's comparisons. For example, 
in p. 350, we have ar compared with tlie English * are / au-i 9 
« I am/ &c., compared with the an in au-rof ; un compared both 
with and unus. Now, as these Indo-Germanic words are in a 
tertiary state, having suffered from more than one corruption, it 
docs not seem reasonable to compare them with Egyptian words, 
which are supposed to he still in their primitive state. In the 
English are/ Anglos., aron, we have a corruption of the original 
asint ; the au in «J- to* represents the Sanscrit a-va, and the 
Sclavonic ovo (Bopp, Vergl. Gr pp. 400, 544) ; &v was originally 
Io-vt y, and the root of % inns appears in the other forms oiW, 
sine, singulusy See. Not less objectionable is the comparison 
(p. 358) between penis (originally the same as cauda , and con- 
taining the same root as penna , i. c. pes or pet — comp, schweif with 
schweben ), and penes , a mere crude form like tdnus, and connected 
with p&nusy penitvs. Sec . 

In Section V., M. Bunsen has discussed at length the different 
steps in the discovery of the true method of reading the hierogly- 
phics. Suffice it to say, that hopeless as the task appeared to 
recover an unknown language by means of an unknown system 
of writing, the great problem lias received more than an approx- 
imate solution ; and an European may soon be able to qualify 
himself for the part of U%oy%ztxtJ.*Tevs in respect to those ancient 
writings which claim Tet for their author. By a singular chance, 
each of the great nations of Europe can claim a share in the 
goo<| work — Denmark, Sweden, England, France, Italy, and 

Germany 
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Germany may severally point to Zoega, Akerblad, Young, 
Champollion, Rosellini, and Lepsius, as having, each in some 
degree, contributed to the elucidation of the subject. It is 
perhaps a question of secondary importance in what state of 
illumination the torch passed from one hand to another; there 
can, however, bo no doubt that the greatest results have been 
achieved by Young, Champollion, and Lepsius. We are not 
yet called upon to pass any judgment on the labours of the 
last of these three, who is still a young man,* and has, we 
hope, many years of usefulness before him. With regard to 
Young and Champollion, of whom it is the fashion to speak as 
rivals, we may be well content to leave to each of them his own 
share of the credit which they have both fully earned. The case 
between them seems to be this. A man, having laboriously tra- 
velled along a difficult road, in search of a definite object, and 
having on his way put aside many obstacles which might impede 
those who should follow him, is overtaken, at a place where the 
road divides, by a lightly-equipped traveller, who recalls him 
from the wrong road, which he had begun to follow, and points 
out, by his natural shrewdness, that the other way is most likely 
to lead him to his journey’s end. The lightly-equipped traveller 
does not, however, follow the painful wayfarer for more than a 
few steps on the right road, and on that short journey is saved 
from tripping by the strong arm of his friend, who goes on 
patiently and stoutly till lie has won the wished-for goal. Let us 
give the keen-sighted guide all the praise which his ingenious 
sagacity deserves; but let us not, from national jealousy, seek to 
deprive the more persevering pilgrim of his meed of fame. A very 
partial English writer has ventured to say — ‘ M. Champollion 
has no claim of any kind as a discoverer of the phonetic value of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. ’f M. Bunsen, on the contrary, observes 
(p. 381) : — * Young had commenced with mere guess-work, and 
ended with finding out two important names out of some twenty ; 
what he has really decyphered and discovered is absolutely 
nothing.’ We believe the case to be as we have put it ; and in 

* Charles Richard Lepsius was born at Nautnburg in 1810, and attended suc- 
cessively the universities of Leipsig, Gottingen, and Berlin. He thus enjoyed the 
best philological education which a young man could receive; for while he haft 
studied the classical languages both according to the old critical system under 
Hermann, and in the rival school of C. O. Muller and Boeckh, he has had an oppor- 
tunity of learning Oriental and Teutonic philology under Bopp and the two Grimms. 
Having attracted the notice of M. Bunsen by his earliest essays, he was recommended 
to apply himself to the study of Coptic, and was enabled by the generosity of the 
Prussiau government to spend some time in Paris for this purpose; he was afterwards 
engaged, at th# expense of the Royal Academy of Berlin, in collecting the Umbrian 
and Oscfm inscriptions scattered over Italy ; and was since then despatched by the 
King of Prussia to Egypt, whence he returned some short time since, having success- 
fully accomplished the objects of bis mission. 

f Libr. Ent. Kn., Egypt. Antiq., ii. p. 350. * 

this. 
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this, as in other instances, we prefer the bond fide workman to the 
byestander who points out occasional improvements. 

At the end of this volume M'. Bunsen has given a most valuable 
collection of all the hieroglyphics at present understood, according 
to the , classification adopted by Champollion, and improved by 
JLepsius : i, e . A. the objective signs, which are either figurative 
or. symbolical ; B. the determinative signs; C. the syllabarium 
and alphabet; and D. the mixed signs. There can be no doubt 
that the phonetic signs are subsequent to the objective and deter- 
minative hieroglyphics ; and showing, as they do, a much higher 
power of abstraction, they must be considered as an infinitely 
more valuable contribution to the art of writing. But the Egyp- 
tians have conferred a still greater boon on the world,' if their 
hieroglyphics were to any extent the origin of the Semitic alphabet 
(see Ewald, Gesch. d. Volks Israel , i. p. 474), which has formed 
the basis of almost every known system of letters. 

M. Bunsen has, of course, discussed the celebrated passage of 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom., v., p. 237). His interpretation 
(p. 395) does not materially differ from that of Letronne. The 
difficult passage — t ous yam /3a<x iXeuv ETralvour 0eoXoyot/pt£vo<r 

(XuQots TrxqaS&ovTEf, dv!xy%cK<povai r Sbv a.voiy\v$a>v — is explained as 
follows (p. 56) : — f This description has not been understood 
hitherto. We have no doubt, however, that by the anaglyphs are 
meant the monumental writing applied to books, as distinguished 
from the book-writing , properly so called — i. e. that which we term 
the hieratic. For the former alone was the engraved and holy writ- 
ing, and was on this account designated the hieroglyphic 

The subject of the last section of the first volume — ‘the My- 
thology of the Egyptians * — is more nearly connected than might 
at first sight be supposed with that of the preceding division 
of the work. The long continuance of a pictorial and figurative 
system of writing among the Egyptians, and the slow, and, after 
all, imperfect development of the phonetic syllabarium, must be 
referred to the same source as their pictorial and figurative repre- 
sentation of their idea of the Deity ; just as, on the contrary, the 
early adoption by the people of Israel, of an alphabet properly so 
called, must be regarded as one among many proofs which they 
gave of their powers of abstraction, and, consequently, of their 
fitness for a more spiritual worship. Civilization and city- 
life they found in the country which they sought no less than 
in the land which they left ; but it was the civilization of sensual 
life— a knowledge of the ways and means to gratify the lower 
appetites, coupled with a total want of that higher t cultivation 
which can only spring from an habituation of the mind to abstract 
thought. Gross vices and coarse idolatry combined with the 
civilization of sensual life were to be found among the Egyptians 

and 
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and Canaanites, as Cortez found them among the Mexicans ; but 
all this was without — perhaps was incompatible with — any puro 
notions of God, and any rational form of adoration. With all 
this the Egyptians and Mexicans had their hieroglyphics or pic- 
ture-writing ; and we could, if the occasion served, prove the same 
with regard to the Canaanites. A recent writer has observed; 
that € the invention of alphabets, or of writing, in the modern sense 
of the word, was the first step towards the overthrow of idolatry; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that Europe owes her alphabet to the 
only nation which, in the remote ages, preserved itself to any con- 
siderable extent from the worship of symbols ’ (Donaldson, JVeu> 
Cratylas , p. 50) ; and a friend has just placed in our hands a 
little book, published anonymously in 1772, with the title ‘ Con-* 
jeetural Observations on the Origin and Progress of Alphabetic 
Writing/ in which we find the following remarks (p. 51) — 

4 Symbolic writing, amongst the Egyptians, may reasonably be 
presumed to have been one source of their idolatrous worship, with 
which the Israelites were infected at the coming out from Egypt ; 
the establishment, therefore, of an alphabetic character, at this 
period, was intended probably to put a stop to the progress of this 
contagion ; and this was further guarded against by the command 
of God, to make to themselves no images whatever, to bow down 
before them as the symbols of His person.* (comp. JSxod . xx. with 
Deut. iv.) . Believing, as we do, that these remarks are wel l 
founded, and regarding the Egyptians as a Semitic nation, we are 
bound to look upon their religion as one of the early corruptions* 
of the primitive faith of man ; and instead of deriving other reli- 
gions from it, we should rather feel disposed to extract, where we 
could, from its crude symbolism the fragmentary remains of a 
purer and better worship, 

M. Bunsen has earned the thanks of philologers by his careful 
examination of the lists of Egyptian divinities. These present 
themselves to us in three cycles. The first consisting of eight, or 
originally twelve, divinities ; the second, of twelve gods; the third 
comprising the Isis and Osiris group. Menes, a prince of Upper 
Egypt, became the centralizer of the provincial monarchies, by 
uniting them under one government at Memphis, and thus makirig 
me Misraim out of two Misr . The outlines of his system would, 
consist of the following six divinities (p. 456) : — 

1 . Ammotty “ the hidden god/* 

2. Khem 9 the phallic god,” or productive nature. 

3. Kneph (A-nuh-is), “ the spirit,” or world-creating idea, who forms 

the divine limbs of Osiris, the primal soul, in opposition to N 

4. Ptah,, who, as real demiurgus, forms the visible world. 

5. Neitky the creative principle— as nature, feminine. 

6. May her son, the father and nourisher of the earthly. 

As 
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As early, however, as the fifteenth century b. c., Ammon is 
called Ammon- It a i. e, Ammon who is the Sun, as the beginning 
and end of cosmogonic formation. Of these six deities, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, belong to the Tliebais ; and Nos. 4, 5, 6, to Lower 
Egypt : the last two probably to Sais and Heliopolis. In p. 459, 
M. Bunsen has adduced reasons for believing that the holy num- 
ber 12 was observed in the original series of gods: and he 
has made it clear (p. 481), that Herodotus was right when he 
designated the twelve gods of the second cycle as the offspring of 
the oldest divinities : thus Khunsu was the son of Amnion ; Tet 
of ICnep/i ; Atumu and Pecht of Ptah ; and the remaining eight 
of Ra . With regard to the third cycle, he lias shown (p. 484) 
that Isis and Osiris are the first and second cycles repeated, so 
that some manifestation of these divinities corresponds to almost 
every development in those former systems. 

A fuller examination of the mythology of Egypt is promised in 
a future volume ; and we shall be happy to have an opportunity 
of returning to the subject when that has made its appearance. 

The second and third volumes carry us along on a full flowing 
stream of chronology from the shadowy days of Menes down to 
the establishment of a Greek monarchy in Egypt. 

The critical researches, by means of which M. Bunsen has, we 
think, in the main most satisfactorily reconciled the lists of 
Eratosthenes and Manetho with the documentary evidence of the 
old monuments, and with one another, deserve to be carefully 
studied by the philological student. We will here state, for the 
benefit of the more general reader of history, the results at which 
he has arrived. We do not indeed profess to be satisfied with all 
the details ; but our limits will notallow us to discuss every objec- 
tion which has occurred to us, and even if this were not the case 
we should still think it wiser to suspend our judgment till Lepsius 
has published the additional authorities which lie has collected. 
Then, perhaps, our greatest doubts will be removed, or, it may 
be, our most confident anticipations will be disappointed. In the 
meantime, M. Bunsen’s readers should remember that they have 
to deal, not with a crude speculator or a rash enthusiast, who is 
eager for the temporary establishment of a particular hypothesis, 
but with a sober-minded and conscientious man, who has already 
manifested a willingness to admit his errors (II. p. 4), and who 
is anxious only for the discovery of truth. Above all* we must 
not fall into the error of supposing thatM. Bunsen’s chronological 
investigations presume a more extended knowledge of the old 
Egyptian language than we at present possess. It is one thing to 
1 he able to read the proper names of lungs in the Table of Karnak, 
another thing to be able to decipher and explain a page of the 
Todtenbuch, The latter is a task which M. Bunsen would shrink 
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from attempting (L p. 320), and which must be left to the bolder 
genius of Dr. Edward Hincks, or M. Seyffarth. But we believe 
that all competent Egyptologers would agree in the transcriptions 
of 99 out of 100 royal cartouches. 

In the year 3643 n.c. the Thinite Monarch Menes (according 
to us, a type of civilization) descended the Nile from his original 
settlement in the Tliebais, and established at Memphis the me- 
tropolis of united Misraim, just as Theseus centralized the pro- 
vincial governments of Attica. The dynasty of 6 the Civilizer ' 
lasted for 190 years, and while one branch of his family continued 
the succession in Upper Egypt, another, the third dynasty as it 
is called, reigned for 224 years at Memphis,* and carried forward 
the process of social development which Mcnes had begun, intro- 
ducing a symbolical worship, improving the system of writing, 
and founding a cl ass- division of the Egyptians. The fourth 
dynasty also reigned at Memphis, not far from whence stand their 
world-famous monuments, the Pyramids of Gizeh. The dura- 
tion of this dynasty was 155 years. While the fifth dynasty was 
ruling at Elephantine, the ninth and tenth at Heraclcopolis, and 
the eleventh at Thebes, the throne of Memphis was occupied 
during 273 years by the sixth, seventh, and eighth dynasties. 
The great and beneficent labours, by which the Fayoum was con- 
verted into the most fertile district in Egypt, are attributed to 
Moeris (. Merira-Apappus ), a king of the sixth dynasty, who^e 
name a late posterity will still connect with the Birhet el Kcirun . 
The two dynasties, which reigned at Heracleopolis in the Delta 
during the 166 years duration of the seventh and eighth dynasties, 
indicate a period of distraction and decadency in the realm of 
Memphis ; the monarchy, however, was gloriously revived by the 
twelfth, a Theban house, which reigned 147 years, and which 
claims the Labyrinth, as well as some share in the legendary 
glories of Sesostris. In the reign of the third king of the thir- 
teenth dynasty, and after that house had ruled Egypt 87 years, - 
the invasion of the Hyk-sds overthrew the old monarchy, 1076 
years after Menes, and 2568 years u.c. '/ 

Not the least interesting and important of the views which M 
Bunsen presents to us is his mode of exhibiting the relation be- 
tween the Pyramids and the lists of kings, and between the 
groups of Pyramids and the dynasties of the old monarchy. Jf 
we examine any good map of the district in which the Pyramids 
stand, we shall be able to reckon up twenty-nine of these struc- 
tures, one of which contains several sepulchral chambers. Now 


* It does not appear to ns that there is any sufficient reason for rejecting Manetho’s 
numbers — 17 years for the 4th reign, and 214 years for the whole dynsAYy, AY any 
rate this vroulalm werwg Vt ittll. 1V2, where he 

has wmteu (1. 1$) 945 instead of , 

there 
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ther^jre j thirty- two kings and queensof the /old monarchy 

, ** teg^pirig of . % tiiri ayiy^U tte sixth 

Iqng oftfip twelfth dynasty, both inqlusiy^) ? for whom we should 
„ exj£c^ to find pyramidal graves V for jtfiere ls ? too evidence of such 
, a gijave for any- monarch earlier tbart tlie th^ Who claim 

tJie ^yramids of Saklfarah and' the, sixth ' mhg ' ^ftHe‘ twelfth 
dynasty, Mares- A mewmtie, built* # a pyramid for himself by the 
side of a different kind of monument — the Laiyfihth. Moreover 
there is good reason for believing that the first 'and fifth kings of 
thfcf fourth dynasty were buried in the same grave, and Nitocris, of 
the sixth dynasty, was buried in the Pyramid of MycerinUs; We 
have, therefore, only thirty sovereigns to provide with monuments 
of this description, and we ha\;e exactly twenty-rtine Pyramids. 
We- can hardly, therefore, refuse to acquiesce in M. Bunsen's 
conclusion that the great Pyramids correspond to the rulers of the 
old monarchy according to the list of Eratosthenes, and that, they 
are, the graves of the kings from the beginning of the third dy- 
nasty down to Mares, who built the Labyrinth. 

* It Js a most impressive confirmation of the general truth of 
historical tradition that we have still standing on the Verge of the 
^desert such stupendous vouchers for the fragmentary list of Efa- 
^/jgtethene?. These 4 wild enormities of ancient magnanimity/ as 
^,§grT\ Browne calls them, should be accepted by iis as a provi- 
dential scripture \vhieh tells the tale of Jthq past, and proves it 
even in our very eyes. Occupied as we are by the bustle of the 
. present, we are but too apt to look upon ancient .history as little 
ipore than a dim series of possible occurrences ; and it is often 
fpund more, easy — as often thought more critical — to deny than to 
j# Relieve. It is, therefore, a great fact that the most ancient profane 
history known to us is thus confirmed by authorities which cannot. be 

f istaken or thrown aside, and that while the colossal 'grave-stones 
the old monarchy of Egypt raise their time -furrowed summits 
^ to the sky, we shall always be able to look on, the register of 
^ratosthenes as referring (to a large extent, at least)' to real per- 
^ sons wljose works remain behind them. In this view, it is jliffi- 
cu^t to estimate too highly the laborious and costly exertipns, of 
out countryman. Colonel Howard Vyse, to whom, .ftij^/to^jhis 
^coadjutor, Mr, Perring, we are indebted for a perfect a^niujht- 
u. afcice with the dimensions, structure, anddesjinatiqn of/these ippP u " 
ir- inents. The second volume of the work before u a ,is ; ppriched with 
; additional communications from Mu Perring, and with most of the 
'^results and some of the moreimportant plans and drawings from 
r * Cplonel Vyse’s splendid publication. * / “ 

4 4 When^ive speak of the Pyramids, we gener&Hy 1 revert, in 
* thoufghf at least, to the group at jGifceh, which&rS tibt odly most 
# reiharkableTroiri their greater altitude and jfi^fm t|m neighbour- 
ing 
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ing wonder of the Sphinx, but also most accessible, from their 
proximity to Cairo, to the many English travellers who pass through 
that city. Besides, they are more particularly described than any 
of the others by the Greek historians, and there are few young 
students of classical literature to whom the names of Cheops, 
Chephren, and Mycerinus are unknown. M. Bunsen’s present 
restoration of the fourth dynasty (in 1839 he adopted a somewhat 
different arrangement), and the Pyramids which he assigns to 
each king, are as follows : — 

Eratosthenes. Monumental Name*. Pyramids built by them. 

1. 2AfH*l2 I CHUFU (Cheops) Second Pyramid at Gizeb. 

2. SAHfclS II CHNEMU-CHUFU (Chephren) .Great Pyramid. 

3. MErXEPHX I.. .MEN-KR-U-HA ( Mycerinus ) . • • .Third Pyramid. 

4. MErXEPHX II. .MKN-KK-UA=NKFRU-KERA. 

5. XA4»PH5. .SCHA-FltA • . . Completion of the Great P> - 

ram id. 

It will be observed by the pliilologer that there is a reciprocal 
interchange in the initial letters of the first and last names in the 
two columns — that while Eratosthenes softens the guttural in 
Sadphis for Chufu , he hardens the sibilant in Chepkres for Schafra. 
This is a natural process as common in old Egyptian as in other 
languages. (See Scliwartze, Das alte Egypten>p. 1299-1301.) 
Chufu is probably not a proper name, but an epithet signifying 
* covetous* (x^wiJLOLTiftTw, according to Eratosthenes; in Coptic 
Djof—javarus , see Urkundenbuch , p. 63). One of Colonel Vyse’s 
discoveries was the sepulchral chamber, sarcophagus, and corpse 
of the good Mycerinus , in the third Pyramid. The sarcophagus 
itself was unfortunately lost off the coast of Spain on its voyage 
to England ; but the lid, with its inscription, and the body of the 
king, are now in the British Museum. M. Bunsen has some 
happy remarks on this subject (ii. p. 178) : — 

* The bones of the two oppressors, who for two generations tormented 
hundreds of thousands day after day, have been torn from their sepulchral 
chambers, which were destined to defy the curiosity and destructiveness 
of men, and preserve their bodies for ever from the annihilation which 
they dreaded. Nay, Diodorus relates an Egyptian tradition according 
to which both of these kings, owing to the apprehensions which were 
entertained of a violent outbreak of popular fury, were Bilently deposited 
in humble graves, and never occupied their Pyramids. But the good 
and philanthropic king, who put an end to the inhuman oppression of 
the people; and in consequence of this lived in poetry and song even to 
the latest times as the people’s darling, has, even to our days, although 
his coffin has been broken open, remained in his own Pyramid, and has 
now, rescued from the mass of ruins, found a resting-place worthy of 
him ! A notable destiny ! The old monarchy of the Pharaohs, of 
which he was the eighteenth ruler, has passed away ; two other mo- 
narchies have followed it, and the destroyers of the most ancient have 

VOL. LXXVIII. NO. CLV. M nho 
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also made their exit from the stage of history. The gods of Egypt have 
crumbled into dust; son of the Pharaohs* is a name of reproach in the 
Pharaohs’ land ; even the language has grown dumb among the people, 
and threatens to vanish from the altars, where, though for the moBt part 
an unknown tongue, it vised to be transmitted. The body of Menchercs, 
however, now rests more securely than it did 5000 years ago — in the 
world-ruling island, which is protected by the might of freedom and 
civilization still move than by the waves which encircle it — amid the 
treasures of every realm of nature, and the most sublime remains of 
human ai t. May its rest there, in the onward course of universal history, 
never be disturbed ! * 

One of the results of Mr. Perring's researches has been to 
establish the symmetrical proportions of the Egyptian Pyramids. 
He has shown that the unit of Egyptian measurement, the ell 
= 1*713 English feet, is expressed a certain number of times 
without remainder in the correct admeasurement of the Pyramids 
of Gizeh — e. g. the perpendicular height of the great Pyramid is 
exactly 280 of such ells, the base exactly 448. The relation be- 
tween the elements of the admeasurement is as follows: — 

^ base : perpendicular height : : slant height : base. 

The ability to observe these proportions in itself indicates at 
least a certain amount of science ; and it proves to us that 
even the colossal masses which these antique kings of Egypt 
raised over their graves were works of art, built according to a 
fixed design, and exhibiting in their bold proportions an idea 
of symmetry. Tn the first instance, no doubt, the Egyptians, 
like other ancient nations, raised over the graves of their 
kings only rude tumuli of earth. Sucli a monument was the 
mound of Alyattes in Lydia (Herod, i. 93), which, however, had 
a stone basis ; similar masses of earth were raised in honour 
of the Scythian kings (Herod, iv. 71), and are still found in 
Russia ; and we have something of the same kind in the conical 
hill near Avebury in Wiltshire. The Eg)ptians would naturally 
begin at an early period to substitute structures of brick or stone 
for mere coacervations of soil, which they would hardly find avail- 
able in a sandy desert. The basis of their labours would be a 
bare rock which would also serve as a core to the building. With 
regard to the coating of the Pyramids, M. Bunsen remarks 
(vol. ii. p. 84) that the practice of building in regular layers, 
which was adopted as early as the Fourth iSy nasty, was in itself 
a near approximation to the invention of the arch ; but he does 
not think that this consequence followed in the old monarchy 
— an opinion which has been confirmed by the researches 
of Lepsius (p. viii.). And though the constructive principle of 

*M. Bunsen is here alluding to the term gim-el-farauni , i. e. ‘ descendant of Pha- 
raoh/ which the Arabs apply, by way of reproach, to the Christians in Egypt. Like 
Giaour , Feringhi , &c., it is used to signify * unbeliever/ 

the 
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the true arch is involved in buildings like the subterraneous 
chamber of Minyas at Orchomcnos, and the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenae (see Sir W. Gell, apud Rich in Diet, of Gr. 
and Roman Antiquities, s. v. Arcus) , the earliest examples that 
we have of the stone arch are to be found in the cloaca at Rome, 
and the nearly contemporary tomb at Sakkarah, i. e. about 600 
b.c. (Wilkinson, Thebes , pp. 81, 126). The columnar architec- 
ture of the Egyptians assumed an elegance nearly Grecian at a 
very early period. The toinb of Amenemlie, a general of Sesor- 
tosis I., is adorned with pillars which are a very close approxima- 
tion to the Doric (Bunsen, vol. ii. p. 308) ; and Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson suggests ( Ancient Egyptians , vol. iii. p. 310), that the 
latter capital is but a shortened form of the unopened lotus bud, 
which was a favourite ornament with the ancient Egyptians. The 
Philistines, of whose relationship with the Egyptians we shall 
presently speak, and who had many contacts with Egypt, seem to 
have used columns as the sole support of their roofs. Samson’s 
suicidal massacre of his enemies at Gaza is explicable only on this 
supposition. The description in Milton is quite unintelligible: — 
4 The building was a spacious theatre. 

Half-round oil two main pillars vaulted high. 

With seats, where all the lords to each degree 
Of sort might sit in order to behold ; 

The other side was open,* &c. 

And he speaks afterwards of the 

‘ lw r o massy pillars 

That to the arched roof gave main support.’ 

The most simple view of the matter seems to be this:— the 
nobles of the Philistines were assembled in the temple of Dagon, 
which was probably divided by a facade of lofty columns from 
an open court, as was the case also with temples in Egypt. 
Samson was sent for to perform feats of agility and strength (the 
Syriac version says f he danced,’ i. e. svowXia eTTat^ev — 

Pind. Ol. xiii. 86, or something of the kind) in this open court ; 
and as the temple itself was crowded with the patricians, three 
thousand spectators of the lower order witnessed the performances 
of the captive giant from the flat battlemented roof. Having per- 
formed his appointed task, Samson returned to his post between 
the two central pillars of the faqade, and having by bis super- 
human strength removed these — the central support of the build- 
ing — the overloaded roof fell in. As these columns stood close 
together, it is clear from the narrative that the facade must have 
consisted of pairs of columns at considerable intervals at least 
from one another. There seem to be good reasons for believing 
that the Egyptians, no less than the Philistines, derived this more 
open style of columnar architecture from their Asiatic neighbours. 

M 2 See 
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See a paper of Lepsius in the Annali dell 9 Institute , 1837 (espe- 
cially pp. 66, 90). 

But, to return to the Pyramids. M. Bunsen, although he very 
properly admits that the name of the Sphinx is as little Egyptian 
as the gender which the Greeks have given it, does not hesitate 
to deny the Greek origin of the word Pyramid ; and confidently 
adopts the conjecture of Ignazio de Rossi, that the word is 
Egyptian, signifying pe-ram, ‘the height so that the Greek pro- 
nunciation has only made the same change as in the rslpaffjns of 
Herodotus, for pe-romi, ‘ the man.’ Now we are not only pre- 
pared to re-assert the prevalent opinion that vrugatiAi? is as good a 
Greek word as cr<ply % — that Herodotus never speaks of Egyptian 
objects by any but Greek names (we will speak of \a(3ugiv9o$ 
by and bye) — and that the Greeks, having names of their own for 
all the other mathematical figures, would not have gone to Egypt 
to find a term for the Pyramid — a form so familiar to them that 
we should as soon think of asserting that the Greeks got the name 
of their letter Delta from the district so called, as that they derived 
from the same country their designation for this combination 
of four Deltas :* — we are not only prepared to reassert this 
and more to the same effect ; but we are convinced that the 
Hebrew Scriptures have preserved the genuine Egyptian names 
of the Pyramid and the Sphinx ; names which present slightly 
modified forms of the same Semitic root. As we conceive that 
this may possibly be productive of some fruitful results, we will 
give here some of the steps of the process. 

Several writers have remarked that the Book of Job is full of 
allusions to Egypt ; that chap. iii. verse 14 refers to the tombs of 
the Egyptian kings ; that chap. xix. verse 24 contains a descrip- 
tion of the mode of carving hieroglyphics on stone and colouring 
the traces; that chaps, xl. (a v. 15 ad Jin.) and xli. describe the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile ; and so on : and Ewald (whom 
M . Bunsen quotes) does not hesitate to translate the first passage 
thus: ‘with the kings and counsellors of the earth who built 
pyramids for themselves.* But Ewald has got upon a wrong 
scent in endeavouring to connect the word nunn, hhardboth, 
through the Arabic hardm , with our word pyramid: and 

no one, we believe, has examined this Hebrew word according to 
the rules of sound philology. Ilhardboth is, of course, the plural 
of hhdrbdh , a feminine derivative from the root hhdreb 9 * to be dry.' 
Other derivatives from the same root arc llhoreb , 1 the lower 
summit of Sinai;' and hhereb , ff a sharp instrument.' Omitting 

* The base of the Greek Pyramid was generally triangular : tiiat of the Egyptian 
Pyramid quadrangular. It has perhaps escaped the notice of many readers of Mr. 

■ Southey's book, * The Doctor,* that the figure on the title-page is A a pyramid, 
i. e., four A*s standing for 1 Doctor Daniel Dove, Doncaster.* 

the 
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the points, our root is rb with the strong guttural prefix. Now 
wc have precisely the same combination of elements, with the 
same varieties of meaning in the Greek words, Ktiptpu, xoqvQ-w, 
yp£$-w, (by-form y-Xof-w,) %-qciu-qj, yjk-pafi-os (~ yjiztAoi yvif, He- 
sychius), K<i-g?ra-Qof a lofty island i<rrt, Strabo, p. 489 a ), 

Sec. : Latin, ca-rp-o t s-c-rob-s, s-c-rup-us , s-c-rof’d , s-c-ru-tari 
(where the labial is absorbed), s-c-rib-o (by-forms, s-ca-lp-o, s-cu - 
lp-o) , See. : Gothic, g~rab-a?i, g-rob-a : Anglo-Saxon, g-rrtf-an, 
s ceo-rf-ian, g-lcav, See . : Russian, g-rob-niza, 'agra vc,' po-g-rebj, 

‘ a cellar/ &c. : German, g-rab-en, s-c-h-reib-cn , s-chii-rf-en , Sec. : 
English, G-RAV-E, & c. Without taking up our readers* time, 
therefore, by pointing out the metaphysical thread of connexion 
which runs through these words, wc feel sure that the Egyptians 
called their Pyramids by a word derived from the root hhareb , 
which seems capable of expressing any one of the ideas suggested 
by the object — the rocky grave over which it was built, and the 
dry, barren, and pointed covering which stood upon it. The 
Greek word (compare 9n/§riv) seems to us to have ex- 

pressed originally some vegetable product — probably, a sharp - 
pointed grain ; — at all events, the quantity of the first syllable 
indicates that it is connected with ttv%6s f wheat/ in the same way 
as xe 7 xpotfjiis ('one of the small grains in a fig/ or 'an olive- 
kernel*) is connected with xiy%pos ‘millet/ and xcxXa/xiV ‘sow- 
bread * with xvk'Kos.* 

With regard to the Sphinx , it appears to have been a sort of 
hieroglyphic symbol, common to nearly all the nations of anti- 
quity, The idea attached to the symbol was the same every- 
where. It expressed the difficulty and danger of attempting to 
compass the distant and the forbidden but tempting objects of 
human desire. The gold- defending gryphons of the Indians 
(Herod, iii. 116); Cerberus, who blocked the access to Hades; 
tlie fire-breathing dragon which guarded the apples of the Hespe- 
rides, and the golden-fleece in Colchis ; the Simurg and Rock of 

* In a thick volume, entitled Nao/ogy , by a Reverend Mr. Dudley, of Leicestershire* 
which is just published, we find an entirely new derivation of the word Pyramid . 4 The 
name was probably given by the builders' (i. e. the Auritae of Bryant) ‘and was a 
compound of pi and aur, signifying the element of fire, to which the votaries of that 
element did dedicate it ' (p. 92). He also holds it to be certain that the everlasting 
hilts (in Gen. xlix. 26) are not natural mountains but the Pyramids of Gizeh, because 
natural hills are, and Pyramids are not, everlasting! Motis y a nonmovendo , is nothing 
to tins! Perhaps, however, we could have expected little else fiom a writer who has 
discovered ancient British idols in the Gog and Magog of Guildhall (p. 172). We do 
not observe that Mr. Dudley has lighted on a similar great truth in regard to the gigantic 
Highlander who figures as the J/ir Fami/inns of tobacconists. We venture to suggest, 
for the benefit of the second edition of Naology , that the said Highlander is not a more 
corporal of the 42nd taking snuff, according to the vulgar notion, but an authentic, 
historical portrait of Prince Yoitigeru, drest in the painted robe 

* Which from a naked Piet his grandsire won.' 

the 
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the Persians and Arabs; and the dragon which protected the 
Nibelungen-hort, are but so many expressions of the same notion. 
The gryphon, the dragon, and the Greek sphinx generally had 
wings; the Egyptian sphinx was generally without them. But 
there was no other essential difference in the symbols ; lor the 
head of the Egyptian sphinx was not always human; and the 
gryphons, as they are depicted on the monuments, were merely 
sphinxes with eagles’ heads. A temple of Bacchus in Scythia 
was surrounded by figures of sphinxes intermingled with gryphons 
(aflyyss re xai yqu7 rsf, Herod. iv\ 79). Now the name »V5» 
which is a purely Greek word, signifies r the tlirottler/ just as 
Spaxwv is ‘the watcher,’ xucov ‘the holder/ Xeo>v ‘ the seizer;’ 
and all these names are used to denote the guardian of inacces- 
sible treasures.* M. Bunsen observes (ii. p. 060), 4 the sphinx 
asserts her right : she is the enigma of history.’ This is true, 
inasmuch as we are ignorant who set up the groat Sphinx at 
Gizeh. But we can hardly doubt why it was placed there ; and 
having a good reason for this, we may infer that it was erected by 
those who felt the full significance of the Pyramid- graves. For 
the sphinx in general represented 4 a guardian ; 5 and in Egypt 
long rows of them formed avenues of approach to temples. We 
conceive then that the great Sphinx, though not mentioned by 
Herodotus, must have been erected soon after the Pyramids, to 
which it formed a significant appendage. t Little 


* We believe that we have the Egyptian nan»c of the Sphinx in the word H’T'D 
krubt. That the Hebrews employed Egyptian words to denote even their religious 
symbols is clear from the Urim and Thummim (see Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt. ii., p. 
27), and the word H-V7D, which is not explicable from the Hebrew language alone, 
has every appearance of being connected with the Sanscrit grabh, Gothic greiptm, and 
the Greek y-pvv-s and ne-pfi-epos. Moreover, the old Egyptian rabn, ‘a lion," is the 
aarae word with the initial guttural omitted, as in \4Fau, compared with k-\iFuiP=k\u)t/. 
We have a precisely similar case of a guttural prefixed to the liquid in the Greek and 
Latin Ca-nobus, Hebrew G-nub, which are derived from the old Egyptian nub (Bunsen, 
ii. p, 6). 

f Mr. Hindi's theory (Vyse's Pyramids, iii. p. 116), that the Sphinx at Gixcli ‘pro- 
bably represented, under the character of the sun, the monarch by whose orders the 
imAgc was constructed,* is based on the inscriptions discovered by M. Caviglia between 
the paws of the monster. Now Mr. lfirch has himself given sufficient reasons for 
believing that the tablets in question were of much later date than the Sphinx, and 
they indicate that the Sphinx was an idol or object of worship in the days of the 
XVIIIth dynasty. That the Sphinx may have represented the sun, among other 
instruments of divine power, is very possible. The Malhakaim of the Jews are repre- 
sented as 6rc, wind, thunder, arid oilier manifestations of divine power and majesty 
(Psa/m civ. 4, &c.). Iu the hieroglyphics the Sphinx stands for akr, ‘victory,’ and 
ficb t ‘lord’ (Ciiampollion, Diet. 127). With regard to the former, the Hebrew scholar 
is well aware that the word *V3N, 'bab?r, which signifies ‘ strong/ and contains the 
same root as the Sanscrit vira, Lat. vir, is used to signify ‘the angels of God* in 
Ps. lxxviii. 25; the Egyptian Apis in Jet. xlvi. 15 ; and « bulls' in general as symbols 
of strength in Ps. 1. 13, and elsewhere. The substantive 'h&vir denotes (he Supreme Being 
himself, and the cognate word gi-b6r, which usually signifies ‘ a man of prowess/ 
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Little as we speak now-a-days of the Labyrinth , in comparison 
with the Pyramids, the manner in which ancient writers descant 
upon it, and the minute, at least, if not always intelligible descrip- 
tions which they have left us, hardly allow us to doubt that it 
must have been even a greater wonder than their tombs of kings. 
A quadrangle of hewn stone, without a fragment of wood in the 
structure, roofed all over with solid masonry, containing 27 great 
courts (auXa/), and 1500 smaller chambers ( o'ixyujuztk ), which 
were surrounded by colonnades and crypts, opening into one 
another, at varying intervals, so as to leave a zig-zag approach to 
the inner courts — such a building, with the adjoining Pyramid- 
grave of the monarch who erected it, must together have been 
one of the most elaborate monuments devised or executed by man. 
M. Bunsen has most carefully examined the passages which speak 
of this edifice, and from them has drawn up a very distinct account 
of its architecture. Ilis ideas, which are represented in a ground 
plan by Mr. Arundale (pi. xxi.), are confirmed not only by the 
designs on some Egyptian amulets in the British Museum, but, 
subsequently to the printing of this volume, by the more decisive 
fact that Lepsius, on carefully examining the ruins at Howara, 
has found the Labyrinth just as M. Bunsen described it: — c We 
regard it (he says, Pref \ vol. ii. p. vii.) as llie fairest meed of our 
investigation, that we have correctly arranged and restored the 
Labyrinth . No one would really doubt aftdr Jomard that it must 
have been where the ruins have been found. We had, however, 
besides, in spile of the accounts of modern writers, and even 
Perring, taken our stand on the position, supported by Strabo and 
Herodotus, that it must have been a quadrangle of nearly equal 
sides. Moreover, following the spirit of Egyptian architecture, 
and supported by certain coins and amulets, we had insisted on 
rectilinear lines for the interior, without any of the so-called laby- 
rinthine, winding passages. Finally, we had said that it was the 
work of Amenemhelll. This is just what Lepsius has found on 
the spot: he has found it quadrangular with rectilinear chambers 
and passages, and everywhere covered with the shields of that 
monarch.’ We share in the satisfaction which M. Bunsen 
must feel in this confirmation of liis literary researches; but we 
cannot think that his views derive any support from the etymology 
which he proposes for the word Labyrinth, namely Ha-Mares, 
‘ the gate (habitation, i. e . grave) of Ameneinhes- Mares : on the 

is applied to the sun, who goes forth as from a darkened bridal chamber, aud rides the 
lazy-pacing clouds in all the plenitude of majesty and strength (Ps. xix. 5 ; Jttd. v. tfl). 
Another derivative from the same root, TQ|» g'-vir, signifies ‘lord/ like the Egyptian 
neb ; and * hadonai , * my lord/ is the common phrase used in addressing angels (e.g. 
Gen . xix. 18). The book of Enoch expressly distinguishes between the angels of power 
and the angels of the Lord (Laurence, Knock , p. 66). 

contrary. 
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contrary, wc think that the indubitable etymology of this indubit- 
ably Greek word might have led him to his idea of the restoration 
of the building. For the form of is as clearly Greek 

as that of or, t5art-/v0 or, & c., and the proper 

names, Kop~ivdoj, Ile^-iv^or, *Apax- i/v0or, &c. ; and is it conceiv- 
able that the island of Crete, whicli had & town called 'Lvp - ivflor 
should not own the \aj3vp-tvQos of its Cnossians as a home-bred 
term? Now the common adjective Xa/3§or is written also \avqos 
(Xac'Fgos) ; and most scholars recognise the same affinity between 
XajS«5§-iv0or and \ctvpoc, (more recently written X*/8ga), which 
latter word signifies not only a narrow passage between two houses, 
but also a covered way, e. y. the cloacae of a town (Aristoph. JPac. 
99, 158), or the shaft of a mine; whence Aaygfi'ov, * a place of 
shafts/ i. e. the silver mines in Attica. See Welcker, Die Aeschy- 
lischc- Triloyie , p. 212, and Wordsworth, Athens and Attica , 
p. 209 (note). As the Greek Xatyau were ahvays rectilinear, 
this etymology of Xa/3 upivQos confirm^ M. Bunsen’s ideas respect- 
ing the building of Ainenemlie; for the Greeks would not 
have given this name to the building if it had had curvilinear 
corridors. In that case its name would have been /x$e»avfyor, 
i. e. a ‘maze.’ 

We have so often disputed M. Bunsen’s etymologies that it is a 
relief and a satisfaction to be able not only to accept but to con- 
firm his views respecting th©i well-known and important word 
j Pharaoh. . He refers it to the Coptic word erro, uro, ‘a king,* 
with, of course, the article pi, pe, or phe (pp. 13, 14), with which 
wc may compare Fayonm ( pKioum ), ‘ the waters.’ This is in 
accordance with Josephus, Ant. viii., 6 : o <&<x%xcvv kcct A lyvnriovs 
Pokji\£qc anfAotivEi. Wilkinson and llosellini derive the word 
from Pitre, Plx'ra , ' the sun the King, however, is not called 
Phre, but the son of Phrc . It is true, as M. Bunsen admits, that 
the word erro , u?'o, may have been derived from ra, pit re. We 
think the process was as follows: — -In Hebrew, Pa, * the sun* 
(with the article Phera), is written Pak n in as in Rahwigcs 
(Exod. xii. 57), or Pherah n , V*!??, as in Pothi~Ph€rah n ( Gen . 
xli. 45). Now Pharaoh is written Parh n oh , which is evidently a 
longer and derivative form ; and as the root of the word Ra seems 
to have terminated in the peculiar guttural ain ,* we may suppose 
that the words Ra, E-rd, ‘ the sun,’ and ‘the king,’ are related much 
in the same way as the Sanscrit ra/, ‘ to be splendid,’ and 
XJST, Tdja, ‘ a king.’ A further derivative is the name of the 
uraeus, basilisk, or asp, a snake which always appears, as a symbol 


* The nasal which is found at the end of the Greek Qapawv, Qtp&v (Herod. I. Ill), 
ii obviously a representative of this final ain. 

of 
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of royalty. It is remarkable, however, that though the uraeus 
was emphatically the * royal snake 9 ( ovpaXov , 3 e<xnv *ExXrjvi<rri 
/Sa<r/X*«rxov f Horapoll. i.* l)**jthc /3«<riXe/«, or 4 diadem * of the 
Egyptian kings, was properly a group of feathers wrought in gold, 
adorned with the suns disk, and the snake was considered as an 
appendage to it ; the psckent or combined helmet-crown of Upper 
and Lower Egypt very rarely had the uraeus affixed; and the 
uraeus itself is as often crowned with the sun's disk, as with 
the het or t esc her. See the portrait of Scsostris in the Mon. dell ” 
Kgiito , Mon. Reali, pi. xvi.. No. 3. Hence we find the Rosetta 
inscription speaking of raj rccy fiocai'klcov y^pveas fiatiXeicts Since, air 
7T qoune l a era t ocgttiS, nctQx'ZSEp xcci ivcl ttclgouv twv i So eiSaiv 

fi'tut'kuwv (11. 43, 44). See the instructive note of Letronne on 
this passage. 

The third volume discusses die chronology of the Middle and 
New Monarchies : it carries »is, therefore, through the dreary 
Hyksos period, and the glorias of the restoration, down to the 
time when old familiar names begin to greet us, and we seem to 
have arrived at an end, which was the beginning of our earlier 
historical studies. 

The domination of the foreign dynasties of IIyk-s6s t or c shep- 
herd kings/ began, according to M. Bunsen’s views, in the 
year 25G7 n.c., and terminated after a period of 816 years, 
in 1639 B.c. The eighteenth dynasty, which expelled the 
Ilyk-sdsy reigned for 229 years ; the nineteenth ruled Egypt for 
112 years. Ramcsses the Great, called also Sesothis, i. e. son 
of 4 Sethos,’ was the third king of this nineteenth dynasty. 
Reviving and combining with his own exploits some of the legen- 
dary glories of Sesortosis, a king of the twelfth dynasty, he has 
become familiar to us under the Grecized and shortened form of 
the latter name — Scsostris . The first year of the reign of his son, 
Menophthdh , furnishes us with an important comparison of dates. 
It is agreed by chronologers that the Dog-star cycle of the Egyp- 
tians, which consisted of 1461 Julian years, terminated a.d. 139. 
It began, therefore, 1322 n.c. Now it appears that the first year 
of Sheshonk-Shishak, the conqueror of Rehoboam (1 Kings 
xiv. 25), that is, the first year of the twenty-second Egyptian 
dynasty, corresponds to the year 982 n.c. ; and the Egyptian tra- 
ditions give us 340 years between the first }*ear of Shishak and the 
first year of Menophthdh . Consequently, the first year of Mono- 
pthah corresponded to b.c. 1322, or the beginningof the Dog-star 
cycle. But the astronomer Theon says that from MENO$PHC 1. 
MENO<£©HC to the end of the acra of Augustas (/. e. the 
beginning of the acra of Diocletian) was a period of 1605 years . 
Now the end of this aera was a.d. 283, and 1605 — 283= 1322. 

Therefore 
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Therefore the beginning of Menoplithdh is truly placed in b.c. 
1322. 

We commend to our readers the whole of M. Bunsen's argu- 
ments for the length of the Ilyk-sos interval. It appears to us a 
triumphant chronological demonstration, and we should be sorry 
to weaken the effect of it by any extracts or abridgment. No 
one, however, can approach this period of history without feeling 
a wish to connect it with an event of universal interest — the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. That the old slander, 
which sought to identify the chosen people with these hated 
invaders, is without any foundation in fact, has been clearly 
proved by more than one scholar. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the Ilyk-sds were a Semitic , and not, as some have 
asserted, a Scythian race. M. Bunsen says (iii. p. 32) — ‘The 
Ilyk-sds must not be considered as a nation which made an inroad 
into Egypt from some distant land, but as consisting of neighbour- 
ing Semitic races from the north-east of Egypt : consequently, 
Canaanites, perhaps reinforced by the Bedouins of Northern Ara- 
bia, and the Peninsula of Sinai.’ It is the opinion of Ewald ( Gesdt . 
cL Volks Israel , I. p. 450) that the Ilyk-sds were Hebrews, not in 
the ordinary and limited sense of the term, which coniines it to the 
branch of the Hebrew nation called Israelites; but in the wider 
and more extended meaning of this national designation — namely, 
the race of men who spoke the civilized and intelligible language 

(he connects with the Arabic yj-c ‘ denotavit,' ‘ cap limit,' 

^ 

See., to which the regular opposite is pxP, ‘ barbare locutus fait,' 

p. vi., note). The first king of the Ilyk-sds lias a Hebrew name — 
Salatis, ‘ Lord.’ This very word is used in speaking of Joseph’s 
authority in Egypt (6re«. xlii., f>), and every one knows the Arabic 
^\Jb Sultan . Moreover, the name of the great city, which served 
as the head-quarters of the invaders — namely, Avaris or Abaris , 
seems to indicate ‘ a Hebrew camp.’ 

The settlement of the lsraelitish Hebrews in Egypt began with 
Joseph, who, according to the writer we have been referring to, 
obtained his great influence in Egypt, and invited his countrymen 
thither under a monarch of the Ilyk-sds ; and it has been 
plausibly conjectured that at the expulsion of the Ilyk-sds the 
Israelites joined the triumphant Tuthmosis, and were settled by 
him as guardians of the Eastern Marches of Egypt, in the land 
of Goshen. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the Israelites had no 
national existence till after this settlement. Abraham, who comes 
to the rescue of the spoiled and vanquished Canaanites with his 

sturdy 
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sturdy band of armed followers, is a pastoral chieftain, whose patri- 
archal rule contained within it the germs of future nationality. 
He was, in the broad sense, one of the Hyk-sds , or c shepherd- kings/ 
and is greeted as an equal by the city-king, Malki-Ssedck * It is 
in the natural course of things that such minor potentates should 
form confederacies, such as that which Abraham formed with the 
Amoritcs, Mamre, Kshcol, and Aner ; and from the growing in- 
fluence of such combinations a nation would soon form itself — 
the snowball soon rolled itself into an avalanche. Accordingly, 
we cannot but believe that when the Israelites migrated to Egypt 
they were, in the strictest sense of the term — a nation. The war- 
like spirit, connected with this sense of independent nationality, 
was not altogether dormant during the long period of their so- 
journ in Goshen. We are told (1 Chron. vii. 21) of a raid of the 
tribe of Ephraim (or a part of the original settlers under Joseph), 
in which certain sons of Joseph were slain by the people of 
Gath — no doubt ^cu^ocijlsvoi vspl fiouaiv. — (Hesiod. Scut . Here . 
12; Find. Hem. x. 60.) 

This contact between the Israelites in Egypt and the Philistines 
suggests a few remarks on that ancient people, so intimately con- 
nected with the history of Egypt and Palestine. The only account 
which Herodotus seems to have heard of the Hyk-sds interval is 
comprised in the information that a certain 4 shepherd Philition 9 
pastured his flocks in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids (ii. 128), 
Most scholars have understood this tradition as referring to the 
occupation of Egypt by e Philistine shepherds,’ i e. shepherd- 
kings from Palestine; for in the days of Herodotus the Holy 
Land was called the land of the Philistines or of the Palestine 
Syrians. The Scriptures, however, attribute to the Philistines 
an Egyptian origin {Gen. x. 14; 1 Chron. i. 12) ; so that these 
people seem to be recorded both as the children and as the con- 
querors of Mizraim. Nor, in truth, is there any real contradic- 
tion. Many modern orientalists, putting together certain pas- 
sages in Scripture, combined with the statements of profane 
writers, have concurred in referring the Philistines to Caftor 
KuJwv in Crete, We do not attach a great deal of importance 
to the fact that the Cherethites and Pelet kites ( i.e . Cretans and 
Philistines) are mentioned together as the body-guard of David 
(2 Sam. viii. 18) ; for this would tend to prove that the Cretans 
and Philistines were not the same, but different ethnical names. 

* An argument for the historical character of this king has been poiuted out by 
Dr. W. H. Mill, in his ‘ Pree/ectio Theologian (Cambridge, 1843). He says (p. 33) — 
‘ Hierosolymorum regi Jebusaeo a Josua (levicto et occiso nomen fuiase legimus Adorn- 
sedek prisco illi Melchi- sedek cognatum, cumaltero Rex just it ice, ultero Domtnus justilur 
denotetur : ut videatur in regni succession© nomen illud Dicceearchi etiam apud nc- 
tandam gentem propagatum fuitte/ — (Jos. x 1, 3, Ac.) 

But 
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But it appears to us from the fragments of their language, pre- 
served in their proper names, &c., that the Philistines were, like 
the Egyptians, a Semitic race, and intimately connected in reli- 
gion, manners, and customs with the cognate Phoenicians on the 
same coast. That they were a maritime people appears from their 
sea-god, Dagon , the same kind of Triton which was worshipped in 
the Phoenician colonics of North Africa. That the Phoenicians 
partly colonized Crete and Cyprus is quite clear ; indeed, well- 
known Greek traditions make these islands the common ground 
of the Phoenicians and Egyptians ; and the history of the North- 
men who migrated from the north to Normandy and from Nor- 
mandy to England, may show us how likely the sea- faring rovers 
were to pass on from settlement to settlement, even though their 
course might seem to the geographical eye somew T hat retrogres- 
sive. The name of their country — Plcsheth — * the land 

of immigration,’ points to the fact that the Philistines did not 
reach this line of coast from the interior at all events. 

Professor F. Ilitzig, of Zurich, has recently published a book, 
entitled * Urgeschichte und Mythologie der Pliilistaer.’ It has 
never been our misfortune to meet with a more utter abuse of 
real learning and ingenuity. He endeavours to prove, by forced 
etymologies and by a packing of evidence, that the Philistines 
were an Indo- Germanic tribe, and that their name is identical 
with that of the Pelasgians ! We have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to expose the false philology of this book in detail ; but it 
will amuse those of our readers who have turned their attention 
to these subjects, to be informed that Dr. Ilitzig considers the 
Greek word TleX-acoyoS as identical with the Sanscrit 
valahshast ' white.* It has been proved, as we think, by a con- 
temporary author that Tls'K-ocayos must mean * the swarthy Asiatic/ 
just as rhVo>J/ in general signifies the dark- faced (Donaldson, 
Varronianus s p. 25). Wc hold to the opinion scouted by Dr. 
Hitzig that weX-a^yor, a word so often confused with ITeXa<Ty<fr, 
refers to the mixture of black and white in the plumage of the 
stork; and with regard to the word n-gX-oxk, wc are quite satisfied 
that all words in refer to the colour of a surface. At all 
events. Dr. Hitzig has supplied the slanderers of philology with 
a delightful * argument of latitude/ as the astronomers say ; 

4 Black’s not so black, nor white so very white * 
that they cannot be pressed into the service of the same derivation. 
Happily, however, it is as impossible that II B\ct<ryos,valaksha, and 
Plesheth should have a common origin, as it is certain that the 
ITEXa<ryoi, and FleXotjer of Argos are the same people — and that 
the latter word is the same form as A 


We 
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We have spoken before of the Egyptians as Semitic, fully agree- 
ing in this with M. Bunsen. We have also dignified the same 
opinion as to the Phoenicians and Philistines. Yet the Bible calls 
them all equally children of Ham. With a few words to recon- 
cile these statements we will conclude this paper. The epithet 
Semitic may be used with two applications, differing in extent. 
It is used to signify, in its narrower sense, the nations which 
claim a descent from Shem — in other words, the Syro- Arabian 
race. In its wider signification it denotes all those tribes whose 
languages present indubitable marks of affinity to those of the 
group included in the narrower use of the epithet. Now if we 
examine the invaluable ethnography of the book of Genesis, 
we shall find that while Ham is the brother of Shem, and there- 
fore a relationship between his descendants and the Semitic 
nations fully recognised, the Hamites are described as those who 
previously occupied the different countries into which the Ara- 
maean race afterwards forced their way; and they always appear 
as leading a city life, and therefore too often one of luxury 
and vice, in contrast to the purer and sterner morals of tlic pas- 
toral tribes who descended from the mountains of Aram. Thus 
Scripture {Gen. x. et seq .) attributes to the race of Ham not only 
the aboriginal population of Canaan, with its wealthy and civilized 
communities on the coast, but also the mighty empires of Babylon 
and Nineveh, the rich kingdoms of Sheba and Havilali in Arabia 
Felix, and the wonderful realm of Egypt. There is every reason 
to believe — indeed, in some cases, the proof amounts to demon- 
stration — that all these Hamite nations spoke languages which 
differed only dialectically from those of the Syro- Arabic family. 
It is, then, an obvious conclusion that they belonged to an earlier 
stream of emigrants from the same district, and that they had ac- 
quired habits of civilization and regular government at a very early 
period — anterior by many generations to the descent of the She- 
mites from Arpakshad. 

The course of this first tide of population may, we think, be 
traced. The Hamites descended the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
while one body, turning to the right from a more northern point in 
their progress, occupied the land of Canaan, other emigrants seem 
to have left the main body at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
colonizing the south of Arabia and the whole of Arabia Felix, 
they appear to have crossed the Red Sea, and to have settled in the 
valley of the N ile, unconscious of the mighty part which they were 
destined to play in the great drama of history. The confirmations 
of these view r s are to be found in the most ancient records and 
traditions, no less than in the most recent investigations of philo- 
logers. We have already quoted the book of Genesis. Herodotus 
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(i. 1 , vii. 89) and Strabo (p, 42) agree in referring the origin of 
the Phoenicians to the coasts of the Erythraean sea — a term which 
then included the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the Red 
Sea— so that they recognised an affinity between the Phoenicians 
and the inhabitants of the southern and western Arabia. M. 
Fresnel has shown that the language of the Himyarite Arabs 
(the Ilomeritae of south-western Arabia) approximates more 
nearly to the Hebrew and Syriac than to the modern or ancient 
Arabic; and the connexion of these tribes with the Abyssinians 
and Ethiopians is well known. Moreover, the Greek geographers 
agree in reckoning Egypt as part and parcel of Asia in general, 
and of Arabia in particular. Knowing, then, as we do, that 
Egyptian civilization descended the Nile, from This to Memphis, 
and having now the means of confuting the hypothesis that it was 
derived from Meroe and Ethiopia, we are driven by every con- 
sideration to seek a chain of connexion between the civilizers of 
Upper Egypt and the founders of the primeval monarchies of 
Nineveh and Babylon. Nor are there any physiological difficul- 
ties in the way of this conclusion. VVe believe that tlie unity of 
the human race will ere long be established philological ly, and 
that while the influences of climate, <Scc., will be proved adequate 
to explain all the phenomena of complexion and features, the 
civilized and cultivated races will always be found to possess a 
craniological structure proportionate to the degree of their social 
and intellectual development. An American, Dr. Morton, seems 
to have proved this by a sufficient induction in the case of the 
ancient Egyptians (see Prichard’s Natural History of Man, pp. 
570, sqq.) ; and we feel convinced that, as anthropology advances 
in its slow but certain progress, we shall be furnished with in- 
creasing evidence that as the skin, the hair, and the mere bodily 
frame vary with the latitude and nature of the country, the rational 
powers of man vary directly as his civilization. 

On the ethnography of the Egyptians, and the many important 
questions connected with an inquiry into that subject, we expect 
to find some new and instructive combinations in the concluding 
volumes of the Chevalier Bunsen’s work. In the mean time, we 
are anxious to recognise, in the part already published, a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of Europe, and we are 
glad to learn that our countrymen will soon be able to study 
the book in a translation sanctioned and revised by the author 
himself. 
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Art. IX. — 1. Despatches of the Right Hon . Lieut .-General Vis- 
count Hardinge , G.C.B., Governor- General of India; the Right 
Hon . General Lord Gough , G*C.B„ Commander -in- Chief ; 
Major-General Sir H. Smith , Bart y G.C.B. ; and other 
Documents . London, 8vo. 1846. 

2. The Punjab, being a Brief Account of the Country of the Sikhs , 
By Lieut. -Col. Steinbacli, late of the Servi<?$ of the 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh. 2nd edit. London, post 8vo. 1846. 

T) ROB ABLY every reader is aware that the Punjab derives its 
name from two Persian words — 6 punj? signifying ‘ five/ and 
* aub / * water/ Of the five great rivers which run through it — 
namely, the Indus, the Jeylum, the Clienab, the Ravee, and the 
Sutlej — the first and last form, in strict propriety of speech, its 
geographical boundaries : but its political limits are much more 
extensive. They embrace a territory which — if we include 
Peshawur, the countries west of the Indus, Iskardoh, Ladakh, 
and other hill-states — measures full six hundred miles from east 
to west, by three hundred and fifty, or thereabouts, from north to 
south. 

Besides its five principal rivers, the Punjab is watered by tri- 
butary streams innumerable, four at least of which are of large 
volume. These are the Punjnud, the Trinab, the Epara, and 
the Beas ; which, with the greater rivers into which they fall, are 
available for purposes of inland navigation to the extent of nearly 
two thousand miles. This is owing in a great degree to the peculiar 
shape of the country, which is a huge inclined plain, rising, where 
it is highest, not more than 1600 feet, and descending from that, 
by almost imperceptible degrees, to the level of the sea. ( Steinbach , 
p. 2.) As may be imagined, the facilities afforded to irrigation in 
such a country are very great, and they do not appear to have 
been neglected: but one serious drawback attends the peculiar 
conformation of the soil — that all the rivers, not excepting even 
the Sutlej and the Indus, aTe liable to change their course. 
Hence many a town, and village, and castle, which once stood 
upon the banks of a navigable river, is seen falling to decay in 
the heart of a sandy desert ; while other and newer structures 
are rising where the water flows ; for it is the universal custom 
among the inhabitants of the Punjab to dwell as much as possible 
in the immediate vicinity of their rivers. 

The principal towns are Lahore, Umritzer, Mooltan, Vuzeer- 
ahad, Mozufferabad, Kashmir or Siranuggur, and Peshawur. 
The chief fortresses are Umritzer, esteemed, though without 
much reason, a place of great strength ; Rotas, on the high road 

from 
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from Lahore to Peshawar*. strong > from situation, -but falling into 
decay; and Attack, on the I ndu^ which commands the passage 
of the river, Lahore itself is a town of considerable size, the 
circuit of the fortifications exceeding seven English miles. Hav- 
ing been the seat of government throughout the period when the 
Punjab formed a valuable province of the Mogul empire, it con- 
tains numerous remains of handsome mosques, serais, and monu- 
ments; and near it is a magnificent tomb, of a quadrangular 
shape, fltat of the Emperor Jehangeer. 4 The streets/ says 
Colonel Steinbach, 4 like those of Indian towns in general, are 
narrow and dirty. The houses, though lofty, are surrounded for 
the most part by dead walls, which give to the place a very sombre 
aspect, scarcely relieved by the bustle of the bazaars, where, in 
mean and incommodious edifices, merchandise of every description 
is exposed to sale. There are not many gardens within the town 
itself, but its vicinity is overspread with luxuriant orchards, amid 
which masses of ruins lie scattered/ (p. 4.) Umritzer, the capital 
when Runjeet Singh swayed the sceptre, is of somewhat larger 
extent than Lahore, and, lying between the rivers Beas and Ravee, 
is a place of considerable commercial importance. It derives 
its name — * Amreta Sarci/ that is, 4 the fountain of immortality’ 
— from a superb tank or lake, of which one of the earlier ex- 
pounders of the Sikh religion was the excavator. A temple to 
Vishnu stands upon a small island in the centre of this lake, which 
pilgrims and devotees maintain in great splendour by their offer- 
ings. (ibid.) The most striking feature is, however, the lofty 
fortress of Govindghur, which owes its existence to Runjeet, and 
was by him used as a place of safe -keeping for the treasure which 
he had a peculiar talent for accumulating. 

From the times of Alexander the Great, when we first become 
acquainted with it, down to the consolidation of the Sikh empire 
under the late Runjeet, the history of the Punjab presents us with 
little else than a series of fierce wars and bloody revolutions. Form- 
ing a highway of approach to every adventurer from Central Asia, 
whom rumours of enormous wealth might induce to attempt the 
invasion of Hindostan, it has submitted easily to a succession of 
conquerors, — Greek giving way to Parthian, Parthian to Scythian, 
Scythian to Tartar, and Tartar to Mogul and Affghan. Of the last 
of these races was Baber, who, in 1526, established himself per- 
manently on the throne of Delhi ; and became, to use the language 
of an elegant historian, 4 the founder of a line of kings, under whom 
India rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing states in that country are composed/* 

* Elplmistorie, Hist. oi‘ lirtiiu. 
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great body of fb* 6 ' pebple the; Ptffcjab seemtb has* adhered* 

both in tlieir civil Usages %ttd -in tbe» religious opinions, to jibe 
custom# of their* $>r^ futhe m * ^Hindoos, chiefly of; the Rhutlist 
order,- whefi A founder- the G reat came among *them, they, con- 
tinued, 4n dofiartde of Mohammed and persecution, to profess 
Bhuddism still ; till towards the middle of the sixteenth century 
a new sect arose, which, humble in its first beginnings, attainted 
ultimately to great power, and might have exerted, had$there*beeft 
common prudence to Control it, a permanent influence over the 
political destinies of India. Of this sect — the sect of theJSijkbs— 
Nanac, a Hindoo of the Chastrya caste and Vkli tribe,. was the 
founder. He was bom at the little village of Talwundi ia jhe 
province of Lahore, in a.d. 1469.' His father brought .him 
up in the faith of his ancestors, and endeavoured to advance^ hi# 
fortunes in life by turning his attention to commerce ; but .N^jgac ■ 
seems 'to 1 have been from his childhood averse to tin* ordinary 
business of the world, and to have resigned himself whpUy tp^he 
meditation of divine things, under the. guidance, as ,1ns disciples 
affirmed, of immediate inspiration. Thus employed he cari^ to 
the conclusion that the essential differences between the theologies 
of the Mohammedan and the Bhudist were more nominal than 
real ; that both religions had one common origin, though boll> were 
overlaid by many errors; and that it was his mission tajb^ng 
back the votaries of each to the profession of a pure tJieijSm. 
The moral code of this extraordinary man seems to haye^hfeen 
worthy of his theology* He taught that in the sight of Gq$*all 
men are equal; that the distinctions of caste, considered a* 
religious institution, were faulty ; that so far as they tended to 
< preserve oi^der in society, they might innocently be retained 
that to push the consideration of them farther, so as to throjy an 
impassameigulf between man and man, was impipup. Hp ipcul- 
catecLjaw^sal .charity, universal kindness, universal forbearance, 
a pei*fecf> iteration of aft creeds and of all form# and usage^ of 
worship; and he, declared himself an enemy to war, , no matter 
\ip<Jpr t wh ^ pretext Undertaken* As might be expected,the 
name, of Nanac Shah is associated by tradition with aft sqir|s of 
fabulous transactions; but this much appears tube car laip, that 
the life of the jpan corresponded well with Jhe spintojfhis 
teaching; apd that both being gracious and of good report# he 
was iiiarvel^>\isly successful in making converts. ; , ^ 

N^rtap dred ;jtged ; und in peace. IJo left ms, churc|i, if f the 
teim beadmMsiblp* insuch on organised and efficient state^Jhat 
there arose forthwith a successor to himself; and for a century 
and more, dbwn to the* year 1606, it held the even tenor of its 
vol. Lxxvtit. no. clv. 0 n ; ’» way. 
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Way,; JButtbe Guru, or chief priest, of that period, tfither de- 
sirous o£ ; giving a wider publicity to the principles of his sect, or 
iearfhl lest, in the progress of time, they might* become corrupt, 
* collected into a volume the sacred treatises of his predecessors, 
and blending them with views of his own on. various important 
topics v gave a new consistency and also«a new prominency to the 
system. The consequence was, that the suspicions of the ruling 
powers were excited. Argun-Mal, this zealous Guru, was thrown 
into prison ; and the Sikh faith being- declared to be at- variance 
with the Koran, and incompatible with the well-being of the state, 
the flame of persecution was kindled. 

It is of the nature of persecution, sooner or later, to provoke 
resistance, and the sword once drawn for the defence of men’s 
religious opinions almost always operates a change for the worse 
in their moral principles. The Sikhs, whom their founder had 
devoted to peace and to the practice of universal benevolence, 
became by degrees fanatics iti war. Guru Govind, the tenth and 
last of the high priests, spent his whole life in contests with 
Arungzebe. He formed great designs for the erection of a 
religious and military commonwealth, and carried them into effect 
with the spirit of a Grecian lawgiver. It was his purpose to 
bring about a complete change in the habits, character, and creed 
of his followers — and he succeeded. Hitherto the Sikhs had 
carried arms only in self-defence ; he broke through a rule which 
imposed limits on his own ambition ; and admitting converts from 
all tribes, used his best endeavours to array the whole of the 
population in resistance to the Mohammedan government. What 
« Nanac had endeavoured cautiously and by slow degrees to bring 
about, he accomplished by the force of a 'peremptory edict. All 
who subscribed to the Sikh doctrine he placed, as much as pos- 
sible, on a level, making the personal exertions of a Sudra as con- 
ducive to his own advancement as those of the Brahmin, Moham- 
medans equally with Hindoos he received with open arms, and 
bestowing upon all alike the honourable appellation of * Singh/ 
he caused every individual Sikh, no matter how lowly born, 
regard the Rajpoot as his brother. Finally, his followers, whom 
he denominated Klialsa Singh, were required to dedicate them- 
selves to arms— to carry steel always about with them — to wear a 
blue dress, to let the hair and beard grow, and to salute one an- 
other with the cry, ‘ Wa Guruji Ka Khalsa ! * that is, ‘ Victory to 
the state of the Quru \* 

Guru Govind was the last spiritual chief of the Sikhs.. He 
iUedr' insane, after sustaining terrible reverses; and Banda, or 
. B*nHtt, a religious ascetic, though he took the holy man’s place 
as leader of a military confederacy, did not venture |o contravene 
» r a prophecy 
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a propfiety which had limited the number of high priests to ten. 
Under Banda, however, the commonwealth grew, and acquired 
consistency. It survived the invasion of Nadir Shah from Persia; 
the irruption of the Affghan Shah Ahdalla ; the wars of the, 
Mahrattas for supremacy in Hindostan; and all the persecutions 
that attended each of them. The battle of Paniput — hardly less 
fatal to the Affghan than to the Mahratta*—gave new life to the 
Sikh confederacy, and paved the way for the transfer of supreme 
power into the hands of the most daring of its members. 

The constitution of society among this singular people (for as 
a people we may henceforth describe them) appears to have re- 
sembled in many respects that of our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
A number of sirdars or chiefs, independent one of the other, 
spread themselves over the country, aqd seizing, each according 
to his strength, whatever fell in his way, acknowledged no supe- 
rior. The sirdars met in council at stated seasons, when the 
general welfare required it, to determine the steps that should be 
taken ; but he whom they might elect to command in some par- 
ticular service, abrogated his authority as soon as that service was^ 
ended ; and forthwith the state became once more a mere con- 
federacy of chieftains. And the power of the sirdar, in his own 
rnissul, or tribe, appears to have been hy no means plenary. * His 
followers exacted each a share in the land acquired, and rendered 
to their chief only the same sort of service which he was bound to 
afford to the commonwealth. A community so made up had no 
principle of cohesion within itself. As long as the pressure of 
a common danger was upon them, the chiefs might control and 
keep in abeyance their mutual jealousies; hut the danger was no* 
sooner removed than the dormant feeling revived, and they lived 
almost constantly in a state of intestine strife. 

On the final departure of Ahmed Shah from Hindostan^ 
twelve sirdars established a divided dominion oyer the Punjab. 
Their influence, such as it was, depended on the strength of the 
armed contingents which they were respectively bound to famish 
for the public service ; and these seem to have graduated from; 
2,000 horse to 10,000. The tribe of the grandfather of Runjeet 
was assessed at only 2,500 horse ; but what he lacked in physical 
power he more than made up by mental energy. He was a 
great warrior on a small scale, who wrested village after village 
from his neighbours on every side; and though killed by the 
bursting of his own fusil in the flower of his age, he left the tribe 
in a much improved condition. His son, Maha-Singh, proved, 
as time advanced upon him, to be a worthy scion of so vigorous 
a stock. He came to the chiefship at ten years of age, and was 
well supported by his rnissul. Ho married the daughter of a 

n 2 neighbouring 
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neighboring sijrcJajr, whose influence <and resources add&l greatly 
to bis pwpi and was scarcely become a father-*- which titlfe apper* 
tained to him in the nineteenth year of his age-^-ere he looked 
nonnd for a match that might offer the chance of similar advan- 
tages to his son and heir. Kunjeet Singh came into the world 
A,p n 178Q; and in six years afterwards was betrothed to a bride of 
politic and ambitious father’s choosing. 

* There was no such thing as education — using the term in the 
sense which we are accustomed to apply to it — among the Sikh 
sipdar? of those days. Neither Cheerut, the grandfather of 
Runjeet, nor Malia, his father, seems to have had any know- 
lcdge pf books * and the latter had no leisure for bestowing 
upon his sou advantages which he had never himself enjoyed. 
But nature, in particular states of society, is a very effective 
governess ; and circumstances sharpen the intellects astonishingly. 
Runjeet, left an orphan at twelve years of age, and encou- 
raged by women and sycophants to gratify every wish and every 
whim, proved, when the occasion arose, fully equal to it; and in 
the course of comparatively few years, changed his place as 
chieftain of a second class tribe for that of monarch of the most 
powerful native state that has ever existed in India. 

With the peaceful habits which during tlio first century of their 
existence they had cultivated, the Sikhs put off, partially at first 
and ill the end altogether, the pure morals of their founder. 
Robbers by profession, they became, in course of time, as 
notorious for -the extravagance of their vices as for their daring ; 
and as no restraints of a religious nature held them back, they 
soon added the intemperance of the European in eating and 
drinking, to the sensuality of the Hindu, and the bloodthirsti- 
ness and frightful propensities of the Mussulman. Runjeet ap- 
pears to have advanced as far in the career of profligacy as any 
of his neighbours, when the irruption of Shah Mohammed from 
Cabtil into the Punjab suddenly checked him. Chief after chief 
W’ent down before the Affghau ; and Runjeet among the rest, 
being forced to flee for his life, abandoned his home, and with 
it in a great degree the taste for sloth and effeminate pleasures 
which had been generated there. He was barely seventeen 
when the march of the victorious Affghan drove him into exile, 
aiyl threw him upon the resources of bis own genius. They 
did not fail him. Unable to oppose force to force, he tried 
cooping, of which he was a consummate master; and having 
ingratiated himself into the good opinion of the victor, her suc- 
ceeded , in gathering up, by little and little, the fragments* of his 
principality. , Finally, when Shah Mohammed returned, baffled, 
fropi Ills attempt upon Delhi, and in 179S marched back in 

shame 
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shame to 'hie own ‘ land) Runjeet played bis cards 1 'with stick W-* 
quisite skill, that he was put in possession of Lahore and of the* 
extensive district round about it. In that hour the foundations 
of his greatness were laid, and he never ceased to carry 5 forward 1 
the edifice till it attained its completion. 

Entirely unlettered, and with a most forbidding aspect — fir he 
had suffered much from the small-pox ih infancy, and was blind 
of an eye-*-Runjeet yet contrived to establish such a marked 
ascendancy over his brother chiefs, that one by one they acknow- 
ledged him for their master. Not that he made any ostentatious 
display of power by innovating further than might be necessary 
upon the established institutions of the country ; on the contrary, 
the sirdars, whether won over by diplomacy or by force of arms, 
continued to be treated as sirdars still, and retained their posses- 
sions as well as the honours and titles which had been handed 
down to them. But whatever authority they exercised, even in 
their own missuls, was held to emanate from him ; and he effec- 
tually prevented combination for purposes of revolt, by balancing 
them, in the employments to which he appointed them under the 
crown, with exquisite nicety of skill one against another. In 
1802 Runjeet’s place was that of the foremost among the few 
remaining but still powerful lords of the Punjab. In April, 
1809, he was in a position, as supreme ruler of that fertile state, 
to enter into a direct treaty with the British Government, whereby, 
in consideration of bis abstaining from all attempts at aggrandize- 
ment beyond the Sutlej to the south, he w r as left free to push his 
conquests, on the north of that boundary, w hithersoever ambition 
or fancy might carry him. 

Thenceforth Runjeet lived in peace and amity with the British 
Government. The communications between the courts of Lahore 
and Calcutta were not very frequent ; but no collision occurred 
to disturb the friendly feeling which it was the policy of both 
parties to maintain. In 1819, Runjeet having been obliged to 
employ force, for the purpose of compelling a refractory sirdar to 
pay his tribute, made an effort to bring under his own sway certain 
territories that belonged to this same chief on the left of the 
Sutlej ; but a complaint from the chief to the British Govern- 
ment, and a remonstrance from Calcutta, backed by the appear- 
ance of a British corps under arms, at once restrained him ; he 
withdrew across the river and never passed it again. His designs 
upon Scinde, some years later, though fully matured, and nowise 
at variance witjt the terms of the treaty of Umritzer, were aban- 
doned, on the reclamation of the British Government — reluctantly, 
perhaps, yet in sincerity. But except on these occasions, and 

twice 
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twice when the lamented Burnes visited his durbar, and once in 
1812 when General Ochterlony witnessed the marriage of the 
heir^apparent ; and last of all in J831, when Lord William Ben- 
tinck met the Maharajah on the frontier, and renewed with him 
the compacts of other years, little or no direct intercourse went on 
betw een the two states. The English, content to be recognised 
as masters of their own dominions, and protectors of the petty 
principalities that lay between Umballa and the Sutlej, were in- 
different to all that might go on to the north of this river ; while 
Runjeet, well pleased to be left to the indulgence of his own 
humours, was very careful to avoid offering any ground of inter- 
ference with them. 

How Runject overran the whole of the Punjab, absorbing in 
due time Mooltan, Peshawur, and Cashmere in addition, is well 
known to every reader of Malcolm, and Elphinslone, and Burnes. 
It is known likewise by what process he introduced into his army 
a state of discipline and an extent of efficiency such as no native 
force ever previously exhibited. He began in 1809, by enticing 
into his service deserters from the English regiments, and pen- 
sioners who had earned their discharge ; and in 1822 MM. 
Ventura and Allard joined him. To these gentlemen he com- 
mitted the chaige of recasting the whole order of his infantry 
and cavalry; and by and by, on the arrival of M. Court, the 
artilleiy also had its European director. That all were well 
drilled, and the artillery, in particular, put upon a most efficient 
footing, the events of the late campaign sufficiently attest. 

Such an empire as this, erected by the genius of an individual, 
and having no time-honoured institutions on which to rest, runs 
imminent risk of crumbling to pieces on the death of the founder, 
unless there be ready to succeed him a chief possessed of equal 
talent and strength of character with himself. There was no 
such gifted individual at hand when Runject dropped the sceptre 
of the Punjab. 1 1 is son, Kurruck Singh, a weak man, was first 
deposed, and ultimately murdered, by his son, Noo Nehal Singh ; 
—who again, returning from attendance on the funeral obsequies 
of his father, was killed, not without strong suspicion of treachery, 
by the fall of an arch under which he passed. Great confusion 
ensued. One party among the sirdars proposed to place the 
crown on the head of Sherc Singh, a son of Kunjeet by another 
wife. Others, believing the assertion of the widow of Kurruck, 
Shat the wife of her son Noo Nehal was enceinte , proposed to 
nominate her to the regency. The latter faction prevailed, and 
for a brief space the supreme power of the state was nominally 
wiekled by a woman. But such an order pf things could not 
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last ; and the impossibility of the event on which the Ranee 
rested her claim being made public, Shere Singh took up artri$ f 
and advanced to Lahore. He was joined by the army, as well 
as by the most powerful of the chiefs, and the Queen Regent 
submitted. She was put to death, as a matter of course, and 
Shere ascended the throne. 

These several occurrences befel during the autumn of 1839 
and the spring and summer of 1840. They produced, as was to 
be expected, a complete dislocation of society ; for where political 
changes are effected through the intervention of the military classes, 
the army, which ought to be the servant and protector of the state, 
becomes at once its master. At the same time it is fair to state, 
that the Sikh army, even in its palmiest days, seems to have been 
an ill-used, and therefore had some excuse for being also a very 
turbulent body. It was the practice of Runjeet himself to keep 
his troops in arrear with their pay: indeed, he seldom spoke of 
their wages till they began to exhibit tokens of mutiny ; and 
men who had been accustomed to threaten the f Lion of the 
Punjab/ and to prevail against him by means of threats, were little 
likely to exhibit moderation when dealing with his successors. 
The troops demanded a largess ; and when it was refused, attacked 
and plundered the city. They rose also upon their European 
officers, who, somehow or another, had become exceedingly un- 
popular; and killing many, forced the rest to seek safety in flight. 
A puppet like Shere Singh was little able to resist such a 
movement. He yielded every point that was pressed, distributed 
large sums among the mutineers, sent them to their homes on a 
four months’ furlough, and immediately resigned himself to the 
habits of low debauchery, which were more in consonance with his 
tastes than the exercise of command. 

All this while the relations between the English government, 
and that of the Punjab were of the most friendly nature. In 
1838, when the expedition to Cabul was resolved upon. Lord 
Auckland had renewed and confirmed the treaty of 1831, adding 
to tt a formal recognition of the right of the Maharajah to the ter- 
ritory of Peshawur, which he had wrested from the Affghans. On 
the faith of this treaty, when the season of adversity came. Lord 
Auckland had proposed to march General Pollock’s army by the 
shorter route 6f Attock to Jellalabad ; and as long as Runjeet 
lived, there was no reason to apprehend that any opposition would 
be made to the arrangement. But to the Sikh soldiery the power 
of England had long been an object of jealous abhorrence; and 
sooner whs Runjeet gathered to his fathers than they began 
to clamour for a change of policy. Kurruck, the immediate 
successor, #aif friefedly to the English alliance — a circumstance 

which. 
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which) added; tofthef bxtvbmcim becdity of iusfohatactery t<oi4^agmnst ? 

ir»ad<enc> .secret >:o£ his ; determination) «ooher> 
o#>hiVetav<U> icytheissue of- u struggle with hi^ neighbours* The 
QweenRegent hod- neither time nor inclination s take thesub- 
jctfJtt up^forless to consider it fully ;~and Sh£re< wtas a . decided i 
enemy; Up wan ^Though urged by tnost of the chiefs* artd by the 
whole of the military classes, to fall upon Follock ? s rear,. and cut 
off his .convoys, he steadily refused ; and a conspiracy 'was forth- 
with, concocted to get rid of hirn. In 1843 he was murdered, at a 
review, pf, cavalry just outside the gate of Lahore, and Ajeet 
Singh, his brqther*dn-law> who did the deed, endeavoured to seize 
the government. We confess that we have no taste for describing 
the i atrocities which followed. Ajeet slew every member of* 
the. irojah family whom he succeeded in getting into his power, 
showing* mercy to nonq— not even to an infant born the day pre- 
vious^ , and was himself cut to pieces in an attempt to escape out 
ofr.thf citadel of Lahore, where ho had stood a siege. There 
arose fresh factions, fresh strifes, fresh atrocities, which ended in 
the setting up; of a reputed son of Runjeet — Dhulecb Singli 
l$y. naaie-^a child of tender years, to whom his mother, the 
Ranee^ undertook to play the part of guardian ; but the ar- 
rangement led to no better results. The regent, devoted to her 
oyvti pleasures, lacked both the will and the power to control 
the ; Sikhs., The troops, receiving no pay, went hither and 
thither to plunder; and in the end, the only features, of the right 
military character which that armed mob retained were courage 
and.* soldierlike willingness to obey its officers in the field; ' 
apd , officers and men equally clamoured to be let loose against the* 
English* < ■ 

/This is not the occasion on which to discuss the policy of the 
Cabul expedition, or to ask how far the war with China, which 
came upon the back of it, might or might not have been avoided^ 
The true causes of the former seem to us never to have been fully* 
set forth ; the latter we believe to have been as indispensable, as 
in its results it bids fair to be advantageous to the whole civilised 
world. But the immediate consequence to the Indian govern- 
ment was a complete exhaustion of the treasury, which in 1836 
had exhibited a disposable surplus of something like ten* millions 
starling. In a military point of view, likewise, neither wa f' pros-' 
pored in the hands of the government which undertook it.’ Lord 
Auckland’s force in the Chinese seas proved inadequate to 
t^pCC*sion; with the details of poor Elphinstone’s; /imbecility 
and disaster our memories .are still laden: and the effects of total, 
defeak in one quarter, and of very equivocabsucoess in another, 
told powerfully against the tutorial influence bf|Pnglandm the Eas* - 
. It 
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It wrapssdrted ini Lehdenhalhttreet; move loudly { tlirtrt’dvfen n( tl i& 
Garhon Chib;: that thd> peace of India bad been distufbed/and thb f 
existence: of the Gompan^e empire -jeopardised, * with a View rather- 
to -gain k little eclat for a falling cabinet 1 than to aceomplislt^tiy - 
important end in Asiatic politics ; and the assumed author of the' 
mischief being recalled, Lord Ellbnborotigh tvhs appointed W* 
succeed him. *It was pressed upon the new Governor - General, - to 
secret conclave and at public dinners, that the main purpose of 
his advancement was to give him an opportunity of restoring- 
peace" to Asia, and of leading back the minds of the Company’s 
servants from dreams of military glory to projects of 'Commercial' 
and fiscal improvement. That he would retrieve the disgraces of 
the preceding administration, the Directors expected. Till’ tht^- 
should ;be done, indeed, there could be no security for the Indian ' 
empire ; blit having done so, the Court anticipated that hd- 
would bend all his vigorous faculties, and employ all his recog- - 
nised knowledge of Indian affairs, in the arrangement of plans 
for bettering the condition of the people, and increasing, by a 
wise economy, the dividends on East India stock. How hid Lord- 
ship fulfilled these expectations is fresh in the recollection of’ 
our readers. He fully redeemed the disgrace of the Cabul mas* ; 
sacre. He brought the war with China to a glorious and a profit- 
able termination ; and achieved a not less important triumph ! by 
restoring discipline and. good feeling to some native corps which 
had begun to complain, not altogether without reason> that the 
authorities -seemed disposed to break faith with them. 

While the Directors were rejoicing over these achievements, 
and counting the financial results that were to arise out of them, 
and writing despatches inculcative of a pacific policy, and hint - 1 
ing at retrenchments in every department of the State, the nfew 
Governar*Gefioral, whether obeying the impulse of his own' 
genius* or carried away by the tide of circumstances - which he 
found it impossible to stem, plunged into new wars — marching arid 
army from Bombay, under Sir Charles Napier, into Scinde; 
andjpending another, with Sir Hugh Gough (now commander- 
in-ffiief), against the well-appointed forces of Guallior. The 
same brilliant success which attended his endeavours elsewhere 
waited upon ‘the combinations of his military leaders in both quar- 
ters. The battles of Meeanec and Hyderabad placed the whole 
of Scinde at- our feet ; and the Ameers being deposed, it was for- 
mally annexed to the Indian empire. At Maharajpore, likewise, 
and at Punniar, Sir Hugh Gough’s troops covered themselves 
With glory; > their commander ' exhibiting a degree of skill as well 
a* of 1 bravery fbr winch, in our opinion, ; sufficient justice has not 
yet* Hugh Gough’s whole proceed-" 

ings 
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ings, from the day th^t he assumed the commaud of the army of 
China down to the crowning victory at Sobraon,bave been marked 
throughout by as much^of forethought as of courage. The bold- 
ness for which he has been censured clearly showed that he knew 
the sort of enemy with whom he had to deal ; and he is the 
ablest General who brings to bear upon the force that, is op- 
posed to him the tactics which hold out the surest prospect of vic- 
tory. Far be it from us to detract from the well-earned renown of 
Sir Charles Napier.* He conducted the Scinde campaign with 
exceeding judgment, and fought his battles well. But let it not be 
forgotten, if the merits of the two commanders must be balanced, 
that, the real strength of native armies lies in their artillery, in 
which arm the Ameers were much feebler than we; whereas both 
in China and at Maharajpore our inferiority in the number of 
pieces as well as in the weight of metal was prodigious. The 
victory at Maharajpore may have cost more lives than that of 
Hyderabad; but on the former occasion we opposed thirty light 
guns to fifty-eight, many of heavy calibre; whereas in the latter 
the superiority was on our side, as regards both the number and 
the weight of the cannon engaged. We must not, however, 
forget, that with the campaigns of Scinde and Guallior our 
concern for the present goes no further than to trace the effect, if 
any, which they may have had in leading to the war which lias 
just terminated at Lahore. And of this there can be little 
doubt, because it is no longer a secret that the jealousy of the 
Sikhs, already active enough, became inflamed a thousand -fold 
at the tidings of our triumphs ; and that the treaty of Guallior, 
though it secured us from attack on the flank, sent a large num- 
ber of irritated soldiers, with cannon and munitions of war, to 
swell the amount and brace the confidence of the Sikh army. 

Brilliant as Lord Ellenborougli’s administration hgtyllmcn, amt 
eminent as was the success of his warlike projects, his general 
policy, perhaps his style and manner of explaining it, provedJ|y 
no means acceptable to the authorities at the India House. Ttapift 
astonishment of the whole country, and in admitted oppositywn to 
the wishes of the cabinet, the Court of Directors asserted a. privi- 
lege, which undeniably belonged to them ; Lord Ellcnborougli 
was recalled, and Sir Henry Hardinge appointed to be his suc- 
cessor, That noble , soldier and able statesman had, on the 


‘ * We say nothing now as to the political and diplomatic department of Sir Charles 
Napier's Scinde services. That is a separate and very important subject i hut we must 
wait till we have seen the second Part of Colonel Outram’s * Commentary * on General 
William Napier's 1 History* of bis brother's Eastern achievements The first Part, we 
has a damaging aspect. It, n just published jnr Blackwood of Kdih burgh ; 
• suad of the skill arid vigour, at least, of the performance if re can >eno doubt. .. 

first 
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first tiding? of the reverses at Cabul, been requested to assume 
the chief direction of the Indian army, and, with characteristic 
disinterestedness, had refused to come between the officers already 
in command of the Company’s troops and the glory which he felt 
assured they were able and anxious to acquire by avenging for 
themselves the death of their comrades. But now, when it was 
made known to him that both the Company and the Ministry 
required that he should put himself in the post of difficulty 
and danger, he at once consented. Sir Henry was sworn in 
Governor General early in May, 1844, and in little more than 
three weeks was on his way, overland, for the seat of his Go- 
vernment. 

If there had been urgent arguments addressed to Lord Ellen- 
borough in favour of a peaceful reign, the wish both of the 
Directors and of the Cabinet on that head was expressed with 
increased earnestness to Sir Henry Hardinge. lie was given to 
understand that nothing short of invasion from abroad, or some 
outrage upon the national honour, such as it might be unsafe 
to leave unnoticed, would justify him in the eyes of his employers 
for embarking in hostile operations ; and it was especially im- 
pressed upon him that he should not interfere in any way with 
the proceedings of the Sikhs, so long as they left the territories 
of the Company, and of the princes whom the Company had 
undertaken to protect, unmolested. It is necessary to state all 
this clearly, in order that the true causes of our seeming unpre- 
paredness to encounter the danger of a Sikh invasion, when it 
caine, may be understood. For it is no longer a secret, that 
one great reason for the abrupt recall of Lord Ellenborough was 
found in the fears of the Court of Directors, that having settled 
Scinde and Guallior in his own way, he might, under the pretext 
of keeping war at a distance, enter upon a crusade against the 
Punjab. Thus urged from without, and being lifted by his 
well-earned reputation as a soldier above the common cravings 
of professional ambition. Sir Henry entered upon the duties of 
his office, more anxious than perhaps any other Governor- General 
had ever been before him to signalise the entire term of his resi- 
dence in India by the useful labours of peace. At the same 
time, he did not consider himself bound either to censure or to 
retrace the steps which his predecessor iqight have taken in an 
opposite direction. He found that the attention of Lord Ellen- 
borough had been turned seriously towards the north-western 
frontier; that all the towns, from Delhi to Kurnaul, were filled 
with, troops; that the Commander-in-Chief had already surveyed 
the whole extent of the protected states with a . view to make 
choice of military |>bsitions; and that the advanced posts of 
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Loodiana and Ferosepore were garrisoned. Sir Hanry JJardinge 
nfe}ih'er vtriclicl anything ot all this, nor found fault with it ; but he 
cat&fully abstained froi^i the discussion in council or elsewhere 
of topics which might turn men's thoughts to war $ and, without 
neglecting any necessary preparations, bent himself to the arrange- 
nient of plans for the better education of the people of India, 
and the commencement of works which might facilitate coxnmu- 
iiicati6n through the country, and add fertility to its plains by 
better drainage and more abundant means of irrigation. 

'While the Govei nor- General is giving encouragement to the 
ejection of native schools, and marking out highways, railroads, and 
a Canal which shall pass tlnough the whole valley of the Ganges, 
it may not be amiss if we cast our eyes rapidly over the provinces 
c6<nmonly styled ‘ the protected states. 1 Kurnaul, Seharan- 
poor, Paniput, and Meerut constituted in 1844 the most advanced 
towns within the limits of the Company’s dominions. Beyond 
the foremost of these, and between it and the Sutlej, lies a tract 
of country, extending in a straight line about two bundled Eng- 
lish miles, which comprises the principalities of Pateala, Sama- 
nAh, Sir hi nd j and other distiicts of less extent; and is governed 
bjr one or other of a batch of Rajahs, who derive their titles re- 
spectively from their \ ery limited dominions. These Rajalis 
are all Hindus by lineage, by religion Sikhs. Their territories 
were repeatedly oveirun by Runjeet, and would have been per- 
manently annexed to his empire, had not Loid Minto interfered 
to prevent it, and by the treaty of Uroritzer secured to them 
their independence, on condition that they acknowledged the 
English Govei nment as their protector. But Piotection in the 
Eas* gives to the piotecting power certain rights not dissimilar 
from those which the feudal supeiior used to exercise over his 
vassal in the Europe of the middle ages. We exacted no tribute 
fr6m the Rajahs, but we held them bound, in case pf war, tp take , 
the field at the head of their contingents, and we proclaimed 
ourselves next in succession to such of them as might die with- 
out natural heirs. Moreover, that the protection which we under- 
took to afford might be effective, there were conceded to us two 
posts upon the Sutlej, where, for a quarter of a century or more* 
we have been in the habit of keeping garrisons, and between 
which and our own frontier we had the right of constant and free 
communication. The posts in question are Loodiana and Feroze- 
pore, both isolated, and standing full one hundred miles apart; > 
and the better to maintain the connexion between them and the 
British frontier, Umballa, though, strictly speaking, ajtpwn within 
the* limits of the neutral ground, had been latterly occupied by a 
British force. 

* ' Satisfied 
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Satisfied! Witli the"3is]tosttibW which were’ already glide for the 
protection of the nSHh-wlBstcm' frontier, arul reposing full Confi- 
dence in the Coinmaiider-in-Chief, Sir Henry H*irdingc conti- 
nued throughout the winter of J844, and the early spring of 1843, 
to prosecute his plans for the general improvement of Iqdia, 
That he kept his eye Upon the Punjab, and was neither regard- 
less of the confusion into wldch its affairs were falling, nor of 
the consequences to which this might probably lead, is most 
certain. He had already directed that the works bqth^t 
Loodiana atld FerozCpore should be strengthened; and raided 
the garrison of the latter place from four thousand to seven thou- 
sand men. The former was held by about six thousand ; anti at, 
Umballa, where Cough’s head- quarters were established, and s 
among the cantonments in its rear, lay about seven thousand 
five hundred, of all arms. But as Sir Henry certainly did npt 
anticipate that the whole power of the Punjab would be thrown 
across the Sutlej, he naturally concluded that there was force 
enough at hand to meet and repel whatever invasion might be ha- 
zarded. Accordingly the beneficent projects, on the execution of 
which he had entered, seem never to have been interrupted for a 
moment ; and they found him fti ample employment ; for his letters 
— some of which we have seen — describe him as devoting to the 
public business of his station not few'er than fifteen hours daily. 

The state of things at Lahore was becoming continually more 
uncomfortable. There were two factions in the city — described 
as the English, and the anti- English. At the head of the latter 
was an intriguing Caslimerian slave-girl, a creature of the t 
Ranee, who had established great influence over the troops. 
Gholab Singh was understood to be at the head of the forpier; 
but he, distrusting his own safety in the capital, had with- 
drawn to his fortress of Jamoo, where lie gathered round him a 
formidable army, and sat still, as it seemed, to watch the event. 
Meanwhile it was believed by us, that the attitude of calm 
observation which wc had assumed, would suffice to repress 
any disposition to active hostilities on the part of the Sikhs. 
The tidings, therefore, for which all men south of the Sutlej 
seem to have been prepared, were these — that a fresh mutiny 
had broken out, and that the Ranee and her son having 
shared the fate of their immediate predecessors, Gholab Singh 
w r as eoftie down to place himself at ^he head of the government. 
Now had* this, which was in the highest degree probable, oc- 
curred, Sir Henry Hardinge, We may presume, might possibly 
have been prepared to recognise the new state of things. The 
character of Gholab Singh could not be unknown to him. He 
was aware that a more cunning and unprincipled intriguer 

did 
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did toot exist* even in the Punjab t but knew likewise that 
Gholab was an able man ; and with an able man to control the 
councils of the nation, there were more chances of keeping at 
peace than with a woman or a child, overawed by a tumultuous 
army. Hence if Sir Henry meditated a renewal with Gholab 
of the treaties which had been contracted with Runjeet — whom 
Gholab in many points of character resembled — he took a states- 
man-like view of bis own position. And he did perfectly right, 
at all events, in abstaining from proceedings which might in 
the slightest degree tend to disturb existing relations between 
states, neither of which could be justified in interfering with the 
affairs of the other, so long ns that other kept within the limits of 
its own territories. 

But all experience proves that to calculate before hand Upon 
what a barbarous people will do from a consideration of the course 
which it would be their wisdom to adopt, is idle. At the very 
moment when our government — relying upon the intelligence 
wrhich its political agents communicated — was counting on the 
extreme improbability of a national movement by the Sikhs, the 
Sikh soldiers, inflamed by the intrigues of a Cashmorian slave, 
were clamorous to be led across the Sutlej. They openly elected 
delegates or punchayets to preside over them, surrounded the 
palace, demanded the arrears of their pay, and proposed, as the 
sole alternative, authority to march and enrich themselves with 
the spoil of the English. The voluptuous Ranee, alarmed for 
her own life, and for the lives of her lovers, 'ISgh* Singh and Lai 
Singh, consented to the latter proceeding j^nd orders were 
issued for an advance, in six divisions, of the whole disposable 
force of the Sikhs upon our frontier. 

These occurrences took place about the middle of November, 
1845, and were immediately communicated by Major Broadfoot, 
the political agent, to the Commandor-in- Chief. Sir H. Gough, 
conceiving that hostilities were about to commence, ordered up 
from Meerut two regiments of European cavalry, and three of in- 
fantry. He was desirous too of reinforcing the garrison of Fcroze- 
pove, particularly with Europeans ; for it was there that he ex- 
pected the first blow to fall ; and Sir John Littler’s corps, though 
it reckoned in all seven thousand three hundred men, included 
but one European regiment. But various causes connected with 
‘the political state of affairs induced the Governor-General to dis- 
approve of the latter suggestion ; and it was not carried into effect. 
Moreover the troops at Meerut had scarcely been warned to 
move, and that cantonment was in all the excitement and bustle 
which usually attends the opening of a campaign, ere fresh intel- 
ligence of a more pacific nature arrived. The Sikh army had 

determined 
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determined on consulting* Hite astrologers, who declared that & 
propitious <Uy for beginning the march would not occur earlier 
than the 28th ■ and though the soldiers were furious, and spoke 
of deposing the Ranee, and bringing in Gholab Singh, it was 
considered highly improbable that they would take Courage to 
act in opposition to the omens* Indeed nobody appeared to be 
able, from the appearance of things as they were on one day; to 
calculate what another might bring forth ; for the public revenue, 
as well as the pay of the troops, was in arrear ; and a project 
was openly broached of getting rid of both difficulties at once; 
by granting assignments to the mutineers on the rents of the 
defaulters — and thus preserving peace abroad, while the dis- 
turbers of internal tranquillity were left to pay themselves. 
Under these circumstances the march of the Meerut corps was 
likewise countermanded ; and our preparations may be said to 
have reverted to the state in which they had been during the 
greater part of the summer. 

But long before things arrived at this point, the Governor- 
General, with the consent of the Supreme Council, had determined 
to proceed in person to the north-western frontier, in order that 
the power of the executive might be at hand for any emergency. 
He reached Kurnaul on the 26th of November, where the Com- 
mander-in- Chief met him, and the excellent feeling which mutual 
respect had already created between them, as personal strangers, 
grew at once, now that they looked one another in the face, into 
friendship. We have had the good fortune to read many of the 
letters of both, written in all the unreserved frankness of private 
correspondence ; and we are bound to say that nothing can exceed 
the generous kindness with which each awards to the other the 
tribute of his praise. Nor will any one to whom, in private life. 
Lords Hardinge and Gough happen to be known, even slightly, 
be surprised at this. High-minded and chivalrous gentlemen, 
they are alike incapable of any rivalry, except for their country’s 
good — alike eager to draw a veil each over his own noble con- 
duct, if by so doing he may be likely to bring the merits of the 
other more prominently forward. 

As soon as the determination of the Sikh army to march upon 
the Sutlej became known. Major Broadfoot demanded an expla-' 
nation from the durbar at Lahore. No answer was at first 
afforded ; but a repetition of the demand brought an announce- 
ment on the 25th that two brigades had broken up, in spite of the 
astrologers’ remonstrances, and were advanced to a station mid- 
way between Lahore and the Sutlej. An opinion, it was stated, 
had got abroad, that the English were afraid to come to blows* 
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It' WM accepted that the Earl of Ellefiborough had been removed 
from office on account of his belligerent propensities; and that a 
policy strictly the reverse had been required of his successor. In 
a Word, the Sikh soldiers, full of self-confidence, and despising 
the- * terrified English/ the ' submissive Fcringhees/ were not, it 
seemed, to he restrained : — though it was by near observers still 
thought doubtful, after all, whether more than a little empty 
boasting would come out of it. 

Such was the amount of the information received by our poli- 
tical agents at this time — which, though sufficient to keep the 
minds of men on the alert, would clearly not have warranted 
any change in the disposition of the British army. Perhaps our 
sources of intelligence might be defective. But defective sources 
of intelligence — where there are no means of providing better — 
must be received — and to act in opposition to the inferences 
which they teach us to draw, would be madness. 

There was no movement, then, of troops ; but the civil and 
military authorities on the frontier were not idle. Strenuous 
efforts were made to collect such supplies of provisions and 
stores as might place the army, whether concentrated or de- 
tached, beyond the hazard of destitution: while to provide tlie 
means of transport, baggage animals of every description were 
purchased up wherever the commissariat could lay their hands 
Upon them. The Governor- General sacrificed the whole of 
his camel train and elephants to the public service, though he 
left himself thereby as bare of personal comforts as any field- 
officer in camp. Moreover he ga\e directions for the establish- 
ment of a magazine at Bussean, a place situated on the road 
from Umballa to Ferozepore, and midway between the latter 
place and Loodiana, whence, in the event of a sudden movement 
Upon either of these advanced posts, the army might be able to 
draw supplies. Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch, which mentions 
this arrangement, pays a high compliment to the forethought 
which suggested it ; indeed there is little doubt but that it con- 
stituted one of the main elements of success ; — without the sus- 
tenance i#hich in the hour of need they received from that depot, 
the troops must have sunk through sheer exhaustion, and the tide 
of war might have gone entirely against us in the end. 

* The Governor- General, immediately on the receipt of Major 
Broadfoot’s communication, demanded from the Lahore durbar a 
distinct communication of their purposes. No reply came on the 
4th of December, whereupon the Sikh vakeel was commanded 
t* quit the British camp. This proceeding amounted to a virtual 
declaration of war; and the Commander-in-Chief* so regarding it, 
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rear* * But a$ there was still. a ; chance— rra Jfe^bie one certainly-^ 
that absolute collision might be averted* the. Governor-General 
contented' biinself with directing that ch#' troops might be held 
in readiness, and the positions, of^the reserved corps were main- 
tained accordingly. Meanwhile, however,. *Sir Henry Harding# 
visited the territories of the, protected rajahs, and informed them 
of his wishes. He then rode on to London a, ; and after inspecting 
the troops, gave instructions to, -the, officer commanding that he 
should hold himself in readiness to march with every disposable 
man upon Bussean ; converting thereby the Loodigna garrison 
iu to the advanced guard of the main army, which was prepared, 
under the Commander- in- Chief, to push forward from UmbalJa 
at a moment's notice. The force thus brought, or , ready to he 
brought into camp, amounted to about live thousand men* a 
thousand, and no more, of the aged and infirm being left to take 
care of the place; but as the rajah of Pateala undertook with 
his contingent to support this latter corps,, the Governor-General 
calculated that against a sudden inroad of marauders . (and in 
this direction he did not look for more) they would be able to 
maintain themselves. 

Undoubtedly there was some risk in thus denuding so im- 
portant an advanced post of its effective garrison. Had the Sikhs 
attacked Loodiana while we were manoeuvring for the defence of 
Ferozepore — had they effected early in the campaign the .move- * 
ment which towards the close. of it Sir Harry Smith defeated — 
the place might have fallen ; and great blame would have been 
cast, justly or unjustly, both on the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief. But there is no carrying on operations in 
the field without risk ; and Sir Henry Hardinge, having formed 
the opinion that the enemy would move by one line only — at least 
in force — hazarded a measure of which the results were eminently 
advantageous. Besides, at the worst, B ussean was not so far re- 
moved from Loodiana. as to render the arrival of succours in good 
time impossible. On the contrary, it offered an excellent base 
of operations for an army which, having two distant points to ob- 
serve,' was, owing to circumstances, more jealous of one than of 
the other ; — it constituted a pivot on which the whole strength of 
the British force could turn — -being almost as near to Loodiana as 
to Ferozepore, and on the high road to both. 

Each new day brought fresh rumours and tidings to the British 
head-quarters ; and these assumed , at last, such a character that 
orders were issued for the advance^ of the main army towards 
Bussean. The march began on the 1 1th of December, Sir Hugh 
Gough pushing forward on the morning Of that day from Uin- 
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balla ; while every station in the rear sent on its corps in like 
manner. There accompanied Sir Hugh three regiments of 
European infantry — the 9th, 50th, and 80th ; one regiment of 
European cavalry, the 3rd light dragoons; four troops of 
European horse artillery ; five regiments of native infantry ; three 
regiments of native cavalry ; and one troop of native horse artil- 
lery : in all 5500 men, with 30 guns. Behind him, at a day's 
march distant, came Major-General Gilbert, with three regi* 
ments of European infantry — the 29th, 31st, and 1st Bengal 
European light infantry, three regiments of native infantry, two 
batteries of field artillery, and one of howitzers : in all 4480 
men, with eighteen guns. 

When the forward movement began, there was no certain in* 
telligence at head -quarters as to the actual position of the Sikh 
army. That portions of it had approached the Sutlej, both the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief were aware; 
and it was to counteract this movement that the more advanced 
position of Bussean was about to be occupied. The troops, how- 
ever, had accomplished but a two days’ inarch, ere all doubt in 
regard to this matter was removed. The Governor-General was 
walking before his tent on the morning of the 13th, and convers- 
ing with Major Broadfoot about the general aspect of affairs, when 
a courier galloped up, and delivered to the latter a scrap of paper 
sealed. It proved to be a hurried despatch from his agent at 
Ferozepore, which announced that eight battalions of Sikhs had 
crossed the river a little way above the town, and that the rest of 
the Khalsa army was passing. All ground of doubt and hesita^ 
tion being thus removed, the authorities. prepared to repel the 
danger where it threatened ; and the division in the rear pressing 
up by double marches, and the corps from Loodiana being 
already close at hand, about fourteen thousand as good troops 
as ever carried arms in India began a rapid advance towards 
Ferozepore. 

It bad by this time become pretty clear that throughout the 
‘ protected states ’ a very bad spirit prevailed. Not a rajah or 
village-chief could be thought really zealous ; for though it was 
well known that most of them were in constant communication 
with Lahore, to a man they had abstained from forwarding* intelli- 
gence to the English leaders. On the 16th the advanced guard, 
which both Sir Henry Hard in go and Sir Hugh Gough accom- 
panied, received proof enough that they were moving through a 
hostile instead of a friendly country. At nine o'clock in the 
morning they reached a fortified village called Wudnee, and 
called on its head man to admit them to the shelter and re- 
freshment of which they stood in need ; but he shut his gates 

against 
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against them. ' As our battering guns were far in the rear/ 
writes the Commander-in* Chief, 4 it was determined to reserve 
the place for future chastisement. Nevertheless, the horse- 
artillery unlimbered and drew up; whereupon the garrison, 
distrustful of the event, submitted so far as to furnish sup- 
plies. These proved miserably inadequate to the wants of the 
men ; but did something to restore the exhausted strength of the 
cattle.’ 

Having settled this point, the troops again moved forward. 
They were all dreadfully fatigued, particularly the sepoys, whose 
physical strength is much inferior to that of the European soldier. 
Yet, when told that another day’s march would bring them up 
with the enemy, they answered with a cheer; and declared that 
they were able to proceed any distance, and would go on till they 
dropped. 

On the 17th a spy was brought into camp, who reported that 
the enemy were about eight miles from Ferozepore, with sixty 
thousand men and two hundred pieces of cannon. The same day 
brought a letter from Sir John Littler which confirmed the re- 
port of the spy ; and stated, over and above, that the enormous 
disparity of numbers would prevent his acting on the offensive ; 
but that his corps were in good heart, and that lie would be able 
to repel any attack that might be made upon him. Tidings such 
as these had no other effect than to quicken the movements of 
the army — the troops pushed on in spite of fatigue, thirst, and 
terrible privations ; and compassed day by day, under the vertical 
sun of India, an average of six -and -twenty English miles. 

It is the custom in the Bengal army to carry the cooking 
utensils of the men on the hacks of baggage animals. The same 
practice used to prevail in our own army till the Duke of Wel- 
lington put a stop to it ; and as baggage animals invariably knock 
up sooner than men, the Bengal soldier is liable, in a series of 
forced marches, to suffer as our men used to do from the absence 
of food, even when the commissary is less blameworthy than he is 
sometimes supposed to be. Whether the precaution was taken 
to fill the haversacks of the Europeans with bread and cooked 
meat ere they set out for Umballa, w r e do not know. But sup- 
posing this to have been done, as men seldom carry more than 
three days’ provisions anywhere, and as the sepoy exists upon rice 
and other grain, which will* not bear to be cooked beforehand, 
and is too bulky to be borne about his person, it is evident that 
all the inarches of a force which depends upon a train of bag- 
gage animals for the means of dressing its food, must, after the 
third or fourth day, be performed under peculiarly harassing 
circumstances. Qn the 17th our gallant fellows had undergone 

o 2 privations 
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privations such as troops not worsted in the field, and in broken 
retreat, seldom encounter; and on the 18th they were destined to 
be tried still more severely. 

It had been ascertained in the course of the 17th that the 
movement of our columns on Bussean was felt in the Sikh camp 
near Ferozepore. The enemy, it was stated, had divided his 
strength; and while one portion observed Littler from an en- 
trenched camp at the Nuggur Ghaut, the other was advancing to 
intercept and, if possible, to surprise the relieving army on its 
march. The single effect produced by this report upon officers 
and men was that it braced them the more to contend against 
their difficulties ; and the columns went forward in good spirits, 
though in a state of severe suffering. 

It wjls yet early in the day when the patrols of the advanced 
guard fell in with parties of Sikhs, which had been sent out to 
feel for their coming. A skirmish ensued which ended in the 
retreat of the enemy, who abandoned a village of which they 
had taken possession, and soon disappeared. The villagers, hav- 
ing learned that a strong force was in position about five miles 
off, conimunicated the information to our patrols, by whom it was 
conveyed without loss of time to the Coinmander-in-Chief. No 
check, however, took place. The columns held their onward 
progress; and a little after mid-day Sir Harry Smith’s division, 
supported by two brigades of infantry — one from each of the 
divisions of Major-General Sir John M'Caskill and Major-Ge- 
neral Gilbert, together with five troops of horse-artillery, two 
light field-batteries, and the whole of the cavalry — namely, 3rd 
light dragoons, the bodyguard, the 4th and 5th light cavalry, and 
the 9th irregular horse — passed by the village of Moodkee and 
proceeded to bivouac a little way in front of it. 

Both men and horses were terribly jaded. They had found no 
water throughout the whole day’s march, and were without sup- 
plies at the end of it ; for many had no provisions at all issued 
out to them ; and others, though in this respect more favoured, 
lacked all convenience for cooking. But rest of itself was a 
luxury, and they cast themselves upon the ground. They had 
not lain long, however, ere mounted patrols came galloping in 
from the pickets to announce that the enemy were approaching. 
In an instant bugles and trumpets sounded the assembly. The 
Governor- General and Commander-in-Chief rode from regiment 
to regiment encouraging their men : and the latter, putting him- 
self at the head of the cavalry and artillery, moved forward. 
Meanwhile Sir Henry Hardinge — though as yet a mere military 
amateur— formed the infantry in echellon of brigades, closing 
up the rearward corps ; and by and by moved in support 
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of the troopers in advance/ with a magnificent array of twelve 
battalions, * •* 

How the battle of Moodkee was fought— how nobly*— yet at 
what a terrible cost the victory was won-**- the despatches of the two 
generous colleagues well describe. The field of action was a 
sandy plain, covered with low brushwood, and broken by slight 
elevations. The armies came absolutely in contact ere the 
private soldiers on either side could tell that an enemy was near ; 
but the manoeuvring of the British horse and the practice of the 
artillery were both admirable. The former, after advancing in 
columns of brigade, opened out into line, so as to screen the 
formation of the infantry, and to give time for the artillery to 
come up ; and then passing by echellon of squadrons to the 
right and left, threatened both of the enemy’s flanks, and 
turned their left. A warm cannonade ensued on both sides 
— in which our artillery, though lighter than that of the Sikhs, 
had the advantage — while the 3rd dragoons, supported by the 
body-guard, the 5th, and a portion of the 4th, after chasing 
the Sikh cavalry from the field, swept along the rear of their 
line, silenced their guns, and rode through their battalions. 
Meanwhile the British infantry came on, and forthwith, to 
use the plain words of the Commandcr-in- Chief, * the roll of 
the fire from this powerful arm convinced the Sikh army 
that they had met with a foe they little expected.’ The battle 
may have lasted in its fury about an hour. At tlie end of that 
time Europeans and Sepoys, side by side, advanced with the 
bayonet, and burst through the opposing line with that cheer, 
seUlom heard in vain, in which our Indian soldiery have long 
since learned to join with English energy. It was the crowning 
and decisive movement, for the enemy once broken never rallied ; 
yet they fought in detached bodies still ; and as the evening set 
in rapidly, and the dust and smoke deepened its darkness four- 
fold, a little confusion occurred. Some of the Sikh battalions 
wear scarlet, which misled our men more than once, and caused 
detached parties to fire upon one another. Nevertheless our 
troops were kept marvellously in hand, all things considered; 
and having fairly seen the enemy off the ground, they some hours 
after nightfall returned to the bivouac, and slept. 

The loss in this encounter was on our part severe, though not 
more tharl the nature of the contest, and the extreme exigency 
of the service, appear to have accounted for. We have felt it 
chiefly, because in the list of the killed appear the names of men 
who had cither done the covyitry good service, or were full of high 
hopes which there needed but time and opportunity to fulfil. 
Here died Sale, the liero of Jallalabad, than whom the British 
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afmy never produced a better soldier. Here M'Caskill brought 
his long and important services to an end. Both shared the war- 
rior’s grave with young Herries,* Pollock, and Munro, and with 
other officers of the highest promise and the most conspicuous 
gallantry. 

Foremost in this bloody fray were the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief. Wherever the fire was hottest, there 
you were sure to find them : yet both escaped unhurt. Sir 
Hugh Gough did not quit the field till the last file of his gallant 
army withdrew from it. It was two in the morning of the 19th 
ere he lay down, and six saw him again on horseback ; for the 
general cannot sleep as the private soldier does, and the general, 
on the present occasion, seems scarcely to have required the 
refreshment of sleep at all. Nor was the activity of the veteran 
uncalled for. Though repulsed, the Sikhs were neither defeated 
nor cowed. They had left behind them, it is true, seventeen 
pieces of cannon, and the field of battle was covered with their 
dead ; but in numbers both of men and of guns they still ex- 
ceeded the English beyond all calculation, and their confidence 
in their own valour was not abated. They hovered about the 
camp in such a menacing attitude that our troops were repeat- 
edly required to get under arms ; and the whole of the 19th was 
spent in keen watchfulness by both parties. 

The evening of the 19th brought into the British lines a valu- 
able reinforcement. Two European regiments, the 29th and 1st 
Bengal light infantry, after making incredible exertions to get 
forward, arrived in time to compensate for the casualties which the 
action of the previous day had occasioned ; and the Governor- 
General, about the same hour, made glad the heart of the 
Commander-in-Chief by offering to serve under him — literally as 
well as virtually — and to assume the post of second in command. 
We have not forgotten that this act of Sir Henry Hardinge in- 
curred, when it first became known in this country, something 
like censure. There were those who contended, first, that he was 
altogether without authority to interfere in the executive details 
of the army ; and next, that independently of such merely profes- " 
sional considerations, it was neither prudent nor becoming in one 
intrusted with the high functions of head of the Indian govern- 
ment to expose the empire to the confusion which would doubtless 
ensue were any casualty to befal him. But they who took this 
view of the question forgot that the posture of affairs at the seat 


* The British army never lost a young offic#: of higher promise or of more ami- 
able disposition than Mr. Herries ; and the confidence reposed in him both by Lord 
Ellenbftrougb and Sir H. Hardinge was as marked as the affection of his comrades. 
His fall was literally wept, beside the Governor-General’s bivouac. 


of 
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of war set all ordinary rules at defiance* The loss of such officers 
as Sale, M f Cask ill, and others, told much against the efficiency of 
the army, and could hardly be compensated except by some such 
arrangement as that which was entered into between the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf and the Governor-General, Meanwhile, for all 
purposes of internal administration, the Deputy Governor of Ben- 
gal, appointed expressly on the departure of Sir Henry Hardinge 
for the north-western frontier, was competent, in case of the worst, 
to conduct affairs till a successor for Sir Henry should arrive. And 
such was the nature of the commission which the latter carried, 
that neither by this nor by any other similar step did he abrogate 
one tittle of the authority, political or military, which appertained 
to him as head of the Indian government. His proposal to serve 
as second in command under Sir Hugh Gough was therefore not 
only not censurable, but it showed the Governor- General to be 
possessed of an extraordinary share of generosity ; while the 
frank and manly manner in which the proposal was acceded to, 
did credit to both the head and the heart of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Honour be to them both ! for they have well earned it. 
They were rivals throughout, but it was for the advancement of 
their country’s welfare, amid the care of which all selfish con- 
siderations were forgotten. They have set an example to public 
men which many, we trust, will strive in all ages to imitate ; for 
as long as such a spirit prevails among us, it is impossible that 
our greatness should go down. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further with our narrative, to 
advert a little to the movements of the Sikhs, and to describe, in 
few words, the nature of the plan on which subsequent informa- 
tion showed that they were acting. Some brigades, having set the 
responses of the astrologers at defiance, moved early in November 
towards the Sutlej. * They halted, however, on their own side of 
the river, in consequence of an assurance which they received, 
that the rear of the army, bringing the generals along with it, 
would join thein on the morrow; and the promise was so far 
verified that in due time 70,000 men or more drew to a head, 
and the campaign was opened. The whole passed the Sutlej 
much about the time that our troops at Umballa were put in 
motion. They drove in Littler’s outposts, and loosely invested 
Ferozepore ; but the blockade was not very strict from the out- 
set; and when tidings arrived of the advance of Gough, their 
plans underwent a diange. About 30,000 infantry, with a large 
force of cavalry, took up a position, which they fortified, near 
Ferozepore; though rather in observation of it than as a be- 
sieging army. The remainder marched to Ferozeshah, a village 
about ten miles in advance, towards Moodkee, where they forth- 
with 
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with began to entrench themselves, arid which, in the course of a 
few days, they managed to surround with a double circuit of 
works — the outer line being an irregular polygon. It was a por- 
tion of the army from Ferozcshah, amounting to about 20,000 
foot, with a huge swarm of horse, that fought the battle of Mood- 
kee ; and the survivors from that bloody field drew off, checked 
indeed, but not confounded, that they might return to their forti- 
fied position and render it stronger. 

.The shock of a great battle, even when it ends favourably, is 
Hot surmounted in an hour, particularly if the victorious army be 
in presence of a force superior to itself in point of numbers, and 
still confident in the strength of its position and the weight of its 
artillery. It was impossible, after so stern a conflict as that of the 
18th, that our Generals should be in a condition to move earlier 
than the 2 1st; but at four o’clock in the morning of that day the 
line of march was formed. It was wholly unencumbered with 
baggage. The sick, the wounded, the stores of every description, 
were left under the protection of a battalion and a half of native 
infantry in the camp, and the tents themselves were not struck. 
There is no denying that this was a bold manoeuvre, for the camp 
stood in an open plain, and two hostile armies — each more than 
double the whole of the British force — seemed to threaten it. 
Moreover the armies in question swarmed with cavalry, which, 
though it had displayed little steadiness when opposed in the field 
to ours, was still very formidable for purposes of plunder. Never- 
theless the reasons for encountering this risk were so cogent that 
both the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor- General yielded 
to them. The operation on which they were about to enter 
required a compact and pliable force, whereas an Indian army, 
attended by even a curtailed amount of baggage, is the reverse of 
pliable. They were about to raise the blockade of Fcrozepore ; 
after effecting which, and joining Sir John Littler s corps to them- 
selves, the real business of the campaign would begin : wherefore, 
taking into account the difficulty of protecting a long line of bag- 
gage in the presence of an active enemy, and remembering that 
the means of transport at their disposal were become inadequate 
to the conveyance of the whole ; considering, too, that some depot 
must be formed at Moodkee, inasmuch as the bad cases among 
the wounded could not be removed — and that a small guard would 
be in danger from the disaffected villagers, as well as threat- 
ened by marauding parties from the Sikh camps; — the British 
chiefs came to the conclusion that it would be best to march with 
. arms and ammunition only, and to entrust the safety of the camp 
to a£orps numerically strong enough to maintain itself: for they 
counted on nothing more than a dash of horsemen to the rear. 

They 
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They took it Tor granted th$t, with a general action impending, 
the Sikhs would hardly venture to detach either from their in* 
fantry or their artillery, and they entertained no doubt that a 
battalion and a half of Well-disciplined sepoys would give a good 
account of whatever Sikh cavalry might endeavour to molest 
them. 

In the course of the 20th the plans settled at head-quarters were 
conveyed to Littlcr. Sir Hugh Gough had determined to turn 
the position of Ferozeshah on its right ; and Sir John was directed 
to move in good time out of Ferozeporc, so as to form a junction 
with the advancing army at a spot parallel with the enemy’s 
lines, 3 'et vrell out of reach of their fire. The calculations of 
time and space appear to have been made by both leaders with 
exceeding accuracy. The Commander-in-Chief, quitting his 
camp at four in the morning, found himself at the point of junc- 
tion a little after noon, and was greeted, as lie approached, with 
the sight of heavy clouds of dust — a sufficient indication that other 
troops than his own were in motion. The patrols soon met, and 
found themselves mutually in the presence of friends. It was 
Littler’s column which, punctual to a moment, had executed its 
appointed part in this manoeuvre of combination ; and as Gough had 
marched left and Littler right in front, there needed but a general 
deployment to bring the whole arm}' into line, fronting the enemy’s 
position. The entire of the disposable force, within a theatre of 
two hundred miles diameter, was thus concentrated. From Loo- 
diana every man that could be spared had been withdrawn, and 
now the junction of Littler swelled the amount of troops in hand to 
something about sixteen or seventeen thousand men. 

Thus far all had gone well. It was yet early, not more than 
two or three o’clock in the day ; and now the obvious question 
arose, to what use w'as it advisable to apply the advantage that 
had been gained. Some there w'ere who, if they did not counsel, 
certainly conceived that it was the policy of the British general to 
procrastinate. He had gained his object. Littler was relieved, 
and henceforth delay, which should enable his reinforcements 
to come up from afar, was all in his favour. But Sir Hugh Gough 
viewed the circumstances of his position differently. At the pre- 
sent moment the Sikh army was divided. A corps, to the full as 
numerous as that which occupied the intrenched camp, lay some 
miles above Fei’ozepore; and might, in the course of four and 
twenty hours, either join the force in Ferozeshah, or fall upon the 
British Bank — or burn the town which Littler had evacuated — or 
cut off the Commander-in-Chiefs communications with the rear, 
and destroy his camp. He was convinced, therefore, that according 
to all the principles of war a battle ought to be hazarded imme- 
diately ; 
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diately ; for though his troops were somewhat fatigued* the rest 
of a single night would hardly refresh them, particularly as they 
were without provisions for men or forage for horses* and that 
water itself was wanting. The Sikhs, on the contrary, would 
take no hurt by delay, but the reverse* They had plenty to eat 
and drink ; they wohld strengthen their works to the last hour ; 
they would doubtless send — they had probably sent already — 
to inform the blockading army of what had happened. It was 
clear, therefore, that to attack on the instant was best for us : and 
as the gallant old general entertained no doubt that he should be 
able to force the lines before dark, lie counted on winning for his 
followers, with their own bayonets and swords, the refreshment 
of which they stood in need. Accordingly directions were given 
to form in order of attack, and the whole line moved forward. 

It is neither our intention to describe nor to criticise in detail 
the fierce combat of Fcrozeshah. Sir Hugh Gough has been 
censured for attacking the longer face of an entrenchment, which 
in his despatch he describes as a parallelogram. But Sir Hugh 
has scarcely done himself justice by thus writing of a fortified 
position, which presented on all sides innumerable salient angles, 
and had all the cross fire to protect it which a polygon can give. 
Moreover Sir Hugh did not explain, what is well known, that 
on the face which he attacked, being that which was averted 
from Moodkee, the enemy had bestowed much less pains than 
they did upon the point on which they calculated that the storm 
would burst ; and finally, that the attack fell upon more than one 
face, inasmuch as two of the extreme corners of the camp were 
turned. 

The British army was formed in two lines for the attack. On 
the left of the first line was Littler’s corps- — then that of Wallace 
(late M‘Caskill’s) — on the right Gilbert’s. Beyond each flank was 
extended a troop of horse artillery, while the body of the guns was 
massed in the centre. Sir Harry Smith’s division of infantry formed, 
with the cavalry, the second line, the cavalry taking the flanks and 
supporting the troops in front of them by brigades. Finally, Gough 
placed himself at the head of the right wing, and Hardinge took 
command of the left. 

In this order, and full of confidence in themselves, the troops 
moved on. Sir John Littler’s corps seems to have made its form* 
ation nearer to the enemy's works than that of General Gilbert. 
The consequence was, that it attacked rather too soon, and suf- 
fered severely : for there was no diversion in its favour ; and 
the enemy were able to turn agaidst it the whole volume of 
their fire. Hence the dreadful slaughter in the ranks of the 
brave 62 nd, which exhibited no symptoms of wavering or of 

panic ; 
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panic ; but pressed an, as if eager to accomplish impossibilities, 
till, by direction of the officer commanding the brigade, it was 
made to desist. Hence, too, the whole of the left wing — *• 
after performing prodigies of valour, and forcing its way within 
the outer line of the enemy’s works— found it necessary to with- 
draw from them again, and to pass the night outside. It was not 
so with the righlrof the army under Sir Hugh Gough. There, 
as well as elsewhere, the fire of artillery was appalling ; there 
men and horses went down by sections ; and our lighter guns, 
dismounted and disabled, told how far inferior we were in the 
very arm wherein it had heretofore been our pride to believe 
that we surpassed all the armies of Asia. Nevertheless, the 
right wing would take no denial, and in spite of mines which ex- 
ploded there as well as elsewhere, forced its way over ramparts 
and through embrasures, and bivouacked where the men had fired 
their last shot. Wliat a night was that which followed ! Side by 
side, with the dying and the dead, the living lay down. They 
strove to sleep ; some of them did sleep in spite of cold, hunger, 
thirst, and, worse than all, the cries and groans df their wounded 
comrades. And all around them and above, the horizon was 
illuminated with the flames of burning huts, exploding shells, 
tumbrils, ammunition carts, and occasionally a mine. More- 
over, they suffered, even then, from a constant fire of artillery, 
which became at one time so annoying — where the Governor- 
General was in person — that he was forced to order two regi- 
ments, the 80th and 1st Bengal Europeans, to charge with the 
bayonet. But Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough knew 
no rest at all ; they went about from corps to corps, animating 
the men, and cheerfully demonstrating to the officers that there 
was no alternative on the morrow but victory or death. And 
great need there was of this buoyant spirit in the chiefs. The 
army had just fought such a battle as the annals of Indian warfare 
could not match. Every man had put forth his whole strength : 
yet there they were — not defeated, certainly — but with ranks 
thinned, and physical powers exhausted — face to face with an 
enemy who seemed as resolute to prevail as themselves. Let us 
not therefore wonder, far less speak in language of reproach, 
concerning the whispers that passed from fire to fire about retreat- 
ing. Let us rather be thankful that there were such men present 
to repress and deride them, as Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry 
HaTdinge. * The Governor- General is of opinion that it will be 
best to cut our way at once to Ferozepore,' said an officer of rank 
to the Commartder-in- Chief. r The thing is impossible,’ replied 
Sir Hugh; f I know Sir Henry Hardinge better; but to put an 
end to all doubt, I will go to him. At the same time 1 tell you 

beforehand, 
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beforehand, my mind is made up. If we must perish, it is 
better that our bones should bleach honourably at Ferozeshah, 
than rot at Ferozcpore; but they shall not do either the one 
or the other.’ ‘ The Commander-in-Chief thinks,’ said another 
officer of rank to Sir Henry Hardinge, f that it will be fatal to 
risk a renewal of the fight to-morrow.’ r Don’t you believe a 
word of it,’ replied Sir Henry. f The Commander-in-Chief 
knows as well as anybody, that it will never do for a British army 
to be foiled; and foiled this army shall not be. We must fight 
it out as soon as there is light enough to show us the enemy 
And so, in a hopeful spirit, though weary, worn, and suffering, 
the army passed the night. 

And here, let us not forget to take notice of certain little cir- 
cumstances which will in all time coming give to this brief but 
stern campaign, an interest peculiarly its own. Both the Governor 
General and the Commander- in Chief were in the field, sur- 
rounded by their nearest relatives and most attached friends. 
Sir Henry had his eldest son with him as private secretary — an- 
other, a mere bay, his aide-de-camp — and a nephew. Col. Wood, 
attached to his personal staff. Sir Hugh Gough had a son-in-law 
and a nephew with the army, of whom the former now lay severely 
wounded at Moodkee, while the latter, though very young, com- 
manded one of the cavalry brigades. Moreover, there had accom- 
panied the Governor- General, an illustrious stranger, one of the 
Princes of Prussia, who, though a traveller in British India for 
information, could not, consistently with the habits of his race, 
smell gunpowder without placing himself in the hottest of the 
fire. These family groups — for such they well deserve to he 
called — came together, in a night like this, with more than usual 
sympathy; and very bitter were Mr. Hardingc’s feelings, when 
his father, remonstrating against such an uncalled-for exposure of 
a life which was very dear to him, and which, as a civilian, the young 
man was not morally justified in hazarding, ordered him to quit 
the field.* We wish that, without a breach of confidence, or 
doing outrage to feelings which are too holy not to deprecate dis- 
play, it were permitted us to make some of the members of these 
groups the heroes of their own tale. Our readers would in that 
case find that the language of nature constitutes the highest 
species of eloquence, and that all attempts to embellish or to 
retail at second-hand, narratives that have their groundwork in the 
affections, are worse than unprofitable. 


* We ahull, we hope, be ]iardoned for mentioning that, Mr. Hardinge, originally 
destined for the army, is understood to have been forced to change those views in con- 
sequeuce of an accident which befel him while yet at school or college, and which 
occasioned the amputation of a foot 


‘ The 
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* The long night/ as Sir H. Gough describes it, wore away; and 
at dawn on the 22nd the line was again formed. As it had been 
the previous day, so it was arranged now — that the horse* artillery 
should coyer the flanks, and the heavier pieces combine their fire 
in the centre ; but a very brief practice showed that for an artil- 
lery combat we were overmatched. Down went our artillery, 
men and horses ; tmd guns and ammunition-carts, struck in every 
part, rolled over or blew up with a frightful explosion. Once 
more, therefore, the bayonet was called upon to do double duty. 
The line of infantry cheered and pressed forward ; but such was 
the weight of round and grape-shot that, for a moment, it seemed 
doubtful whether even their indomitable spirit would be able to 
resist it. And here came a little incident which reminds us of 
the more heroic times of warfare. The Commandcr-in- Chief, 
seeing a part of liis line reel and stagger under the fire, be- 
thought him that/ if he could divert even a portion of the can- 
nonade for a few moments to another point, the crisis of the 
battle would be passed. He forthwith rode forward, attended by 
a single aide-de-camp, and making himself prominently conspi- 
cuous to the Sikh gunners, moved slowly to one side, as if for the 
purpose of reconnoitring their intrenchmcnts close at hand. In an 
instant almost every gun in the battery was turned upon him. 
The shorplouglied up the dust about him, so as well nigh to 
hide both him and his horse from tlie enemy’s view : yet not one 
took effect ; and so complete was the diversion that the line of 
infantry felt as if relieved, and, with a shout, sprang forward. 
The next instant saw the redoubt, with all the artillery which 
it contained, in their possession. 

Complete success attended the advance of the British line. 
Our troops carried the inner works, entered the village, and then 
bringing up their shoulders, swept the whole of the position. 
Conspicuously in front rode Sir Hugh Gough on the right, and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, attended by his young son, on the left; anil 
when the line halted there arose such a shout — such a cheer of 
congratulation to both leaders — as must have filled even their 
veteran hearts with pride. But not yet were the perils of the 
day over. The movement, on which Sir Hugh Gough had 
counted as probable, was already begun by the Sikh army of 
reserve. It had marched from its camp above Ferozepore early 
in the morning; and now the advanced guard, at the head of 
which Teigh Singh had placed himself, opened upon our troops a 
murderous fire of artillery. The cavalry, which had acted here- 
tofore in support, was ordered up to check the advance ; and such 
of the guns as continued serviceable accompanied them. But the 
practice of the Sikhs was so accurate and rapid that the native 

troopers 
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troopers could not face it; they fell back in confusion. Never- 
theless the artillery maintained its ground, though terribly over* 
matched ; and the infantry showing a bold front, the enemy drew 
off. It was no retreat, however ; it was a mere retrogressive 
movement, executed for the purpose of gaining time for the 
arrival of supplies; and, by and by, thirty thousand infantry, 
with cavalry and guns in proportion, drew on. Now, at last — 
though only for moment — the heart of the noble Commander- 
in-Chief sank within him : — 1 The only time I felt a doubt,’ he 
writes, ( was towards the evening of the 22nd, when the fresh 
enemy advanced with heavy columns of infantry, cavalry, and 
guns; and our cavalry horses were so thoroughly done up that 
they could not command even a trot. For a moment, then, 1 
felt regret (and I deeply deplore my want of confidence in Him, 
who never failed me nor forsook me), as each passing shot left 
me on horseback : but it was only for a moment.** Who does not 
venerate the man who, after victory has crowned his efforts, is 
yet so lowly in his own esteem as thus to express himself? 

It is well known, that by a fortunate demonstration, which 
our jaded cavalry just retained strength enough to make, the 
Sikhs were led to believe that we were going to fall upon their 
flank in force. A panic seized them ; they abandoned their 
guns, and our infantry, ever undaunted, did not give them time to 
recover, for they advanced with a cheer, firing as they went, till 
they reached the pieces, which were instantly spiked. Moreover, 
just at this time a staff officer, whose case shall be explained 
presently, ordered the remains of our cavalry and artillery to 
retire into Ferozepore. They marched accordingly; and the 
Sikhs, conceiving that they executed a manoeuvre for the purpose 
of seizing the fords, and cutting them off from their own side of 
the Sutlej, fled with redoubled alacrity, and never stayed to look 
back till they had put the river between them and the Feringees. 

The battle was won : yet neither the troops nor their Generals 
could tell whether it might not be renewed on the morrow. The 
night was therefore passed in anxiety and watchfulness; and as no 
supply of provisions had as yet come up, the sufferings of all ranks 
were severe. Moreover, when daylight showed that the infantry 
alone were in position — that neither a battery of cannon nor a 
squadron of cavalry was at hand to support them- — there arose a 
general feeling of indignation first, and by and by of extreme 
thankfulness that the confidence of the enemy had been destroyed. 
It is fair to add, however, that neither artillery nor cavalry could 
have rendered any effectual aid to the infantry, had both arms 
been present. The last cannon-cartridge was expended ; and as 
to the troop-horses, they were so completely knocked up, that for 
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purposes of manoeuvre, far more of a charge, they had become 
useless. Nevertheless, the removal of both to Ferozepore having 
been effected through the blunder of an inferior officer, he was 
put in arrest; dll it was found, on medical examination, that, 
he laboured at the time under an aberration of intellect. 

No man who took part in the bloody battle of Fcrozeshah 
will ever forget the order which the Governor-General issued 
to the army in the course of the 23rd. It paid the tribute 
that was due to the heroism of the troops, and informed India, 
and indeed all the world, that the arms of England were still 
triumphant; but it did more — it invited the survivors from the 
fight to assemble near the Governor- General’s tent, and to unite 
in returning thanks to the Lord of hosts for the success with 
which he had crowned their efforts. Honour be to the noble 
soldiers who, amid the triumph of a great victory, were not 
forgetful of the source whence all strength and true glory come ! 
For they who thus bring in the close of a day of carnage, rob 
war itself of a portion of its horrors ; and it is known that in 
private, as well as on the public occasion referred to, many a 
knee in that army was bent in prayer and praise — the Com- 
m&nder-in- Chief and the Governor* General both setting the 
example, though blushing, as religious soldiers are ever apt to 
do, \vlien«urpriscd in the performance of so righteous an act. 

The loss in these operations was very great, and it included 
many officers of high character and promising reputation. 
Major Broadfoot, the political agent, a man of first-rate talent 
and admirable acquirements, was among the killed ; as were 
Colonel Wallace and Major Somerset,* the brave son of a brave 
and most distinguished father. As to the European regiments 
engaged, they were thinned beyond all calculation ; the 62nd, 
in particular, having left more than half of its numbers on the 
field. Nevertheless, the victory, considered iii a political as well 
as a military point of view, was worth all that it cost. Whatever 
prestige had heretofore attached to the Sikh name was dispelled. 
The protected Rajahs, instead of throwing themselves into the 
arms of the enemy, hastened to make such amends as their fears 
dictated, and the whole of the country up to the left bank of the 
Sutlej was safe. 

Though twice defeated, and considerably reduced in point of 


* Major Somerset was not killed on tbe spot. Tcnibly wounded, he was found, at 
the close of the first clay's fight, half frozen among a heap of slain, and the soldiers 
carried him to one of their fires. The warmth caused his wounds to bleed afresh ; and 
he said, * I am glad, ray lads, tliat I was with you to-day ; I fear that I can be of no 
use to-morrow/ So spake a worthy descendant of John of Gaunt, and expiied almost 
immediately. 

numbers. 
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numbers, the Sikh army was not yet subdued. It retreated 
in tolerable order towards the ford near Sobraon, leaving 
Ferozepore open ; and there crossing over, took up a position, 
which, according to usage in such cases, the chiefs began imme- 
diately to fortify. By and by, as the crippled state of the 
British army, especially in regard to ammunition, rendered a 
close pursuit on their part impracticable, the Sikh leaders took 
heart ; and laying a bridge of boats upon the stream, passed a 
portion of their army over again to the left bank, and set about 
intrenching. It is just to their military character, and to the pro- 
fessional skill of their European advisers, to state?, that the posi- 
tions which they seized on both sides of the river were exceedingly 
strong. They had placed themselves on a bend of the Sutlej, 
where, from the depth and breadth of the stream, it gave ample 
protection to their Hanks ; while the front of their line, to the 
extent of perhaps a mile and a half, they covered with batteries, 
redoubts, and strong breastworks. Moreover, they formed this 
intrenched camp so that it should be open everywhere to a 
plunging fire at five hundred yards’ distance from the high grounds 
on the opposite (their own) side of the river ; and placing their 
heaviest cannon in battery upon these heights, they crowded their 
works on the British side with field artillery. Thus by a tete-de- 
pont, which with some reason they came in time to regard as im- 
pregnable, they covered the bridge and fords, retaining thereby 
their hold, so to speak, on the protected states, and having it in 
their power, at any moment, to resume the offensive. 

It was impossible for Sir Hugh Gough to prevent this. He had 
done wonders, considering the means at his disposal, and enjoyed 
the confidence of his troops so completely, that there was nothing 
which they would have hesitated to attempt. But for the present 
he was not in a condition to hazard more than a bold front to the 
enemy. Accordingly, after allowing a few days for rest, and 
seeing the dead buried, and the wounded perfectly cared for, lu? 
advanced towards the Sutlej ; and establishing his head-quarters 
at a place called Bootanwallah, observed the whole course of the 
river, from Hooper down to Mendote. 

During the remaining days of December and the early portion 
of January, 1846, the British and Sikh armies continued to face 
one another. The enemy worked steadily at his intrenchments, 
and received from day to day such reinforcements and supplies 
as the neighbouring capital could furnish. We, on the contrary, 
i waited for the coming up, from afar, of men, horses, cannon, 
! ammunition, and treasure, which arrived slowly and by driblets. 
At the same time care was taken to secure every important post 
throughout a line of not less than five-and-twenty miles in extent. 

On 
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On the extreme right lay B rigadier* General Curctons brigade 
consisting of two regiments of native cavalry* the 16th lancers, 
and a troop of horse - artil 1 ery ; it watched the Hurrfjcee Ghaut. 
Communicating with him to the left came the infantry divisions of 
Sir Harry Smith, Major-General Gilbert, and Sir Robert Dick. 
Then succeeded two brigades of cavalry under Major-General 
Sir J. Thackwell; and Major-General Grey’s infantry corps 
formed the left. All these were in communication, stretching 
from Mukhoo, on the right, to Attaree, about eight miles from 
the cantonment of Ferozepore, on the left, with the mass of the 
artillery parked in the centre, and batteries here and there where 
their presence seemed to be required. But besides the piquets 
of horse and foot which covered him, as a matter of course, Sir 
Hugh Gough liad other corps, widely but necessarily detached 
from all these. For example. Brigadier Godby held Loodiana 
with one regiment of native infantry, a battalion of Goorkas, and 
a battery of guns. The cantonments of Ferozepore were occupied 
by Sir John Li tiler’s division, and two regiments of native infantry, 
with guns, observed the Gunda Singwalla Ghaut, in advance. 
Finally, the roads in the rear, from Sirhind to Bussean, were 
covered with convoys on the move ; horse, foot, guns, Kuropeans, 
and natives, all pressing forward to take their shave in the ope- 
rations that were impending. The British force collected or as- 
sembling on the Sutlej towards the end of January may be taken, 
in round numbers, at 30,000 of all arms, divided into thirty-one 
battalions of regular infantry, and nine regiments of cavalry; 
besides artillery, horse and foot, and a considerable amount of 
irregulars. 

Though they kept no portion of their field force on our side of 
the river, the Sikhs continued to draw from certain feudatories 
there considerable supplies. They had once made a foraytas far 
as the outskirts of Loodiana, during which they burned some of 
the cantonments, and caused considerable alarm ; and at Dhurum- 
kote, a fortified village on the road from Ferozepore to Loodiana, 
they had established a magazine, under the protection of a force 
of Affghans, llohillas, and other mercenaries. Sir Hugh Gough 
determined to seize this depot, and detached for the purpose 
Major-General Sir Harry Smith with one of the brigades of his 
division. This was on the 18th of January, and Smith executed 
the service intrusted to him with promptitude and effect. But 
he was as yet only en route when the Commander-in- Chief received 
intelligence. that Runjoos Singh, with a large force of all arms, 
had crossed the Sutlej by the ford of Phil our, and was marching 
again upon Loodiana. It was of the utmost consequence to 
counteract this movement. With Loodiana in his hands, the 
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enemy would be able to interrupt the whole line of the British 
communications, and might, even if successfully resisted there, 
operate unbreakable mischief; wherefore Sir Hugh Gough, 
running great risks for tlic accomplishment of a great purpose, 
ordered Brigadier Cureton to join Sir H. Smith, and Brigadier 
Wheeler to movej in support with as little delay as possible. It 
is not necessary to describe how these officers did their part, or 
with what .admirable skill Smith handled his division, extricating 
himself, in the first instance, from the hazards of a premature 
action, and ultimately overthrowing at Aliwal the corps cVarmce 
which he had previously outmanoeuvred. At the same time let us 
not forget, while we give our warmest praise to Sir H. Smith and 
his gallant followers, that the merit of having planned and risked 
the delicate operation attaches entirely to the Coimnander-in-Chief. 
lie knew that a mighty stake was at issue. He did not hesitate, 
therefore, to weaken himself — more, perhaps, than the generality 
of leaders would have ventured to do — in order that Smith might 
be in force enough to command success ; and he secured his own 
safety from attack, while half his army was absent, by keeping, as 
he himself expresses it, * the enemy in a constant fidget/ Never 
was Sir Hugh Gough so active, reconnoitring, cannonading, and 
making all manner of demonstrations, as at a time when his power 
to strike had gone from him ; and he reaped his reward in the 
victory of Aliwal, of which he was not less proud than of any other 
throughout the campaign.* The 


* The following characteristic letter Aoin the Commandcr-in-Chief to his agent in 
IveJaml will be read with much interest. It shows that in tlu* midst of his own 
anxieties he was never unmindful of others : — 

‘ January IS, 18 Id. 

1 George will communicate all the news. The public despatches will enter into 
details. I therefore can only say that 1 look forward to a glorious termination, under 
the protection and guidance of an all-wise and all-gracious .Being. He has largely 
dealt blessings to me. Let me not be a niggard, in the hour of their distress, to my 
tenants and labourers. Remit as much as you please of the rents of the first — advance 
as much as you please for the wants of the otheis.* 

We wish that the delicacy — the excess of delicacy, may we not call it,*?— -of Lord 
Gough’s family did not stand between us and some of thp vivid and touching letters 
which he addressed to them from vaiious positions during this memorable campaign. 
That, however, which we cannot do diicclly, we may endeavour to accomplish indi- 
lectly, by showing how others thought and wrote about their chief; and the following 
extiacts from the correspondence — first of a staff officer high in rank, and next of a 
sergeant employed as a clerk at head-quarters — seem sufficiently to serve our pur- 
pose 

‘ January 13. 

4 Sir Hugh is a wonderful man. This morning early he went off to inspect every 
regiment in the whole line, a distance of many miles. At one o'clock he returned, 
having been out since five : we all crying out. lor breakfast — he seeming to care very 
little whether he got any or not. He really astonishes e\c»iy one; seldom rides less 
than thirty miles of a day, reconnoitring ; and as fresh and active, or more so, than any 
young man in the camp. Withal he is so full of gratitude arid love to God— so ani- 
mated, so cheerful, and full of life — that he puts us all to shame/. 
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The brilliant day of Alivval settled the question of security to the 
British communications, and effectually frustrated any hopes which 
the enemy might have cherished of being able to remove the 
war to a greater distance from their own capital. It likewise 
left the British chiefs free to use their own discretion with regard 
both to the time and the manner of penetrating into the Punjab : 
for all accounts represented the Sikh soldiers as so humbled at 
last by the succession of reverses that there was no probability 
of their again venturing to act on the offensive; and to strike 
at them, while in this frame of mind, seemed at once agree- 
able to good policy, and due to the prestige of invincibility with 
which the British army was surrounded. At the same time, 
there were many weighty arguments in favour of delay. In the 
first place, we were not yet so strong, particularly in heavy cannon, 
as we expected to be ; and our stock of ammunition was small. 
In the next place, Sir Charles Napier, who had been sent for at 
the opening of the campaign, was in full march with 15,000 men 
upon Moultan, and might be expected shortly to reach it. And 
lastly, while the Sikh position of Sobraon presented military fea- 
tures of extraordinary difficulty, there w-as every reason to believe 
that Gliolab Singh, whose descent from Janimoo had been re- 
ported, was coining to effect a revolution in our favour. On the 
other hand, the whole world of Asia expected us to put down the 
Sikhs by force. They had offered such a stout resistance hitherto, 
that, though worsted, they still appeared to stand on the same 
level with ourselves ; and to leave any one native army at liberty 
to boast that it had kept the field against us throughout the 
better part of a year, would be to place ourselves in a false 
position towards all other native armies. For the season was 
approaching which, even in the north-west of India, puts an 
entire stop to military operations ; and hence the delay of a few 
weeks would lead to a further delay of many, very much to the 
damage of our military reputation in the eyes of the Asiatic world. 
Under these circumstances, the Command cr-in- Chief took counsel 
with the Governor- General regarding the propriety of crossing 
the river immediately, and dictating, as both were confident that 

So speaks the staff officer. Now hear the orderly-room sergeant # 

‘ Lahore , February 19. 

‘ I have seen some little service both in China and at Gwalior; but the impression 
of the thunder of cannon and the loll of musketry, as also the awful loss of tfie enemy, 
will not soon be erased from my mind. Nothing like it ever happened in India : it is 
not likely such a hard-contested field will ever present itself in India again. A worm 
like mvself can scarcely be supposed to speak of great men, nor do I presume to do so ; 
but I shall merely echo the statements of others, which is to the effect that few indi- 
viduals know a person with the elasticity of spirits, under great privations, which 
belongs to Sir Hugh Gough ; and his escapes from danger heretofore have been quite 
providential. May God Almighty ever preserve him ! * 

p 2 they 
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they should be able to do, their own terms to a vanquished enemy 
in his capital. 

We have already referred to the nature of the Sikh position 
on the Sutlej. An entrenched camp, semicircular in shape, 
rested both flanks upon the deep water, and communicated 
with the high grounds about Sobraon by a bridge, with a 
good ford on either side of it. The enemy’s works were con- 
structed with great skill and care, and lay exposed, in the rear, to 
a plunging fire of heavy cannon at five hundred yards distance. 
The country being e\ cry where flat and open, all the approaches 
to the outer face of the camp must be made under a tremendous 
fire of artillery ; for though we had by this time about one hun- 
dred pieces with the army, and though some of these — both 
howitzers and guns — were of battering calibre, the enemy still 
surpassed us in the number as well as in the weight of their artil- 
lery. It was known that they had in position upwards of 130 
pieces, of which from sixty to seventy were field-guns, to the full 
as formidable as any which wc could bring against them. Under 
these circumstances a front attack must necessarily be attended 
with a severe loss of life ; and unless entirely successful — so far as to 
put us in possession of the whole of their field-train — it would hardly 
repay us for the cost. But was there any alternative? There 
was; and without pretending ourselves to offer any opinion in 
regard to the balance of chances on the one side or the other, 
we think it right to make our readers acquainted with the anta- 
gonist plans, between which it was the undoubted right of the 
Commander-in-Chief to choose. 

The object sought was to throw the British army with as little 
delay, and at as small an expense of life as possible, across the 
river; dislodging the enemy at the same time from his position at 
Sobraon, and threatening Lahore. Now there w^ero, or there 
might be, three methods of accomplishing this. The first and 
most obvious was to storm the entrenched camp ; the next, to find 
out some fords, above or below Sobraon, by which the camp 
might be turned ; the third, to take possession of an island in the 
Sutlej, as low down as Ferozcpore, and operate thence upon the 
rear of the enemy’s works. The second of these projects we men- 
tion only because it was incidentally started in debate ; it could not 
be pressed for this obvious reason, that there were no fords on the 
Sutlej available for any combined operations against the Sikh 
position or the intrenchments which covered it. But the third 
had a good deal to recommend it, though certainly it presented 
its difficulties too. The island of which it was proposed to make 
use lay fivc-and-twenty miles down the stream from Sir Hugh 
Gough's head -quarters. It was in itself five miles across, and 

could 
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could be approached from the British side only by boats, of 
which there were *at hand sufficient to transport four thousand 
men with six guns at a trip. The island, moreover, was inter- 
sected by a nullah or cut, of which — after rain certainly, perhaps 
at other timesr— it was doubtful whether it could be forded. 
Now the calculation was, that four brigades would be able, 
between nightfall and dawn of day, to march from Bootanwalla 
camp, cross the island, and occupy the south side of the river. 
To be sure, this would give to the men a journey of thirty miles 
at the least ; and when all was done, nobody expected that more 
than eight thousand with thirty guns would be able to effect the 
passage. But eight thousand good troops could easily, it was 
contended, hold their own till, brigade after brigade being de- 
tached, and thrown across, they should be raised to sixteen thou- 
sand ; and then they were to advance against the flank and rear of 
the Sikh camp. Meanwhile a bridge of boats being laid down at 
G nnda Singwalla, Ferozeporc would become the base of our 
future operations ; and the whole army throwing itself upon the 
Lahore road would force the enemy to fight in the open country 
or to disperse. 

The objections to this plan were, first, that we could scarcely 
hope, considering how accurate the information of the Sikhs was 
known to be, that the night inarch would take place without the 
enemy being made aware of it. Bufto be made aware of our 
purpose — and to defeat it — would prove one and the same thing; 
for the Sikhs had as short a distance as we to move upon the ford, 
and there was no river for them to cross in boats. Moreover, 
all night-marclies are liable to go wrong. The columns might 
miss their w ray, or the men and horses knock up ; and as the 
island had not been closely reconnoitred, the obstacles presented 
by it might prove more formidable than was supposed. Again, 
did we not endanger our ow r n magazines by thus dividing our 
army in the presence of an enemy whose cavalry tvas so supe- 
rior ? Certainly the Sikh’s courage might fail him. It probably 
would, after the experience of so many defeats : but assuming 
that he retained any portion of his original hardihood, we were 
offering to him, in the execution of this flank movement, such 
advantages as we had no right, on any principle, to concede. 
On the whole, therefore, taking into consideration that the 
enemy was somewhat jealous of the Gunda Singwalla Ghaut — 
that he had there already a cavalry post of a thousand men, 
which he would be able to reinforce sooner than w r c could rcacli 
it from camp — the Commander-in-Chief came to the conclusion 
that the risks of the plan more than outweighed its promise of 
advantage!?. 


There 
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There remained only the first of the three projects. Sir Harry 
Smith was called in from Aliwal. The heads Qf the engineer and 
artillery departments were consulted in reference to the facility of 
providing adequate cover for the heavy guns ; because it formed 
part of the plan to shake the enemy in his lines by means of a 
vertical and enfilading cannonade, ere the infantry should be let 
loose to storm. And all difficulties being in the end removed, 
dispositions were made for fighting a battle, on which it was felt 
in both armies that the fate of the Sikh empire hinged. 

Right gallantly the army of the Sutlej fought, and nobly the 
Sikhs once more withstood them.* The battle of Sobraon (Feb. 
10) was as desperate an affair as ever occurred in the Fast; 
and the victory was decisive. The whole of the enemy’s guns 
remained in our possession ; and the river was choked with their 
dead. For well-timing his blow, Sir 11. Gough delivered it just 
as a fall of rain had rendered the ford difficult ; and that he all 
along looked to this contingency as a principal ingredient of 
success, his own letters, written long before the day of battle, 
demonstrate. 4 They have intrenched themselves,’ says he on 
the 2nd of February, ‘ upon the very brink of the river, at a 
bend where their guns from the opposite side enfilade not only 
the position itself, but the advance to it. I have done every 
thing to draw them out of it; but in vain. I now wait only some 
lucky opportunity ; but the ford is so good that the whole, guns 
and men, may pass over any night without my knowing it. A 
good fall of rain, which would swell the ford, or an accidental thaw 
of snow upon the hills, may enable me, when they have no means 
other than their bridge, to attack them. Were I to do so now, I 
could not push on to Lahore, for iny battering train is not up.’ 

That for which the noble old soldier hoped, came at last ; and 
the punishment which he was thereby enabled to indict upon the 
Khalsa troops, his own tender because true heart shrank from con- 
templating. 

With untiring activity the Governor- General hastened from the 
held of battle to Ferozepore, and superintended in person the 
construction of the bridge of boats, as well as the passage of four 
brigades, which had been kept in hand for the purpose of being 


* The personal courage of the Sikhs has been spoken of in all the public news- 
papers; but the following extracts from a letter written by a young aide-de-camp of 
the Governor-General, bring tlie fact more home than any which we have happened to 
meet with elsewhere: — ‘ I saw one fellow dash out of 1 lie batteries, sword in hand; 
and before ho was bayoueted he had himself cut down two of our Europeans.’ And 
again: — 1 We stopped one man who was levelling his musket at a dying Sikh in the 
river, to whom we promised protection if he chose to come to shore. The dying man 
shook his head, as much as to say that he would never give in to the Feringhees, and 
floated down the stream.’ 
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ferried over. The consequence was, that without the delay of an 
hour, the Punjab was entered, and that march begun which did 
not conclude till it had carried the victors to Lahore. 

■England and all Europe seem to have come to the same con- 
clusion as to t^he treaty of Lahore — namely, that it is as much 
marked by political sagacity on the part of the Governor- General 
ns by a wise moderation. He still keeps between British India 
and the mountain hordes of Central Asia, a power strong enough 
to restrain the latter should they aim at permanent conquests in 
the plain ; yet has so far weakened it by the severance of the new 
principality assigned to Gholab Singh, that we trust nil risk of a 
rupture with us, for many a day to come at least, is averted. 
He has shown to the people of the Punjab, that though able lo 
punish, the British Government is ready to forgive — and that its 
armies conquer as much through the* admirable discipline which 
prevails among the native battalions, as because of the dauntless 
courage and superior physical strength which distinguish the 
European above the hardiest of the Asiatic tribes. He has 
rounded off our territories to the best advantage, getting rid of 
the awkward connexion with a set of faithless chiefs, which for 
thirty years and more had hampered us ; and by pushing our 
proper frontier along the Sutlej to the Boas, he has at once 
strengthened our military position and added largely to the re- 
sources of the Indian empire. For these eminent services lie has 
been created a Viscount, the Crown and the Company vying with 
each other to do him honour; while his gallant companion in 
arms has in like manner been raised to the peerage, which he 
also richly merited. Long may the two lords live to wear their 
laurels. They have set to their countrymen in all time coming 
an example of disinterestedness and devotion to the calls of duty 
which cannot be overpraised. Their names are linked together, 
and the future historian will never separate them. Honour be 
to them and to all the brave — both living and dead — who fought 
beside them. 

* O who shall lightly say that Fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ; 

When, but for those, our mighty dead, 

All ages past a blank would be, 

Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed — 

A desert bare — a shipless sea ? 

They are the distant objects seen, 

The lofty marks of what hath been .’ — Joanna TJaiflic. 
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.Art. Memoirs and Cor region dunce of George, Lprd Lyttelton^ 
from 1734 to 1773. Compiled and Edited by Robert Philli- 
more, late Student of Christ Church. 2 veils., pp. 810. 
London, 1845. 

TT may seem at first sight rather presumptuous in a young 
author, as wo suppose Mr. Pliillimore to be, to re-write a 
Life already written by our great biographer; but Johnson’s 
Life of Lyttelton was but a sketch — reluctantly and hastily made 
— with few materials, and with, perhaps, somewhat of personal 
prejudice and pique.* We therefore saw with pleasure the 
announcement of a ‘ Life of Lyttelton 9 by r a gentleman whose 
name has hereditary claims to our respect, and who, in addition 
to all the information recently published concerning Lyttelton 
and his times, was, it appears, favoured with access to the 
archives of Haglev, and might be expected to execute bis work — 
not indeed without something of the partiality which writers gene- 
rally feel for their subject, and which Lyttelton deserves, but — 
with sincerity, accuracy, and discrimination. In these hopes, we 
are sorry to say, we have been disappointed, and have to intro- 
duce to our readers the most slovenly piece of biography (we use 
the mildest term) that we have ever seen. Mr. Pliillimore thus 
commences : — 

‘ When the manuscripts, preserved at Hagley, were entrusted to me 
for publication, one of two modes seemed open for my adoption — to 
print the letters in the order of their dates, or to interweave them into a 
biographical sketch of Lord Lyttelton, to whose correspondence, with 
the. exception of those set forth in the introductory chapter, they ex- 
clusively belong. 

‘ I trust that I have not erred in preferring the latter, which is of 
course infinitely the most laborious, to the former method ; it seemed to 


* Mr. Pliillimore accounts for Johnson’s dislike of Lyttelton by adopting Mrs. 
Piozzi's blundering gossip of a rivalry between them for the heart of Miss Boothby. 
This very absurd story was fully disproved in Mr. Croker's edition of Boswell, 
iv. 426, 55^. That there was some degree of splenetic feeling on the part of 
Johnsou appears from a few expressions of the Life itself, and from the resentment 
of Mrs. Montagu and all Lyttelton’s surviving friends ; but lliat it could have 
arisen from any rivalry about Miss Boothby is, from the ages and circumstances of 
all the parties, absolutely impossible. Y\ c can trace no cause of enmity, unless 
it was Lyttelton's ‘YVhiggism* (see Croker's Boswell, ii. 209). We believe that 
Johnson’s personal acquaintance with Lord Lj Melton was very slight, and we know 
that be was willing to have adopted a life written by any friendly band, and even 
applied to Lord W cstcote for that purpose in two very civil letters. We aie not 
surprised at Lord Westcote’s having declined that offer from a wish that his bro- 
ther's life might be written by so eminent a pen ns Johnson’s j but we suspect that 
Johnson was not altogether pleased with the manner of his lordship’s answer, whit h 
may have sharpened whatever there might have been of older prejudice : but, after 
nil, the Life, though not flattering, is not unjust, and Mr. Ph ill i more's volumes have 
added little to Johnson's facts and not slmken any of* his judgments. 

me 
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me to combine the advantages of being the most satisfactory to the 
Lyttelton family , and the most attractive to the general reader, because 
it presents to him each letter, if I may use the expression, set y however 
inartificially, in the history of the time to which it refers.’ 

The main defects of Mr. Phillimore’s mind, and of his work, 
are opened in this paragraph. His power, or at least his practice, 
of discriminating and distinguishing, is very narrow. It is true 
that a correspondence embracing any considerable portion of a 
man's life will be best elucidated and explained by a connecting 
narrative ; but where, as turns out to be the case with these 
Lyttelton papers, there is no continuous series — but only scat- 
tered letters, or at most small batches from a few persons, each 
covering a very limited period of time and having little relation 
to the general history of the individual — in such a case, we say an 
attempt at a connecting narrative is a difficult and awkward ex- 
pedient, and can never make a solid work. It is like trying 
to build a wall with a few disjointed stones by the help of a pro- 
fusion of mortar. Mr. Phillimorc’s exhibition of the Lyttelton 
correspondence is a piece of heterogeneous patchwork, of w hicli 
liis own coarse thread, twisted^ from other people’s materials, is the 
predominant ingredient. This opens another of his confusions — 
lie talks of each letter being set in the history of the time — 
but nothing can be in general more incongruous than the f letter ’ 
and the * setting.’ The setting required was not the history of 
the time, but that of Lord Lyttelton ■ while the profuse and inju- 
dicious extracts from the commonest books in which Mr. Phil- 
liinore * sets’- his scanty and often worthless materials, have, for 
the most part, as little direct relation to Lyttelton as to any 
other of the thousand persons entitled to a share in the history of 
the time. 

This preface also reveals another main fault of the work. Mr. 
Pliillimore confesses his wish to make it ' satisfactory to the 
Lyttelton family We do not quarrel with this inclination 
within reasonable limits — though, as a general rule, wc should 
be inclined to think that in writing the Life of a prosperous 
man — who had been profusely honoured and flattered by his 
contemporaries — the interests of truth might be best served 
by telling what should he ?/;;satisfactory to his family. Cut 
such Spartan sincerity is not to be expected, nor indeed de- 
sired from one to whom the friendship and confidence of a 
family intrust the papers, and with them the reputation of an 
eminent relative : and this is the reason why — as wc have often 
before had occasion to say — we look with no great favour at bio- 
graphical publications made by or under the auspices of ‘ the 
family No correspondence on any debated or debatable matter 
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can command our confidence unless we have the whole, without 
reserve; and when, as must happen in the lives of all public men 
— and as was frequently Lyttelton’s case — there is rivalry of 
character and conflict of evidence, selections from the docu- 
ments are really worse than nothing. We believe that Lord 
Lyttelton would have less to fear from a full disclosure of his life 
than most men. VVe have a high opinion of his integrity, his 
morality, his piety ; and we arc so satisfied that the whole truth 
might be told of him without any serious disparagement, that we 
feel that both veracity and taste are needlessly offended by Mr. 
Phillimore’s constant endeavour to palliate and extenuate, or, — 
more frequently still, — to misrepresent, or even totally to deny, 
any error or ridicule, however venial or slight, which in the 
course of his long life may have been imputed to Lyttelton — in 
defence of whose infallibility Mr. Phillimorc is as wrong-licaded 
and frequently as absurd as my Lord Peter himself. 

Passing from these more general defects, and proceeding to the 
details of the work, the first thing that strikes us is the astonish- 
ing carelessness or ignorance — we know not which to call it — or 
perhaps we should say, the union of both — with which Mr. Pliilli- 
more has executed the editorial portion of his duty. 1 1 is work 
has all the sameness and tameness, without the accuracy of a 
mechanical process, l ie seems to have read with sufficient, dili- 
gence, and made copious extracts from, all the ordinary hooks 
that relate to the period he treats of ; — Coxe’s Histories — Chester- 
field’s Letters — Horace Walpole — Glover’s and Waldcgrave’s 
Memoirs — The Parliamentary Debates — Tlie Chatham Corre- 
spondence— Boswell’s Johnson — Burke’s Works — Lord Mahon’s 
History, and so on; and liis narrative is so made up of uncon- 
nected scraps from all these writers, that there are hardly, we 
believe, errors excepted* ten lines that can he fairly called liis own 
in his two volumes. He very rarely distinguishes his borrowings 
by marks of quotation ; but he places at the head of each chapter 
a list of books, which we find on close examination (for lie tells 
us nothing about it) to he the names of the authorities employed 
in the course of the said chapter. This is a very convenient 
device ; it enables him to borrow wholesale, without being obliged 
to avow each individual — may we not call it — larceny by a sepa- 
rate reference. If also any critic should be so curious as to 
endeavour to trace the authority for any particular fact or phrase, 
this genc»ral reference sets him at defiance ; for though he may 
suspect misstatement or misquotation, it would he useless to 
look for the particular point — the needle — in the bundle of straw 
which Mr. Phillimore so generously lays before him. That 
this is calculation and not accident nor mere clumsiness, appears 

from 
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from this : — lie might have stated in half a page at tlvp head of 
the first volume all his authorities — but that would haye too openly 
revealed the latet dolus in gencralibus, and he therefore repeats 
them at the head of each chapter ; but how little need there was 
for such repetition — the headings of two or three chapters placed 
in the same order will show : — 


CHAP. XV. 

Hagley MSS. 

Pari i am. Hist. xv. xvi. 
Chatham Corresp. ii. iii. 
Annual Register. 
Adolphus’s Hist. i. 
Walpole’s Mem. ii. 
Burke’s Corresp. i. 


chap. xvi. 
Hagley MSS. 
Parham. Hist. xvi. 
Chatham Corresp. iv. 
Annual Register. 
Adolphus’s Hist. i. 
Walpole’s Mem. ii. 


CHAP. xvn. 
Hagley MSS. 
Parliam. Hist, xvi, 
Chatham Coiresp. iv. 
Annual Register. 
Adolphus’s Hist. i. 

Burke's Corresp. i. 


This affected superfluity of reference is a kind of Barmecide 
bill of fare — great show and no substance.* 

In an ordinary case vve should not think it worth while to notice 
any mere errors of the press or slips of the pen — they are mis- 
chances to which we all are liable, and as to which venimn paii- 
mnsque damusque vicissim : but in these volumes they are so fre- 
quent as to be really one of the chief characteristics of the work, 
and to render it our duty to exhibit two or three (out of fifty) 
specimens that arc obviously marks of the author’s carelessness, 
and not mere mistakes of the printer. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge , who was not 
born till 1774, and whom we still have the happiness to possess 
amongst us, induced, says Mr. Phillimorc (p. 597 j), * King 
George II. to turn out Mr. Pitt in 1758.’ 

An injurious and even malignant character of the Princess 
Dowager, borrowed from Horace , is attributed (p. 628) to Sir 
Kobert Walpole. 

Mr. Harris, the celebrated author of f Hermes,’ was, according 
to Mr. Pliillimore, ( Comptroller of the Household to Queen 
Anne / — being, if we credit other authorities, just five years old 
when Queen Anne died. 

A certain young lady, well known in history as Flora Mac- 
donald , is denominated by Mr. Phillimorc, on an important occa- 


* Such references as he does give are scandalously erroneous. Take one instance : 
in pages 57, 58, and 59, he gives a summary of Lyttelton’s opinions on various subjects, 
as recorded in the * Persian Letters with references to the particular letters quoted. 
These references, twelve in number, we endeavoured to test ; but after spending an 
hour in a search through the whole volume, found only one of the twelve correct. 

f We must here observe that. Mr. Phillimore, who never does anything like any oi.e 
else, carries the running numbers of his pages uninterruptedly through his two 
volumes — by no means a had plan when two volumes are thin enough to be hound in 
one : but will any one ever bind Mr. Phillimore? 


sion. 
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sion, when the poor girl’s life was in jeopardy, Flora Mac Ivon — 
a name we never heard, and which we suspect must have origi- 
nated in some cloudy recollection of the Flora Maclvor of Walter 
Scott’s romance — but even Flora Maclvor was not the type or 
shadow of Flora Macdonald of Kingsburg. 

Lord Chesterfield is not once only, but twice (pp. 46, \)8) 
dismissed from the office of Lord High Steward. 

* The publication of Bolingbroke’s “Works 5 * on the clay of Mr. Pel- 
ham’s death ; a coincidence made memorable by Garrick’s well known 
epigram — p. 460. 

He had seen, wc suppose, an often quoted stanza — one of 
eighteen — of Garrick’s ode on the death of Mr. Pelham, and, 
knowing no more about the matter, fancied it was an epigram . 

4 Glover’s ballad of “Hosier’s Ghost” was, before Mr. Campbell's 
iC Mariners of England,” perhaps the most national and beautiful poem 
of the kind in our language. 5 

4 Hosiers Ghost 1 * and 4 Campbell s J lari net's 1 are no more of 
4 the same kind ’ than chalk and cheese. Mr. Phillimore talks of 
4 Hosier’s Ghost,’ which is only a fine party ballad, as the best 
national poem until the 4 Mariners has he forgotten a really 
national song — written a few months after 4 Hosier’s Ghost/ under 
the immediate patronage of Lyttelton, by a greater poet than 
cither Glover or Campbell — commonly called Rule , Britannia f 

When he mentions that the Prince of Wales, after his quarrel 
with the King, spent the winter of 1 737 at Hath, lie thinks it 
necessary to give a description of ‘ that place, as made classical 
ground by the visits of Pope, Garrick , Chesterfield, Carteret, 
Pultency/ &c., — Garrick being at that time an unknown youth 
at Mr. Colson’s academy in Rochester. 4 There/ lie adds, 4 the 
unbending Chatham submitted to the severe regimen of the 
eccentric Dr. Chcvne, — Chcyne having died twenty years before 
the title of Chatham was created : and not content with these 
and several other anachronisms and absurdities, lie subjoins, in a 
note, another description of Bath, thirty years later , from — 
* Humphrey Clinker ! ’ and then adds, 4 See also Anstey’s 44 Bath 
Guide,” which was in fact, though published afterwards, the ori- 

* A shoit ami poor ballad (signed Sylvius) 1 On the Fleet under Admiral Hudduvft,' 
which appeared in the London Magazine lor October, 1739, seems to have given Glover 
the idea of his celebrated piece. One stanza is certainly the germ of the most striking 
of Glover’s, which was written in the following year: — 

* See what mangled ghosts appear 
Of brave tars untimely slain! 

How they smile at vengeance near! 

Vengeance due to cruel Spain!' 

ginal 
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ginal sketch of this [Smollett* s] picture Anstey’s work having 
been published in 17GG, and ‘llumphrcy Clinker’ not till 1771. 
Nor, even if he had been correct in his dates, can wc discover 
what the pleasantries of 17G6 and 1771 had to do with the 
politics of the Prince’s visit in 17G7. 

The history of the reign of George III. is, it seems, f unin- 
structivc in one season , but instructive in another * (p. G 10). 
We presume that season is a mispiint for sense;* but we 
heartily wisli that Mr. Pliilliinore had discovered cithc?r the 
season or the sense in which he might have read the history of 
George III. with instruction — for at present he certainly has 
attained but an imperfect and vulgar view of it. Lie tells us that 
the King’s letter to Mr. Pitt on the attempt to form a ministry 
in July, 176G, and the unreasonable pretensions of Lord Temple, 
which our readers will find in our article on Lord Chatham 
(Quart. Rev. vol. lxvi. p. 24S), — is ‘written in very barbarous 
English’ (p. 705) — a proposition which, unless Mr. Pliillimore’s 
own sUle is 1o be the standard of purity, we must hesitate to ad- 
mit. The letter itself is not only as good English as any hurried 
note usually is, but it has the higher merit of being unquestionable 
evidence of the good sense and good faith oi the King, and of 
the factious selfish spirit of the leading politicians with whom he 
had to deal. It suits Mr. Pliilliinore to sneer at the King on this 
occasion, because one of Lord Temple’s propositions was the 
bringing Lyttelton into the Cabinet. It was not the King, 
however, who objected to Lyttelton, but Mr. Pitt — who did so in 
contemptuous terms, which Mr. Phillimore passes over in silence ; 
and, to give importance to Lyttelton, adds that his rejection is said 
to have been the immediate cause of Pitt’s breach with Lord 
Temple, and to have dissolved a friendship that had been recently 
boasted of as indissoluble. Now, it is true that the result of the 
whole affair was a breach between Pitt and Temple (See W ilkes* 
Works, iii. 181, and Quart. Review , ubi supra): — but no one 
but Mr. Phillimore ever imagined that Lyttelton had any serious 
share in it — he was merely a fly on the wheel. 


* Correcting the press is a more difficult task than the iuexperienced would believe; 
and R*s for ir°s, and C’s for Gi’s, 3 for 8, 0 for 0, and so on, will occasionally escape 
even a practised eye: but, be the blame chielly with Mr. rhillimore, or with his 
printer, no hook recently printed in London swarms with so many and such ludicrous 
blunders as we find here. We have, for example, amidst some display of Court of 
Arrhei lore, those pious sovereigns William and Mary commended on account of a 
Commission* to certain bishops for the 'removing of manners’ (p. 355). We have 
Saucroft extolled for his proposal that ‘ things [absurd should be restored’ (p. 393) ; 
Hahelais is recorded as the historian of Portugal; and, in the same sentence, Ficde- 
rick of Prussia is condemned lor freetbinkiug more oilensive flmn that of Hoyle (.Mi) 
— meaning, perchance, Boyle. 
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But Mr. Phillimore is, we must observe, on every occasion 
prone to do injustice to George III. — not, we believe, out of 
malice, but because he finds such misrepresentations in Walpole 
and other prejudiced sources; and although, as our readers know, 
they have been all detected and refuted by later inquiries and 
better evidence, Mr. Phillimore reproduces them, either from 
ignorance, which wc can hardly suppose, or in compliance with 
the anti-monarchical spirit of that portion of the public press, 
whose favour, as is evident from many shabby indications, ho 
thinks it prudent to propitiate — he stints where lie thinks himself 
safe, and cringes where tie fears — the living cur is more respected 
by him than the dead lion! Thus tlic young Prince is charged 
in 1755 ( cet . 17!) with intriguing against his grandfather’ (p. 
486), when the real struggle, as even Mr. Phillimore cannot help 
seeing (ib. and p. 517), was that of the rival intrigues of Pitt and 
Fox, and, in his smaller way, of Lyttelton himself. Again ; the 
attempt in 1765 to introduce Pitt into the ministry is called an 
1 abortive intrigue,' which was defeated f perhaps by the haughti- 
ness of Pitt, but chiefly by the narrow-minded obstinacy of tlic 
King’ (641). We should rather have expected to hear that 
the c defeat of an abortive intrigue’ was a mark of good faith and 
good sense ; and we know that, in fact, the * narrow-minded 
obstinacy’ of the King was nothing but an honourable ^considera- 
tion for Lord Temple and George Grenville, whom — though 
he had no obligation to them, but indeed the contrary — his good- 
nature wished to reconcile with their imperious brother-in-law* — 
who rejected them at that moment only to unite them soon after 
in his factious attempts to embarrass their high-minded and 
good-hearted Sovereign. We abstain from entering into any 
details. We have already, in our articles on the ‘ Chatham Cor- 
respondence/ and, more recently, on f Walpole’s Memoirs,’ suffi- 
ciently j u stifled the good King’s views and conduct during the 
whole of that factious period, and only notice the matter at all to 
show how very backward Mr. Phillimore is in his study of * the 
history of George III/ 

We have upon our notes a hundred similar instances of haste, 
negligence, and ignorance — what we have product is enough, 
we fear some readers may think more than enough, to show 
primd facie Mr. Phillimore’s general incompetence. As we pro- 
ceed with a short view of the life of Lyttelton, we shall see that 
Mr. Phillimore has at least the merit, such as it is, of consistency 
in blunder. 

George Lyttelton was born in 1709. Mr. Phillimore does not 
give us the month or day, but they are stated in all the peerages 
as the 17th January, and, we presume, new style. He was the 

eldest 
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eldest of five sons of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, Baronet, by Christian, 
the younger of two sisters of Sir Richard Temple of Stowe, 
created successively Baron and Viscount Cobham. .Mr. Philli- 
more states 

‘ It is said that his birth happened two months before its due time. 

No confirmation however of this report is to be derived from 

any manuscript or oral tradition in the family.* — vol. i. p. 30. 

This is stumbling on the threshold — for it appears from till the 
peerages that his parents were married on the 8th (7th?) May, 
1708, and as he was born on the 17th January, 1709, it needs 
no f manuscript or oral tradition * to prove that he came be- 
fore his time; and the doctors, we believe, think that in# 
such cases it is more probably an anticipation of two months 
than of one. But this is not Mr. Phillimore’s only inad- 
vertence — he publishes in a subsequent page a letter from Lady 
Lyttelton at Hagley to Sir Thomas in London, dated the 8th 
May, 1733, in which she affectionately reminds him that ‘yester- 
day was the thirtieth anniversary of their marriage ’ — so that they 
would have been married in 1/03. We should have supposed 
that 1733 was a mere error of the press for 173S, but that Mr. 
Phillimore places Lady Lyttelton’s letter chronologically under 
the events of 1733; and, negligent as he is, it seems hardly 
credible that he should have both misdated and misplaced the 
very first document in his series ; but vve see no other solution of 
the difficulty. The other sons of this marriage were — 

Thomas , page of honour to Princess Anne : he died in 1729. 

Charles , successively Dean of Exeter and Bishop of Car- 
lisle; he was a diligent antiquarian, and Mr. Phillimore 
calls him ‘ the historian of his family,’ without condescending to 
tell us where that history is written. He alludes, we presume, to 
some MS. notes in the archives of Hagley, to which we find 
references in the ordinary peerages. He died unmarried. 

Sir Richard , an officer in the army ; he held several military 
and political employments, sat in three parliaments, and was 
in 175 7 made Knight of the Bath; he married the daughter of 
the second Duke of Bedford, relict of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
but died withottt issue. On the rupture between his elder brother 
and Mr. Pitt, Sir Richard seems to have adhered to the latter ; 
and as vve find little mention of him in these volumes, vve suppose 
there was no great fraternal intercourse. 

William Henry , successively governor of Carolina and Jamaica, 
and ambassador to Lisbon. He Was created in 1776 JLord West- 
cote of Ireland inherited in 1779, on the death of Bis nephew, 
the Lyttelton estates ; and was in 1794 created Baron Lyttelton. 
He was the grandfather of the present lord. 


Lad y 
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* <4dcr>ai$tcr, Hester Temple, married Richard 

Grenville, pf Wootton, ia Buckinghamshire, and succeeded to her 
(brother's estates and peerage, and was very soon after herself cre- 
ated , Countess Temple. She had seven sons, of whom the most 
eminent were — , 

Richard , born in 171 L — on his mother’s death, Earl Temple. 

George, horn in 1712, the celebrated minister, who married the 
M daughtex of Sir William Wyndham by Catherine daughter of 
Charles Duke of Somerset ; from them descended the Dukes of 
, Buckingham^ Lord Grenville, Lord Nugent, &c. 

Jamep, born ‘in 1715, who held many political offices, and was 
father of l^oru Glastonbury. 

4 lJf)iry f goyernor of Harbndoes, who sat in two pail laments ; 
apd Thomas a captain in thp na\y, who, while member for Bud- 
port,, was killed in Anson’s action of the 3rd of May, - *! 7 17- 

Ifhomas Pitt, of Boconnoc — father of the first Lord Camel ford, 
and elder brother of William Earl of Chatham — married Christian, 
sifter of George Lyttelton; and William Pitt himself mairicd 
Lady Hester Gremillo, the sister of Lord Temple. 

This extensive connexion, possessing very poueiful pailia- 
mentary interest, and combining a variety of personal and political 
talent unparalleled in our annals, soon rose into importance, and 
formed a party called, till Lord Cobham’s death in 1719, the 
(Jobhamites, and subsequently the Grenville cousins, and in derision 
** the Cousinhood.* And we have been thus minute in our notice 
U&*thesc family connexions, because, although the alliance was 
frequently interrupted by the vicissitudes of party and personal 
interests, they were not only the mainspring of Lyttelton’s for- 
tune, but influenced in various ways the destinies of England for 
aba\ c half a century. 

Lyttelton was educated at Eton and Oxford. Mr. Phillimore, 
who never scerns to take any trouble to inquire for any informa- 
tion which he does not find on the surface, gives us no details, 
nor even dates of his pupillary life. Dates arc the landmarks of 
biography, even more, if it be possible* than of history — and in 
this case would have a peculiar inteiest ; for € at JE toil Lyttelton 
was,’ says Johnson, f so much distinguished, that his exercises were 
recommended as models to his schoolfellows.’ We have cndca- 
\oured to repair Mr. Phillimore’s omission ; but on inquiring, 
were surprised to find that there >vas no register kept in that 
great school of what they call oppidans — nine-tenths of the num- 
bers — that a few old MS. lists exist iu private hands, but that the 
present master had not seen in any that had fallen in his 

w ay, the ntftnej* inquired after — Pitt and Lyttelton ! On further 
inquiry, however, w e found that one of the under masters pos- 
sesses 
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sesses one of those MS. Jist£ of which the names of 

Lyttelton and, a little lower in the school, two Pitts occur ; but 
these rannot have been at that date the Lyttelton and Pitts that 
we are curious about — perhaps a brother of Lyttelton's and cou- 
sin s of Pitt's. 

* It may/ says Mr. Phillimore, 4 be well here to observe that almost 
all the printed dates of his poems are strangely inaccurate. The verses 
on M Leonidas ” are dated in 1734, more than two years brforeikepoem 
was written.*-*-]}. 100. 

This seems conclusive, and yet we have a suspicion that even 
in this so apparently clear case Mr. Phillimore is again wrong; 
for by an odd coincidence we find that Matthew Green, who dieft 
and whose* poems were published by Glover himself before 
Leonidas appeared, * presages* says Dr. Anderson, * Glover’s 
literary eminence in an evident allusion to Leonidas, which Glover 
had begun when very young,’ So long a poem would naturally 
he some years in the loom; and if Green saw Leonidas in MS., 
why not Lyttelton? Indeed, in reading the verses, ojie sees that 
they must have been written while Leonidas was in progress i — 

4 Go on, my friend, thy noble task pursue / &c. 

The verses were perhaps intended to precede, after the old fashion, 
the main poem ; a'hd as they seem to have been written before 
Leonidas was published, the date of 17«34 may be right. We 
know not on what authority Mr. PhilJiinore thus pronounces that 
* all the printed dates are strangely inaccurate ’ — Gracchus de shdi- 
tione querens — he seems not aware that most of the poems 
their dates were printed in Dodsley s Collection in 1755; Dodsley 
being personally known to Lyttelton, and having probably re- 
ceived the poems thus dated from his own hand ; and they were so 
reprinted by Lyttelton’s nephew and executor, Mr. Ayscougli, in 
his Collected Works. If therefore Mr. Phillimore had any reason 
lor doubting these dates, he should have stated it. 

At Eton is said to have been written a 4 Soliloquy of a Beauty 
in the Country * with anneasy flow of verse and pleasantry, much, 
we think, hoybnd the ordinary powers of a schoolboy : — 

4 Oh ! avails it to be young and fair. 

To mo\% with negligence — to dress with care ? 

What worth have all the charms our pride can boast, ^ 

If all in envious solitude be lost ? 

Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel. 

Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle. 


" Would it not be desirable that as many of those manuscript lists as can be 
found should be deposited in the College archives ? 

VOL. LXXVIir. NO. CL V. Q H° w 
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Hpw has my conscious heart with triumph glowed ! 

How have my sparkling eyes their transport showed, 

At each distinguished birth-night ball to see 
The homage due to Empire paid to me ! 

• • • • 

Changed is the scene ; and all my glories die* 

Like dowers transported to a colder sky : 

Lost is the dear delight of giving pain, 

The tyrant joy of hearing slaves complain. 

In stupid indolence my life is spent, 

Supinely calm, and dully innocent ; 

Uhblest I wear my useless hours away, 

Sleep — wretched maid! — all night, and dream all day: 

• • • • 

Now with Mamma at tedious whist I play, 

Now, without scandal, drink insipid tea ; 

Or in the garden breathe the country air. 

Secure from meeting any tempter there.* 

This is lively, and although too obviously modelled on Pope, it 
has here add there a touch of reality that we suspect may ha\ i» 
been furnished by the domestic scenes of llaglev. (See J f orbs, 
lett. xiv.) It ought, however, to be observed that these versejs 
were not published, that we know of, till 1705, and may have been 
pointed and polished by the author’s maturer taste. 

At Eton, says Mr. Phillimore, Lyttelton, though his father was 
in office, 

4 appears to have eaily imbibed the spirit of the “ boy patriots ” of the 
day. In some verses written at school on “ Good Humour,” he as- 
cribes that characteristic quality of Walpole to Wyndham and Pitt.' 
— pp. 33, 34. 

Nonsense ! The denomination of ‘ boy patriots * was earned 
and given ten or a dozen years later — when the young men came 
into parliament —but at this period Sir Thomas Lyttelton was in 
office, a Lord of the Admiralty, and the whole cousinhood, old and 
young, were no doubt staunch Walpo^ians; — the fathers and 
uncles certainly were, and — as far as they thought of such things — 
so probably were the sons and nephews. Sir Robert was then at 
the height of his popularity and power, and we fcannot com- 
prehend how the praising of two schoolfellows for 'good nature’ 
can be by any perversity tortured into a political feeling. Lyttel- 
ton addresses to his friend Wyndham some very commonplace 
doggrel : — 

4 Bu^ sure, good nature is your noblest praise : 

This magic power can make e’en folly please ; 

This tJf Pitt’s genius adds a brighter grace, 

And sweetens every charm in Ccelia? s face? — Works. 

There 
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There is just as muck indication of patriotism in the allusion to 
Caelia as in those to Pitt and Wyndham. But the truth is that 
Mr. Phillimore confounds dates, parties, and persons; Jie had 
read of a * patriot Windham * and a ‘ patriot Pitt/ and finding 
the names, fancied he had found the men ; but the ‘ patriot 
Wyndham ' of that* day Was Sir William Wyndham, the cele- 
brated Jacobite, whose politics Lyttelton detested, and who was 
no schoolfellow of his, having been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Queen Anne about the time that Lyttelton was born ; and as 
to the Whig patriotism of the Pitts, it was as yet, literally, in 
the shell. 

If we were to adopt Mr. Pliillimore’s theory that the versi- 
fying a young friend’s name is to be taken as a pledge of political 
attachment, Lyttelton’s having addressed, at Oxford, a much 
more considerable poem to Edward Walpole , Sir Robert’s second 
son, would lead us to a contrary opinion of liis political feelings. 
But the truth is that the lines have no political tendency at alln~* 
the Wyndham meant was not Sir William, but his son Charles , 
afterwards Lord Egrcmont ; and the Pitt may have been either 
Thomas or William ; but whichever was meant, neither of the 
hoys could have been at this time a patriot ; and finally, as to 
Lyttelton’s supposed opposition to Walpole at this early stage of 
his life, it appears that when he went abroad, some years later, he 
carried with him friendly letters of recommendation from Sir 
Robert. The patriotism of all these young gentlemen dates more 
probably from Cobham’s quarrel with Walpole on his dismissal 
from his regiment in 1733. 

f At Oxford/ says Johnson, ‘ Lyttelton stayed not long / which 
Mr. Phillimore, still giving no dates, nor taking any other notice 
of his college-life, further abbreviates into f a very short stay.’ It 
seems however that Lyttelton stayed at Oxford a couple of years. 
He entered as a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, the 4th 
of December, 1725 ; some of his verses are dated from Oxford 
in 1725, which must be the old style for the spring of 1726 — 
and he seems not to have left it till the spring of 1728. Prom a 
StwWit of Christ Church selected to write the Life of one of the 
ornaments of his own college, the exact academical chronology 
might have been expected. 

At Oxford he continued to cultivate his literary tastC k which, 

*■ however, as with most young authors, expended itself in imitations— 
beyond the feeble elegance of which Lyttelton, indeed, never rose; 
nay, his earlier works are, we think, positively bettei^han his last. 
Pope was then in the zenith of his deserved fan^ and naturally 
the ‘cynosure of labouring eyes/ and accordingly we find in the 

q 2 front 
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friVn't V>IT !Lj tteltori’i jio6hn3/afW the'marineY of "Pope's* 'Pastbtailtf— r 
itovprbgb ss t of Love, in 1 'four ‘Eclogues, 1 addtfei^ed Vt4pc?fcfiv^lJ 
Uf Pbrii — to Dodington (* who had himself written sOme veryl 
prilty love-verses, which have not been published ’) — (o Edwhrd 
Walpole, we presume a schoolfellow' or fellow-student — and his 
own uncje Lord Cobhain. Tins economical prodigality of Adu- 
lation. hy wjiich the oil of dedication is spread over the largest 
po&siule ^urface, seems to have begun by Pope in his c Moral 
EsfraysJ 11 and was followed by L)ttelton and by the greater names 
of Young ahd Thomson, who did little honour eithei to themselves 
oVf their patrons by these allotments of panegyric L) t tel ton’s birth 
.*ihd station relieve him fiom the imputation of any unworthy mo- 
fiV^y he Wits proud to be the friend and imitator of Pope, and was 
ilbt Sdrrj to gratify his private feelings by a public record of his 
friendships. His addi esses to his fi lends arc — unlike the sich- 
eriihg Adulation of Young — short, inoffensive, and not inappro- 
priate, but the eclogues themselves we abandon to Johnson's 
general and special condemnation of all such * moclv pastorals * — 
only adding that they would be still woisc if they approached 
rbality. * Damon and Delia, ciooks and flowers, are merely tire- 
some — Roger and Sukey,and the details of neatly the lowest and 
leaSt intellectual scale of human life, would be intolerable ; but 
need ndt pursue this topic — we aie in no danger of seeing the 
rerival (if either class of bucolics, and have done with authors 
Who OOnfeSsed to being * sillier than tlieir sheep * 

Johnson attributes to the same eaily period as the 'Progress 
Iff Hove' the ' Persian Letters' and this date seems confirmed by 
Lvtleltpn’s own evidence, who in a letter to Ins father of the 4th 
of February, 1 728, expresses his satisfaction at finding that Si f 
Thomas is pleased with his ' Persian Letters' Mi. Phillimore, 
Without noticing either Johnson's or Lyttelton’s authority, ot 
giving any reason of his own, states that the * Persian LetteVs 
wereprobably written in 1734.’ We should of courser adopt 
L^lt Alton’s own statement against Mr. Phillimore*s unexplained 
assertion, but that we see in the lctteis themselves several allif- 
siontt to events as late as 1734 For instance, the Persia riifaien- 
trons the dissolution of a parliament which had sat its seven yea ti 
{Lttt. liii.). This Whs true of the parliament dissolved in the 
summmMf 1734, and not of that dissolved, in 1727. And agaid 
{Lett. Xx H.) there is an allusion (as a note to Mr. Aysftmghs 
edition informs us) to the controversy on the protnotibn ; of Bishop 
Rurtdle, wbibh occurred in 1734, and so on. Frogf all th& We 
cbnHude that the work was originally sketched and partly ex^hted 
At Oxford, but that while preparing for the prp4s lh lrS4 hi whk 

' phbhkhed 
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published cpi'ty ^]17 t 33) if W ^qpantled ^n^ ocpa^rial 
and^epdotes, were added. Tfhjp point, on^ qf ,the feaisfc «pmai ri * 
portanfcjo L^ttphon’s literary life, we think that Phillun^re^ 
with the archives of Hagley open to him, mignt ^iaye ascertained 
and should not have left it to such a merely conjectural splutiorf 

as purs. „ t 

In the ' Persian Letteis,’ as in all his other wdrV^ 'J^ytt^ltyi^ 
is bu| an imitator «-the idea, the name, and some pjf ili'e dfjta^ls 
are borrowed from the f Lettres Per swines ’ of ^ the .pFesjjleiij 
Montesquieu — then in high repute. Johnson, iiqprp$sejJ per- 
haps with the idea that they wcie written by an Oxonian ,91 
eighteen, treats them slightingly as too ‘visibly thq p^oclijif^pt^pjt 
a very young man.* They would not, it is ti u^, thj^ty, yc^ysj 
later, have added much to the fame which Lyttelton had, { iatbeij 
by his rank than his writings, attained; but the\,^rc, we/Uiinlk- 
no contemptible production even for the age of twentyj-ft\e; spiff 
they may still be read with amusement and somp i^ormptioq 
as to the manners of the time. Their most seiious faplts to 
modern readers, savs Mr. Plnllimore, f arc occasioned ii]4eUcacies, 
both of thought and expression — which, .-vs well as tli^r extreme 
political opinions, was a subject of regiet to Lyttelton pi after-life.* 
The indelicacy, though probably now less visibly thap itj jyasip 
the original edition, is still too obvious ; but it was .the styfe ’of 
that day, and hardly exceeds the freedoms of some papeis ,w y the 
‘Spectator,’ and falls infinitely slioit of the licence of hisi original 
— the great French magistrate and moralist, as he is called. , tytr. 
Phillimprc should have told his readers where .Lord, Lytte^tqn 
had expressed any such contrition : it is not improbable — fop hf 
w r as a man of delicate taste, as well as good principle^ — but jWje 
do not recollect it. We are aware that hq says, in an undated 
letter to Warburton, that he is printing a new edition, of tjbc 
‘ Persian Letters,’ in which ‘ he hopes that there vyijl bq nothing 
\vhich can be misconstrued into free-thinking in the bad sense of 
the word* (Warburton s Remains, p. 213) — but this dops t iqvL 
warrant Mr. Phillimore’s statement, and indeed wp do not thin# 
that £e has t seen the volume we quote. On the point of extreme 
politics, also, we must say in Lyttelton's behalf that, Tories as 
we are, wc do not see in the political doctrines of the work any- 
thing that a moderate Whig should in after life seriously, regret. 
Nq doubt, after Lord Cobham’s quarrel with Walpole, Lyttelton’? 
patriotism began’ to bloom rather too luxuriantly,, but he never- 
theless, Expresses on some leading topics a sounder judgment than 
hp afterwards exerpispd ip his own political life, and it is piquant 
to find one who was so soon, to be distinguished ps one of, the 
most factious parliamentary orators, reckoning among the evils 
4 w of 
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of our representative system and the dangers to our constitution 
4 the abuse of the thing called eloquence/ which he says 

4 seduces those whom money will not corrupt. It is t&e most perni- 
cious of all our refinements, and the most to be dreaded in a free coun- 
try. To speak truth is the privilege of a freeman — to do so roundly 
and plainly is his glory; but the thing called eloquence here is of 
another kind ; it is less the talent of enforcing truth than of imposing 
falsehood. Nor is wisdom a quality necessary in the composition of an 
orator — he may do very well without it provided he has but a happy 
faculty of discoursing smoothly and asserting boldly — und the greater 
the imposition is, the greater the reputation. The orator who can 
only persuade us to act against some of our lesser interests is but a 
genius of the second rate , but he who can compel us by his eloquence 
to violate the most essential is a veTy able man indeed , and will cer- 
tainly rise very high. It may be the custom in Persia to bestow em- 
ployments on such persons as may have particularly qualified themselves 
for them. You put the caie of the army and the marine into the hands 
of soldiers and sailors. You make one man Secretary of State because 
he has been bred in foreign courts, and understands the interests of our 
neighbouring princes. To another you intrust the revenue, because he 
is skilful in economy — but we are above such vulgar prejudices, such 
qualifications are not necessary amongst us : to be fit for any or all 
of these posts one must be a good speaker in Parliament / — Pers. 
Lett . xliii. 

It seems as if he was describing, with a prophetic pen, the 
declamatory career of Pitt, and his own future appointment to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer,* 4 a great office/ says Johnson, 
4 which requires qualifications which he soon found himself to 
want/ 4 He could not/ says a favourable critic, * accomplish the 
most ordinary sum in arithmetic/ This Mr. Phillimore attempts 
in his usual style to controvert — but with, as far as we see, no 
other grounds than that the other view is probably more 4 satisfac- 
tory to the Lyttelton family / 

Towards the close of his residence at Oxford, in the winter of 
1727, he seems to have produced his blank — peculiarly blank- 
verses on 4 Blenheim Castle / towards the due celebration of which 
he invokes the assistance of Minerva — patroness of arms and arts 
—who, in that double capacity, assisted Marlborough in winning 
the battle and Vanbrugh in building the house — while for the 
description of the park he relies on ‘ Thalia, Sylvan maid ! * and 
likens the Duke himself to Alexander the Great. Amidst stich 
common-places, one passage, though not original, is at least 
amusing. The old Whig Sibyl, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
temifids him of the gentle fascinations of Eve in Milton’s Eden ; 

4 — ■ * ■ But not alone 

In the culm shades of honourable ease 


Great 
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Great MaTlbro* peaceful dwelt: indulgent hca\cn 
Gave a companion of his sorter hours, 

With whom conversing he forgot all change 

Of fortune and of state ; and in her mind 

Found greatness equal to his own, and loved 

Hims^f in her.* , 

The poem, however, records an historical fact which we do not 
recollect to have seen elsewhere : 

c — On Iiochsted's plain, 

The theatre of thy glory, once was raised 
A meaner trophy by the imperial hand : — 

Extorted gratitude; which now the rage 
Of malice impotent, beseeming ill 
A regal breast, has levelled with the ground . 

Mean insult 1 This , with better auspices 
Shall stand on British earth/ 

The Duchess felt, no doubt, and warmly expressed, her appro- 
bation of her young panegyrist, but her capricious gratitude did 
not remember him in her Will, as she did the factious activity of 
Pitt by a legacy of 10,000/., and Chesterfield’s by one of 20,000/. ! 

Early in 1728 he left Oxford, and proceeded, as was then the 
routine with young men of family and fashion, to complete his 
education by the Grand Tour — as a visit to France and Italy, 
sometimes including Germany, used to be called. 

Here commenced a series of letters to his father, published by 
Mr. Ayscough in 1775, and which, says Mr. Phillimore, ‘arc the 
main source of the writer’s history for the next three years that 
is to say, that he has nothing to tell us of this period but what the 
world has so long known. These are, however, some, points 
which — if the originals of these letters are at Hagley — Mr. Philli- 
more could have explained. 

When the letters were published, some of the persons mentioned 
were only designated by initials, and several allusions and anec- 
dotes were left unexplained, out of deference, no doubt, to per- 
sonal feelings. But at the end of a century we should have 
thought the explanation of such passages as relate to Lyttelton's 
personal history, one of the first duties of a biographer. For 
instance : — 

i Luneville , June 8, 1728.’ 

* Dear <Sijr, — I heartily congratulate yoh upon my sister f e marriage, 
and wish you could dispose of all yout children as much to your satis- 
faction and their own. Would to God Mr. P— had a fortune equal to 
his brother’s* that he might make a present of it to my pretty little 

M ; but unfortunately they have neither of them any portion, but 

an uncommon share of merit, which the world will not think them 
much the richer for/ — Works , Letter iv. 


This 
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XbU iparriage was, we suppose, that of Thomas Pitt with 

S tum Lyttelton, the eldest of Sit* Thomas’s daughters. Mr. 

itnpre, in bis account of the family, tells* us that the other 
daughters — including Mary — died young. She, however, was not 
so young, it seems, but that Lyttelton wishes skemight have been 
matched with Mr. P — , a person of great merilWut small fortune 
—‘•no doubt, William Pitt. Soon after occurs a move obscuic 
pafc$ag£ : — 

‘ What you tell me of amazes me. I shall obey your advice 

in being cautious how I think any man my friend too soon, since he 
whose affections I was so sure q/'lms so injuiiously convinced me of my 
mistake. — Worhs , Letter xiv. 

If Mr. Phillimore had the originals of these letters before 
him, and if, as we suspect, the person here alluded to was one 
who had a considerable influence on Lyttelton’s subsequent life, 
we think he ought to have supplied the name. And again, 
Mr. Phillimore might lia\c ascertained whether ‘young Mr. 

W -» , a very good Whig, as w'ell as a pretty gentleman,’ 

but whose * father may force him to change his political senti- 
ments on his return,’ was. as we think, Mr, Wyndham, or Horace 
Walpole , who was at Venice at the same time, and whose 
father, thoirgh a professed Whig, had grown in oifice to be some- 
thing very like a Tory. There aie also several lacuna; in the 
series, which should have been, if possible, supplied. Wc do 
not imagine that much of either amusement or interest would 
be thereby added to the oiiginal collection, which is to read- 
ers of our day somewhat deficient in both; but as we ha>e the 
corrcsjWmdencc, we should be glad to have it as complete as. 
may be. \ 

Sir Thomas’s intention was that Lyttelton should make a long 
residence, for the purpose of acquiring the French language 
thoroughly, at Luneville, the capital of the little sovereignty ofi 
Lorraine-— -selected, no doubt, as a safer and less expensive resi-1 
dence thhn Paris. But the choice was not a good ojac. The 
Cutirt of Luneville, according to Lyttelton, was but a bad school 
either for manners or morals. Play* he found, was not merely; 
the constant amusement, but the only business of life. , He cpm-, 
plains that ‘the spirit of quadrille has possessed the land;’ that* 
thete was no admission into society but through that expensiye 
channel. The only interruption to play was the ducal chamet hftt 
Lyttelton was ‘ unfortunately,* he says, ‘ no more a sportsman 
than a gamester.' He very soon felt an honest and amiable dis- 
SMWfifctipn at this mode of life, and at the inconvenience Whith 
bis expenses might create at home. 


* Luneville , 
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. \LuneviUe %i August 18, — . 

‘ ©ear Sir^-rl wrote to you last post, and have since TeieWHd jourp , 
of the 20th .[July,]. Your complaints pierce my hear?. 1 AW, Si?, what ' 
pain must it give me to think that my improvement puts you to aWy 
grce of inconvenience : and perhaps, after all,' I may* return and'ttbtf 
answer your expectations. This thought gives itae’so much uneasiness *, 
that I dm ready to wish you would recall me, and sate the chavgoof ' 
ti a veiling. But ne : the world would judge perversely, 6*i d blame you 
for it. I must go on, and you must support me as your son.* — Wbrk$ 9 , 
Letter vi. 

He took a great dislike to Luneville, not merely on accoun/ of 
the gambling, and f the foppish ignorance, apd cpntempt^ of alj 
he had been taught to value,’ which was fashionably there, but 
also for a more personal reason, which he candidly imparts to his 
father: — 

* It is natural to us to hate the school in which we take the first Icti- * 
sons of any art. The awkwardness we have shown in bucIt beginnings' 
lessens us in the eyes of people there, and the disadvantageous prejudice / 
it lias given of us is never quite to he got over. Luneville Wds niff 
school of breeding, and I was there subject to quelquee bevues d'ecolierft 
The memory of these mistakes hangs upon my pnnd when I sun ^hei-c, f 
and depresses my spirits. This is the first and strongest reason ( A\hy X f 
cannot be happy in Lorrafne.*— /6., Letter ix. 

Lyttelton Was, all his life, distrait and awkward ; and we Suppose { 
had blundered into some breaches of the manners and eiiqueMp* 
of a punctilious and jealous little Court. Dr. Johnson, who* 
only knew him in later life, whon it may be presumed that, his, 
habits were much improved, insisted that the character ,of th** 
respectable Hottentot in Lord Chesterfield’s letters was meant fov > 
Lyttelton. It was certainly meant for Johnson himself* hut 
Lyttelton must have been very awkward to have afforded any 
colour for such a mistake. < 

With the rather reluctant consent of his father, who perhaps 
thought that lie was too much influenced in his distaste for* 
Luneville by these personal considerations, Lyttelton shifted hist 
quarters to Soissons, where was then holding the celebrated Cqn** 
gress at which General Stanhope, old Horace Walpole, and Mr.* 
Poyntz were the British commissioners. Lyttelton happening. ae-. 
cidfentalljr to make Poyntz’s acquaintance, was soon admitted to* 
his society and friendship, became domesticated in bis house, and 
was; somewhat irregularly, trusted and employed by him in the 
pft&ress of the negotiations. 4 This was a fortunate alliance for 
* . Lyttelton. 

* One of Lyttelton's letters gives a secret anecdote of Philip Y. of Spaiu which we 
do not recollect to have read elsewhere. The difficulties in these nefcotlktioris tftose 
chiefly from Spaiu, and particularly from the King’s stubbornness and paprve©; 

amounting 
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Lyttelton. At the termination of the Congress he accompanied 
Mr. Poyntz, who was appointed minister at Paris, and was, under 
his auspices, introduced at once into the most important business 
and the best society. In this way a year was spent, no doubt 
agreeably and profitably. ‘Mr. Poyntz was highly pleased with 
the talents and character of his young friend, which he describes 
with almost parental fondness in two letters to Sir Thomas, 
with whom he was previously unacquainted. These letters were 
printed by Mr. Ayscough; but as Mr. Phillimore has given some 
that had been before published, he ought to have reprinted Mr. 
Poyntz’s in extenso : they are important to Lyttelton’s history. 
We can find room but for a few short extracts. 

‘ Paris , January 22, 1720. 

* Sir, — I have received your two kind letters, in which you are pleased 
very much to overvalue the small civilities it has lain in my power to 
show Mr. Lyttelton. . . . Depend upon it, Sir, from the observation 
of one who would abhor to deceive a father in so tender a point, that he 
retains the same virtuous and studious dispositions which nature and 
your care planted in him, only strengthened and improved by age and 
experience ; so that I dare promise you, the bad examples of Paris or 
any other place will never have any other effect upon him but to con- 
firm him in the right choice he has made. Under these happy circum- 
stances, he can have little occasion for any other advice but that of sus- 
taining the character he has so early got, and of supporting the hopes 
he has raised. . . . He cannot fail of making you and himself 
happy, and of being a great ornament to our country, if, with that re- 
fined taste and delicacy of genius, he can but recall his mind, at a 



Thus early we see Mr. Poyntz hints at that speculative .and 
abstracted turn of mind which was, no doubt, the cause of Lyttel- 
ton’s never attaining habits of business, either in Parliament,*^ 
in office, and of his reputation as a. speaker being for * set 
speeches on grave occasions.’ Lyttelton repaid the partiality of 
Mr. Poyntz by some encomiastic verses, written in Paris ; and we 
believe that this once eminent diplomatist and statesman is now 

amounting in fact, to insanity, and 4 not always to be controlled, even by his.wife.’ 
His predominant desire was to abdicate, which he had done in 1721, but on the 
death of his successor resumed the crown. The same mania had now returned. 
* I hope/ says Lyttelton, * his Catholic Majesty will behave liimself a little like a 
King, since the Queen will have him one in spite of his teeth. About three months 
jagp she caught him going down stairs at midnight, in bis nightgown — to nbdhafe. 
HP was so incensed at the surprise and disappointment that he beat her cruelly, and 
would have strangled her bad she not called for help. This attempt of his alarmed 
her jterribly, and put hpr upon carrying him about Spain tp amuse him with seeing 
eights, \n order to keen St. Jldefonso out of his head.’ — Letters, xxii. St, Ildefonso had 
fyeten thte scene of his first retreat. » 


most 
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most remembered by a few lines written by Lyttelton on liis 
picture. 

From Paris he also wrote a poetical epistle to Dr. Ayscough, 
at .Oxford ; and on pursuing his tour, another to Pope, from Rome, 
in 1730; and he announced his return to England in the same 
year by a similar address to Lord Hervey. 

‘ These epistolury pieces/ says Johnson, 4 have a smooth equability 
which cannot much tire, because they are short, but which seldom 
elevates or surprises. But from this censure ought to be excepted his 
“ Advice to Belinda/* which, though for the most part written when he 
was very young , contains much truth and much prudence, very elegantly 
and vigorously expressed, and sliowp a mind attentive to life, and a power 
of poetry which cultivation might have raised to excellence.* — Life . 

Johnson had no great partiality to Lyttelton, but we think 
this critique on the ‘ Epistle to Belinda* too favourable. We 
know not on what authority he says ‘ it was for the most part 
written while he was very young . * It is dated, in Dodsley and 
in his Works, 1731, and was written after his return from abroad, 
in evident imitation (even as to the style of printing) of Young’s 
‘ Universal Passion/ which was then in vogue. 

But though he never (as we shall see) was weaned from, his 
feeble dalliance with the Muses, he was now called to the less 
congenial duties of public life. Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
raised a standard of opposition against his father’s ministry, and 
about 1733 selected Lyttelton — though only twenty-four, not yet 
in Parliament, and son of a member of the government — as his 
confidential adviser ; a choice which proves that his reputation 
must have been already considerable — though how acquired does 
not exactly appear. We suspect that the favourable testimony of 
Poyntz, himself governor to William, Duke of Cumberland, may 
have introduced Lyttelton to the notice and favour of the Prince, 
who ' advised with me/ says Lyttelton, ‘on all his affairs before I 
came into Parliament, for I was his chief favourite.’ We pre- 
sume, however, that though his personal merit and Poynt^’s 
recommendation may have contributed to his appointment, the 
prime cause must have been his connexion with Lord Cobliam, 
and his Lordship’s concurrence in the opposition politics of the 
Prince. 

In April, 1735, Lyttelton was selected by his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Pitt, to be his colleague for Okehampton — William Pitt 
having been previously returned on the same nomination for Old 
Sarum, Into the same Parliament the two elder Grenvilles, and 
into the next the two younger , were elected — all now starting in 
that career of ambition in which they so greatly distinguished 
and advanced themselves, and occasioned, as we think, by 

their 
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yangpr qpfl s^rej^tcr Josses.tpLnglpnd thaji any ^tnuj^avne^va 
ipf^ecfon any cpuntj-y, 4 was, np aoubt^ ^prd jCobUai^i 
9*mW lfytgave tbc bias proposition to these ‘J>py -patriots/ 
as ,§jiE l( Upbert Walpc^e 770 ^ calif d them. )He had quarrelled 
tjqej minister, ostensibly on the > J^xpise Bill, more probably 
fqf . sw^e other motive, and was dismissed (as was the practice of 
^o^d^ys) froi^ his r.egupent^: — 

( Hoc foirte deuvata claries 
In'patrmtn populumque fluxit/ 

The various talents, tempers, $nd opportunities of his young 
fiends assigned to them different paits in the great drama, Pitt 
did >§plgndid , mischief ; Lord Temple was intrigue and faction 
combined/, and personified; George Grcmillc was honest and 
able, but i retfch and t obstinate ; while Lyttelton, of a more serious 
disposition,, mote studious tastes, and a better-governed mind, 
was somewhat less prone to faction, and less fitted for the prac- 
tical duties of public life. 7/r, therefore, who started with the 
greatest distinction of all, soon subsided into a secondary pait, 
and his share in the affairs of the time is of little interest except 
as it may elucidate the conduct and character of his more bril- 
liant and preeminent associates. 

,1 [The pleasure that w'e might feel in seeing something of the pii- 
votehfeqf this amiable man, Mr. Phillimore does not afford us. 
The .letters he selects for publication arc mostly political, and 
of siugfulafly- httle interest ; and they are united by a narrative 
superficial^ cureless, and blundering, as wo have already seep, in 
an extraordinary degree, w itli the additional defect of making no 
attempt to cqmbiue scattered statements, to explain obscurities* 
or* reconcile apparent contradictions, even on points essentially 
connected with Lyttelton’s personal history. For instance; M|V 
PhiUifpote prints the draft of a letter from Lyttelton to thej Prince* 
in which he returns a bank-note which his Royal Highness *had 
forejed.upon him (as the salary, we must suppose, of some office), 
insisting on serving him gratuitously , and urging him to a system 
of strict economy ; * For how/ he asks his Royal Highness, * can 
I ever advise you, as it is my duty, to economy in other instance?, 
when I suffer you to be lavish in this V (p. 51). This letter was 
written early in 1735; but Mr. Phillimore does not tell us what 
office ho at that time held under the Prince. We find, indeed* ip 
Beatson’s ‘ Political Index/ that Lyttelton was at thftt, tijnp * pe* 
crfitp&y to the Princq;' but we see that, two years c^fter (August* 
173 7)» Mr. Pelham resigned the office pf Secretary to thq JPjrince, 
and that Lyttelton was appointed to succeed Pflham; and we 

then 
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tlion fiild that— ko finfr ftdiri dfleViritj skrvibes— h£ \\ aitelji 

on the’ Prints *t6 thaiik nilm ^augmenting his ‘salary 250/. a 
year.’ We thlve ho 4 doubt that {he explanation' of all this is that* 
LytteltoO held the post oF private Secretary before the Prmcc bait 
a forpial household,; that on his Royal Highness* obtaining a 
public establishment, Mr. Pelham was named to It i attd that Oh 
Pelham's resignation when the Prince quarrelled Outright ivith the 
King, Lyttelton was appointed to the vacarit office, the salary of 
which, now that it was on the public establishment, lie did not 
refuse to accept. This explanation, due to Lyttelton's character, 
and necessary to an understanding of his history, Mr. Pliillimore 
ought not to have left to our vague conjectuie. ’* * 

We know not whether the Hagley papeis might not haVe^af-* 
forded, or more diligent icscarch clisco\eieil, something ihofe of 
L} tt el ton’s personal history than we already know : all wb *an 
is, that Mr. Phillimoie has pioduced nothing new, and that 1 vriwit 
was old and well known he has contrived to confuse and obscure 
so as to be almost unintelligible. f 

Thrown into opposition by his Cobham connexion, and by the 
popular spirit of the times, which was weaty of the long reign of 
Walpole, Lyttelton was foi a time foieinost in the ranks of the 
young patriots. 

* For many yegis/ sa\s Johnson, s the name of George Lyttelton Was f 
seen in every account of every (kbate in the House at Commons. *Ile 
opposed the standing army — he opposed the Excise — he supported the* 
motion for the removal of Walpole. His zeal was considered • by thi 
courtiers as not only violent, but acrimonious and mahgiiant. , -*-^/^e* • 

Here Johnson made a slight mistake, which Mr. Ptnllihihre 
liafc attempted to correct, mok 1 suo, by making another; for the 
Excise scheme was brought for w aid in 1733, and Lyttelton ‘did 
not come into Parliament/ adds Mr. Phillimoie, * till 1734 7 
We have Veen that he did not come into Path Ament till April * 
1733. ft may, to Lyttelton’s credit, be added, as a qualification 
of Dr. Johnson’s censure of his violence, that though eager And 
eloquent to a degree that political opponents might tliinkr aCrimb-' 
nious, he seems to have Stopped short of any blamable feitre* 
mities, add bts private advice to the Prince appears to have bCeh 
moderate and judicious beyond what might be expected 'fVoftT his 
ytkfrs and position. ’ 

Wheh the Prince went into avowed opposition, it is generally 
said that Lyttelton gave him what has been considered by some 
partied hi* the mischievous, and by others as the meritorious advice* 
of <uk]eavoWmg to corrupt, or, in the favourable view, to conci- 
liate - ahd influCnbe^ public opinion 1 by an ostentatious jiatronagd 
of -litbraturi*. * There chli be hd dbubt' that L\ ttelfoti — hiinstlf >nn 

author 
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author before he Was a politician, and lull of literary ardour — 
would be favourable to sucli a system; but it was ho hovel ty. 
We believe political literature was never mord Valued or better 
paid than about the time Lyttelton came into publifc life ; and it 
is probable that he himself owed something of his early favour to 
his literary reputation. We have always suspected that the degree 
and extent of this patronage had been exaggerated, and we hoped 
that the Hagley Papers might enable Mr. Phillimore to throw 
some light on this curious and not unimportant subject ; but we 
have, been here, as everywhere else, grievously disappointed. He 
adopts, as usual, the old story in the lump, without discussion 
or discrimination, and gives us absolutely nothing new but his 
own anachronisms and blunders. He introduces this subject by 
recording, under the date of 1733, as composing the Prince’s so- 
ciety, or, as he phrases it, f this TLoyal company, 5 — 

6 most, if not all the distinguished poets and writers of the day, whom 
Walpole was too careless or too proud to cultivate. Swift (who called 
Walpole “ Bob, the poet’s foe ”) and Pope probably owed their intro- 
duction to Bolingbroke and Chesterfield ; but the rest were gathered 
around him by Lyttelton, who never ceased to exert his influence, which 
at a later period was very gre.it, in securing the patronage of Frederic 
for men of letters. Such, among others, were Thomson , Malletf, 
Moore , Akcnside , and Hammond / — p. 49. 

In this extract almost every word is a mistake, and some of 
them so enormous that, even after what we have seen, we can 
scarcely believe our eyes. 

We will say nothing of minor blunders — but Dean Swift at 
Prince Frederick’s Court ! Mr. Phillimore had read that the 
Dean had been at the f Court of the Prince of Wales,’ and, * proh 
stupendum docs not know that it was at the Court of George II., 
while heir-apparent. Swift never was in England after 172 7. 
Thomson also is represented as introduced by Lyttelton ‘to { this 
Royal company* about 1733, the time of Lyttelton’s first acquaint- 
ance with the Prince ; but we are told soon after that Thomsoif s 
pension from the Prince of 100Z. a-year was not granted till 1738, 
and that it was granted f lony before Thomson was personally 
known Xp Lyttelton * (p. 112) — and this later date is corroborated 
by another statement (285), that they were not acquainted till 
after Thomson had published Agamemnon/ which was in the 
summer of 1738. 

As to » Mallett, Mr. Phillimore distinctly states (113), that 
Lyttelton introduced him to the place of Under-Secret Ary, with a 
salary of 2007., in f742 — nine years after the date iri which we 
see Bifti figuring in the r Royal company/ 

But this celebrated patronage — which was, as far as appears, 

confined 
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confined to Thomson’* pension and Mallett’s salary- — was ft* 
short lived as it was narrow. Lyttelton quarrelled with the Prince 
in 1744; and upon that breach, says Mr. Phillimore, 

* Thomson, Wfest, and Mallett were deprived of the pension of 100/. 
a-year, which Lyttelton’s influence with the Prince had procured for 
them, and which wqre taken away when he incurred the displeasure 
of their patron.’ — p. 287 — 

Thomson being, as far as Mr. Phillimore informs us, the only 
one who had the pension of 100Z. a-year — Mallett, as we have 
seen, having had a salary of 200/. — and we do not believe that 
West had any pension whatsoever. Lord Marchmont says that 
he heard that the Prince had ordered West a pension of 100/. as 
compensation for not receiving tlie office he had promised him of 
governor to the young prince (George 111.) ; but this was in 
October, 1744; and as Frederick’s rupture with Lyttelton, then 
already in progress, was. consummated in December, it is pro- 
bable that the pension, even if intended, was never granted. 

As to Hammond , — also represented by Mr. Phillimore as one 
of those s gathered round the Prince by Lyttelton 1 — there is no 
reason to suppose that he had any such obligation to Lyttelton ; 
he seems to have been the associate and friend of Lord Chester- 
field, and held an office (Equerry) in the Prince’s household as 
soon as there was one, — as early, we believe, as Lyttelton himself ; 
and as to Akenside , the fifth of Lyttelton’s supposed recommen- 
dations to the Prince’s company at the period in question — he be- 
longed to an altogether different time and class ; and never, tlmt 
we can trace, had any connexion with tlie Prince. We doubt 
whether his name had been ever heard of till after Lyttelton’s 
rupture with his Royal Highness, and we believe that lie never 
received or needed any other private patronage than that of his 
generous friend, Mr. Dyson. 

In the midst of these surprising anachronisms, Mr. Phillimore 
— in pursuance of his general rule of rejecting and resenting any 
opinion that in the slightest degree questions Lyttelton’s absolute 
perfection, and may, therefore, be not f satisfactory to the Lyt- 
telton family ’ — turns round on Dr. Johnson : — 

‘ Dr. Johnson, relating Lyttelton’s kindness to Thomson and JMallett 
adds, “ Moore courted his (Lyttelton’s) favour by an apologetical poem, 
called * The Trial of Selim/ for which he was paid with kind words, 
which, as is common, raised great hopes that at last were disappointed/’ 
This sentence contains two misstatements, one direct, one implied. It 
implies that Moore’s acquaintance with Lyttelton was contemporaneous 
with that of Thomson, whereas he appears to have known him first in 
1748. It states that Lyttelton never assisted hitn, whereas at the 

proper 
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i proper pkcein theseMlWirs the contrarywili be easily and clearly 
abo^n k ’— pjp.113, 114. v .* iJm 

' iXt Nowhere are here no misstatements* except on the part of 
Mi*. PiiiHiinflfre, who makes, on the whole matter, not two, hut 
' many. In* the first place, there is not the slightest colour for 
shying that Johnson thought Lyttelton's acquaintance with Thom- 
son and Moore ‘ contemporaneous.’ On tbS contrary, the pa- 
ragraph about Moore is posterior to, and wholly unconnected 
with, the mention of Thomson. 2nd. If, as Mr. Fhillimore 
says, Lytteltoq^ acquaintance with Moore commenced in 1748, 
hotels it that in the passage above cited, under the date of 
1738, he says, that Lyttelton introduced Thomson, Hammond, 
Moore , &c„ to the Court of the Prince of Wales ? (p; 49) — the 
fact being, that Lyttelton’s personal quarrel with the Prince 
was in 1744, and that Thomson and Hammond were both 
dead 1 prior to Lyttelton’s acquaintance with Moore — JVIr*. Phil- 
limore being guilty of exactly the blunder he imputes to Dr. 
Johnson. 3rd. Mr. Phillimore says that Johnson states that 
Lyttelton ‘never assisted Moore.’ Johnson says no such thing; 
but simply that Moore had hopes which were disappointed; 
and Mr. Phillimore then undertakes to show ‘ easily and clearly 
the contrary ’ of Johnson’s statement — and shows nothing like 
'it Lyttelton is represented as having been the 'dispenser of 
the patronage of the Prince, and subsequently of the Govern- 
ment, in places and pensions ; and Johnson states that Moore 
Vfa*' disappointed in having got neither, though he had in his 
‘ Trial of Selim’ * bid high iu flattery for Lyttelton** patronage. 
The term ‘ disappointed Mr. Phillimore conveniently changes into 
unassisted,' and then affects to think that he has disproved John- 
son’s statements by showing that Lyttelton had assiste&M oore by 
— c contributing to his periodical paper of “ 27*c World / ” ’ A 
silly misrepresentation ! 

We have been induced to employ, or, as siffiie readers may 
think, waste so much space on Mr. Phillimofre’s statement of 
this case for several reasons — first, because it afl?>rds' a fair spe- 
cimen of the flimsy and unsatisfactory style in which he deals 
'.With bis subjects; secondly, because, without rating very highly 
what Johnson modestly calls his ‘ little lives Mallett, 

Thomson, Lyttelton, &c. — we cannot permit a puny ' whipster 
to attack him with injustice, and with impunity; bat, thirdly 
ahd^cb^ly, because the Prince’s affected patronage of litera- 

:t . Trial of Selifn thf Ptrsian, for high crimes atul wixJf I^eatwurs (published 

Ja tf.48), is a rhyminjr defence of Lyttelton against some virulent party attacks, 
Wwt&imCipaUy agamst his having accepted office under Mr. ^elbam* 

- s ' 4 ' ** " * * ■ ' < ture 
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tare is a question of some literary and**^61ifcical interest whigh 
we should be glad to have more fully ami afccttfately explained 
than it Isas yet been* and we .think it necessary .to protest, against 
the inconsistencies and errors, which Mr.Phillimare has jumbled 
together* without, as far as we can see.*, aoykind of confirmation 
or countenance from, the Lyttelton! papers, . His account, indeed, 
if we gave credit £$ .any part -of it*, would only make' the, matter 

more obscure than it* was already* 

Of this Ionise and incoherent style . of proceeding we have a re- 
markable instance,, whicii^as it relates to Thomspn’sgi^at poem 
of the ' Seasons/ and to/ what he thought liis. stil^r eater poem of 
' Liberty 1 — is worth developing, though it {will -cost some time and 
trouble to unravel* Mr. Plullifciurc’s ignorant intriqacy. /, -v 
Of ' Liberty ’ he says — ; < 

4 Dr. Johnson is vciy angry with Lyttelton for having} ah he aUeges, 
shortened this poem after the death of the author;: Lyttelton 'did' *o, 
iio doubt it was in obedience to wishes expressed hy Thomson dur in g 
his life . Such, it will be seen , was the case with . “ The Scas 02 }§^ ? — 
p. 1H. ; . 

f If — f as he alleges } — c Lyttelton did so !' Why does tylr. Pliiili- 
morc thus throw a doubt over a notorious fact, whirl), £frit were 
uncertain; might be so easily tested by confronting -the. original 
text -of 1735*6, with Lyttelton’s edition published in 1750? Nay, 
if Mr. Phillimorc had looked into* the latter bookt — which we 
shall see by and by that he never did — he would hav^ found Lyt- 
telton’s distinct confession of the abbreviation ■ of Jive parts 'in to 
three; but let us see Dr. Johnson’s * very angry*’ statement:-'— 
The poem of 44 Liberty ” does hot now appear in its original sfatc, 
hut when the author’s works were collected after his death, was shortened 
by Sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty, which as it has a, manifest ten- 
dency to lessen the coniidence of , society and to confound the charac- 
ters of authors, by making one man write by the judgment of another, 
cannot be justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration or kind- 
ness of the friend.. I wish to see it exhibited as the author left it.* — 
Life of Thomson. 

We think it impossible to have treated in less angry or more 
judicious terms so unjustifiable a proceeding — which — still more 
wonderful — Lyttelton, it appears, attempted to repeat* on * The 
Seasons.’ 

' If he did shorten Liberty/ says Mr. Phillimorc, 'no doubt 
it was in obedience to Thomson's wishes/ (p. 111). ^Lyttelton, 
in the same advertisement in which he announces "rlie abbre- 
viation of Liberty from five parts to three, does not give the 
slightest hint that he had shortened it under any directions from 
Thomson. He says, indeed, that the author was sensible of the 
vol. Lxxvnr. no. clv. r poem's 
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poem’s being too long ; but for the redaction he alleges no kind 
of warrant— he makes it on his own responsibility and for his own 
bad reasons ! Mr. Phillimore’s further assertion that " such was 
the case with The Seasons’ is really most surprising. At an 
inteival of two hundred pages we arrive at this intended mutila- 
tion of The Seasons, the details of which by no means justify 
Mr. Phillimore’s assertion, and show him moreover to have been 
strangely blind to the most obvious facts of the case. Here is his 
account : — 

* Some time aftg£ Thomson’s death, Lyttelton prepared for the press a 
new edition of his Seasons : — the alterations, additions, and omissions, 
which this edition would have contained , have never been printed; 
they are written in Lyttelton’s handwriting, oil the blank leaves of an 
interleaved copy of the Seasons now in the library at Hagley, to which 
it was presented by the late Lord Spencer, to whom it was a gift from 
“ Matthew Montague,* who found it among the books of Mrs. Mon- 
tague the date which it originally bears, MDCC.L11. is altered by a 
few strokes into MDCC.LVIII. I have not been able to find any satis- 
factory reason why it was never published. In one of the blank sheets 
before the Poem,* Lyttelton has written as follows : 

“ Preface to the Seasons. 

“ 111 this edition, conformably to the intention and will of the 

justly 

author , which have A been though t - by good judges too harsh or obscure, 
or not strictly grammatical, have been corrected, some lines transposed, 
and a few others left out.” * — p. 319. 

Our readers will, we think, see in the erasure of the original 
words, ‘ by good judges ,’ and the substitution of the others, and 
the confusion of the whole sentence, strong reasons to doubt 
whether any such alteration were really in "obedience to wishes 
expressed by Thomson.’ But we can carry the case farther. 
After some specimens of Lyttelton’s rifacimento of poor Thom- 
son, Mr. Philliinore proceeds : — 

4 If this was the edition mentioned in the following letter to Dr. 
Doddridge, March 22, 1750, it rmist have been existing in manuscript 
at the time , and from some unexplained accident never completed , 
though the letter announces it as within a few days of publication. 

1 “ Dear Sir, — By the Northampton coach of next week, I shall send 
Mrs. Doddridge a new, compleat, and correct edition of Mr. Thomson’s 
works made under my care. . . . You will find this edition prefer- 

able to any of the former, though not free from misprints' 9 * — p. ‘322. 

In spite of this direct evidence that Lyttelton’s proposed edition 
wa& already printed on the 22d March, 1750, — and of a letter 

* NO doubt the stoomh&ord Rokeby.^ Mr. Phillimore. inaccurate in everything, 
great and. small, does not even copy this inscription correctly, for surely Mr. Montagu 
had spelled his own and his aunt's name right. 


from 
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from Voltaire to Lyttelton, dated 17th of May, 1750, acknowledg- 
ing a presentation* copy of Thomsons Works, — Mr. Phillimore, 
having got hold of the MS. corrections, dated in 1752 and 1758, 
does not give himself the trouble of inquiring after an edition 
of 1750, and persists in wonderiug s from what unexplained 
cause that edition was never completed ’ — the fact being that the 
edition was completed, printed, and published, with a preface, 
&c., by Lyttelton, in the said month of May, 1750, in 4 vo- 
lumes, 12ino., and republished in 1752 with the remarkable 
statement on the title-page, that it includes alL^the author's last 
corrections, additions , and improvements , and in it is specially 
made and avowed the very compression of 4 Liberty,* censured 
by Johnson, and doubted and defended by Mr. Phillimore^ It 
is therefore clear that the alteration of 4 The Seasons’ was an 
afterthought of Lyttelton’s, encouraged perhaps by the impunity 
of his attempts on 4 Liberty,’ and not * in obedience to the wishes 
of the author’ — -for, had that been the case, it must have appeared, 
as the alterations of 4 Liberty* did, in 1750. We suppose that 
it was on a volume of the edition of 1752, which was again re- 
printed in 1757, that Lyttelton made in 1758 his emendations. 
So that not one only but two or three editions had been pub- 
lished, Mr. Phillimore thinking there bad been none at all. 
We really doubt whether our literature affords such a complica- 
tion of blunder, ignorance, misstatement, and bad taste as 
Mr. Phillimore has contrived to condense into this story. Lyttel- 
ton's own share in the transaction deserves all that Johnson has 
said of such attempts, and we really think that the sitting down 
gravely to improve the 4 Seasons' which in their original state 
had made their author’s fame, is about the most puerile arrogance 
and absurdity that we ever read of, and which, to be sure, it 
was most indecent in any one professing a respect for Lord Lyt- 
telton’s memory to drag out of the obscurity to which the culprit 
had consigned it. Lyttelton lived twenty years after the elate 
of this childish project, and had evidently abandoned it, and 
then comes his admirer Mr. Phillimore raking up this weakness, 
and 4 wondering with a foolish face of praise* why the plotted 
murder was not perpetrated? We will tell him — because Lyttel- 
ton, on reconsideration, had more sense than his biographer. 

But his mistake with regard to Lyttelton’s most important 
work — the 4 Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul * — is more 
important. 

* This present is the occasion of another of Mr. Phil] i more’s flagrant rnachrouisirs. 
4 Many years,' he says, 4 after Thomson’s death, Lyttelton^pceived the ft Mowing letter 
from Voltaire.' Voltaire's letter is dated 17th May, 1750, twenty-one months only 
after Thomson's death. 

R 2 
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Johnson had said in his e Life of West :* — 

* “ West Was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, when 
they were weary of faction and debates, used at Wickham to find 
hooks and quiet, a decent table, and literary conversation. There is 
at Wickham a walk made by Pitt, and what is of faT more importance, 
at' Wickham Lyttelton received that conviction which produced his 
c Dissertation on St. Paul.* These two illustrious friends* had listened 
to the blandishments of infidelity; and when W'est’s 4 Observations on 
the Resurrection* were published, it was bought by some who did not 
know his change of opinion, in expectation of more objections against 
Christianity* * — ( Life of Gilbert IFest.) 

And in liis ' Life of Lyttelton’ Johnson says: — 

‘Lyttelton had in the pride of juvenile confidence, with the help of 
corrupt conversation, entertained doubts of the truth of Christianity.* 

It would seem, from Nichols’s Anecdotes (vol. ii. p. 708) — the 
most curious and authentic repertory of literary facts that exists 
in our own or any language — that Johnson’s statement slightly ex- 
ceeds his authority : it is there told that certain remarks of Mr. 
Jones, of Welwyn, who was intimate with West, w r ere communi- 
cated to Johnson, and formed the foundation of the statement 
which we have been quoting. 4 1 have heard/ says Jones, 

4 Mr. West say that in his younger days lie had gone over into the 
quarters of infidelity. Ilis uncle, Lord Cobham, did .all in his power 
to instil Such principles into his mind and that of his cousin Lyttelton; 
but the latter, he said, happily stood his ground, and made little or no 
progress in those perverse principles. When Mr. West’s treatise on 
the Resurrection was first advertised, numbers who had conceived an 
opinion of his being a staunch unbeliever sent for it * 

4 This,’ says Mr. Nichols, * Johnson saw in MS., and availed 
himself of:’ but he had also before him Lyttelton’s own 'con- 
fession,* as lie calls it, on his death- bed. 

44 When I first set out in the world,” said Lyttelton, 4i I had friends 
who endeavoured to shake my belief in the Christian religion. 1 saw 
difficulties which staggered me; but I kept my mind open to conviction. 
The evidences and doctrines of Christianity studied with attention made 
me a most firm and persuaded believer of the Christian religion. I have 
made it the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my future hope.*’ — 
Gent. Meuj. , vol. xliii. p. 604. 


* The epithet * illustrious ’ lias been understood to designate Mr. Pitt as the friend 

who partook of Lyttelton’s supposed infidelity ; but we believe that /f«/, whom Johnson, 
no doubt, cotididered illustrious for the piety of his later life, was meant. But injustice 
to Mr. Pitt, since his name happens to he ambiguously introduced in such a question, 
we will remind our readersjhat in the * illustrious’ statesman's letters to his nephew lie 
warns him against ‘ Bulingbroke at impious memory * ( Chat . Cor.> i, 122), and directly 
impresses on him, in admirable language, the great duties, blessings, and comforts of 
leligion (//#., i. 73). 


It 
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It a\ as, no doubt, this confession (which Johnson appended, in ex- 
ten so, to tlie Life, and which we also shall copy presently), that 
decided Johnson’s judgment ; but it hardly, we think, warrants 
the whole extent of his conclusion : — Lyttelton seeins to have been 
* staggered' not overthrown — tempted, but not overcome. 

Mr. Phillimore’s mistake in this matter is more serious. - He 
says — 

1 There is good reason to believe that the sweet influence of his pious 
and amiable wife completed, during her life, the good work begun by 
his friend. Undoubtedly grief for her death conspired with the influ- 
cnce of West, and with habits of deep thinking, to reinstate him in the 
belief of the doctrines of Christianity, which found uo obstacle to their 
admission in hardness of heart or profligacy of life.’ — p. 297. 

‘ Undoubtedly ’ grief for her death had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the supposed conversion, as Mr. Pliillimore must have seen if 
he had read even his own pages. Mrs. Lyttelton died in January, 
1747, and the * Observations’ were not published till two or three 
months later-— Mr. Phillimorc therefore sagaciously jumps at 
the conclusion that they were written in that melancholy interval 
— overlooking Lyttelton’s own direct assertion to the contrarj r . 
In sending the ‘ Observations ’ to Thomson he Avrites (21st of 
May, 1747):— 

‘ I Avritt it in Kew Lane last year , and I Avrilt it with a particular 
view to your satisfaction. You have therefore a double right to it ; and 
l wish to God it may appear to you as convincing as it does tome, and 
biing you to add the faith to the heart of a Christian.’ — p. 307.* 

Mr. Pliillimore’s mistake derogates from the merit both of Lyt- 
telton and of his valuable work by representing it as a kind of 
penance — an impulse under the pressure of affliction — instead of 
having the nobler character that I)r. Johnson gives it. His in- 
tercourse Avitli West, says Johnson, persuaded him that 

' it AA’as no longer fit to doubt or believe by chance, and he applied him- 
self seriously to the great question. His studies, being honest, ended in 
conviction. He found that religion was true ; and what he had learned 
he endeavoured to teach by “ Observations on the Conversion of St. 
Paul/' a treatise’ — (adds his by no means partial biographer, with honest 
energy of expression,) — ‘to which infidelity has never been able to fabri- 
cate a specious answer.*— Johnson's 6 Life? 

We have been led to consider the Essay on St. Paul out of its 
chronological order— we now return to Lyttelton’s life. 

It was on the 29th of April, 1736, on an address of congratu- 


* We find in the * Gentleman’s Magazine 1 for April^J.741, a notice of the publica* 
tion of * An Essay on tho Conversion of St. Paul, by S. Karkcet. Pr. 1*.‘ We have a 
curiosity to compare it with Lyttelton's work, but we have not been able to find any 
truce of the work nor of the name of Karkeet . 

lation 
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lation to George II. on the marriage of the* Prince of Wales — 
moved by the opposition — that Pitt and Lyttelton first spoke. 
The speeches appear to Mr. Phillimore poor and commonplace. 
No wonder. He takes them in the literal meaning of a very 
imperfect report, in which they certainly appear, as we said in 
our review of Lord Chatham, c turgid and jejune but Mr. 
Phillimore has not discovered — what we remarked — that, under 
this dull surface, there seems to have ‘lurked a strain of bitter 
irony and sarcasm against the king,’ which was probably the first 
cause of George II.’s lasting antipathy to Pitt; and 'there is 
no doubt that the result of this debate — the warm eulogies on the 
Prince, and the cold if not invidious compliments to the King — 
widened the breach, and eventually threw them into open hostility* 
{Quart. Rev., vol. lxvi. p. 191). Nor does Mr. Phillimore appear 
to know that it was this very speech which, within a few days, 
procured for Pitt the honour of being dismissed from his cor- 
netcy, and the remarkable poetical compliment of Lyttelton (*£.) 
— to which his biographer does not even allude. 

But though Lyttelton espoused in public tlie factious designs 
with which Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, and Pulteney inspired 
the Prince, he seems, at one period at least, to have given him 
more sober advice in private; and in October, 1735, he endea- 
voured by a sensible letter to dissuade him from pressing for an 
increased allowance from the Civil List — for which, however, two 
years afteiy Lyttelton became a strenuous advocate in Parliament. 

He was now — by the Prince’s confidence and a joint zeal in 
opposition politics — brought into close intimacy with Lord Ches- 
terfield ; and ten or a dozen letters of his between October, 
1737, and June, 1741, will be probably thought the most valuable 
of Mr. Phillimorc’s extracts from the archives of Hagley.* 
These letters contain Chesterfield’s advice for the conduct of 
the Prince and his party in their conjoint hostility/to Walpole, 
Our limits do not allow us to make extracts ; but there are 
three or four points worthy of notice — the first, we are sorry to 
say, is the worst trait that we have yet found substantiated against 
Lord Chesterfield. In the Queen’s last illness. Chesterfield ad- 
vises the Prince very properly — ■* that he cannot take too many or 


* He introduces them, however, -with some observations on Lord Chesterfield, marked 
by bis unconquerable habit of blundering. ‘ His character,' says this classical critic, 
• was the reverse of that ascribed by Sallust to Cato, “ Ftderi quam esse bonus malebat.'' * 
Mr. Phillimore's loose phrase and punctuation leave it doubtful whether he gives 
thesi Latin words as a quotation from Sallust, or as his own reversal of Sallust's words, 
via. quam vuleri boniyt malebat but any how, Mr. Phillimore contrives to 

convoy a totally absurd opinion os to Chesterfield, who put on no affectation of 
virtue, and of whom it might move truly be said that he was intrinsically better than 
he appeared. 
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too respectful measures towards the Queen, if alive, and towards 
the King, if she be dead/ (p. 8) ; but he shows that this good 
advice came from a hypocritical and unworthy motive, when he 
adds his hope that the alternative may be that the Queen is dead, 
which he says must very much distress Sir Robert, who can never 
expect, after her death, to govern the King as he did through her. 
(p. 89.) This c hojje * is sufficiently offensive, and Mr. Phiilimore 
need not have exaggerated it into an f anxious desire ’ (p. 93).* 

Chesterfield, well as he knew the Court, was mistaken in 
his prognostication of Walpole’s downfall from the death of the 
Queen ; but he gives two or three traits of the great leader of the 
opposition, Pulteney, which seem to presage the indecision and 
want of energy which he showed at the subsequent crisis of Wal- 
pole’s overthrow. As that crisis approaches. Chesterfield grows 
still more doubtful about Pulteney, and seems inclined to dis- 
parage both his principles and talents. ‘ He was then/ writes 
Chesterfield long subsequently in his Characters , * in the greatest 
point of view that I ever saw any subject in !’ but he had not 
firmness to avail himself of the great occasion, * and shrunk into 
insignificance and an earldom/ We must, however, add, in j ustice 
to Pulteney, that he and Chesterfield, though acting in the same 
party, had a reciprocal dislike ; and we think a closer investiga- 
tion of the case would lead to a conclusion that Pultcney’s proceed- 
ings were not liable to the censure so generally lavished* on them. 

Horace Walpole says, in a letter to Mann, 7th. January, 
1742 — * Lord Hervey lives shut up with my Lord Chesterfield 
and Mr. Pulteney — a triumvirate who hate one another more 
than any one they would proscribe.’ This, as Lord Hervey 
was in January, 1742, Privy Seal and in Sir Robert’s Cabinet, 
seemed an improbable treachery ; and Coxe and other writers 
seem satisfied of his fidelity to Walpole ; but these letters leave 
no doubt of -the contrary fact. Just on the eve of the great 
struggle — October, 1741 — Chesterfield writes to Lyttelton that 
he has come from the south of France to Paris f to be within 
call of either you or my Lord Privy Seal 9 (p. 191). Hervey, 
however (nec est lex mquior ulla ), lost his place in the ministerial 
revolution which he had thus intrigued to bring about. 

But it seems the treachery was not confined to the ministerialists. 
Mr. Phillimore’s veneration for Lyttelton is somewhat shocked by 
an anecdote which, as he cannot altogether suppress, he endeavours 
to discredit. 


* We are tempted to give another specimen of Mr. Phillimore’s taste and elegance 
of expression which occurs hereabouts. He rebukes Boliugbroke for scoffing at the 
Queen's patronage of Bishop Butler— who, lie says, * had more philosophy in hi* link 
Jtnyer than the scoffer had in his whole body. ’ (p. 94.) 


* I must 
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* I must not forget to mention in this place, that the author of the 
anonymous memoir to which I have alluded, charges Lyttelton with 
having about this time sought, through young Selwvn, to offer terms 
to Sir R. Walpole, by which that minister was to have a secure re- 
treat , and by which it must be presumed (for it is not directly stated) 
places were to be procured for Lyttelton and his party; and this author 
adds, that he undertook, being wholly unauthorised to do so, to answer 
for the consent of the Prince of Wales. I do not believe this talc, 
for many reasons, among which arc, that not the faintest trace of any 
such act of dishonesty is to be found in the Hagley MSS. — that Glover 
(who thirsted for Walpole’s blood) was evidently animated by the most 
rancorous hatred against Lyttelton and others of his party — and that, 
according to Glover’s own statement, the report came, after a consi- 
derable lapse of time, from a piqued, prejudiced, weak person — the 
Piince of Wales himself. .... The story rests avowedly upon the 
sole authority of Glover’s Journal.’ — pp. 201, 202. 

We must examine this a little, with regard both to Lyttelton 
and to Mr. Phillimore. Wc must first observe Mr. Pliillimore’s 
little attempt to discredit the story by talking of an anonymous 
memoir : when it is no otherwise anonymous than that the editor 
of the Memoir did not put the author’s name on the title-page — 
and Mr. Phillimore, a few lines lower down, admits twice over 
that that author was Lyttelton’s own friend Glover. Put he says 
the story rests on the sole authority of Glover. As it was a state- 
ment of the Prince of Wales in confidence to Glover, we have 
it undoubtedly on Glover’s sole authority. Put there is not, we 
presume, any reason to doubt his veracity ; and as to the Prince s, 
Glover relates that the story was afterwards separately confirmed 
to him by Lyttelton’s brother. Sir Richard, and his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Ayscougli, who were present at the meeting. Mr. Philli- 
more further alleges, as one out of 'many reasons,’ but the only 
one produced, that not the faintest trace of such dishonesty is to be 
found in the Hagley MSS. It would be a greater wonder if there 
were. The Hagley MSS. contain, as far as Mr. Phillimore has 
revealed them, little or nothing of the details, private or political, 
of Lyttelton’s life: and it is not likely they should, of such an 
affair as this ? But we have no doubt of the fact, and can imagine 
such a treaty without any disgrace to Lyttelton — with as little, 
certainly, as from bis junction with Pelham and the rest of the 
Walpolians in 1744, only two years later, and with the Duke of 
Newcastle in 1755. The exclusion of Lyttelton and his party 
from the administration formed on Sir Robert’s fall renders still 
more credible the already very probable anecdote related by Qlover. 
But however that may have been, Pitt, Lyttelton, Chesterfield, &c., 
who had made themselves obnoxious by their violence against the 
King’s Hanoverian attachments, were not included in the official 

arrangements. 
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arrangements, and continued to form round the Prince of Wales 
a powerful opposition. 4 

Following, says he, the order of the Hagley MSS., Mr. Philii- 
more tells us, with grave absurdity, that about the close of 1741 
Lyttelton became 

‘ acquainted with Warburton, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, then in 
the zenith of his power .* — vol. i. p. 1(30. 

We know not what may appear in the Hagley MSS.; but we 
know that, as early as 1738, Warburton was one of the Prince's 
chaplains , and we should have dated at least as early as that his 
acquaintance with the Prince's Secretary: we have at all events 
in Warburton' s Remains (p. 196) clear evidence that Lyttelton 
not only possessed the acquaintance, but, as he thought, the 
‘ affection ! also of Warburton as early as June, 1740 : but passing 
over this, what Mr. Fhillimorc can mean by sa)ing that a. country 
clergyman with a very small living, and only then opening his 
splendid literary and clerical career, 4 was at the zenith of his 
power wc do not at all understand. We find Lyttelton, in 1741, 
expressing a hope that Warburton may be 4 called out of his 
retreat and placed in the station his merits deserve* ( [War bur - 
tons Remains , p. 204). In the next page, when he has to 
quote some praise of Lyttelton by Warburton, he complaisantly 
adds — that 4 Warburton was no flatterer. * Now every one, ex- 
cept Mr. Phillimore, knows that Warburton, though course 
and even brutal to his opponents, was profuse of adulation where 
he expected any favour : liis elaborate flatteries of Pope and Allen 
are notorious ; and those of Lyttelton himself, in these very 
volumes, sufficiently contradict Mr. Fhillimore’s unlucky eulogy 
— the most unlucky he could have made, unless he had said that 
he was modest. 

There are half-a-dozen letters from Bolingbroke, but being 
written late in life (the first is of 1740), and not affording any in- 
sight into the mysteries of his busier days, tliey are now of little 
interest. The only new fact they reveal is that Bolijngbroke's 
idea of a Patriot King was, says Lyttelton, 

i originally writ in the form of a letter to me , I being then in the Prince’s 
service. I have it in manuscript as it was writ, and in my Lord’s 
own hand.’ — p. 427. 

In 1748 Bolingbroke being about to publish this work in its 
original shape <*f an address to Lyttelton — the latter, now a Lord 
of the Treasury — 

‘ and in the most intimate connexion of friendship with many of the 
best and nearest friends of the late Lord Orford, and having received 
obligations from some of his family, who would be extremely offended 

at 
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at a work which so extremely reflects on his memory being now pub- 
lished and addressed to me,’ — p. 428 — * 

requests Bolingbroke to spare him the painful honour of this 
dedication, and even suggests the postponement of the publication 
to a more proper time. Bolingbroke in reply consents to omit 
all mention of Lyttelton ; but, on the second point, says that he 
is forced to publish immediately an authentic and corrected 
edition, to prevent an imperfect one with which he is threatened. 

His letter of condolence to Lyttelton on the death of his wife 
is remarkable for its propriety and elegance : 

* Battersea i, Jan . 24, 1*746-7. 

4 Dear Sir, — I could not resolve to write to you sooner, and I caunot 
defer doing it any longer. You sustain a loss which the best souls 
must feel most. They who were most sensible of the blessing, may be, 
and must be, the most sensible of the privation ; and their affliction 
cannot fail to bear, in the midst of a just Resignation, a just proportion 
to their gratitude. I am not presumptuous enough to think I can give 
you Comfort: all I mean by these lines is to assure you that I mingle 
my tears with yours, and that I feel while I am writing, all that a tender 
respect for the memory of the dead and a tender friendship for the 
living can pour into the heart of a man who loves and honours you, 
and who is, dear Sir, your most faithful und most humble servant, 

1 H. St. J. Bolingbroke.* 

This is a letter which, whatever were the writer’s secret senti- 
ments, might be read by liis Christian friend,, not only without 
offence, but with edification and comfort. Of the same colour is 
the following extract of another letter — showing Bolingbroke’s 
own state of mind at the prospect of death. It is dated in 
August, 1747, when it seems that he was already beginning to 
suffer under the cruel disease (cancer of the face) of which he 
died four years later. He is going to Bath, he says, with hopes 
of some alleviation of his pains : 

4 If I am disappointed in this confidence, I must submit necessarily, 
and I will endeavour to submit cheerfully. All the dispensations of 
Providence, whether general or particular, are imposed by infinite power, 
and directed by infinite wisdom. Resignation is as reasonable as neces- 
sary. If I am not disappointed, if physical evils can be removed or 
softened, I may hope to slide smoothly into my grave, forgetting or 
forgiving, and sure to he soon forgotten. The whole stock of moral 
evil which severity of government, inveteracy of party resentments, neg- 
ligence or treachery of relations and friends, could bring upon me, seems 
to be at last exhausted. In this temper of mind, I wait for my own 
dissolution, and wish I did not foresee another .* — p. 294. 

The Other was his wife’s — who died a year before him. 

Mr. Phillimore produces three letters of Voltaire’s, and one of 
Lyttelton's to him, — Voltaire's first letter, which is really in very 

tolerable 
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tolerable English* Mr. Phillimore foolishly disfigures by attempt- 
ing to exhibit in the typography the accidents of the hand- 
writing : — 

* j %as acquainted with the Author when j stayed in England, 9 &c. 

Voltaire’s second letter — a complaint of Lyttelton’s having in the 
Dialogues of the Dead called him an exile — and Lyttelton’s 
answer, were already printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
xxxi. p. 54. Why Mr. Phillimore did not also reprint Voltaire’s 
reply (to be found in the same Magazine, vol. xxxii. p. 193) we 
do not understand — it would be no reason to say he did not find 
it at Haglcy ; there can be no doubt of its authenticity, and as 
the first is reprinted, so should the other, to complete the series. 

The third letter, which is only a note soliciting a subscription 
to the edition of Corneille for the benefit of his grand-niece, Mr. 
Phillimore calls unintelligible . It is certainly not altogether English, 
but only unintelligible , because, when Voltaire says that he will 
‘ ressent this favour more than the former offence/ Mr. Phillimore 
imagines that he means resent, whereas it is an obvious slip of the 
pen into his native idiom — in which ressentir means to feel. 

In 1742 Lyttelton married Miss Lucy Fortescue — the sister 
of Lord Clinton — of whom it may be said that she is re- 
memered, after a lapse of a century, by a poem which is 
itself forgotten. She died in child-birth, of her third child, in 
1747 ; and ‘Lyttelton/ said Johnson, in the first edition. of his 
Life, ‘ solaced himself by writing a long poem to her memory. 
We agree with Mr. Phillimore that this awkward phrase was 
probably meant as a sneer, which Johnson afterwards softened 
into * solaced his grief;' but in spite of all the scanty approbation 
which Mr. Phillimore has picked up here and there on fragments 
of this celebrated Monody, we cannot persuade ourselves that it 
exhibited either much felicity of composition or much depth 
of grief. N ot that we question his sorrrow for his amiable young 
wife : it no doubt existed in his heart, but it did not flow through 
his pen ; and the monody is on the whole in an exaggerated tone 
of devotion to her memory, which his early and unfortunate re- 
marriage with Miss Rich renders almost ludicrous. Even in 
an ordinary case, a re-marriage after so short an interval as a 
couple of years does seem to derogate a little from the tender- 
ness and delicacy of a sincere grief — but he who calls in the 
public, with such peculiar solemnity, to be witnesses and ad- 
mirers of his excess of sorrow, engages himself, under pain of 
ridicule, to a longer and more ascetic mourning. Mr. PhiUi- 
more quotes as praise, Campbell’s opinion that ‘ the kids and 
fawns of the monody do not quite extinguish all appearance 

of 
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of sincere feelings.’ Slender praise ! — but worse than the f liids 
and fawns * are, to our taste, Petrarch and Laura* and par- 
ticularly that almost comic comparison, spread through two long 
stanzas, of the inferiority of Petrarch’s loss, because, first, these 
Italian lovers had not been, as Mr. and Mrs. Lyttelton fortunately 
were, united in holy wedlock ; and secondly, their ‘ mutual 
flames * had not been ‘ crow ned with such dear pledges ’ as the 
connubial felicity of Hagley — Laura’s eleven children having 
all been, no doubt, the legitimate offspring of her jealous 
husband, M. de Sade ! This is bad enough ; but there is an ex- 
pression in one of liis letters that strengthens our suspicion 
that his grief was more ostentatious than delicate. Dr. Dod- 
dridge (to and from whom this collection contains eighteen or 
twenty prosy letters) had addressed to Lyttelton some awkward 
and blundering effusions of condolence, in which tlie good man 
mentions, as constituting a kind of companionship in affliction, 
that his own w r ife, f dear Mrs. Doddridge,’ though ‘ looking pure 
well* f had been lately alarmed by the appearance of small-pox 
in Northampton :’ in return to which twaddle Lyttelton assures 
the Rev. Doctor that* lie partakes his uneasiness for his — 
Doddridge’s — ‘ Lucy l ' — ‘ your Lucy ! * Could the grief be pro- 
found that so trivialized — so prostituted, we may almost say, a 
beloved name? We dare say Mrs. Doddridge (whose Christian 
name happened to be Mercy) was an excellent person, but that a 
man of. taste and feeling, who it seems had never seen her, should 
have called her — a p? m opos of an alarm about tlie small-pox in 
Northampton — by the hallowed name of his own ' late espoused 
saint,’ so fondly beloved, so suddenly and so recently- lost — seems 
to us stranger than even tlie comparison to Laura. 

We have neither space nor time to throw away in following 
the miscellaneous, and for the most part worthless, corre- 
spondence, which Mr. Phillimorc has not selected, but swept 
together from the archives of Ilagley — with, as it seems to us, no 
other care than to swell out his volume with the greatest bulk 
that could be obtained, without giving us any thing that by possi- 
bility might not be f satisfactory to the Lyttelton family .’ Nothing 
of Lyttelton’s interior life, either private or political, that has not 
been long before tlie public, is opened to us. The marriage with 
Miss Rich is left as Johnson in two words told it, that it was an 
c unsuccessful experiment’ — scarcely an allusion is made to his 
son, whose early youth was of such happy promise, but who 
subsequently broke his father’s heart by a series of profligacy, 
amounting, in the opinion of those who knew him, to insanity. 
Nothing of these — the two main influences of Lyttelton’s mature 
life — is to be gathered from these volumes*^*- a reserve which 

might 
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might have been excusable if the son had left any descendants, 
and if so much of this story had not been already told in 
Nichols's Anecdotes, and in the publication called his own 
‘Letters'* It was something elucidatory of the life of Lord 
Lyttelton that we hoped for, and not the vapid pufferies of 
Moore, and the clumsy prosing of Doddridge, with which Mr, 
Phillimore has encumbered his pages. 

We must now pursue that life by the very slender thread that 
Mr. Phillimore has spun out from former publications. 

In 1744 the Cobhamites took office under Henry Pelham, 
and Lyttelton, who had an important part in the negotiation, ac- 
cepted a scat at the Treasury Board, and was immediately dis- 
missed from the service of the Prince. Mr. Phillimore, who can 
tell us nothing of the circumstances — lays all the blame of this 
rupture on the Prince, and takes the very unlucky opportunity 
of contrasting Lyttelton’s zeal and honesty with the caprices of 
IT. R. IT. Now with much general respect for Lyttelton, and 
but little for the Prince, we must confess that Lyttelton’s abandon- 
ment, not only of his Royal patron, but of all the opinions, pledges, 
and professions of his previous parliamentary life for a place 
in the Treasury, seems to us what even politicians call pro- 
fligate, and well deserving the resentment of the poor Prince who 
had been so long employed as a tool, and was now abandoned 
as a dupe. His sudden death in 1751 — novas insidias mac hi nans 
— closed that scene of faction only to open another more mis- 
chievous. 

Our view of the conduct of the Cobhamitc party from this 
coalition down to 1751, when Pitt, weary of waiting at the door 
of the Cabinet, from which George IT. seemed determined to 
exclude him, went into avowed, as he had for some time been 
in covert, opposition, we have already given in our article on 
Lord Chatham. Lyttelton’s share in the events of the time con- 
sisted in occasional speeches in Parliament, which Horace Walpole, 
though by no means partial to him, admits, in his Correspond- 
ence, to have been fine of their kind, and of a fine kin«¥ — grave, 
dignified, arid impressive. f 

On 

* Thes6 letters were certainly fabricated by Mr. Coombe : but while be con- 
fessed that they were not genuine. Coombe used to add dial they were founded 
on and incorporated many auecdoles and communications which be hud bad from 
the younger Lord Lyttelton, with whom Coombe, who himself led a very dissipated 
life, was intimate. 

f Walpole’s elaborate caricature of Lyttelton occurs in bis Mcmolres of George IF., 
under 1751. Our readers may like to see it 4 Absurdity was predominant in Lyttel- 
ton's composition; it entered equally into bis politics, his apologies, bis public pre- 
tences, his private conversations. With the figure of a spectre and the gesticulations 
of a puppet, he talked heroics through bis nose, made declamations at a visit, and 

played 
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On the death of Mr. Pelham, early in 1754, Lyttelton, mainly 
as a propitiation to Pitt, was advanced' to a Privy Counsellor’s 
office — Cofferer of the Household — but very soon after, in the new 
arrangement consequent on the resignation of Pitt, the Gren- 
villes, and Mr. Legge, he succeeded the latter as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to the great indignation of his former friends, 
who accused him of that greatest of political offences — treachery 
to his party — and treated him in consequence with alternate con- 
tempt and animosity. As this matter is of some importance to 
Lyttelton's character, and is one of the few on which this volume 
affords any information, we quote part of a paper which Lyttelton 
appears to have drawn up in his own defence : — 

c Pitt’s opposition at first was the effect of a jealousy, that the Duke 
of Newcastle’s inclination was to make Mr. Murray Secretary of State 

instead of him, which 1 knew to be false at that time 

Lord Hardwicke most ardently desired the advancement of Pitt, ft9soon 
as the obstacles in the closet could be removed ; but that was really a 
work of much more difficulty than Pitt’s impatience would believe — 
Mr. Pitt’s popularity not being yet acquired. Whereas, Lord Hard- 
wicke made no doubt, that if Pitt would have been quiet and friendly 
to the Government, the King would have been persuaded to give him 
the seals before the end of the year. It was quite impossible for me, 
as a man of honour and integrity, to join in an opposition which, at the 
beginning of it in the year 1754, and through the ensuing session of 
1755, had not even the pretence of any public cause, but was purely 
personal against the Duke of Newcastle ; — to whom, at the desire of Mr. 
Pitt himself, I had given a pledge of my friendship, by receiving from 
him the honourable office of Cofferer a little before — and to whose 
brother, Mr. H. Pelham, I had greater obligations than to any other 
friend ; he having, without any application to him from me, or in my 
behalf, refused to give the office of Treasurer of the Navy to Mr. Legge 
on Mr Doddington’s resignation, till after I had declined the offer of it 
from him, and having also, but just before his death, most strongly 
recommended me to the King for a peerage. Nor did I ever give the 
least hope, in any conversation with Mr. Pitt or his friends, after I was 
made Cofferer, that I Ivould come into any measures to subvert the 
administration of thq Duke of Newcastle, hut, on the contrary, protested 
very warmly against it, as no less inconsistent with my political system 
than with my obligations and engagements.’ — pp. 478, 479. 

There is a misrepresentation in this passage which we have 
indicated by italics , and which it is essential to correct. The 


played at cards with scraps of history or sentences of Pindar. He had set out on a poeti- 
cal love plan, though with nothing of a lover but absence of mind, and nothing of a poet 
but absence of meaning : yet he was far from wanting parts; spoke well when he had 
studied his speeches; cmd lovtd to reward and promote merit in others.’ 
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motive of opposition was indeed a purely personal one, but not 
against the Duke of Newcastle. It was the King's personal objec- 
tion against Pitt which Newcastlehad in vain tried to overcome ; 
and then, in resentment of the Duke’s weakness or insincerity in 
this point, Pitt turned his battery against him* With this clue, 
let us examine the question There are no letters of Pitt to 
George Lyttelton found earlier than 1750, and of that year there 
is but one. There are half a dozen in the Spring of ,1754, in a 
free and friendly tone, employing Lyttelton as his mediator with 
the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke in the pending 
negotiation. One letter, of the 24th March, 1754, Pitt encloses 
to Lyttleton, open for his perusal and that of the Grenvilles, to 
be afterwards sealed and sent to Newcastle. This letter contains 
Mr. Pitt's statement of his own case. Of this letter the editor of 
the ‘ Chatham Cdfr^spontlence 1 regretted that no copy had been 
found — which was then true; and Mr. Pliillimore repeats the 
assertion — which is now false : for we had the good fortune to re- 
cover a copy of that letter from the Hardwicke Papers, and we 
printed (Quart. Rev. clxvi. p. 216) extracts of it, and of ajetter of 
•Lyttelton’s, and some other papers, elucidating the whole trans- 
action. Mr. Phillimore does not, it seems, read the Quarterly Review 
— not even when it treats on a subject that he is writing about. 
We hope he may live in the same happy ignorance of this article. 
We should be sorry to give him pain, and shall be betted pleased 
if, without doing so, we shall have demolished his book and 
annihilated his authority.* 

But Lyttelton being thus intrusted with Pitt’s interests — his 
relative, his friend, and his agent — and knowing that the difficulty 
he was contending with was the King’s personal objection to admit 
Pitt to the cabinet— feeling, as he must have done, the unreason- 
ableness, the injustice of such a proscription — ought he, t^hen 
all the rest of the party found that there was no other alter- 
native or chance of ever carrying their object but by a general 
resignation — dught he, the chief actor iiuthe affair, tcft lsave 
defeated the common object by not only separating hiin$$lf from 
his friends, but by actually filling up an important office which 
they, as part of their general scheme, had vacated ? We confess 
we think that this conduct was doubly, trebly unjustifiable bn 
the part of Lyttelton : first, because the office of Cofferer , 
which he alleges as his tie of gratitude to the Duke of Newcastle, 
was given to him expressly, as he himself admits in his defence 

* It it, we presurrt^from the same cause that Mr. Phillimore does not Allude to 
the poetical ( Epistle to Mr. Pitt,' on his appointment of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland iu 
1746, which we rescued in the same article f»om the anonymous Obscurity of the 

Foundling Hospital for Wit. 
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just cited, not for his own Sake, but out of compliment to Pitt 
and secondly/ that if lie/had the tnisffrrtune to think himself 
obliged to * remain in office after his friends had withdrawn, he 
ought at least to have ^remained where he was, and not have so 
selfishly, not to say treacherously, raised himself on their fall. 
Lyttelton fared, as we fear is usual in politics, better- than his 
tergiversation deserved. Pitt soon stormed the cabinet; and 
Lyttelton^dismissed, of course, from the Chancellorship of the 
■Exchequer, which its former occupant, Legge, resumed — was 
promoted to the Peerage ; dn honour which it seems Mr. 
Pelham , had before endeavoured to obtain for him, and which 
Georg# II. how granted— probably — out of gratitude for Lyttel- 
ton's recent abandonment of Pitt. 

€ Mj' good friends,* says Lyttelton to his brother, 

* were pleased to say they would annihilate me ; but my annihilation is 
a Peerage given me by the King, with the most gracious expressions of 
fayour, esteem, and approbation of my services, that my heart could de- 
stic. — p. 537. 

iTcrC'indcd Lyttelton’s official life — inglorious in its progress? 
and, in point of personal character, not above reproach at its con- 
cision. 

Injustice, however, to him and to other greater men, with and 
against/whom he alternately acted, we are desirous of saying a 
few w'ords on the most remarkable political feature of those 
times — the spirit of Faction. 

It was the happiness of England at that period to have no ques- 
tion on which a Party could be raised ; and in a representative 
Government, where there is no Party there must be Faction. Let 
us, perhaps needlessly, but for more certainty, explain our terms : 
by party we understand a connexion of men on some great or 
.general principle — by faction a combination of private personal 
interests. Thus, at the outset of the last century*. the Whigs and 
Tories were PariiesLdivided on the great constitutional questions 
which Jtbc Revolution had raised, while, as those questions gradu- 
ally subsided into unanimity in consequence of the establishment of 
the Hanover family, the distinctions that replaced them — the Pol- 
hamites, Cobhamites, Foxites, Pittites, and Wilkites — were merely 
Factions. Whig and T ory were originally short an&popular names 
. for the two great antagonist principles on which our constitution 
was balanced at the Revolution — its popular and monarchical in- 
gredients, which, when kept to their due proportions, . assure at 
-once liberty and order — progress and stability^ T^e \yiiig was 
jealous of arbitrary pow er — the Tory of republican anarchy ; but 
from the cfbath of Queen Anne to the American war there was 

• - little 
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little apprehension, andnodartget, of the predominance of either 
of these alternative* *the Parties, therefore, broke op into Pac- 
tions, all striving for the only public objects of solicitude that re- 
mained— place and power— and there was little other distinction 
than the personal one of Ministry and Opposition— ^the Ins and 
the Outs. The Ins, however they might have originally belonged 
to the Whig connexion, adopted the Tory policy, and the Tories 
in opposition were obliged to appeal to popul&r favour for support* 
Wyndham, Shippen, and Bolingbroke were as factions as any 
Whig could be ; and Sir Robert Walpole, who had been in his 
youth the extreme zealot, martyr, and hero of Whiggism, preached 
and practised for all his long ministerial life the great Tofry doctrine 
of quieta ne movere. And from the reign of Anne to that of Wil- 
liam IV. this general rule prevaded — and no man wondered to 
see that Whigs fti 'office became Tories, and Tories in opposition 
became Whigs. 

In one respect, indeed, the original distinction still survived* 
The Church in general — those who were zealous friends the 
House of Hanover, as well as those who were not — were attached, 
though of course in different degrees, to the great sedative and con- 
servative principle of Toryism — while the Dissenters preserved, 
though somewhat mitigated, the distinctively busy and restless 
character of Whiggism. Yet even between these classes the esta- 
blishment of the Hanover family had wrought sqmetfiirfgt like a 
common loyalty to the Crown — on the part of the Church because 
it was the Crown, and on that of the Dissenters because it was a 
Crown whieh had been transferred by a Revolution. 

When there was thus no real constitutional principle— no 
national interest at stake — when it was a mere question between 
individual men*— -there was no room for party and every excuse for 
faction — each/Of tfie contending bodies believing, and probably 
with great sincerity, that it was as able and as well entitlednto 
fill the ^feat-offices of state as its rival ; and hence it is that fifcm 
the foil Of Walpole to the American wat^ there was n «A vjee 
think, one* single statesman who was not by turns the colleague 
and the adversary, the friend and the foe of all his contemporaries. 
With the American disturbances commenced a new, or, we may 
rath'ef say, arevived state of things — great principles, and re&Hy 
national in&rlbts, came into question — the awful mysteries of » the 
origins government, the authority of kings, the duties of 'al- 
legiance^ the rights of man, were exposed to practical examination 
and experiment, and by the success of the American cause^the 
subsequent Establishment and rapid growth of the transatlantic 
Republic— followed by the French Revolution, and the general 
spread of representative government all over the Christian worlds 
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the great principles of Whi^ and Tory — that is, in short —republic 
or monm'chy-~hzve again become the real and substantial issue of 
all political questions, and therefore the only legitimate ground 
of political party. It was at the beginning of this new era that 
Mr, Burke opened those enlarged and just views of Party 
Allegiance as a high political duty, which at once raised it from the 
obloquy to which the selfish corruption of its locum tenens t Faction , 
had; for half a century exposed it. This — which we may venture 
to call a great moral and political discovery — startling as it was to 
the public opinion of the day, nnd though made while in pursuit 
of another and we admit visionary object* (as useful chemistry 
sprang from the dreams of alchemy), has effected a great revolu- 
tion in practical politics, and has been admitted and adopted by all 
succeeding statesmen — down to — alas, that we should have to add a 
limit — the unhappy crisis of last winter. On this painful subject, 
uppermost in our thoughts, we refrain from saying more than that 
it is only on Mr. Burke’s principle of fidelity to party connexions 
that the great party to which wc belong can be reconstructed and 
reunited, or that monarchical government can exist under a repre- 
sentative system. 

We now return to Lord Lyttelton, who, retired from active poli- 
tics, reappears with more credit in literary pursuits and literary 
society — which affords Mr. Phillimore fresh opportunities of show- 
ing his characteristic aptitude for blundering. In an early part of 
his work he had enumerated the illustrious names in politics and 
literature whom Lyttelton used to meet at Pope’s villa ; f and then, 
some twenty years after, because one single letter from Garrick is 
found in the Hagley Papers, Mr. Phillimore copies from Tom 
Davies a list of all Garrick’s most distinguished acquaintance, 
and adds the following passage, in which intrinsic nonsense is 
made more nonsensical by, we suppose, an error of the press : — 

* The house of Garrick had in fact succeeded to the villa of Pope. 
Here— in the drawing- rooms of Mrs. Vesey — sometimes of Mrs. Thrale — 

* The supposition, which wc now know to have been imaginary, of a secret 
party formed behind the throne to thwart and control the ostensible ministers. 
This, a calumny originally raised against the Princess Dowager and Lord Bute, became 
in some degree accredited by the honest desire of George 111. to relieve himself and 
the country from the corrupt and mischievous intrigues of contending factions; by 
uniting in the public service such various elements as— for instance— the timid honesty 
of Conway, and the meteor brilliancy of Charles Townshend, the jealous influence of 
Newcastle, and the impracticable energies of Pitt. It was against such a fusion, which 
would have annihilated the distinctive character of the Bockingham alliance, that Burke, 
its highest intellect, but a very subordinate member, wrote his able pamphlet * On the 
Caujfes of the Present Discontents/ in which — as was the characteristic of that great 
aftd discursive mind, even when treating temporary, or trivial, or visionary questions 
■—there bunt forth, as it were, from the irrepressible fountains of his genius, wisdom 
thpt anticipated experience, and sagacity that amounted to prophecy. , 

4 Amongst these he reckons Horace Walpole; whom we doubt whether Lyttelton 
ever wet at Pope’s. \ 

and 
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and often, at a later period , of Mrs. Montague, Lyttelton frequented 
that kind of society which subsisted on literary gossip.* — p. 551. 

We presume that the Editor did not mean that the drawing- 
rooms of these ladies were in Garrick’s house: he probably wrote 
( Here and in the drawing-rooms ; but the whole idea is false. 
Garrick’s house had no other resemblance to Pope’s villa than 
that neither of them was what Mr. Phillimore describes. Pope 
lived with men of the highest rank and talents, as his genius 
entitled him to do, in the usual style of such society,' but never 
kept a ‘ literary gossip -shop ’ — nor, indeed, did Garrick. Mrs. 
Vescy’s evening assemblies were of that character ; and so in some 
degree were Mrs. Montagu’s, hut in a higher style: and Mrs. 
Thrale would have been glad to imitate them, but she was not 
yet married at the period that Mr. Phillimore represents her as 
a leader of literary fashion; and we almost doubt whether Lord 
Lyttelton was ever in her house, though his brother William was 
acquainted with-Thrale. And then, to crown all, Mr. Phillimore 
tells us that it was * at a later period ’ that Lyttelton frequented 
Mrs. Montagu's society — he having been an honoured and most 
intimate friend of Mrs. Montagu many years before Mrs. Vesey 
was heard of, or Mrs . Thrale existed. 

' About this lime,’ says Mr. Phillimore — the last event pre- 
viously mentioned being his Peerage, in 1756 — f Lyttelton pub- 
lished his Dialogues of the Dead.* 1 1 seems hardly possible — 
indeed the suspicion would be extravagant with respect to any 
other editor that was ever heard of — that Mr. Phillimore did not 
know that the Dialogues of the Dead were first published in 
April, 1760. He telis us also that ' three of these dialogues were 
by a different hand and adds, in a note, that these were ( the 26th, 
27th, and 28th Dialogues.’ Is it possible that Mr. Phillimore 
did not know what everybody else knows — that these three dia- 
logues were written by Mrs. Montagu ? 

We have here again to remark how essentially imitative was 
Lyttelton’s literary talent. 

* These Dialogues were written in avowed imitation of Lucian, 
Fen el on, and Fontenelle. In truth, like the Persian Letters, they 
were framed, according to the fashion of the day, on an entirely French 
model. Some of them are ingenious and amusing, as well as instruc- 
tive. TJie style is always clear, and sometimes eloquent.’ — p. 553. 

Mr. Phillimore is, as usual, unlucky in his criticism. We 
know not why he should say that the Persian Letters and the 
Dialogues were written after the French model, according to the 
fashion of the day — the days being near thirty years asunder, and 
neither, we thinUl more addicted to French models than earlier or 
later days. Nor can we discover what he means by saying that 
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the Dialogues of the Dead are written on an entirely French 
fnodel: they are no more omthe French fnodfel that! on^fhe Greek. 
They imitate Lucian, as the two Frenchmen alto did bilt they 
are as thoroughly English, and as little French, as stich a work 
can be; and the last paragraph of his eulogy, which supposes that 
all the variety of speakers have but one style, is no very great com- 
pliment, and has perhaps too much of truth in it. He complains, 
too, of Johnson’s c criticism * on this work in these terms: — 

6 Dr. Johnson's dislike of Lyttelton has been often mentioned, and it 
is visible in his criticism on this work. u That man,” he said, “ sat 
down to write a book to tell the world what the world had all his life 
been telling him.” Must not this be the case with most books which 
are the fruit of reading, meditalion. ami experience of life? — and in what 
lies the intended sting of this remaik ?’ — p. 554. 

Now this is unfair both to Johnson and Lyttelton : this criticism 
is not to be found where Mr. Phillixnore’s mention would lead us 
to look for it — in Johnson’s f Life ’ of Lyttelton, where his judg- 
ment, though in our opinion below the merit of the work, is still 
favourable, and has none of the absurdity of the passage quoted by 
Mr. Phillimore ; which passage is, in fact, nothing more than the 
recollection of a Dr. Maxwell of a remark made by Johnson in 
conversation thirty years before, and which, like several others of 
Dr. Maxwell’s anecdotes, there is good reason to suspect of having 
been inaccurately remembered. Johnson of all men never could 
have stated as censure what would be in fact the highest praise of 
such a work — that it was produced by an accurate observation 
of mankind. On the whole, we are glad for once to adopt and 
indeed to carry a little higher Mr. Phillimorc’s approbation of the 
Dialogues of the Dead, of which we think that not merely 
* some,* but most, if not all, r are ingenious and amusing, as well 
as instructive ’ — the production of a well-stored and well -regulated 
mind — conceived with judgment, and executed with taste. 

As to Lyttelton’s laigest work, the ‘ History of Henry II.,* the 
letters now published prove that there was some reason fyr 
Johnson’s short and contemptuous account of it — that * it was ela- 
borated by the searches and deliberations of twenty years, and 
published with such anxiety as only vanity can dictate.* It ap- 
pears from a letter to Pope (p. J84), that he had already made, so 
much progress in it in 1741 as to hope to conclude it wifhin two 
or three years. It was not, however, till 1764 that the first*tt|ree* 
volumes were published, and it was not completed till 17^1; and 
it appears that his vanity was gratified by the approbation whic^i 
an early communication of his volumes procured from some of bis 
eminent and noble friends — Horace Walpole, Warburton, Lord 
Chesterfield, Lord Hardwicke. Walpole’s letter is dated 20th 
*• June, 
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June* 475$! and inquires where he^to return the book. If this 
date bp corrpct, which we see no reason to doubt, it would sceip 
that one volume was printed, so early as 1758, and submitted tp 
the in?pectipn,of a favoured few. Walpole repaid tjie confidence 
by a compliment that must have satisfied any vanity ; — 

* 1 twice waited on you in Hill-street, to thank you for the great fa- 
your of lending me your “ History, ’* which I am soiry I kejpt longer 
than you intended ; but you must not wonder. I read it with as great 
attention as pleasure : it is not a book to skim, hut to learn by heart, if 
one m£ans to learn anything of England. You call it the <e History of 
Henry II.** — it is literally the history of our Constitution, and will last 
much longer than I fear the latter will ; for, alas ! my Loid, your st\le ? 
which will fix and preserve our language, cannot do w r hat language can- 
not do — reform the nature of man.’ — p. 576. 

Walpole's opinion, if here sincerely given, has not been ratified 
by posterity. The f History’ is little read, and not even con- 
sulted as much as its laborious diligence deserves : but the period 
is too remote, and the subject too voluminously treated, fpr popu- 
larity; and the style, which Walpole so much extols, seems diffuse 
and flat to the taste of an age formed on the dazzling brilliancy 
of Gibbon, or the clearer and more mellowed colouring of Hume. 

Here ended Lyttelton’s literary life,* as his political life seemed 
to have closed on his removal to the House of Lords; but the 
latter revived, and continued sixteen or seventeen years longer, 
and during that interval he appears to have often dreamed of a 
return to a political consequence which in fact he but dreamed of 
having ever possessed. Neither Mr. Phillimorc nor the good Lord 
himself seems to have discovered that — except at the very outset — - 
the importance and triumphs of his life were the impoitance and 
triumphs of Pitt. It was from that connexion that he derived 
much the larger share of his political consequence ; even in his 
advancement to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
to the Peeiage, it was still his relation to Pitt that made it worth 
while to reward a deserter at so high a price. No doubt Ljt-* 
tel ton had talents sufficient to play the second part, and occasion- 
ally to double the great actor ; but it w ns — and this, we believe, is 
a new and true light on Lyttelton’s whole history — the great actor 
that 1 gave importance to his second ; Pitt supported him at one 
period by bis countenance, and at another enhanced his value by 
bis 'animosity. 

* Prom his Peerage in 1756 to 1765 there are in these volumes 
about fifteen letters to his brother, William Lyttelton, Governor 
dP Carolina and . Jamaica. These letters are the best portion^ 

+ Our petftos a*e aware thdt the * Hjatory of England it> a senes of Letters M « 

Nobleman to his Son/ attributed to Lyttelton, was leally Goldsmith's. 
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of this compilation : they are few indeed, to be spread over so 
long and momentous a period, but they contain all that Mr. 
Phillimore has to tell of Lyttelton’s life in that time* with the 
ordinary news of the day, and some information on the move- 
ments and intrigues of persons and parties, which, if net abso- 
lutely new, are at least seen in a different point of view from that 
taken in Walpole’s Letters and Memoirs, or in Lord Chatham’s 
Correspondence. We need only touch upon what relates to Lord 
Lyttelton. 

When Pitt, in 1757, by one of those inconsistencies which 
marked his whole career, coalesced with Newcastle — whom, with 
Lyttelton in his train, he had so recently extruded — Lyttelton felt 
very severely that he was omitted from the treaty of reconciliation ; 
and Lord Hardwicke, now a kind of amicus curicc, writes one of 
those smooth, artful, and able epistles on which he was so often 
employed by his less adroit colleagues, to soothe and reconcile the 
offended vanity, or pride, or ambition of Lyttelton. By one of 
those little insincerities which, whether pardonable or not, are al- 
ways indulged in, even by the most honourable and candid of 
politicians, Lyttelton tells his brother that it was by his own desire 
that he icas out of the scramble (p. 599). This, We now know, 
was not the fact — and his resentment against Pitt was deep. We 
find him characterising Pitt’s conduct, on an amendment of the 
Habeas Corpus Bill, thus : — 

* His chief battery was levelled against my Lord Mansfield, who will 
never forget or forgive that ill usage ; and an attempt was made in the 
City by some of Mr. Pitt’s faction to raise a popular storm on him there, 
with so little foundation, that the agents in it were forced to lfet drop the 
charge with disgrace and confusion. The story is too long to write, but 
it appears to me one of the blackest and most infamous practices that 
ever I heard of in all the history of our factions. These things will he 
treasured up against the day of wrath y which will come sooner or laftr, 
according to the success we meet with in the war,’ — p. 609. 

In thmspirit Lyttelton spoke in Parliament, and got into a vio- 
lent altercation with his cousin Temple — the personal enmity of 
whom, and his whole cousinliood, he dwells on in very bitter terms. 
But the Pitt administration resigned soon after the accession of 
George III. ; Lord Bate and George Grenville became suc- 
cessively ministers ; and Pitt and Temple then quarrelled with 
their brother Grenville, as they soon after did with each othefr. 
4 Lyttelton,’ says Mr. Phillimore parenthetically, and without any 
explanation, c had lately been reconciled to Pitt and Temple/ 
A* biographer with any sense of his special duties would not hare 
parsed over in silence the steps of this sudden reconciliation be- 
tween persons whom he ' had left two pages before at daggers 

drawn. 
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drawn* Tire explanation of such incidents is not merely the 
most amusing but the most instructive and useful part of either 
history or biography, and accordingly there is none that Mr. Phil- 
liinore more systematically neglects. All we find in his volumes 
connected.' with the later portion of Lyttelton’s personal history 
are a few friendly letters from Lord Chatham in the last years 
of Lyttelton’s life, and one amiable one to the young Lord on 
his father’s death. 

The Cousinhood was now again coalesced in faction ; and we 
find Lyttelton opposing in set speeches, and for, as we think, the . 
most futile reasons, the Regency Bill. The foolish and indecent 
conduct of George Grenville’s ministry as to this bill produced 
that extraordinary crisis in which, after its dismissal and the 
failure to constitute another under Mr. Pitt, the former cabinet 
was recalled. During this strange struggle, in which the chief 
difficulty was to find some one whom the conflicting leaders would 
consent to place at the head of the Treasury, the old Duke of 
Newcastle, no doubt for the purpose of excluding Lord Temple, 
proposed Lord Lyttelton, as is stated in one of his letters to his 
brother. Lyttelton adds that he declined, thinking Pitt indispen- 
sable to the ministry, and Temple indispensable to Pitt. On the 
same grounds he declined, he says, a subsequent offer to take a part 
in the first Rockingham administration ; but we have no details of 
this negotiation, and we suspect it to have been, like Newcastle’s 
preceding overture, a mere stop-gap expedient. Johnson, who 
had a slight acquaintance with Lyttelton during this portion of 
his life, supposes him to have taken little or no part in public 
business after his peerage — for he says that from that period ‘ he 
rested from political turbulence in the House of Lords’ — but 
that, we see, was not the case, though his proceedings seem to 
have attracted so little notice. In all the ministerial confusions 
that followed, Lyttelton was a frequent speaker, and generally in 
concurrence with his reconciled cousins Temple and George 
Grenville, with whom he seems to have concurred in t|)yp factious 
and fatal measures which, endangered the constitution at home by 
the Wilkes agitation, and lost our American empire by the Stamp 
Act and its consequences. Mr. Phillimore’s account is so confused 
as to be unintelligible, and in truth he confesses his own difficulty in 
understanding these complicated shifts and intrigues ; and three or 
four speeches of Lord Lyttelton, here printed from the Hagley 
manuscripts, only show that he was involved in the same intri- 
cacies and contradictions, both on the American questions and the 
affair of Wilkes,*in which we formerly showed Lord Chatham and 
the Grenvilles to have been. We could have wished that Mr. 
PhUlimore, instead of wandering over so wide a field, bad applied 

himself 
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him self tb Stipply from liis materials a clear and simple view of 
"Lord LytteTtrin’s individual course: he would then have rendered 
some serVite to biography, instead of rendering , 

‘Darker, 

What was dark enough without/ 

We believe, however, and confess it with some degree of reluctance 
— for we ba\e a reverence for the private man*— that this last stage 
of Lyttelton’s political life, the more it is explained, will do him 
the less credit ; and that the truth is, that he was still grasping 
at objects for which he should have known that he was unfit, by 
means which lie ought to have felt to be unjustifiable. This, 
however, only makes us wish still moie that Mr. Phillimore had 
given us some details of liis private life ; in which, notwithstanding 
the mortifications aiising from his second marriage, and the 
deeper afflictions caused by the misconduct of his son, he must 
have found consolation in the affection, and almost veneration, in 
which he was held by a select circle of friends, and the respect 
and sympathy of the public. But all these scenes, whether of 
political ambition, domestic sorrow, or social consideration, were 
drawn to a sudden though not premature close : — 

‘ He was enjoying the summer glories of his park, and the spacious 
comfort of the excellent mansion he had built at Hagley, when he was 
seized with an internal disoider, of winch he died on the 22nd of Au- 
gust [1773]/ — p. 786. 

This house he had finished by 1760, on a scale of expense 
somewhat, it seems, beyond his means. The salary of a Lord of 
the Treasury, which he had enjoyed for ten years, did probably 
little more than pay his extra expenses; and the more lucrative 
offices of Cofferer and Chancellor of the Exchequer he held too 
short a time to hate added to his fortune : but wc find him poorer 
than we expected; for in the letter announcing his Peerage he 
proposes to borrow from his brother William a small annuity, 
due to him out of the estate, of 2 77 L 10s., * for Hagley House, 
at 4 per *cent/ (p. 538). In the August of 1760 he opened it 
for the reception of his friends, and it is pleasing to remember 
that Mr. Burke, then little known to the world, had so far attracted 
the notice of Lord Lyttelton as to be invited to one of the 
first parties so assembled. Lord Lyttelton had, therefore, what 
Mr. Plnlliinore’s statement would not have led us to suppose, 
thirteen years’ enjoyment of his fine house, when, as we haye just 
seen, be was called at the age of 64 years and seven months, to 
exchange it for that narrow one — into which, so far as we can 
judge of our fellow men, few have descended with a better hope 
of finding it only a passage to a brighter mansion. 


He 
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He was attended by Dr. Johnstone, a physician of Kiddpiv 
jninster, xftlb described the circumstances of hip illness am) deat|i 
in a letter addressed to liis Lordship’s early, constant, and amiable 
friend, Mrs. Montagu, which appeared in the * Gentleman's 
Magazine' (1773, p. 604), which Johnson adopted, and which 
Mr. Phillimore has, without any* acknowledgment, reproduced. 
We are not sorry to have the opportunity of copying it in th<£ 
number which has already touched on the death- bed of his con- 
temporary, Hume. * Few men,’ says Dr. Johnson, c seem to die 
without affectation but we think no reader will hesitate about 
either the comparative sincerity or the comparative dignity of the 
Christian's * solemn benediction, * and the infidel's farewell 
jocularities. 

* On Sunday evening [20 Aug., 1773] the symptoms of his Lordship’s 
disorder, which for a week past had alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, 
and his Lordship believed himself to be a dying man. From this time he 
suffered by restlessness rather than pain ; and though his uerves were ap- 
parently much fluttered, his mental faculties seemed stronger when he waa 
thoroughly awake. His Lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints seemed 
alone not equal to the expected mournful event: his long want of sleep, 
whether the consequence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is moie 
probable, of causes of a different kind, accounts for his loss of strength 
and for his death very sufficiently. Though his Lordship wished his 
approaching dissolution not to be lingering, he waited for it with resigna- 
tion. He said, “ It is a folly, a keeping mb in misery now, to attempt to 
prolong life;” yet he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of others, 
to do or lake anything thought proper for him. On Saturday he had 
been remarkably better, and we were not without some hopes of his re- 
covery. On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his Lordship sent 
for me, and said he felt a great melancholy, and wished to have a little 
conversation with me in order to divert it. He then proceeded to open 
the fountain of that heart from whence goodness had so long flowed, as 
from a copious spring. ” Doctor !” he said, <£ you shall be my confessor : 
when I first set out in the world, I had friends who endeavoured to shake 
my belief in the Christian religion. I saw difficulties which staggered' 
me, but I kept my mind open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines 
of Christianity, studied with attention, made me a most firm* and per- 
suaded believer of the Christian religion. I have made it the rule of my 
l|fe, and it is the ground of my future hopes. I have erred and sinned,* 
but v have repented, and never indulged any vicious habit. In politics 
atfd in public life, I have made the public good the rule of my conduct* 
I never gave counsels which I did not at the time think the best. I 
haVe^'b^en that I was sometimes in the wrong, but I did not err de- 
signedly. I haVe endeavoured, in private life, to do all the ^ood in my 
power, 1 fend never for a moment dould indulge malicious or unjust designs 
upon any person whatever’.” At another time he said, ” I must leave 
rny. soul in the same state it was in before this illness ; I find this a Very 
inconvenient time for solicitude about anything.” In the evening when 
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the symptoms of death came on him, he said, “ I shall die ; but it will 
not be your fault.” When Lord and Lady Valentia [his daughter] came 
to see his Lordship, he gave them his solemn benediction, and said, 
4C JBe good, be virtuous, my Lord. You must come to this-” Thus he 
Continued giving his dying benediction to all around him- On Monday 
morning a lucid interval gave sojne small hopes, but those vanished in 
the evening; and he continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
till Tuesday morning, August 22nd, when between seven and eight 
o’clock he expired almost without a groan. 9 

Having had up to this point such constant complaints to make 
of Mr. Phillimore, we are pleased to find, at the close of the 
most imbecile and bungling of compilations, a page of editoria] 
observations in which there is but little to censure. His summary 
of the character of Lord Lyttelton — bating some exaggeration of 
his talents, and the total omission of all allusion to the factious 
errors of his political life — may be admitted to be substantially 
just, though somewhat too pompously expressed : — 

4 His natural abilities were good ; and though not of the highest 
order, were continually strengthened by careful and unremitting cultiva- 
tion. His ambition of improvement, springing from a deep sense of the 
obligations which wealth and station impose upon their possessor, was 
constant to the hour of his death — to press forward in the pursuit of 
knowledge, not diverted from the chase by early success and extravagant 
admiration of moderate efforts ; <f to scorn delights, and live laborious 
days,” had been the occupation of his life. Its fruits were visible in 
the variety of his accomplishments, and the fullness of his information 
upon the subjects to which he had devoted himself. During the course 
of his life he had maintained an oral or epistolary intercourse with the 
most celebrated persons of his day, both in England and Europe. 
Making ample allowance for the language of cotemporaneous flattery, it 
is impossible to ascribe to that alone the very general estimation in 
which his opinions were held by all who had any pretensions to almost 
any kind of literature. Nor indeed is the verdict of posterity greatjy at 
variance with the judgment of his own time. Of how few can? it be 
said that they have left behind them works in History, Poetry, and Di- 
vinity, which, after the lapse of nearly a century, maintain an honour- 
able place in the literature of their country ? And of how very few, that 
they combined with success in these pursuits a laborious and distin- 
guished share in the duties of public life ? r 

4 Of his private character there can be but one opinion. Rejecting 
the degenerute standard of his age, lie illustrated in his practice those 
nobler views, which he derived from the example of his ancestors, of the 
requisite education and attainments of an English gentleman. Sincerely 
and earnestly religious, when to be so was unfashionable, a devoted hus- 
band, an affectionate but unhappy father, never deserting his friend, 
ever opening his hand to distress in every form, he closed a wise and 
good life by an edifying death. He bequeathed to his posterity both the 
title which his public services had justly won, and the more valuable 
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distinction which public opinion had prefixed to it, as the meed of his 
private character ; and he is still remembered, with juBt admiration and 
respect, as M George, the good Lord Lyttelton.” * — pp. *790-192. 

Thus Mr* Phillimore — qualti ab incepto — ends as he began, 
with the flagrant misstatement of an important fact. Lord Lyttel- 
ton has not bequeathed his title and his character to his posterity. 
His only son — of unhappy memory — died without issue in 1779, 
and his peerage then became extinct. The title of Lyttelton wa§ 
revived in 1 794 in the person of his youngest brother, William 
Lord Westcote, the grandfather of the present peer — a young noble- 
man, who, though not descended — as Mr. Phillimorc’s phrase im- 
plies — from the c good Lord Lyttelton ,’ has by consanguinity a 
sufficient incitement, and, as far as we have heard, a happy dis- 
position to emulate his talents and imitate his virtues. 


Note.— We owe it to the present Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
to apologize for some expressions in our last No. (p. 526), which could 
not have been used, had the existing regulations of their Cathedral 
been known. The Dean and Chapter neither individually nor as a 
body derive any emolument whatever from the admission to the 
Abbey. Many years ago, what was called the Tomb showing Fund , 
which for centuries had been received by the gentlemen of the choir,* 
was withdrawn from them, and an ample compensation made^at the 
expense of the Chapter. From that time, the surplus, after the pay- 
ment of the attendants, has been laid by, and has constituted an 
Ornamental Fund, for purposes which do not come under the head 
of Repairs. Of late years the fees for admission have been gradually 
diminished, and the free admission of the public gradually extended, 
as was found consistent with the preservation, of the monuments' 
and due reverence for the sanctity of the building. First the south, 
or Poets* Corner, tTansept, and latterly the whole nave and both 
transepts have been thrown open without any payment whatever. The 
only fee now is 6d. for the more retired and intricate parts of the 
edifice. The visitors who pay this fee are attended by a guide, whose 
presence is absolutely necessary to maintain order when several hundred 
persons are passing round during certain hours of the day, and for the 
prevention of mischief, which experience has shown to be otherwise 
unavoidable ; but the guide also explains the monuments, and, in his 
absence, a very large proportion of the strangers would derive but little 
instruction or ey§p amusement from their visit. 
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Art. I. — 1. Du Projct de fortifier Paris; ou , Ejcamen d'un 
Systhne General de Defense. Par un ancicn Officier Superieur 
d’Artillerie. Paris, 1839. 

2. Repo use a V Auteur de V Ouvraye intitule * Du Projet dc forti- 
fier Paris* fyc. Par le Lieutenant-General dc Genic, Vte. 
llogniat. Paris, 1840. 

3. Rapport de la Commission chargee d' examiner le Projet de Loi 
relatif aux Fortifications de Paris 18 1 J . 

4. Etudes sur les Fortifications de Paris , considMes politiquement 
et militairement. Par M. Arago, Depute des Pyrenees Ori- 
entals. Paris, 1813. 

5. Rapport de la Commission chargfa d' examiner le Projet de Loi 
relatif a VArmement des Fortifications de Paris. 1 845. 

nPIIE conversion of the greatest city of continental Europe 
into a fortress far exceeding in magnitude any that the world 
has yet seen, is an event of too much consequence not to have 
attracted universal attention. In ordinary cases the object for 
which fortifications are constructed is clearly defined, and the 
intention undoubted ; but it is by no means so in the present 
instance. The avowed object is defence against foieign enemies; 
but out of France, at least, it has alwa)s been the prevalent 
belief that Louis Philippe contemplated from the first a very 
different sort of danger ; and the latter theory is consistent with 
the whole course of his policy, which, like Buonaparte’s, has 
invariably tended to repress that revolutionary spirit to which he 
owed his crown. We do not now, howc\er, propose to enter 
into the political questions involved in this subject, or to dwell 
on the consequences which usually result from the overthrow of 
established governments by popular violence. 

Though the first emotion of the people of France after the 
Restoration was joy at their deliverance from a grinding despotism, 
a certain degree of soreness soon began to be felt at the idea 
of their country^being occupied by foreign troops, and a govern- 
ment imposed on them, in some measure, by strangers. It 
was, no doubt, with a view to soothe such feelings in the people 
as well as among the military, that, immediately after the with-^ 
drawal of the armies of occupation, a Commission of National 
vol. lxxviti. no. CLYi. t Defence 
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Defence was instituted by Marshal (fouvion St. Cyr. As a part 
of the general system recommended by this Commission (which 
continued till 1822), it was proposed to fortify Paris and Lyons — 
the former with detached forts sufficiently far from the city to 
render it safe from bombardment, in addition to which the * mur 
‘ d* octroi * was to be strengthened so as to render it safe against a 
'coup de main.’ This project, however, when at length matured 
and discussed in its details, was rejected in toto by the Council 
during the administration of M. Clermont Tonnere ; and from 
that time the subject was not revived till after the overthrow of 
the elder Bourbons. There seemed, indeed, no sort of reason to 
renew it. Secure from any apprehension on th£" score of foreign 
aggression, the public mind was directed to the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, and the national prosperity was rapidly reco- 
vering from the rude shocks it had sustained during the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire. But the events of July, 1830, wrought a 
considerable change in the directions of men’s minds, and a most 
important and indeed vital difference in the views which might be 
taken of the fortification of Paris. 

In 1830, after the elevation of Louis Philippe, the subject was 
taken up by Marshal Soult, and referred to the Committee on 
Fortifications ; and in consequence of their report the Chamber 
granted, in the following session, five millions of francs for the 
fortifications of Paris, and three and a half millions for those of 
Lyon#: A second report was made in 1832, and the Chamber 
voted a further sum of two and a half millions for Paris, and 
one million seven hundred thousand for Lyons. The views of 
the Committee seem to have been nearly the same as those of 
the Commission of 1818 — 1822; and they also recommended 
detached forts, and the conversiop of the ‘mur d’oetroi* into an 
• enceinte de sftrete.’ The sums voted were accordingly ex- 
pended; but, as regarded Paris, instead of permanent fortifica- 
tions, a system of field- defences, extending from St. Denis on the 
left to Nogent sur Marne on the right, was adopted by order 
of Marshal Soult. 

Up to this time the fortifications had not attracted general 
notice, and the votes for their expense passed without much 
discussion. In 1833 matters did not proceed so quietly. On 
the proposition to take a vote for four millions of francs, to be 
specially applied to the fortifications of Pans and Lyons, the 
Commission charged with examining the war budget reported 
that fifty millions would in all probability be necessary to com- 
plete the works already commenced ; and without giving any 
opinion as to the expediency of the general measure, they con- 
sidered that it should not be proceeded in without a special law. 

The 
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The result was* a* projet de loi 1 which provided that thirty-five 
millions of francs should be devoted to the construction of works 
for the defence of Paris — and upon a specified scale and plan. 
This project, however, never caine to a discussion. Such was 
the excitement resulting from the jealous suspicions of the 
Parisians, who now believed the restriction of their liberty tq be 
the sole object in view, that the government were glad to yield 
to the increasing clamour, and get rid of the whole affair hsr a 
side-wind. 

The people had thus decided against the fortifications — the 
government had acquiesced in their decision — and though mili- 
tary men continued to discuss it as a professional subject of specu- 
lation, the question seemed set at rest. It is evident, however, 
that the king only waited for a favourable moment to revive it. 
He waited seven years. At length, in 1840, the excitement con- 
nected with events in the Levant afforded the wished-for oppor- 
tunity. In July the signature of the quadruple treaty set all 
France in a ferment. There ensued the foolish affair of flags 
at the Mauritius, and the landing of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne 
from an English strainer. Finally, in September Beyrout was 
bombarded ; and the laurels which were reaped by the British 
on the Syrian shores, though in truth the crop was but small 
on that barren soil, drove our jealous neighbours well nigh 
frantic. 

The nation had now arrived at that pitch of fervour which fitted 
it to entertain with complacency any proposition of a warlike 
character. It was considered right that France should assume an 
imposing attitude, to intimate clearly that, if the rest of Europe 
were disposed to abandon her, she was confident against the world 
in arms. But, as has been the case during the whole Revolu- 
tion, she always, when most aggressive, affected to assume a de- 
fensive attitude, and the question of fortifications followed as a 
matter of course. The project of fortifying Paris on a great scale 
would tend to show that the government were prepared for the 
worst, if invasion should be attempted, and the ‘ amour propre ’ of 
the people was flattered by the magnitude of the scheme. It 
thus occurred that M. Thiers, who was then at the head of the 
administration, though the leader of the popular party, became the 
promoter of a measure which had been denounced as adverse to 
public liberty. Having headed the popular movement in favour 
of war, it would have been difficult for him to refuse concurrence 
in a measure which was generally believed to be adopted in ac- 
cordance with that movement. Had he stopped short at that 
particular juncture, he would have disappointed his own followers 
and offended Louis Philippe ; and the popularity as well as the 

t 2 royal 
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royal favour which he would thereby have lost must have been 
transferred to his political rivals. 

On the 17th of September an ‘ Ordonnancc du Roi’ was pub- 
lished, declaring the urgency of fortifying Paris, and decreeing 
that the works should be immediately commenced ; and an extra- 
ordinary credit of six millions, subject to the approbation of the 
Chambers, was opened on account of the Minister of Public 
Works, to be applied to these fortifications. Thus far were the 
aspirations of the war party to have effect, but no further. This 
measure being fairly set afloat, with every prospect of a pros- 
perous issue, there was no further object to be gained by keeping 
up the war excitement, and a peaceful policy was reverted to. In 
October, shortly before the opening of the session of the Cham- 
bers, the ministry were changed. Marshal Soult becoming Pre- 
sident of the Council with the War Department, while M. Guizot 
took that of Foreign Affairs. But the new and Conservative 
ministry were quite as friendly to the fortification of Paris as their 
turbulent predecessors had been. Soult had always advocated it 
as a measure of military defence ; it was he who had proposed it, 
though on a much smaller scale, in 1830. In December the 
Marshal brought under the notice of the Chamber of Deputies 
the resolution which the Ministers had come to with respect to 
the capital. The mode proposed was very nearly that which has 
since been carried into effect; and its vast extent and cost, 
compared to what was rejected in 1833, arc truly remark- 
able. Then the * mur d'oetroi,* a simple wall already in ex- 
istence, about fifteen miles in circuit, was to be merely loop- 
holed and strengthened ; and beyond it, at distances varying from 
a mile to a mile and a half, detached forts were to be built, each 
capable of containing a thousand men. The whole expense, after 
the most careful computation, was estimated at thirty-five millions 
of francs (1,400,000/.). At present there stands a continuous 
rampart more than seventy feet wide, faced with a wall upwards 
of thirty feet high, and a ditch in front of it twenty feet deep, 
the whole circuit of which measures nearly twenty-four miles. 
Outside this, at distances varying from one to three miles, are 
f exclusive of the Chateau de Vincennes) fifteen detached forts, 
of the most perfect construction, the smallest of which would hold 
ijpur thousand men. The whole expense was, in 184 1 , estimated 
atone hundred and forty millions of francs (5,600,000/.). 

This enormously increased scale may perhaps be accounted for 
on Jhe supposition that Louis Philippe, to avert suspicion from 
his real motives, found it necessary to carry out to its full extent 
the’ principle originally announced of rendering Paris secure 
against the attacks of combined Europe. The project was, in 

the 
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the usual couise, referred to a committee, at the head of which 
was M Thiers; and m Januaiy following they produced a volu- 
minous and elaborate report, whic h, as might have been expected, 
was highly favourable to the measure Being thus suppoited by 
the leader of the opposition as well as by the ministry, it did not 
appear as a party question, and tliciefore had not to encounter 
paity opposition. Lengthened debates ensued m which much 
ability was displayed on both sides, and on the 1 st of February a 
considerable majority of the Deputies adopted the project In 
the Chamber of Peers the Commission proposed an amendment 
to the effect that the f enceinte continue/ instead of being an 
earthen rampart, should be merely a wall slicing enough to resist 
a sudden assault ( a Vabri dun <oup de main). But the project 
was adopted by a laige in ijonty 

Dunng these debates the greatest efforts were made to rouso 
the people They were told that chains weie rapidly foigmg to 
bind them for ever, that when once the bastilles were erected 
they would become the slaves of a miht'uy despotism, and that 
now or never was the moment foi stienuous exeition but no one 
laised a finger The days of 6mcuta> vvcie gone by several of a 
thieatening chaiactei had been suppiessccl with promptitude and 
vigour Peisonal dangers had only tried the King's spmt to 
confirm Ins powei Moreover, by some means or other, all the 
leading men of the contending political parties had become 
successively implicated in his Mxjesty’s favounte measuie, and 
there was no longer one amon<£ them who could decently or 
effectively lesist it The result has been that these stupendous 
works, gi cater than the fabled wall of Babylon, have been accom- 
plished with little complaint and surprising celerity. 

The armament voted in 1845 is on a corresponding scale. 
It is to consist of 2,188 pieces of heavy ordnance and 120 field 
guns, with proportionate mateual of all kinds. The powder 
magazines, all of which are in the foits, are to contain 
4,400,000 lbs of powder The cost of the armament was 
estimated at fourteen millions of francs (560,000/). In de- 
ference to a giovving feeling of jealousy of the fortifications, 
which had extended even among those who voted foi them m 
1841, and seemed likely to endanger the whole scheme, the 
government pioposed, by way of compromise, that the armament 
should be deposited at Bouigcs m readiness for war. The dis- 
cussion on this project turned chiefly on a guarantee that the 
fortifications should not be juried till the necessity should arise, 
and it ended by the addition of a clause which provides that the 
armament shall not be brought to Pans except in case of war. 
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An amendment* to the effect that the fortifications should not be 
armed except in virtue of a special law, was rejected. 

That the fortifications of Paris give to the executive government 
the power of controlling with ease the most formidable insurrec* 
t ionary movement of .its inhabitants, is beyond all doubt. Those 
who therefore object to them are, however, by no means agreed 
in opinion as to the mode in which they might be made instru- 
mental in effecting that object; and many suppose that it would 
be accomplished by turning the artillery of the forts against the 
city and bombarding it. However improbable it appears to us 
that any government would venture on so strong a measure as 
that of laying the capital in ruins, the idea has been so much in- 
sisted on, and by some whose opinions are entitled to respect, 
that we must offer a few remarks on it. 

M. Arago says (p. 21) he has proved that the garrisons of the 
detached forts would be able to cover Paris, * la totality de 
Paris/ with shots and shells, even if the range of cannon and 
mortars were limited to 4000 metres. How so extraordinary 
a mistake as this could have occurred we are at a loss to 
imagine. Only two forts, those of the Bicetre and Montronge, 
are at much less than that distance from the mur d’oetroi. The 
nearest is the Bicetre ; and if a circle were described from that 
with a radius of 4000 metres, its circumference would be found 
to cut the mur d’oetroi near the Barriere de l’Enfer; and being 
continued would just include the Observatoire, the Church of 
Syt. Medard in the Rue Mouffetard, and the Hospice de la Sal- 
petriere, and would leave the mur d’oetroi at the Barriere de 
la Gare. The portion of Paris included between this curve and 
that part of the mur d’oetroi extending from the Barriere de 
l’Gnfer to that of la Gare, is nearly all that comes within 4000 
metres of any of the forts. 

The range of incendiary projectiles, however, exceeds that dis- 
tance. The ten-inch gun, introduced into our service by General 
Millar,* has thrown a shell as far as 5000 yards, or 4600 metres ; 
and this we believe to be very nearly the utmost range, with 
hollow missiles, of any piece of artillery hitherto invented. With 
these guns the portion of Paris to the south which might be 
reached from the forts, would be limited by a line drawn from the 
Ecole Militaire to the Pont d’Austerlitz, and from thence just 
clegr of the Place du Trone. To the east another portion would 


* The invention of these guns we believe to be due to General Paixbans, who, aware 
of the enormously destructive effect of shells woodwork, intended them to be used 
on board sftta for the purpose of firing large shells with nearly the same precision as 
solid shot, pee bis ‘Nouvelle Force Maritime/ Paris, 1822. 
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come within their range, the limit of which would he a line drawn , 
from the Barriere du Tr6ne to the western angle of the Hospital 1 
of St. Louis, and continued to meet the mur d’octroi a little to 
the westward of the Barri&re de St. Denis. Thf&e two portions 
together amount to about one-third of the whole space within the 
mur d'oetroi; but as hardly one-tenih of them is occupied by 
houses, we may safely say that not more than one-twentieth of the 
habitations of Paris are exposed to be seriously injured by the 
actual fire of the forts. 

In M. Arago’s work we find it asserted that on several different 
occasions pieces of artillery have been used which projected shells 
as far as 6000 metres. Among the instances mentioned, the only 
one with which we are acquainted is that of the mortars cast at Se- 
ville, and afterwards employed against Cadiz by Marshal Soult, in 
1811. The pieces used on that occasion, of which one now stands in 
St. James's Park near the Treasury, were of the sort invented in 
1805 by M. de Villantrois, a colonel in the French artillery, to 
meet the wishes of N apoleon, who required that artillery should ' 
be constructed to throw shells to great distances for the purpose 
of keeping off British cruizers. 4 It was,* says Salas, c with this 
species of gun that the French attempted to bombard Cadiz in 
1811, and succeeded — in making much noise.'* The extent of 
their range, however, was at the time, and still is, considered enor- 
mous. Some of the shells, fired from Fort Napoleon on the 
Cabezuela, passed quite over Cadiz and fell into the sea beyond it 
to the north, and, we believe, also to the south, of Fort St. 
Catherine. They must have ranged, therefore, no less than 6200^' 
yards, or 5670 metres — upwards of three miles and a half ! This, 
however, was the extreme : their mean range may be considered to 
have extended about as far as the Square of San Antonio, the dis- 
tance of which from Fort Napoleon is 5800 yards or 5300 metres. 
But the shells then used could hardly be called ir&endiary 
projectiles. To extend their range they were half filled with leaden 
bullets, leaving room for no more than just sufficient powder to 
burst them. Owing tp their long flight their effects were very 
uncertain, and they generally exploded either high in the air or 
after having buried themselves in the ground. Even when their 
explosion was most accurate they did but little damage. One of 
the very first fell and burst in the house occupied by the com- 
manding officer of the British artillery, Colonel Duncan, The 
concussion of its explosion merely broke some windows, and the 
house continued to be occupied as before. Altogether not more 
than half a dozen people wer^ injured by them, and it literally 
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* Pnpituario de Artilleria por Don Ramon do Salas. Madrid, 1833. 
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became an amusement for the inhabitants of Cadiz to watch their 
flight through the air.* 

It does not require much science to know that the distance to 
which it is possible to project a body of given magnitude will 
increase with its weight — that a solid shot admits of being thrown 
further than a hollow shell of the same diameter — a leaden ball 
further than an iron one. Solid shots are not incendiary pro- 
jectiles, and the damage which they are capable of doing to a 
town, when thrown from great distances at high angles of ele- 
vation, is so small that it never would be worth while to employ 
them in that manner. The utmost distance that we know of to 
which the flight of a Congreve rocket has extended, is 3800 
yards. We believe no incendiary projectile has ever ranged 
much further than 4000 metres; and the greatest range which 
British artillery has ever attained was from the 56-pounder in- 
vented by Mr. Monk, which at an angle of elevation of 32° sentfi 
shot 5720 yards, or three miles and a quarter. It may appear at 
first sight that there is no limit to the range of projectiles, and 
that it might be increased to any extent by increasing the charge 
of pow r der and the size of the shot or shell ; but such is not the 
case, for it is not found that the velocity imparted to the pro- 
jectile increases in anything like the same proportion with the 
charge of powder. Beyond a certain extent llie reverse has, in 
some instances, been found to be the case, and the reason for it 
is simple enough. It arises fiom the whole mass of gunpowder 
not taking fire at the same instant of time, the consequence of 
■* which is that a portion of it is blown out of the piece unig- 
nited, and the effect of this superfluous portion is rather to 
diminish than increase the force of the rest of the charge. Until, 
therefore, some new power shall be introduced into the practice 
of artillery, we must continue to disregard assertions as to what 
theorists say might be done, and adhere to our present creed 
that incendiary projectiles cannot be made to range much further 
than 4600 metres, nor solid iron shots much beyond 5720 yards. 

Though the threat of a bombardment would probably have 
due weight with the refractory populace, the fortifications afford 
other means of keeping them in subjection ; and these so effec- 
tive, that the necessity for openly employing force need hardly 
ever arise. On the first manifestation of discontent, the troops 

* It was stated by M. Allaid, who presented the Report on the armament of Paris to 
the Chamber of Deputies, that only one such gun was cast at Seville and employed 
against Cadiz, and that it no longer exists. This is a mistake. There were twenty- 
seven cast at Seville, two of which were never bored, and remaiu in the foundry* Of 
the twenty-five employed against Cadiz, ten are still there, and one is in St. James's 
Park in Condon. We have been informed that the remaining fouiteen were taken 
away by the French in 1823. 

in 
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in the forts might be increased without making 1 any show' of prepa- 
ration. As 4000 men would be but a moderate average for t\ik 
■garrisons of the forts, of which there are sixteen, a force might 
thus be drawn round Paris of not less than 60,000. These 
troops, all removed from free intercourse with the citizens, would 
be little liable to the seductions which have in fact been the main 
cause of everything that has been called a victory of the people ; 
and, what is not less important, a mutinous or rebellious concert 
among the military bodies themselves would be hardly possible.. 

All the avenues being commanded, the inhabitants might soon 
be made to feel that they were not only prisoners, but in abso- 
lute dependence for subsistence on their gaolers. The pressure 
might be tightened or relaxed according to circumstances. At 
first a strict system of passports might be enforced — then the* 
gates closed — finally the supplies might be interrupted. These 
measures might be carried into effect with the greater rigour, 
as it would be unnecessary to keep the principal strength of 
the troops within the forts. On the contrary, each fort would 
serve as a base from whence detachments might be pushed to 
occupy positions near to, or, if needful, even within the precincts of 
the city. If some extreme excitement should lead the populace to 
attack the troops, and if by any miracle they were to succeed so 
far as to drive them out of the enceinte , it would avail them 
nothing as long as the forts remained unconquered. 

But in fact there never ought to be any difficulty in suppress- 
ing a revolt in a large town where the authorities can command 
the services of a strong body of troops and a competent general. 
Let us for a moment suppose the whole population of a city like 
Paris in arms against the government, with leaders possessing even 
the greatest military skill. Incapable of forming themselves into 
a manoeuvring force, and without artillery, the insurgents would 
not venture into contact with the regular troops out of the city 
or in the open spaces within its circumference. They would 
erect barricades, and, availing themselves of the advantages which 
the occupation of the houses would give them over troops in the 
street, would stand on the defensive. Let us suppose these bar- 
ricades, unlike those of 1830, which the troops in no one instance 
failed to surmount, to be really formidable defences, which the 
barricades of June, 1832, against Louis Philippe himself were. 
So far they might be successful and bid defiance to the govern- 
ment. But what is to prevent the troops from erecting counter- 
barricades, and also standing on the defensive ? It is not likely 
that any government, deserving of the name, would wait till an 
outbreak actually occurred, as in 1830: but even at that crisis, 
if the handful of soldiery had been directed with ordinary pru- 
dence. 
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denoe, affairs would, in all human probability, have turned out 
very differently. After a series of false movements and blunders 
(see Q, R., vol. xliv,), the only effect of which was to encourage 
the insurgents, the troops, though unconquered, were withdrawn, 
leaving the sceptre of France to whoever should have the boldness 
to grasp it. 

That such would ever be the result under an energetic govern- 
ment, with the troops undebauched, we do not believe. In case 
of an insurrection being anticipated, there would be no difficulty 
in deciding beforehand on the different points which it would be 
advisable to occupy for the purpose of cutting off the communica- 
tions and blockading the city, or such parts of it as should be 
known to contain the chief strength of the disaffected. All the 
necessary preparations might be quietly made, so that the people 
should know nothing of what was intended to be done, till, 
having risen in rebellion, they would suddenly find themselves 
hemmed in on every side. 

But, though the forts would give decisive advantages to the 
troops in any encounter with the inhabitants, it is not on this 
that the power derived from the new system principally depends. 
Its source will be found in the accumulation of military strength 
in and around the capital, the almost necessary consequence of 
the great military establishments just created. Have barracks for 
60,000 men been built at a vast expense to remain unoccupied ? 
Are the thirty-three powder magazines, so well constructed, so dry 
— so fit to hold powder — to be turned to no account? In short, 
the capital of France is a vast fortress — the largest in the world ; 
and the air of a fortress is not a congenial atmosphere for liberty. 
We are not surprised, therefore, that the prospect of the French 
legislature having to deliberate in all future times in the midst 
of such a gigantic garrison should have startled its members, in- 
cluding even some of those who originally voted for the royal 
project ; but it was needless to stipulate that the works should not 
be armed with artillery except in case of war, for when domestic 
foes are to be resisted it will be done, as we have already shown, 
not by heavy artillery but by troops. They should rather have 
provided against the forts being garrisoned. But then it must 
be owned that it would be infinitely more dangerous to intrust 
these formidable works to any other keeping than that of the 
executive government. M. Joly, on the 5th May, 184$ said 
that the only object of the fortifications was to * fortify power ’ — 
and such will certainly be their effect whatever may have been 
their object. M. Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, replied on 
the 6th — and the admission made in this reply is remarkable^ 
that they were intended to ‘ fortify order, which is as necessary 

to 
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to liberty' 'power, and without which there is no desirable 
liberty.* In how far M. Duchatel’s notions of liberty may 
coincide with the usual Parisian theories on that subject, we shall 
not now stop to inquire. It is evident that the physical force of 
the Parisian populace, so apparently omnipotent in all the phases 
of the revolution down to 1830, will be henceforward nullified: 
the ultimate power vested in the army — the stability of the govern* 
ment dependent simply on the fidelity of the troops* As the 
London ‘ Examiner * truly and wittily said some years ago, they 
were flattered with the promise of a cuirass, and they have got a 
strait-waistcoat. We sincerely hope no outbreak of insanity may 
bring the fact to the test. But it is time to look at the fortifica- 
tions with reference to the avowed purposes of their erection. 

We are satisfied that in an ordinary war, in which there should 
be no question as to the Tight to the throne of France, the capture 
of Paris, supposing it to be unfortified, would be no otherwise an 
object with a hostile power than as a circumstance of triumph 
and an opportunity of obtaining supplies and raising contributions 
— in a word, that it would have no material influence on the 
military results of the war. In the ordinary course of strategies 
Paris would never be attacked till the armies of France had been 
so defeated and broken that the mere possession of the capital 
would be a matter of little comparative importance. True, it has 
been twice occupied by foreign armies ; but these were in neither 
case hostile armies. Professing friendship, and no wish but to 
assist the legitimate authority, they came and were received as 
deliverers and benefactors ; and the periods of their occupation 
were as tranquil, as happy, as free, and as brilliant days as that 
city ever saw. The vanity of the people has been since acted 
upon to consider the ‘ occupation ’ with bitterness ; but a proper 
sentiment of patriotism would see, and did at the time see, in all 
the circumstances of the case a friendly consideration for the 
feelings and a true appreciation of the interests of the French 
nation, and that the one unprincipled disturber of the peace of 
the world, and at that time the object of their own bitter execra- 
tion,* being got rid of, the foreign armies were no longer enemies 
and invaders, but allies and guests. Our opinion of the magnum 
opus of Louis Philippe, therefore, is, that there neveT was so vast 
and so expensive a work which was less likely to prove service- 
able with reference to the avowed object of its author. This, 
however, by no means implies that in our notion the fortifications 

* It was only toy the interference of the Allied Commanders that the population of 
Paris were prevented in ,181 A from pulling down Buonaparte's statue from the column 
in the Place Yendome, which they were about to do in a violent and clumsy way that 
would hive endangered the limbs and lives of the operators. 
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life, when every expedient was adopted that foresight could "sug- 
gest to provide proper food and raiment, and every other attain- 
able comfort both in sickness and health, what must it be when 
these precautions are neglected? Of such neglect and its terrible 
and execrable consequences, Napoleon’s campaigns of 1812 and 
1813 afford memorable examples. From want of propef sup- 
plies alone, the French troops perished literally by hundreds of 
thousands. 

In order to provide for troops in the field, it is usual to establish 
magazines as near the seat of war as may be consistent with perfect 
security. As the army penetrates into the enemy’s country, the 
articles are gradually sent forward, and stores are accumulated 
wherever convenience combined with safety may render it ex- 
pedient. As the more advanced magazines become exhausted, 
they are supplied from those in rear, which in their turn are re- 
plenished from the original source. To protect the convoys during 
their transit, they are escorted by bodies of troops whose strength 
must of course depend on the danger apprehended ; and for the 
safety of the magazines, garrisons are left in the fortified towns or 
other places of security where they have been established. There 
also provision is made for the sick and wounded who, according as 
they recover or become hopelessly disabled, arc sent forward to 
the army, or back to their own country. Thus a chain of commu- 
nication is kept up between an army and its home ; and this is 
technically called its line of operations ; while the position of the 
original accumulation of stores is called the base qf operations . 
In the field, when active operations are in progress, the arrange- 
ments of the commissariat must be accommodated to the changes 
of position. Droves of cattle, and trains of waggons containing 
•provisions, follow within a short distance the movements of the 
army. At every halt the commissariat of each division establish 
their depdt in its rear. From these a depdt for each brigade is 
supplied, from whence the quarter-master of each regiment claims 
his proportion. 

Whatever supplies can be obtained in the country occupied by 
the army, are of course collected for its use ; but when the force 
is large, the great additional demand for food must soon render the 
supply of that article comparatively scanty ; and a large army can 
seldom, except under circumstances to which we shall presently 
advert, remain for any length of time concentrated in a hostile 
country, independent of the resources derived from its own base of 
^ operations. From this it is clear that the maintenance of the line 
of operations is usually of the last importance. When it is- 
broken, not only is the military activity of an army paralyzed, but 
its very existence placed in jeopardy. 

This 
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defended, must be a wort of no small difficulty : indeed the siege 
of a large fortress is, under th£ fnost favourable circumstances, 
undertaking of great magnitude; but when the besieger is fap 
from bis resources, and dependant for his various supplies on land 
carriage, slow and expensive at best, and liable to interruptions 
of all kinds, the amount of exertion necessary to bring it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion becomes vastly increased. 

The first object of the besiegers is to subdue the artillery fire of 
the fortress sufficiently to admit of their accomplishing the second — 
which is to place a battery of cannon near enough to the edge of 
the great ditrli, to effect, in the wall of the main rampart, a breach 
through which they may ultimately foice their way into the place. 
But it is evident that the artillery cannot well come near enough 
to operate with effect, without being themselves exposed to the 
fire of the besieged; and, without cover in the open country, 
they could hardly be expected to prevail against enemies protected 
by strong earthen parapets : the besiegers must, theiefore, build 
similar parapets to protect their men and guns. To do this, it 
is necessary to assemble large parties of workmen, who require to 
be supported by an armed force strong enough to resist any effort 
the garrison may make to interrupt the labour ; and both must 
he covered, at least during day-light, from their enemy’s fire. 

The fortress is surrounded by troops, of course at a safe dis- 
tance from its guns, duiing the da} -tune, and the defenders are 
completely hemmed in on all sides to prevent them from gaining 
intelligence of what is passing without. The intentions of the 
besiegers with respect to the side of the fortress on which the 
attack is to be made, and the day and hour of its commencement, 
are carefully concealed; the ganison is, if possible, mystified by 
false demonstrations on all these points. Towards evening, when 
the night is expected to be dark, two bodies of troops are quietly as- 
sembled — one armed in the usual way for battle, and strong enough 
toicpel, if necessary, the most vigorous sortie of the garrison — the 
other without arms and supplied merely with tools proper for 
breaking the ground and throwing up earth. As evening darkens 
into night the armed body silently approaches the fortress, and is 
extended ready for action just m front of the ground where the 
work is to be commenced. Close behind them come the working 
party, who are arranged by the engineers in a row', occupying a 
long line curved inwards, so os to be everywhere nearly equidis- 
tant from the fortress. E\ ery man then proceeds to excavate his 
portion of the ground to a depth of about three feet, or half his 
height; and the earth obtained from the excavation he throws up 
on the side of the fortress. Thus, before morning, a long trench 
has been made, with a great bank of earth in front of it, in which 
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the armed, party take refuse, and where they may remain con- 
cealed from the garrison and pretty well protected from its fire. 

To get backwards and forwards between their camp or main 
position and this trench — which, from its direction with respect 
to the fortifications, is called the first f parallel ’ — one or more 
trenches arc made by the same kind of operation, and at the same 
time, in oblique directions, or with alternate changes of direction 
forming zig-zags, so as not to admit of being seen into by the 
garrison. These latter, from their leading towards the fortress, are 
called ‘ approaches.’ During the day the trenches arc widened, 
till at nightfall they have attained a width of ten or twelve feet, 
the bank in front being thickened proportionably. Tn this manner 
the besiegers succeed in establishing a tolerably safe position — 
near enough to admit of their heavy artillery acting against the 
fortress with effect — and at the same time a road by which they 
may bring it tlicie without its being interrupted by the garrison. 
The next thing to be done is to taise, by the same kind of process, 
earthen parapets for their batteries close to the parallel — and when 
these are completed, the heavy artillery is brought forward and 
distributed in the different batteries from one extreme to the other 
of the besieger’s line, so that their fire may converge on that part 
of the fortress where the breach is to be made. 

Before undertaking a siege with anything like a fair prospect 
of success, a commander must have provided artillery sufficient 
to overcome that of the place. When, therefore, after a day or 
two, the fire of the besiegers is less vigorously returned by the 
garrison, the former may approach much nearer to the fortifi- 
cations with comparati\e impunity. A second parallel is then 
made in the same manner as the first, and zig-zag approaches, 
as before, to lead from one to the other. In this manner, by 
alternate parallels and approaches, the trenches are gradually 
extended towards the place ; but when they arrive near enough 
to be within range of small arms, it becomes necessary to adopt 
a inode of exeat ating them different from that above described, 
which requires the troops to work in a iow ; digging the whole 
trench at the same time would be impracticable under musketry 
fire. The method by which they are thus extended is called the 
* Sap ’ — whence the well-known name of ‘ Sappers’ — and a de- 
scription of this operation may not prove uninteresting, although 
wc fear it will be difficult to divest it sufficiently of technicalities. 

It is of importance to the besiegers to raise the banks of earth 
in front of their trenches as quickly as possible to a height which 
will cover them from their enemies’ fire. To facilitate this it 
is customary to use a kind of baskets of a cylindrical form, open 
at both ends, about three feet in length and two in diameter, 

which. 
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which* being: placed on end in a row and filled With earth, form 
a sort of wall strong enough to resist musket balls, and high 
enough to cover men in the trenches. They have besides the ad- 
vantage of rendering the banks of earth firmer on the side next* 
the trench, and also steeper, so as to afford more effectual cover, a 
matter of great consequence when near the place. These baskets, 
or c Gabions/ are so essential to a besieger’s operations, that pre- 
vious to the commencement of a siege a vast store of them is 
always provided. Each sapper, when at work, to protect himself 
in front rolls before him a large gabion rendered musket-proof by 
being filled with Facincs (i. e. faggots of sticks, about nine or ten 
inches in diameter), and for further safety he is generally armed 
with a helmet and cuirass. 

When within range of musketry fire, instead of making the 
whole trench at once, parties of sappers gradually extend the 
trenches and their parapets in the required directions, in the fol- 
lowing manner. One sapper digs a small trench, ami, as he 
advances, places gabion after gabion, which he fills with earth 
in succession. He is closely followed by a second sapper, who 
enlarges the trench and throws the earth over the gabions ; and a 
third and a fourth in succession, who enlarge the trench still 
further, and strengthen the parapet with the earth which they 
throw out. After them come the working parties of infantry, 
who complete the trenches and parapets to their full size. By 
this means the besiegers manage to carry on their work even 
under fire, though the operation is one of great danger to the 
sappers. 

As fast as the trenches and parapets arc completed they are 
occupied by marksmen, for the purpose of subduing the fire of 
the^ fortress, and lessening the danger to the working parties. 
As the besiegers advance, the parallel trenches are multiplied 
in all directions, and every individual marksman of the garrison 
has many to contend with. While a heavy fire of musketry is 
thus brought against the defenders, in addition to that from 
the artillery, which continues to the last, the sappers ply. their 
task, and gradually but surely advance, till at length their tor- 
tuous paths reach the edge of the great ditch or moat, and the 
walled ramparts are exposed to view. To effect breaches in 
these with battering-cannon is then a work of no great difficulty ; 
and though the besiegers during their further progress may have 
to sustain many a bloody conflict and suffer more than one severe 
repulse/ success is almost sure at last, and generally too within a 
period which may be calculated with tolerable accuracy. The 
increasing dilapidation of the fortifications, caused by the be- 
sieger’s' artillery, renders them daily less defensible. The ruined 
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jamparts open points of access to tlie interior, and every hour 
increases the anxious tasks of the defenders, while it decreases 
^heir numbers and spirits. Meanwhile the besiegers reach tile 
..ditch by. means of subterranean passages which they make for 
that purpose ; and if the garrison, having fortified the breaches in 
the ramparts, still persist in the defence, the sappers continue to 
^dyance as before. Slowly, but not less certainly, they extend 
their serpentine path across the ditch and up the breaches, till 
:they reach the very last defences. 

? When this has occurred, further resistance is generally consi- 
dered hopeless, and the risking an assault can hardly be justified, 
unless when there is some probability of effectual succour arriving 
within a given period of time.* When a besieger’s troops have 
been irritated by the hardships and difficulties of a long and 
^obstinate resistance, it is extremely difficult to exercise any con- 
trol over them at the moment of a successful assault. The 
bonds of discipline are snapped ; and it has not unfrequently 
Occurred that officers have fallen victims to their humane endea- 
vours to restrain their men from violence. The almost unavoid- 
able fate of a town taken by storm should, most certainly, have 
great weight with a commandant, in addition to any purely 
military reasons which he may have for not pushing matters to 
extremity. # 

The unprofessional reader will by this time have formed some 
idea of the amount of force, and of military stores and material, 
which a general must have at his command before undertaking 
a siege. He will understand that the armed force which guards 
the trenches must not at any time be in numbers much inferior 
to the garrison. Their number is usually calculated at about 
three-fourths of the latter ; for it never could be expected that 
the whole garrison would sally forth at once, leaving the fortress 
totally unguarded. As the guard of the trenches must be con- 
stantly on the alert, it is necessary to relieve them every twenty- 
four fours ; and they should have at least tw’o days’ rest for every 
one they are on duty. Thus the besieger must have constantly 
in readiness three times the number of men required for each 
guard. Then the working parties should be relieved every 
^eight hours, and should have twenty-four hours’ rest for eight 

4i . * This general principle has long been, and, in spite of Napoleon and Carnot, still 
is, held to be right by most military authorities. The circumstances under which an 
TO&ultmay be threatened are so various that much allowance ought always to be made 
far a commandant, who has to deliberate on them, particularly when he has no certain 
information os to what is passing beyond the walls of his fortress. Though it seems to 
oe the simple, straightforward duty of a soldier to resist to the lait, and we usually 
sympathise with those who do so, yet all must agree in condemning him who . causes 
tblood to be shed without some prospect of benefit to the cause which he upholds. . 
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hours* work; so that the whole number required for work thitit 
lie four times as ^reat as the party actually working. Besides 
the duties peculiar to the siege, there are many others which, & 
every army, must at all times be provided for — such as the 
guards to watch the approaches to the camp or to keep 
order within it, the escorts for the protection of the sick find 
wounded, or for convoys of stores and provisions. Tn addition 
to the infantry and cavalry required for these purposes, the 
corps of sappers and miners and the artillery form no small 
items in the numerical amount of a besieging army. It is calcu- 
lated that thirty thousand men would be required for the siege 
of a regularly fortified place, with a garrison of five thousand; 
and that, to besiege- ten thousand men, more than fifty thousand 
should be employed : and these calculations do not take into 
account the constant drain on the force caused by sickness and 
casualties, for which a large allowance must generally be made. 
The transport of the artillery to besiege an inland fortress Of 
any importance is of itself a very serious operation ; a battering- 
train of medium size, with the necessary quantity of ammu- 
nition for a siege, requires from ten to fifteen thousand horses 
to draw it. 

We now come to that slighter description of fortification which 
is usually applied to strengthen the positions of armies in the 
field. Instead of vast ramparts faced by walls thirty feet high, 
with ditches twenty feet deep and forty yards wide, the defences 
of what are termed ‘ field-works’ consist chiefly of earthen 
breastworks or parapets, eight or nine feet in height, with ditches 
in front of them, at the utmost twelve feet deep, and perhaps 
eighteen feet wide. These are strengthened with wooden pali- 
sades and other obstacles of a similar description ; and various 
expedients besides are adopted to increase the difficulty of ap- 
proach, and its danger, of course, by detaining the assailants for 
more or less time under the fire of the defenders, who themselves 
are in comparative safety behind their breastworks. By damming 
up a stream, for instance, an inundation may be formed, which, if 
even only a foot or two in depth, may prove of great value to fhe 
defence; or steep rocky hills may be scarped so as to render 
their ascent impracticable ; or trees may be cut down and laid 
closely together, with their branches towards the enemy, so as to 
perplex the passage over ground otherwise easy. The expedients 
are as various as the circumstances of the locality ; and the skill 
of the engineer is never more tested than in an extensive system 
of field-defences. These works are, however, rarely if ever 
employed, except for increasing the strength of positions which 
already possess Considerable capabilities. The object is most 
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frequently to confer advantages in a field of battle on the weaker 
side, who, being constrained to act on the defensive, usually 
retire to some position previously selected, and if possible for- 
tified, which an enemy cannot venture to pass by for fear of 
endangering liis line of operations. Or, when two armies are in 
presence of each other, either side may raise such field-defences 
as the time and the means they may happen to possess will allow. 
Positions also occur which an enemy must necessarily attack in 
order to reach a capital city, or other point of vital importance to 
the safety of a nation, and which, not admitting of being occupied 
by permanent fortifications, must derive their strength from field- 
works. The celebrated lines bclore Lisbon, fortified by the Duke 
of Wellington in 1810, were of this sort. It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that these defences, which Massena, though 
he remained six months in front of them, did not even venture to 
attack, owed their strength solely to the artificial means em- 
ployed : and when people reason on the use of field-lines on 
other occasions, from their complete success in this instance, we 
must bear in mind the particular circumstances under which they 
were applied. The ground was remarkably strong, arid presented 
peculiar facilities for being further strengthened by field-works ; 
and the position was incapable of being turned, as its flanks rested 
on the Tagus on one hand, and on the sea on the other. Never- 
theless, every critic but a Frenchman must admire the boldness 
of that military genius which, in defiance of the ordinary rules of 
war, decided on occupying, with less than thirty thousand men, a 
defensive line of twenty-four miles; neither can we withhold our 
admiration from the consummate skill which, exercised in the 
highest branch of the military engineer’s art, succeeded in ren- 
dering the great barrier effectual. 

Experience has shown that field- fortifications on ground which 
offers no extraordinary advantages for defence do not afford any- 
thing like security when the disparity of force is considerable. 
For example. Fort Picurina at Badajoz, a strong field-work with 
a wet ditch, was taken at the first assault, when that town was 
besieged in 1812; and in the same year the horn-work of St. 
Michael also fell on the first night of the siege of Burgos. The 
storming by Lord Hill’s corps of the formidable defences of the 
' bridge over the Tagus at Almaraz, an event of the same year, 
may also be quoted, although the principal works partook more 
of the permanent than the field character. Perhaps, indeed, it 
affords even a better example than either of the other, as it shows 
the danger which may arise from trusting to field-fortificatiotts, 
even when they are combined with permanent ones. Tbe first 
work attacked by Lord Hill on that occasion was Fort Napoleon, 

a strong 
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a strong field-redoubt, though not, it would appear,, very skilfully 
constructed* It was stormed in a lew minutes by the British troops, 
though without the aid of artillery ; and the garrison, retreating 
into the permanent tete du font, were so closely followed by their 
assailants that these entered pell-mell with them, and they had no 
choice but to continue their retreat across the bridge. Thus the 
loss of the permanent defences of the bridge was chiefly owing to 
there being a field-work a little in advance of them. 

The mode of attacking field-works, when it is possible to get 
at them, is simple enough. A concentrated fire of field-artillery 
is directed on the part intended to be attacked, for the purpose of 
breaking down palisades or other such obstacles, on which depends 
the difficulty of access to the breastworks. When it is supposed 
that this object is effected, the troops rush forwards, preceded, if 
necessary, by parties carrying short ladders, or fagots and haybags 
to throw into the ditch to fill it up, and they scramble over the 
defences as best they can. When an attac k of this sort succeeds, 
and such an occurrence is by no means rare, it lasts perhaps but for 
a few minutes; and if not successful at first, it may be repeated 
at very short intervals, and each time with improved chances, 
owing to the greater injury the works must have sustained. 

We have already shown that one of the chief difficulties 
which an invader has to encounter is much lessened while he 
holds possession of a large town within his enemy’s frontier, for 
it gives him the command of the resources of the neighbouring 
country, and relieves him from dependence on his line of opera- 
tions. Hence an unfortified city is, when viewed in a military 
light, a weak point; and the larger the city the greater the 
weakness. But when such a place is fortified and garrisoned, 
not only is the weak point protected, but a serious stumbling-block 
is thrown in the way of the invader, whom it places under the 
necessity either of undertaking a siege or of leaving behind him 
a portion of his army to protect his communications. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that fortifying any large city increases the 
power of resistance to invasion, though the advantage diminishes 
with its distance from the frontier. In this way the fortifications 
of Paris cannot fail to have considerable effect, though not, we 
believe, to the extent which their advocates claim for them. 

Fortified as Paris now is, it runs no chance of ever being 
assailed unless in a war waged against France by the combined 
power of Europe. Let us suppose that disastrous reverses have 
reduced the disposable force of France to one hundred thousand 
m6n, and that, pressed by superior numbers on the north-eastern 
frontier, seventy thousand were to retreat to Paris, and the re- 
' mainder behind the Loire, leaving a large garrison in Lyons, which 

also 
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also is novv yery stron^ly guarded with detached fortSit f ilf the in* 
Vatierfc, harihg eni^rcd France on the north- east,wereto endeavour 
to penetrate irfto the western andsouthern provinces* their com- 
munications would he liable to attack from Paris on one side* and 
fhom Lyons oh the other. A siege of the latter city would only 
protract the war, and give time lor recruiting and organizing the 
national forces. We will therefore suppose — contrary to what 
vr£ r believe will ever be the case — but as an hypothesis — the 
enemy determined to make every exertion to gain possession of 
the capital, with the hope of thereby bringing the war to a speedy , 
conclusion. 

r To reduce Paris by a blockade would be a hopeless under- 
taking. The closest line that could be drawn around it, outside 
the Forts, for, such a purpose, would be not less than forty-five 
mites in length. The forces spread over this extended line 
wbuld be liable to be attacked by a large army on any point, and 
at any moment of the day or night, without the least previous 
notice. As neither distant inarches nor complex movements 
would be necessary for such attacks, the regular troops might be 
reinforced by large numbers of the National Guard. Fighting 
almost in presence of their friends, the youth of Paris would have 
every incitement to distinguish themselves ; and their ardour being 
unchec ked by the hardships and fatigucsof military servitude, they 
W’ould prove truly formidable opponents. It may safely be affirmed 
that an army of seventy thousand men, blockaded in Paris, might 
in a very short time be raised to a hundred thousand. The in- 
tervals between the detached forts afford every facility both for 
sudden advance and for safe retreat. The ordinary arrangement 
of the roads, too, would be highly unfavourable to a blockading 
force. The principal ones, radiating in all directions from the 
coihmon centre, would lead the French troops at once and with 
ease to any point of their enemies’ line ; whereas every movement 
of the latter to concentrate their forces would have to be made by, 
the cross-roads, and it so happens that those in the neighbourhood, 
of Paris are bad and intricate. If, in addition to all ibis, we take 
into consideration the difficulties of maintaining, for the period of, 
time necessary to reduce the city by starvation, a long line pf 
operations through a hostile country, to support the vast force re- , 
quired for a blockade, we must own our conviction that sqch an 
undertaking could not succed. . , ;i , 

To besiege Paris would be scarcely less difficult. JSxpe* , 
rienfce has shown that the duration of a siege, under ordinary * 
cirfeinnstances, may be calculated with some degree of preci- 
siop, according to the size of the place and the strength of 
its Fortifications ; and the principle having been applied to the 
; detached 
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d etach fed ^ forts; it has ‘been raaintairiecf that jiny one of them migkt 
be taken ’by a regular siege in seven at eight days. 1 1 must 
remembered, however, that such calculations have always prer 
sumed the besiegers to have no other enemy to contend with than 
the garrison of the place attacked. Now it would very much 
alter the case, if, in addition to its own garrison, perhaps three or 
four thousand strong, a fort were to be defended by a hundred 
thousand men. This is altogether a novel case, and we think 
gives rise to a curious military question. The old maxims,- ‘ petite 
place, mauvaise place/ and * place assiegee. place prise/ arc here 
no longer applicable. From the account which has been given, of 
a siege, our readers will understand that, the whole operation 
being carried on within range of the guns of the fortress, it is 
necessary that the troops employed should be covered from their 
lire ; and this is done by posting them in long trenches, mostly 
parallel to the fortifications, which trenches are gradually ex- 
tended towards the place till they reach it. If the besiegers 
should be liable at any moment to be attacked by fifty or sixty 
thousand men, it follows that, to repel them, the guard of the 
trenches should be at least as numerous ; but on the lowest cal- 
culation it would take about ten miles of trench to hold such a 


force. Let any one imagine an army of twenty thousand men 
poured suddenly on each flank of a besieger. It may be urged, 
indeed, /that sufficient troops might at all times be held in readi- 
ness, out of reach of the guns of the place, to assist the guard ot 
the trenches if they should be attacked by greatly superior num- 
bers, so as to secure them from being ultimately overpowered; 
but in the meantime the besiegers’ works migbt be damaged to a 
great extent, their guns spiked, their magazines blown up. Mis- 
chief might be done in a few minutes which it would take days to 
repair. The ordinary mode of carrying on a siege imperatively 
requires that the guard of the trenches shall be strong enough to 
ensure the defeat of any sortie which the garrison can make ; and 
that guard must always be posted quite close to the place for the 
protection of the siege-works, of the paities employed in forward- 
ing them, and also of the artilleiy, both guns and men. How a 
force capable of resisting such sorties as we have mentioned could 
be so posted, and at the same time covered from the fire of the 
place, we are quite at a loss to imagine. In fact, it is more than 
doubtful that the usual siege opciations would be at all applicable 
in such a case ; and any others that might be resorted to must 
be 'friatter for conjecture, for no siege has ever yet taken place 
under anything like similar circumstances. In whatever way the 
siege migbt be conducted, it would at all cvfrnts, by reason ol 
the powerful means of defence, be an operation of great mag- 
* nitude. 
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nitude. It would be necessary for an enemy to take two or three 
of the forts before he could attack the * enceinte ;* and unless he 
were prepared for a second siege it would be useless to commence 
the first. The difficulties, too, with respect to the Jjpe of opera- 
tions, would, as in the case of a blockade, be very great; for, in 
addition to the ordinary supplies of an army, a large battering- 
train, with ammunition and material for two sieges, would be re- 
quired ; and in case of failure there would be much risk of these 
being sacrificed. In short the more we examine the difficulties 
which must attend the attack of a large fortress like Paris with a 
permanent r enceinte continue 1 and an extensive system of de- 
tached forts, and capable of accommodating, in addition to its 
own garrison, a large army, the more we incline to the belief that 
they are insuperable. Whether such a fortress would not be 
more in the way of an invader if situated on the frontier, like 
Cologne or Coblent/., instead of in the interior like Paris, is 
another question. 

It is always a matter for serious consideration, what, in the event 
of a city being besieged, would be the consequences to its in- 
habitants. Fortifying large towns has generally been with much 
reason objected to by the citizens. The advantages they may de- 
rive from the fortifications are seldom such as to make up for the 
consequences of a siege, which, when the place is fortified in the 
ordinary manner, arc disastrous in the extreme. However averse 
besiegers may be to injure private property, or to hurt non-com- 
batants, they cannot well help doing both by the fire which they 
must direct on the defences. Precision in the use of projectiles 
cannot be confined within very narrow limits. The highest perfec- 
tion attainable in the use of artillery must always be attended with 
numerous disturbing causes beyond the artillerist’s control, and 
indeed quite imperceptible to him, though their effects are suffi- 
ciently evident. Shot and shells grazing tlie ground a little be- 
yond or short of their mark usually proceed onwards by succes- 
sive bounds, and range many hundred yards further; being at the 
same time liable to considerable lateral deflection as they happen 
to glance from the objects against which they strike in their 
course. The consequence is that a besieger’s fire cannot well 
, produce any serious impression on the massive works of the fortifi- 
cations, without utterly destroying the slighter buildings of the 
town to a great extent beyond them. But the l^ils to which the 
^citizens are thus of necessity exposed are small compared to those 
which the besiegers may voluntarily inflict. Tholigh the bom- 
bardment of a town does not necessarily compel its surrender, it 
cannot fail, if carded into effect with vigour, to do serious injury 
; to it. The destruction of the time-honoured monuments of any 
* '* great 
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great city, of its churches, its public buildings, would cause an 
irreparable loss to the civilized world. When, therefore, as in 
the case of Cologne, the safety of a nation requires that such a 
city should be fortified, it is clearly essential that its defences 
should be so arranged as to preclude all risk of such disasters. 

To secure a city from bombardment the fortifications must be 
at such a distance from it as to place it beyond the reach of a 
besieger's artillery ; to effect this object by means of a continuous 
enclosure would generally require one of such enormous extent 
as to make the construction of such a work quite out of the ques- 
tion. It can only be done, therefore, by means of detached 
works; and as these leave intervals through which an enemy 
may easily pass, the city would require the additional protection 
of a continuous enclosure within them. The large circuit also, 
which a line of detached forts may be made to occupy, must 
always greatly increase the difliculties of a blockade. Among 
those who have agreed on the expediency of fortifying Paris, the 
only question seemed for a Long time to be. which of the two was 
preferable, a system of detached forts or a continuous rampart; 
whereas both are essentially necessary in the construction of such 
fortresses, the one to keep the enemy’s artillery at a distance, and 
the other to secure the city from assault. The objections which 
generally exist to shutting up an army in a fortress do not apply 
in these cases. The intervals between the forts and the ample 
space which they enc lose afford the utmost facility for the mo\e- 
ments of large bodies of troops ; so that an army occupying a 
place so fortified would have all the freedom necessary for a 
manoeuvring force, combined with the security of a garrison. 

The application of field-works to these kittds of fortifications 
would give a total fy different character to their defensive capa- 
bilities, and would render them much less effective. The assis- 
tance which a movable army can afTord to the garrisons of the 
fortifications, owes its efficacy principally to the necessity under 
which an enemy would find himself of resorting to regular siege 
operations. If the defenders exercise but moderate vigilance, 
every part of the fortiess is secure against assault. Numbers, 
however multiplied, would afford no additional chance of suc- 
cess : a hundred thousand men would be as little likely to take 
one of the fqps as a thousand. To attack, therefore, any of 
the defensive works, an enemy must regularly besiege them, 
and the enormous difficulty of doing so in face of a large 
r movable force has already been pointed out. On the other 
hand, all our experience goes to prove that field-works, un- 
less where the ground is naturally strong, are anything but 
secure; and though they give great advantages to an army 

occupying 
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occupying a defensive position, the disparity of numbers for 
which t|iey are capable of compensating is limited . Attacks on 
them do not necessarily occupy much time ; an assailant may 
therefore choose favourable moments ; and when the line is ex- 
tensive he ma), by a false attack, draw the principal strength of 
the t defenders to one part of it, and then direct a real one on 
some less guarded point before they have discovered their mis- 
take. The bare possibility of an enemy's taking the city by storm 
would give rise to frequent alarms, which could not be otherwise 
than prejudicial to the defence. On the whole, it appears that 
the security afforded by field-works is so precarious that they are 
but ill adapted to the fortifications of a large city. 

The project of fortifying Paris in modern times is not new ; 
there exists a short memoir on the subject, wrfrtcn by Vauban in 
16S9, which, however, he seems to have drawn up more as a 
suggestion for consideration than as a direct proposal for practical 
use. He begins by pointing out the great importance of Paris 
to the rest of France, and the consequent expediency of pro- 
viding for its safety. He says, 1 it is impossible to take too 
many precautions to preserve it, and the mote so that if an 
enemy had forced our frontiers, beaten and dissipated our armies, 
and at last penetrated the interior of the kingdom, which is 
very difficult, I admit, but not impossible, one cannot doubt that 
he would make every effort to render himself master of the 
capital.’ The city was then surrounded with old walls in an 
imperfect state, which occupied the line of the present Boule- 
vards. These were to be repaired and strengthened by the addi- 
tion of ail earthen rampart and parapet for artillery, and a deep 
ditch in front. Beyond this ‘ a. la ties grande portee de canon,’ 
or at a distance of 1000 to 1200 toiscs, he proposed to establish 
a continuous enclosure consisting of a regular permanent rampart 
with bastion fronts, on the largest scale, with the addition of out- 
works, covered way, and every detail of the most complete con- 
struction. This outer f enceinte ’ would have occupied a line only 
a short distance beyond the present * mur d ’octroi,’ but it would 
Lave been more extensive, as compared to the circumference of 
Paris in those days, than the present * enceinte continue ’ is to 
that of the existing city. Besides these there were to be two 
citadels within the outer ‘enceinte,’ close to tl^A, river, and on 
opposite sides of it, one above and the other oelow the city. 
They were to be pentagonal bastioned forts, something like the 
present citadel of Antwerp ; and their principal object was to be 
that of keeping the city in subjection, lest, being so fortified, ‘it 
might become formidable even to its master ' 

1 While France professes to take measures against being attacked, 

though 
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though $io one has the least wish or intention of assailing her, or 
indeed "could gain any thing fey doing sd, her' neighbours, t anight 
by sad experience, have taken effectual precautions for theft 
own protection against that ever daring and inflammable nation. 
Ever since the war the several German states have been busily 
* engaged in the erection of fortifications on a great scale, and 
they still continue the task with unabated diligence. Vast for- 
tresses, guarded from bombardment by detached forts, have 
been constructed, not as in former times, to contain mere gar- 
iisons insufficient to check an invader, but as secure positions for 
large armies, which it would be almost as dangerous to besiege 
as to pass by. From Switzerland to the sea an effectual barrier 
already exists against any encroachment from the west; and Hf it 
would serve no purpose for tlie Germans to invade France, it 
would be a hopeless undertaking for the French to invade Ger- 
many. Thus fortification on a vast scale, however formidable its 
.aspect, may be in fact conducive to peace — removing the temptation 
to aggressive war by diminishing the probability of its success. 
While the astonishingly increasing facilities for travelling promote 
pacific intercourse among the nations of Europe, effectual pre- 
cautions are being taken to pi event its interruption ; and in our 
rapid and easy progress from city to city, we are reminded by 
their massive defences how difficult it would be to enter them 
on other than friendly teims. 


Art. II — Lands , Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nugent. 

2 vols. London, 1845 

e TE fus, tout le chemm, occupy d’un r£ve ussez siugulier. Je me 

cJ figurais qu'on m’avait donut* 1’Attiqueeu souverainete 

J’ouvraia des chemins, je b&tissaisdes auberget, je prdpaiais toutes sortes 
de commodites pour les voyageurs; j’achetais un port sur le golfede 
Lepante, afin de rendre la traversec d’Otrante a Athenes plus courte et 
pins facile. On sent bien quo je ne negligeais pas les monumens : 
tous les chefs-d’oeuvre dc la citadelle elaient relevds sur leurs plans et 

d'aprhs leurs ruines Je fondais ime university oh les enfans 

de toutc l’Europo venaient apprendre le Grec litteral et leGrec vulgaire. 

J’encourageais Tagriculture ; une fcule de Suisses et d’AUe- 

mands se melauftt h mes Albanais; chaque jour on faisait de nouvelles 
d^couvertes, et Amenes sortait du touibeau/ 

Such was the dream into which Chateaubriand says that he 
fell, when in 1806 he was travelling, with his bridle on his horse’s 
neck and his servant Joseph on foot before him, from Athens to v 
Cape Colonna. The author of the ' ltin&aire ’ could hardly have 
' conceived 
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conceived that in forty years his dream would have, been so lite- 
rally fulfilled. The travellers who visited Athens at the close of 
1843, or t^e beginning of 1844, would have found in these words 
an exact description of what they saw in Greece. In that winter, 
for the first time, an Austrian steamer had begun to ply from 
Trieste atid Ancona to Lutraki on the gulf of Lepanto j and pas- 
sengers were sent across the isthmus to Kalamaki, and reached the 
Piraeus without the necessity of sailing round the Morea. The 
Temple of the Un winged Victory was just rising to its restored 
perfection, on the site where it had stood before its stones had been 
worked up into the Turkish fortification. The lecture-room and 
library of the new University of Athens were completed: agri- 
cultural improvements were at least talked of; and carriage- roads 
had begun to bo opened. And that multitude of Germans, who, 
since the time of Count Armansperg, had swarmed in Greece, 
were hardly yet disentangled from the native population. We 
hardly know a more singular fulfilment of the words of an uncon- 
scious prophecy. 

We speak of a visit to Athens in the winter. It would be dif- 
ficult to say which is the more delightful, — a winter spent in 
Athens, — or a winter spent in Rome. The attractions of Rome 
are so powerful, that two or three thousand English are seen there 
every year : and it is a common saying, that if a man has lived three 
Winters there, he can never bear to live anywhere else. Who, in- 
deed, that has resided in Rome, can ever forget his evening walks 
on the Monte Pincio, when the sun was setting towards Ostia, — 
or the purple range of the Sabine Hills which he has gazed at 
with insatiable eyes from the Villa Albani, — -or the wide unculti- 
vated Campagna, where the sunshine has power to make perpe- 
tual desolation perpetually beautiful l And there is this pecu- 
liarity in Rome, that it seems to provide satisfaction for the cravings 
of every class of travellers. To the sickly and consumptive no 
place can offer so pleasant and soft a climate. How many fami- 
lies have been comforted in Rome ! How many * wan and faded 
cheeks ’ have there ‘ kindled into health !’ And if Rome is more 
than a second Cheltenham for invalids, it is so for the lover of plea- 
sure and dissipation. Rome has its season ; — its balls, its dinners, 
its card-tables: and for the last two or three winters we have 
heard of British hounds meeting at the Tomb ofi$ecilia Metella, 
for the chase of Latin foxes. To speak of pictures a^d statues 
would be absurd. Art and Rome are inseparable words, ; Rvcry 1 
one who aspires to be a painter or sculptor must go to ftonie : so, 
too, must every one who aspires to the criticism of contipjiseuVship, 
Therb is tnore to be learnt in the galleries and studio^ of Rome 
' , than 
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than in almost all the rest of Europe. Nor arc the treasures less 
rich which the same city presents to the eager grasp of the anti- 
quarian. And while he has his Palatine and Coliseum, and 
ruined baths and temples, the student of ecclesiastical history 
has his old mosaics and mystic catacombs, eloquent of the 
earliest ages of Christianity, and (if a digression can be forgiven 
at the beginning of an article) eloquent of the earliest ages only : 
for a great and singular gap exists in the monumental records of 
Rome. While the traveller finds much to remind him of 
Augustus and Trajan, of the early martyrs, and of Gregory I., 
much also of Leo X. and Llrban VIII. and Pius VII., he must 
go elsewhere for memorials of the great men of the intermediate 
times— Hildebrand, or Innocent III., or Boniface VIII. Rome 
might be defined as the city of the ancient Caesars, the city of 
modern art, and the metropolis of the monastic bodies. And 
we think that this last particular furnishes one of the character- 
istics fixed most strongly in the memory. Some of the most 
vivid pictures which the mind retains of this most impressive 
city, are the recollections of rough brown-hooded Franciscans^ 
loitering about the steps of the Capitol* — or ot young Cistertians, 
in white and black, looking over the Ponte dc quatro Cajri into 
the yellow Tiber, — portly Dominicans in the library of the 
Minerva, — carriages of red cardinals drawn up in front of the 
many-tongued Propaganda, — and trains of long-robed ecclesias* 
tical students filing over the slopes of the Viminal and Quirinal 
Hills. 

Here we come in contact with subjects in which the English- 
man cannot sympathize. There is so much of evil in the Rom^n 
system of religion, that we find ourselves called upon to control 
and arrest our feelings of affection for Rome, at the very point 
when, with all devoted adherents of the Papal See, they begifi to 
mount and kindle into enthusiasm. Here then we stay for a 
moment to remark, that the one unsatisfactory feeling, which 
makes Rome less pleasant than it otherwise would be, is absent 
from the mind of the sojourner at Athens. It is not that he will 
not see much to grieve him in the helplessness and miserable de- 
gradation, the abject superstition, the ignorance and poverty, of 
the Eastern Church ; but he will not have before his eyes an or- 
ganized body informed with a hostile and aggressive principle, — a 
system into 4hich evil has been riveted, and where error and 
truth have been crystallized together. 

There are some contrasts between an Athenian and a Roman j 
winter, which many would be more inclined to dwell upon. 
There are in Athens no long marble halls, peopled with statues; 
no stately galleries, hung with unrivalled pictures; there is no 

incessant 
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incessant influx of English stranger^; the equipages which the 
traveller seesare few and mean; and he Would inquire in 
vain fbr the ball of an ffiglish Duchess, or* the pack of an 
English E&rl. But warm receptions are not wanting — (as 
many would be willing to testify) — nor tokens*of hearty kindness 
— at the hands of residents who speak our native language, — 
English, Scotch* anti American. Nor are the Greeks thought 
unworthy of affection or regard, by those who know them 
best. And what place is there in the world that can compare 
with Athens, for the beauty and impressiveness of its surrounding 
scenery, or lor the silent eloquence of its amient buildings ? Who 
shall describe the beauty of an Athenian sunset, when violet-lights 
of all various tints descend from beaten upon the mountains, — 
red-violet on Ilymcttus, and blue-violet on Parnes, — when a soft 
yellow light is spread along the plain and rests on the front of the 
Acropolis, and kindles into a blaze on the peak of Lycabettus, — 
the sun meanwhile sinking slowly behind Troezen and Epidaurus, 
— -and the bright surface of the Saronic gulf f gleaming like a golden 
shield?* Who shall describe the Parthenon, that noblest of ruins, 
which rises above the city like a crown of glory, — or the wide river 
of grey-green olives, which flows round the bed of the Cephisus 
arid down as far as the Pirfeus, — or the fifteen Olympian col umns 
which stand in magnificent disorder near the thirsty bed of the 
llksus? Rome has a modern history as well as an ancient. As 
the traveller ranges over the seven hills, now so desolate, — and the 
Campus Martius, now so densely peopled, — his mind wanders as 
much to Alaric and Kienzi, to the Gregorys and the Medici, as to 
Romulus, or the Gracchi, or Augustus. And, as the different 
periods of the history of Rome are superposed one upon another, 
so also are its historic buildings. True it is, that the site ci the 
anftient city is, upon the whole, visibly aloof from that of Represent 
one ; but still the existing remains are verv inconveniently mixed up 
with modern buildings, or turned to modern uses. The Pantheon 
is a church: the Baths of Diocletian, once so noisy with the game 
of the pila and the recitations of poets, at e turned into silent walks 
for Carthusian monks : the slopes of three of the hills are now so 
eovered with buildings, that it requires careful scrutiny before their 
ctinlour can be discovered : churches are built round about the 
Palatine, and on the pavement of the Via Sacra, and side By side 
with ruined temples and triumphal arches. But in Athens the 
case is widely different. — The first thing the traveller sees on 
approaching Rome is the dome of St. Peter’s : the first thing fie 
sees of Athens is the ancient Acropolis. (We wish we were not 
obliged to say that the second is the palace of King Otho<) And 
as it is at the outset, so it is throughout. While at Rome, the 
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acquisition of a clear idea of tbq situation of the ground is, more or 
less, the result of study and labour,— in Athens, the idea flashes on 
the mind at once, clear as the air of Attica itself, and sudflen as the 
thoughts of the Athenians of ofd. From firaft£o last, —from the 
first sight of the projecting shore of the Piraeus withits*iliTce illus- 
trious indentations, to the base of Lycabettus, — dfid from the sides 
of the many-delled J mettus to llie grove of the Acaricmyrrrevery- 
thing is eloquent of ancient Athens. To every well-informed tia- 
vcllcr, everything is simply what be expected to find it. Anyone, 
who lias read the works of Dr. Wordsworth or Colonel Leake, will 
recognise instantaneously each feature of the ground and each build- 
ing that survives ; and, after a rapid walk oi a few hours, may ^arry 
away withholds mind a picture of the city of Peiicles and Plato, 
which will never leave him till the day of his death. 

What is true of Athens, as contrasted with Rome, is equally 
true of the whole of Greece compared with Italy , for Greece has 
had no modern history of such a character as to interfere with 
the distinctiveness of its classical features. A modern history 
it does indeed possess, vaiious and eventful, and on which much 
remains yet to be written but it has been of a destructive, not 
a constructive , character — it lias been, if we may use the expres- 
sion, self- destructive. It has left nothing behind it which can spoil 
the bare beauty of those hills and plains where the battles of the 
ancient world were fought — no modem ornaments or modern 
deformities, which can hide those memorials to all ages of the 
greatness of Hellenic genius. 

The distinctiveness with which Greece tells its ancient history 
is perfectly wondeiful. In whatever pait of it the stranger may 
be wandering — whether ciuising in shade and sunshine among 
the scattered. Cyclades, or tracing Ins difficult way among the 
rocks and along the water corn ses of the Peloponnesus, or 
looking up to where the Aclielous comes down from the moun- 
tains of Acarnania, or riding across the Boeotian plain, wijth 
Parnassus behind him and Citliaeron before him — he feels that 

♦ The Histoiy of (tierce under the llonutnv has been .ibly wnlten by Mr. Finlay— 
one of our nojr largo class of learned and tasteful mei chants — son of the late well-, 
known Member for Glasgow. The Hisloi y of the Ciusaders m Gieeoe is a desideratum 
in our liteiature, Materials have been collected by M. Buchan , in his Recherche* 
et Mater mu jc pour servir a VHrstoue dr la Domination Fran^aise en Orient (2 vols., 
Paris, 1810), which contum an outline of the mOdueval history of Gicece — aud hU 
Chromque* Etrangcrr* relative* aux Executions Francoises Eirangere* (1841), in 
which the Greek ‘ Chronicle of the Morea ’ is particularly interesting. He bus, we 
believe, not ‘confined himself to the editing of ancient records; and we uudeistand 
that he might have lieen met, a few years ago, tiavelling industriously in Giecce, and 
refusing to^ be interested in anything which had not lefeience to the Middle Ages. 
A ti aveller in Bellas, thinking only of ViUehaTdouin and Guillaume de Cbamplitte, 
and the feudal principalities of the Morea, is an unusual phenomenon. ' But Such me 
the writers from whom we are to expect the best elucidation oi a d&ik aud neglected 
subject. * 
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he is reading over again all the old stories of hi$ school and 
college days, — all the old stories, but with new and most brilliant 
illuminations. He feels in. the atmosphere, and sees in the coasts, 
and in the plains and the mountains, the character of the ancient 
Oreeks, and the national contrasts of their various tribes. Attica 
is still what it ever was — a country where the rock is always 
labouring to protrude itself from under the thin and scanty soil, 
like the bones under the skin of an old and emaciated man. No 
one can cross over from * hollow Lacedaemon ’ to the sunny climate 
and rich plain of Messenia, without sympathising with the 
Spartans who fought so long for so rich a prize. No one can 
ride along the beach at Salamis, while the wind which threw the 
Persian ships into confusion is dashing the spray about his horse’s 
feet, without having before liis eyes the image of that sea-fight 
where so great a struggle was condensed into the narrow straits 
between the island and the shore, with Aristides and Themistocles 
fighting for the liberties of Greece, and Xerxes looking on from 
his golden throne. No one can look down from the peak of 
Pentelicus upon the crescent of pale level ground which is the 
field of Marathon, without feeling that it is the very sanctuary 
where that battle ouyht to have been fought which decided that 
Greece was never to be a Persian satrapy. 

If this is true of the history, it is still more true of the 
mythology of Greece Who that wakes in the morning (though 
it be on the dec k of an Austrian steamer) to find himself in the 
bay of Napoli, arid sees on the left the marsh where Hercules 
burnt off the hydra’s heads, and Tiryns on the right, where he 
strangled the serpents in his cradle, and looks onward to the 
gorge in the hills where lies Mycenae, the city of Agamemnon, 
and notices how all the mountains enclose the scene with a dark 
and awful barrier, but feels instinctively and iu a moradnt that he 
is among the heroes of the Iliad and Oresteia ? Who can pause 
in front of the sublime precipice of the two-peaked Parnassus — 
the poetic and historic, not the physical arid natural Parnassus* 
— without understanding what the Gauls felt when the spirit of 
Apollo fell upon them, and they were filled with^ terror and 
amazement? Who can clamber up the low cliffs 4 which over- 
hang the sanctuary of Neptune at the Isthmus, and look alternately 
to the two seas which are spread on either hand; without feeling 
how singularly appropriate are the sacred places of Greece to the 
ideas with which they are associated ? 

„ * See a valuable essay on Greek topography in the first number of the * ‘ CA/s- 
*icai Museum,' by the Rev, A. P. Stanley. He remarks that the Jponiassus of 
the poets is ijjge rock as seen from below th<* fountain of Caslalia, not the great mountain 
as seen from the Boeotian plain and the Corinthian gulf. He has pointed out too, in a 
very striking manner, how the held of Marathon may Ire compared to. what we have 
called it %jpove — a sanctuary. 

^ The 
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The effect of this impressive association is not spoilt by the 
mixture of anything that is post- Hellenic. Occasional!^, indeed, 
the traveller stumbles upon some brick ruins such as he has seen 
in Italy, and his attendant hurries him on with the impatient ex* 
clamation, ‘Non e antico, signore; e Romano ? Turkish cannon- 
balls aie found here and there among the fragments of broken 
columns; and in some of the towns in the Moiea the lion of St. 
Mark is still seen sculptured on the walls. The Romans, the 
Crusaders, the Venetians, and the Turks, have each left enough 
behind them to show that they weie once in Gioece ; but that is 
all. When we look up to the Apennines from Florence, it is 
quite as likely that we may think of Gregory VII. or Fiederick 
Bar bai ossa as of Catiline, flesh from the reproaches of Ciceio, 
hastening to join the camp of Manlius. When we approach the 
hay of Naples, the thought of Coni ad in is as natural as that of 
Horace; and the campaigns of Hannibal aie almost ever\wheie 
swallowed up by the more recent memory of Napoleon. But not 
so in Greece. We forget Villehaidouin and lVindolo, and see 
only the country of Pericles and Leonidas. 

One other general remark, we hope, may be paidoned — namely, 
that hardly an) traveller has adequate]} called attention to the hilli- 
ness of Greece. Dr. Wordswoith has called it somewhere ‘ an 
endless vicissitude of lull and v.illey,’ and the description is a $ery 
tiue one. This characteristic peculiaiity is fixed mdehbl} in the 
memory by a ride across tlie Diauia, where peasants, just like 
the Thiacian boors in Aiistophanes, aie ploughing help and there 
on the sides of the hills; — or by ail excursion thiough Aicadia, 
where flocks are heard fiom the valle}s below, bleating through 
the mist ; — or by a cruise along any of the coasts, where a change 
of wmd may be looked for at the passing of every new headland. 
It is hardly possible to oveirate the importance of this pcculianty, 
whether we are thinking of the lesources and prospects of the 
present population, or the character and manner of living of the 
ancient Greeks, or the singular type of die scenery. We see here 
an explanation of the imaginative woiship associated with local sanc- 
tuaries — of the isolated giowth of neighbouring slates — of Dorian 
and Ionian antipathies , and we cannot doubt that this same cause 
must have tended to promote that * unborrowed intellectual deve- 
lopment’ for which the Greeks stand conspicuous among the nations 
of antiquity. Though general propositions respecting the working 
of climate and physical agencies upon chaiacter are treacherous, yet 
we may venture to note certain improving influences at a time when 
they had no books to study, and no more advanced piejudices to 
imitate. To borrow the terse words of Mr. Grote : — 

* Their position made them at once mountaineers and mariners, thus 
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supptyingthem with great variety of objects, sensation*, and adventures. 
Each pet^ community, nestled apart amidst its own rocks, was suffi- 
ciently severed from the rest to possess an individual life and attributes 
of its own, yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of £he 
remainder. So that an observant Greek, commercing with a great di- 
versity of lialt-coimtrymcn, whose language he understood, and whose 
idiosynciasic* he could appieciate, lmd access to a larger mass of* social 
and political experience than any other man in so unadvanced an age 
could personally obtain.’ 

How far this alternation of hill and valley, rock and plain, is 
forced upon our notice as a mere external characteristic of Greece, 
and as that which makes our recollections of it so vivid, will be 
acknowledged by all who have been there, even by those who care 
the least for histoiical associations. Our readeis will forgive us if 
we quote here sonic of Or. C laike's words in his * valcdictofjP re- 
trospect* of 1816 . Looking from Tlicssalonica upon the superb 
scenery of the mountain-chain of Olympus, ho writes thus 

* With the \i\id impressions which remained after lca\iug the coun- 
try, mcnioiy easily recalled into one mental picture the whole of Greece; 
because it is poitioned out by nature into paits of such magnitude, pos- 
sessing, at the same time, so many striking features, that after they have 
ceased to appear before the sight, they remain present to the imagi- 
nation. Every reader may not duly comprehend what is meant by this ; 
but* every traveller, who has beheld the scenes to which allusion has been 
made, will leadily admit its truth : he will be aware that whenever he 
closed his eyes, with his thoughts directed towards that country, the 
whole of it became spread before bis contemplation, as if he were actually 
indulged with a view of it. In such an imaginary flight, he enters, for 
example, the of Taupe fmm Pierian and as the gorge opens 

towards the south, he sees all the Larhsaan Plain : this conducts him 
to the Plain of Pharsaha, whence he uscends the mountains south of 
Pharsalus ; tlun, crossing the bleak and still more elevated region ex- 
tending fiom those mountains towards Lamia , he views Mount P Indus 
far before him, and, descending into the Plain of the Sperchius , passes 

the Straits of Thermopyla Ascending to the top of Parnassus* 

he looks down upon all the other mountains, and plains, and islands, and 

gulfs of Greece Thence roaming into the depths and over all the 

heights of Paha a and of Peloponnesus , lie has their inmost recesses 
ogam submitted to his contemplation. Next resting upon HytneUus y he 
examines, even in the minutest detail, the whole of Attiea % to the Suntan 
Promontory ; lor he sees it all, and all the shores of Argos , of Sicyon , 
of Cojinth* of Megara, of Pleusis , and of Athens. Thus, although not 
in all the freshness of its living colours, yet in all its grandeur, doth 
Greece actually present itself to the mind’s eye $ and may tfcte impression 
never be removed ! On the eve of bidding it farewell for ever, as the 
hope of visiting this delightful country constituted the earliest and the 
warme8t*Vish of his youth, the author found it to be some aUeviatibfi of 
the regret excited by a consciousness of never returning, that he could 
thus summon to his recollection the sceneB over which he had passed.’ 

Such 
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Such is Greece at all times — such it was in tlie winter of 1 843- 
1844; but thereu were- certain circumstances at that time which 
gaVe a peculiar interest to this remarkable country. Athens was 
iki'fr state of extraordinary and continued excitement. It was the 
time of the session of the National Assembly, which was called 
together in consequence of the revolution of September 3, 1843, 

, to form that system of government which has since been adopted 
as the constitution of the country. 

* By processe and by lengthe of certain yeres 
All stenten is the mourning and the teres 
Of Grekes, by on general assent. 

Than semetli me ther was a parlement 
At Athenes, upon certain points and cas : 

Amonges the which points y spoken was 
To have with certain contrccs alliance, 

And have of Theban es fully obeisance.* 

That assembly, to which these lines from the ‘ Knighte’s Tale’ 
seem to suit themselves so naturally, was remarkable as a political 
event, and not less so as a spectacle and a show, and a curious study 
of human character. We arc not aware that any description of this 
singular meeting has been printed in English, and we arc glad to 
be able to present our readers with some account of it from a pri- 
vate journal, which has been placed at our command. 

The circumstances of the revolution itself are sufficiently known 
— *the nightly rising, the gathering round the palace, the long hesi- 
tation of the King, the stoic firmness of Kallergi, and finally the dis- 
persion of the satisfied multitude. We will borrow by and by a 
page on that strange day from Lord Nugent. But first, we must 
say something of the general contents of his Lordship’s work, 
especially of the chapters on f Classical Lands.’ 

We do pot find in these volumes any passages that rival the 
brilliant painting or the caustic wit of Ebtiien. They have more 
in common with the reverend and serious spirit which is among 
the greatest and most lasting charms of the * Crescent and^the 
Cross:’ but they do not, like that remarkable book, abound in 
personal incident. Lord Nugent, however, has been all his life 
a student ;>and his style of writing is greatly improved since we 
first reviewed him. His travels contain not a few specimens of 
vigorous description — of Alexandria, for instance, that most me- 
lancholy city, * its beauty gone/ * its commerce passing through it 
wifhQUf; enriching its inhabitants/ f having the look of a town lately 
, visited . by some great calamity’ — of the Nile, and its waterfowl 
and kites,. and herds of cattle swimming across with tlieir Arab 
drivers, its palm-trees, and creaking water-wheels, and cupolas of 
Moslem - tombs — and of Cairo, with its flies and donkeys, restless 

' * 5 , - - * streets. 
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streets, and tetrible ophthalmia. From Egypt his Lordship travels 
across the Desert to the Holy Land. Here we find the appear- 
ance of the towns well contrasted with that of the country he had 
left. Speaking of Bethlehem (vol. ii. p. 13), he says— 

4 The houses, even the meanest, are all roofed ; and those small 
cupolas abound which give to the towns and to the houses of the Holy 
Landau air of comfort, and even of importance, in strong contrast with 
the dreariness of the uniform flat roofs, or oftener roofless mud-walls, of 
Egypt.’ 

Passing by tlic four chapters on the city and vicinity of Jeru- 
salem. wo find (chap, viii.) a good description of the woodland 
scenery between Nazareth and the river Kishon; and again 
(chap, ix.) of the rough but magnificent journey from Beyrout to 
Baal bee : — 

4 The scenery became wilder and more grand at every mile as we ad- 
vanced ; the mountains rising in front in all their towering pride- 1 
pine-woods beneath them, and everlasting snow from half way upwards 
to the summit — each summit overlooked by three or four behind it, 
loftier than itself, and trenched to their foundations by precipitous val- 
leys, through which foam u the rushing water-floods, even the floods 
from Lebanon and from the tops thereof.” ’ * 

Many subjects of interest orcur in the course of these journeys. 

* In the eighth chapter there is a description of Acre. Here Lord Nugent quotes 
from a Book of Travels by M. de Salle, (ancten Premier Interpret e tie I'Armee d A frique\ 
— a shameful misrepresentation of one of Sir Sydney Smith's noble actions. The book 
was published in Paris soon after Sir S>direy’s own death in the same metropolis. 
This note suggested to our memory some passages in the French Expedition de In Moree y 
a work which it is natural for ns to notice on the present occasion, as containing much 
valuable information, not only on tlip antiquities of Greece, but also on its general 
condition since the war of independence. TIip expedition was conducted in three 
sections, with the view of pursuing difleiPiit branches of inquiry, physical and anti- 
quarian. They sailed from Toulon in 1829, and leturned to Marseilles in 1830. In 
consequence of a fever which attached th^zn, when encamped at Argos, they were 
compelled to leave that neighbourhood ; and to this misfortune it is due, that the 
volumes containing the results of the ex^dithm embrace some portion of Attica and 
the Archipelago, as well as the Moiea. These volumes were published at various 
intervals between 1830 and 1838. They are copiously illustrated, and, above all, 
are agcomjianied by an excellent map of the Morea , which was the first good map of 
any portion of Greece, and must be the buse of all subsequent ones. We think it 
strange that, in such a work, appioved hy the Frcuch Government, occasion should 
have been found for any slanderous alfack upon the English. It is hanUy worth while 
to pause on such a sentence as the following, which is suggested by the sigbtof Capri and 
the memory of Tiberius : — ‘ Lc souvenir du sc616rat couronue, qui, f&tigud de puissance 
et de voluptes, termina sa honteuse carriere oft Sir Iludton Ixnxe a commence la sienne, 
ne me revint dans Tesprit que lorsque Capree et ses reinparts eureut disparu & mes 
yeux.’ But what are we to say of such a passage as that which occurs in q descrip- 
tion of the Greek clergy, who are called, rather cleverly, let pariat du tacerdace t The 
writer says that there is this advantage in their low position, that they can be content 
to educate their children in a homely manner, without the necessity of maintaining 
cm dsewhert, a certain decorum : — and then he continues — * Aussi en Angleterre, par 
example, voit on les biles publiques se recruier principalexnent entreles demoiselles du 
plerge/ Is tfcre any French public that can enjoy this? The writers tonne, never- 
theless, is Bory de S. Vincent ! 

At 
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At Cairo he had an opportunity of seeing Ibrahim Pasha, which 
he did not wish to Tepeat ; and a more satisfactory interview with 
Mahomet Ali, whose keen eye, and courtesy of manner, and shrfewd 
sententiousness made a great impression on him, as they do upon 
most travellers. 4 You are a young man from an old country — 
you find me an old man in a young country,* is one of his charac- 
teristic remarks. There is a satisfactory explanation of the 
Egyptian magic, derived from Mr. Lane, and published with his 
consent, which we recommend to the notice of our readers : it 
would divert us from our purpose if we were to enter upon it here. 
Nor are we able to follow his Lordship’s inquiries into the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. They seem to be conducted in that very 
proper spirit which is midway between credulity and scepticism. 
We are not sorry that he demurs to Professor Robinson’s topo- 
graphical canon, that the traditions of the monks are not to be 
listened to, but those of the native Arabs to be adopted in their 
stead. Still less sorry are we that he finds great fault with those 
contrary writers who yield a constrained and fanatical obedience to 
all the old ecclesiastical notions on the localities of sacred scenes. 
We consider the chapters which relate both to ancient and modern 
Jerusalem as about the best to which our readers could he referred. 

Our business, however, is not now with Egypt or Palestine, 
but with Greece. Lord Nugent left Corfu for Patras on the 
20th of December, 1843. In the winter of that year a system 
of Austrian steamers had been (as we before stated) for the first 
time organized between Trieste and the Piraeus, without the neces- 
sity of circumnavigating the Morea, passengers and goods being 
transported across the Isthmus of Corinth. He defers the de- 
scription of Corfu to the conclusion of his second volume ; he 
says something of Lutraki and Kalamaki, the two small harbours 
on the isthmus, the former of which is remarkable for a hot spring 
of * a temperature of near 100’ Fahrenheit:’ the latter he iden- 
tifies by mistake with the Ccnchrem of St. Paul;* and then he 
gives a detailed account of all that lie saw and heard at At^ns. 
He speaks of the restoration of the Temple of the Unwinged 


* This is not tlie only topographical mist, ike which we find in these volumes. For 
example, in p. 57, it is asserted that 4 the Pass of Daptmi leads clown between 
Cttheeron Ana Corydallu*,’ whereas Cithaeion is altogether a separate mountain, and 
this pass nowhere approaches it. In p. 11 we read of 4 Panics and Deroleia/ as if 
Deceieia were not a foi tress on Mount Parties. The Theatre of Herodes AtHcus it 
called Temple of Herodes Atticus (p. 26), and it is said (p. 18), that ‘after you 
have passed the Temple of the Un winged Victory and the Propyleoa, then it is that the 
JSrectbaeurrt, Minema Polios , Pandromium , and Paithenon, are in turn presented -as 
if the Erecthseum and Pandrossium were not parts of one edifice, and Minerva Polios 
the goddess worshipped there. We might also point ofit not a few examples of fifise 
etymology and blundered noxnenclatuie : but perhaps most of these filings may have 
been set to rights in his second edition. 

Victory — 
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Victory — examines and describes the remains of the upper and 
lower city— enters heartily into the cause of the Greeks, their 
.Revolution and National Assembly. This visit is ended on the 
28th of January, when he leaves the Piraeus in a French steamer, 
which gives him occasion to lament over the small number of 
British packets seen in the Levant, f For one British ensign/ 
he says, ‘ in a Mediterranean packet, there are at least a dozen 
French and Austrian.* Syrais the place where these lines of 
steamers intersect. The Greeks have now, in their passion for 
classic names, called it lIcrmopolis } in allusion to its mercantile 
importance. From hence Lord Nugent proceeds to Alexandria* 
Me returns /rom the East in May, and pays another short visit to 
Athens, during which an antiquarian excursion is made to Bari. 
The deliberations of the Assembly have now been closed, and 
the final result is the subject of further commentary. The 
work closes with some notice of Corfu, and with an appendix oh 
a visit which Lord Nugent paid to Delphi some years before,' 
when governor ot the Ionian Islands. Two excursions are men- 
tioned in the first visit to Attica which ought not to be passed over, 
from the valuable notices they contain of the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis. The probable position of the Greeks and Persians 
in the former of these battles, according to the views of Mr. Finlay, 
in whose company the excursion was made, is stated with clear* 
ness and precision ; and from the observations of Sir James Stir- 
ling, an accomplished officer, at that time in command of the 
Indus, an account of the engagement at Salamis has been derived, 
more in harmony with the narrative of Herodotus, and more con- 
sistent with the peculiarities of the coast, than any which we have 
seen elsewhere. In the first of these excursions there is, further, 
an interesting notice of the ancient town of Aphidna, under the 
Acropolis of which Mr. Finlay's farm is situated; in the second, 
something is said of the curious group of ruins in the pass of 
Efeaphni, where, by a fountain and a modern inn, are seen the re- 
mains of a Turkish fort ami a Byzantine church. * Here,’ says 
Lorn Nugent, v as in all the other churches which have not been 
restored from Turkish desecration, the eyes of all the saints are 
bored through deep into the white plaster of the wall behind. It 
is w superstition of the Moslems, that these paintings themselves 
are evil genii, whose powers are destroyed when the eyes are put out/ , 

i 

•£Jpt we turn from the consideration of all antiquities, clerical or 
medieval, to the Revolution and the Assembly. We said that we 
would take a description of the 3rd of September from the pages of 
Lord Nugent : we do not know where we could find ope on 
whole xh<fr^ faithful : — 
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1 At twd o’clock on the morning large bodies of men were seed 
moving from all Quarters of Athens towards the open space in front 
of the Royal palace. Two regiments of the line, with field-piecds 
and a few horse, were ordered from theiT barracks by the King to 
repair to the scene of this numerous meetiug. They obeyed — they 
marched; but the soldiers had engaged themselves to each other, 
and to their leader, Colonel Kalergi, the commandant of the gar- 
njson, not to act against their fellow-citizens assembled in that cause, 
but to protect them from any violence which might be meditated, 
against theiri, and at the same time repress any which might threaten 
the person of the King. The infantry and guns took up a position 
on each flank of the ground ; the dragoons assembled near the centre^ 
ready to carry intelligence nr orders to distant places, if necessary ; the 
picket on duty within the palace remained in their guard-room. The 
numbers of the people were every moment increased by detachments 
arriving from the country Tound : in two hours full twenty thousand 
\Vferc assembled. Remembrances the most likely to excite an assembly 
like this to outrage — remembrances of national pride insulted, of 
national rights assailed, of national resources squandered by foreigners, 
and remembrances of personal giievances, for almost every man had 
been a sufferer (?) — remembrances of injustice and confiscation, of 
inquest by torture, and punishment without trial — all these were the 
provocations fresh and rankling in the hearts without the palace. 
Within was the King, surrounded by some of the principal authors 

and agents of thes?e crimes It was fortunate for the character 

and result of that night’s and next day’s proceedings, that, by the 
King’s own act, the dangerous counsel which it was afterwards avowed 
that — — gave him was checked, and its execution prevented. In 
that crisis of doubt and peril, the advice given was to order the 
palace-guard to fire upon Colonel Kalergi, who was then on horse- 
back under the palace windows, exerting with success the whole in- 
fluence of his great and well- deserved populaiity to preserve order, 
and quell any expression that could lead to tumult, or do violence 
even to the feelings of the King.* — vol. i, pp. 87 — 90. 

It would take up too much of our own space and of our reader’* 
time, if we, were to go through the narrative of ail that happened 
during that day — of the long delay of hour after hour— of tne 
reiterated demand of the people for a National Assembly or the 
abdication of the King — of Otho’s tardy assent after twelve hemfti 
had elapsed — and, finally, of his appearance at the balcony, accom- 
panied by $lr Edmund Lyons, along with the French, Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian Ministers. 

f Thuaanded that memorable day. The people dispersed tranquilly 
and joyfully, leaving the palace-square, in which twenty thousand per- 
sons had stood for twelve hours, without trace of a mob having been 
there j flot one pf even those small and almost harmless evidences of 
exfcefes, ’Which mark mob-rule even in its happiest and best-satisfied 
humour. Not a window of the palace, or of the surrounding buildings, 
k ' v was 
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was broken ; not a word of disrespect had been spoken against the King’s 
person; the Bavarian officers living in the town had been subjected 
neither to molestation nor insult; and of the reed fence, —for there was 
nothing more to separate the palace~gardcns from the place where twenty 
thousand persons, for so many hours, had awaited a crisis, in which no 
retreat was left, save in the full attainment of their demand or the de- 
thronement of the King, —of that frail fence not a reed was displaced/ — 
vol. i. p. 96. 

It is impossible not to wonder at the moderation of a meeting, 
called together so irregularly under circumstances so exciting, or 
to withhold our agreement from the terms of Lord Aberdeen's dis- 
patch of October 25tli : — 

‘ It cannot lie denied that great credit is due to the Greek nation for 
the manner in which they appear to have universally conducted them- 
selves on this important occasion, so different from the example afforded 
by countries more advanced in civilization/ 

To enter into the causes of this revolution would be to go far 
back in a very troubled history. We would rather treat it as a 
fait accompli, and pass on at once to the National Assembly, 
which was its first result. This Assembly met on the 30tli of 
November, and when Lord Nugent returned in May, the Con- 
stitution had received the Royal Assent, and the writs were issued 
for the election of members for the first parliament of the Hel- 
lenic kingdom. 

Our account of this assembly consists of some desultory extracts 
from the MS. journal to which we have alluded. The traveller, 
whose materials we borrow, seems to have arrived in Greece at a 
fortunate time, — about the middle of December, — when the public 
business was fairly begun and already in active progress. 

* ( Thursday , Dec, 14*//.) — We find immediately that the National 
Assembly is the one subject which is exci ting all the little Athenian world* 
About the little cafes and scanty billiard-rooms in the long street, 
which extends from the bazaar at the foot of the Acropolis to the open 
country in the direction of the Academy, there is an unusual concourse 
of Greek gentlemen — gaily-dressed and narrow-waisted figures— with 
white kilts and fierce moustachios, who lounge to and fro, and linger to 
depute with eager gesticulations. Everybody is talking of the Assem- 
bly, indoors and out of doors. Some things we learn before visiting the 
meeting itself. It is clear that Sir E. Lyons is exercising a great in- 
fluence in all the proceedings. Among the Greeks Mavrocordato seems 
iSprmbat to be the most conspicuous. The deputies are 230 jn. number. 
Hitherto they have been occupied, first, in fixing the rules offhe house; 
.secondly, in electing a president, secretaries, and other officert ; and, 

.. thirdly, in appointing committees on the Address, the Constitution, &c, 

’ * Earl of Aberdeen to Sir K. Lyons, October 25, 1843 ; Papers laid before the House 

Comment, March 14, 1844. 

As 
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As regard* the Constitution the great difficulty is expected to beftfund 
iu the question of. the “ Upper House. 9 * The Address is to be const* 
dered on Saturday* which people say will be a stormy day. The Bob- 
diergj who took part in the revolution, are anxious to have some clause 
introduced* securing to them an indemnity from any future displeasure 
of the King : and the Radicals would be glad to take advantage of this 
desire* for the purpose of introducing a pointed mention of the 3rd of 
September, which all moderate men would consider a gratuitous attack 
on his Majesty’s feelings. 

* (Saturday 1 6th .) — If I had seen only one meeting of this remark- 
able Assembly, that sight, with my first day on the Acropolis, would 
have been worth the journey from England. The room of meeting is 
the King’s ball-room, and it is exactly large enough for the members. 

It is arranged in the French manner, where the deputies are seated in a 
semicircle, and the president in the centre, with his secretaries on each 
side of him, and a bell near his right hand to keep order in the house. 
Round the outer circumference are the more important spectators, the 
carps diplomatique , and a few ladies, some of whom wear the Greek 
head-dress, which is simply a red cap placed elegantly on the side of the 
head. One of them is Catherine Botzaris, maid of honour to the Queen, 
and beautiful as her father was illustrious. An open gallery, on one 
side of the hall, contains a number of more ordinary visitors, among 
whom I observe several priests, whose black head-dresses and long beards 
harmonize well with their grave and earnest faces. The hall is hung with 
red curtains, and at each end are the names, conspicuously written, of the 
heroes that fell in the war of independence. I could not help feeling 
some emotion, as my eye ran over the names of Colocotroni andMavro- ‘ 
roichali, and Botzaris and Odysseus, and rested on an engraving which 
was suspended in frout of the president, representing the first raising of 
the standard at Kalabryta by an archimandrite of Megaspelion. The 
acting president is Mavrocordato — the real president, who sits by him, 
being too old for the active duties of his office. He is more than 100 
years of age,— some say 103, others 107, — and he . has been president of 
every National Congress since the commencement of the earliest revolu- 
tion. Corinth is his native town. He is now thin and emaciated, but, 
we are told, in the full possession of his faculties ; and we looked with 
no ordinary interest on one who has seen and survived so much. Tor*? 
turn now from the office-bearers to the deputies themselves, never was 
there a Parliament so calculated to engross a stranger’s attention. Two- 
thirds of the deputies wear the national costume ; and the Greek e$f- 
tiime, in both its varieties — the white kilt or Albanian fustanella, and the 
broad blue Hydriot trowsers — is perhaps the handsomest in the world. 

I must wait for another day to learn the names of the most conspicuous. 
A young man near me caught my especial attention, from the unusual 
splendoufof his dress and the long tresses which streamed down his 
back. This is the Greek fashion. The modern Greeks are “ long- 
haired* 99 like their Homeric ancestors. The last speaker before we en- 
tered was a hard rough-looking Macedonian* not long ago a notorious 
robber. The adjournment was moved almost immediately; but I had* 

time 



time to* discover that my ear could not follow the pronunciation of the 
shakers, except when the printed Greek was before tne,~as when the 
secretary rehd the Address, which had just been presented by the Com- 
mittee. In 1 coming io and going out, I could not help obsarving of boW 
great importance tobacco seemed to be, as a help totheffleb&te. The 
ante-Yoom (the lobby ) was saturated with the smell of and on the 
tables were copious supplies of the weed for the use of the. members who 
were strolling in and out. Another Eastern custom, too, was observable 
h&te, as elsewhere in Greece, viz., the use of a string of beads, like that 
which is so often seen dangling in the hands of the Moots bn the BaT- 
bary coast. It is not a rosary, but simply a plaything — a help, perhaps, 
to meditation, but nothing mure. Wc came, however, in contact with 
one religious observance, which was likely to have put a alight impedi- 
ment in the way of the business of the Assembly. At the moving of the 
adjournment there was a little hubbub among the members, which caused 
a smile among the bystanders. Monday happened to be the feast of 
St. Nicolas, and there was some unwillingness to meet on such a day for 
the discharge of public business. The Greeks are remarkable for the 
number of their festivals and for the conscientiousness with which, on 
these occasions, they observe the ceremony of idleness. 

4 ( Monday , 18 th.) — Festival of St. Nicolas. — There is the same 
custom here, which prevails in some other continental countries. Every- 
one whose name is Nicola is is called on to-day by his acquaintances, 
to whom he presents sweetmeats after the usual fashion of Greek 
hospitality. I was told that some good music was to be heard at the 
Russian church in honour of the Emperor, but I could not stay to hear 
it without absenting myself from the National Assembly. I had a good 
seat near the Austrian and British consuls. Near me was the dark 
thin face of the Austrian minister, and the French admiral’s round 
good-humoured countenance, and the white hat and large features of 
M. Piscatory, who is far more like an Englishman than a Frenchman. 
On the same bench was Sir Edmund Lyons, our own minister, and Sir 
James Stirling, the commander of Her Majesty’s ship the Indus. But 
my attention was drawn more to the deputies than the spectators. - That 
dark man with aquiline nose and small moustache, just under Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons, is General Church , whose life and feelings have been, 
identified with Greece. The black round -featured man near him'ds 
F odour is y the member for Hydra. These are both in the Frank dress. 
But there is one beyond them, who looks as though he disdained what is 
' ff$ national. His Greek coat is bordered witli fur ; his tall red cap is 
placed firmly on his head ; and his massive countenance never moves 
through all the changes of the debate. This is Coletti , the leader of 
what,is called the French party, as Mavrooordato is of the English but 
Mavrocordato wears the Frank dress, and so does Metaza, t\ie head of 
;the Russian party, who spoke at great length* He is a tall man, with 
Rejecting moustache, and his clothes hang loosely about him, 'ae if 
he were a scarecrow sent by the Emperor. He speaks calmly' and 
persuasively, not without an appearance of that cunning for which bis 
enemies give him abundant credit. Londo$> a member of the ministry. 
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is a little round-headed man, who is seen moving about in the paddle 
of the assembly ; and there, too, is Kallcrgi , the hero of the 3rd, ,<rf 
September. A small military cap is on his head, and he is not in any 
way to be distinguished in appearance from the commonest of the common 
soldiers. The swearing in of a new member took place to-day. It was 
at* interesting sight, and certainly the most solemn oath I ever Baw. All 
rose and took off their hats ; the head of the priest alone was covered. 
He stood in front of the president — a bearded man with long dark robes, 
grave and humble in his altitude and the expression of his countenance, 
having a New Testament maiked with the cross resting upon his left 
arm. The words of the oath were repeated after dictation, and then the 
book was reverently kissed, and the member took his seat. 

• ( Wednesday , — This again was an interesting day at the <As- 

sembly. Affairs had ended yesterday in rather a critical position, and 
high Words had been used in the course of the debate. One man had said 
to another repeatedly — “ This is not a camp, this is not a camp !’* The 
other said — M You ought to be ashamed to speak so ; were it not for the 
. camp* there would have been no National Assembly for you to speak it 
in.’* This was Griezotis , a member from Negropunt, a man of deter- 
mined aspect, who sits in front of the president. 1 am told that be can 
neither read nor write, but that he is possessed of a strong and mascu- 
line understanding. Near him is Grivas , with the most showy dress 
and the narrowest waist in the Assembly. He often speaks with great 
liveliness, though his talent is not remarkable. He comes from t^he 
north-western frontier, and, like Griezotis, is a powerful chief in his own 
locality. I saw him the other day, in one of the streets, walking with a 
tail of kilted followers behind him, to whom he turned round now and 
then with a toss of the head and a curl of the moustachio which were 
infinitely amusing. Both these men are said to have been formerly ap- 
pointed capitani to keep the peace under the Turks. So, too. was Ma- 
criani, who is conspicuous in his woollen jacket, and whom I heard 
speaking with so much vehemence on Monday. To-day I observed a 
beautiful boy come into the Assembly, and was told that he is a son of the 
Colocotroni who is now in exile. A brother of the same Colocqtroni is 
' one of the deputies. He is a mean-looking man, and wears the Frankish 

- dress. The business of the day began with the reading of the trans- 
actions of yesteiday : then a dozen members were chosen to compliment 
the Queen on her birtli-day to-morrow : and then came the great op- 
tion, —m what method the Address was to be debated, whether para- 
graph by paragraph (jirapaypaipov 7 rpoc irapaypcupov) or otherwise ; and 
an immense hubbub arose, chiefly, I think, because these unsophisticated 
.legislators were troubled aud perplexed by technicalities. The votes 
were taken, not by a division, but by calling over names ; ana wq're- 

- tired* while this was going on. We afterwards heard that the result was 
such an to leave the Radicals in a considerable minority. These Radi- 

’ cals are, for the most part, lawyers and editors of newspapers, — and, as 
* in most countries, include among themselves many of the best speakers. 
, / One general remark, which struck me not a little, was made concerning 
< the speeches in this Assembly. Those speakers who addressed them- 
selves 
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selves to* the feelings end passions were listened to with far less attention 
than those who Bpoke to the reason and judgment. This genie de bon 
sens seem® to be a national peculiarity of the modern Greeks ; and such 
a peculiarity in a half-civilized people gives the best prospect of their 
future improvement/ 

It Would be tedious to enter into a detailed account of the 
debates in this Assembly. We would rather take up two or 
three of the main topics which were discussed that winter with so 
much earnestness, both in and out of Greece. 

The first of these was, whether Greece ought to have a 
constitution at all — whether, now that the Greeks were part and 
parcel of Christendom, they ought to be governed, like a free 
people, on the representative principle. There are some who 
would answer this question very promptly — who have such a horror 
of the stagnation of a despotism, and such a profound belief in the 
purifying power of parliamentary storms, that they could not hesi- 
tate to give an answer in the affirmative. We arc not of that 
number. Bui there were circumstances in the condition of Greece 
at the close of 1843 which convince us that a constitution was called 
for. In the first place, the only other alternatives (so far as we 
can see) were, a native democracy of wild, half-civilized Greeks, 
ot an oppressive despotism exercised by a foreign power. The 
existing Bavarocracy (the Greeks, who are as fond of puns 
as ever, used to call it barbarocracy) had become impossible. 
Unless a free government, based on the constitutional systems of 
Western Europe, were adopted, nothing remained for Greece 
but (on the one hand) disorganized assemblies and unruly pali- 
kars, turbulent debates and bloody quarrels, or (on the other) 
a military occupation by Russian, or Austrian, or French troops. 
In the second place, if Greece, so lately transferred from Islam to 
Christendom, were to be cordially welcomed into the family of 
European nations, this could hardly be done effectually except by 
incorporating into its government some of the ideas of modern 
Europe. We live, whether for good or evil, in what may be 
called a constitutional period. England and France had battered 
to pieces the Turkish and Egyptian ships at Navarino; and it is 
to England and France that Greece will naturally look for sym- ? 
pathy and education, and for the ideas which are to regulate her 
legislative and administrative proceedings. But beyond and be- 
sides all this, there was one marked characteristic in the Greek , ' 
population which made a representative government peculiarly 
suitable to it — we allude to the municipalities, whi^h had existed** 
all through the middle ages, and had firmly maintained their po- 
sition in the midst of all the battles and fluctuations of the Byzan- 
tine, Frankish, and Mahomedan dynasties. Through a history 

more 
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more strangely marked by strong and violent contrasts titan that 
perhaps of any country in the world, the Greek villages have been 
governed, like tk% ayuntamientos of Spain, by their own alcaldes , 
with their own laws. It is not to our purpose to trace the history 
or to describe the details of these institutions, but it was through 
them, in the main, that the Greeks were enabled to raise them- 
selves, under a hostile government, to anything like a political 
position : above all, to this is due the preservation of their cha- 
racter and the continuity of their religion, and that moral fitness 1 
for self-government which is the peculiar circumstance to which 
we wish to direct attention. This was strongly pointed out by 
Mr. Urquhart in 1833. He says, in reference to the first rising 
of the Greek population to throw off the Turkish yoke — 

* But a very few days subsequent to the elevation of the white cross 
of Constantine as a recovered national emblem, an assembly was held 
of free Greeks. Throughout the revolution an intelligent attachment 
has ever manifested itself for a representative form of government. To 
what can this national conviction, or rather feeling, be referred, save to 
the remote influences of the municipal system ?’ — Turkey and its Re - 
sources, ch. iv. p. 75. 

And he goes on to speak of the wonderful elasticity with which 
the people returned to the habits of peaceable industry after many; 
years of war and bloodshed, as attested by a dispatch written by 
Count Bulgari to Count Nesselrode, under the dictation of Capo 
dTstrias. This also he refers to the same cause — the system of 
local administration. To the same effect we might quote Mr. 
Finlay’s pamphlet, written three years later : — 

‘ It may appear surprising,’ he says, 4 that so simple a circumstance 
as the existence of popular village magistrates should have exercised so 
extensive an influence on the moral condition of the Greek nation. But 
let Englishmen reflect that the foundations of their own liberty were laid 
in the Tythings and Hundreds of Saxon times rather than in the Wittena- 
gemotes ; for while the Normans overthrew all traces of the latter, the 
Bpirit of the Saxon communal administration preserved that moral 
strength which, with the amelioration of society, ripened the Nonnan 
despotism into the British constitution. We fear not to say thatGreepe 
has found her national spirit as well preserved by her DemogeTontias tes 
England had hers by her Hundreds / — The Hellenic Kingdom , p. 42. 

A nineteenth century constitution, however, cannot exist with- 
out an ‘ Upper House and this, in the winter of which wtf are 
speaking, was a far more serious subject of discussion. The Con- 
stituent Assembly took the representative principle for granted ; 
but the other question was to be debated, both in its foundation 
and its details. The debate occupied an enornftms length of time ; 
and not only Was the Assembly engrossed by the subject, but over 
the whole country it was incessantly talked of. 4 Ought there to be 

an 
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?j. J4titb« W>»l>Qr*rf«f irtvHrft tg>,W Jieffjr, 

ditftttoh)»*&WiET^}isl*fiP«^w,wlMJf<^nren*©H<Mfiwl fosuitaJsdwf 
sni$taoraf^f^iu1[f>ielectiv0,t^irei^ie^i4o foes rrfen^jerodfob Iffptp&tni 
FwAi^Jif term- ofi as in 13fdgrurrr? , « bdJfhty&A th# 

qti e&tft&hs *Whieh r w*£rfc 1 mgitatell * riWlh 1 <rrile tW# 

v W& (lirV'not lairiW ftiat %c; give ri felef tth* *71 1 HP 

thefktate of tlii hgs ;i than by ahothet 1 ; & tract' frofti ttife jburhaTlif 
wticl^ We have afready availec|*oiif^elv'e^; ‘ ys not aliyay s^a^y 

detach .tlipsc jpasbages whic}^ relate purely to* jpolitij^s; ^jfeiit^ag- 
rncius of tfje context will not. spofy* tliciu (or^ur use ■ -^ , ^ ^ , v , ^ 

* ** (Jdn* ^,>1644. begin, our excursion Mrith:the neV 

year* .The *' great topic we leave behind os is ^ tl»0: UppeUFHoaae 1 ^ 
(rf avuj favKri), Tina .rooming Iwaswalking through tth«N 

tbwn whdn I m|?t Sir. Ji. -Lyon who gasW us ^charge to. fcdk to -ah the 
people in' the provinces about tbja U pper,, Cham, her, , persiwding them 
liiafcfiexp^nencoxhas shown that suelna ohamber.is nccesaaEy* .* “ And 
tell them that,*! if possible, the members :mt‘ e he fchoseodiye the tKinftC 
ipdeed.yitf imvisehe will not sign the Constitution.” , -Thus*, said ~hq* 
‘‘ you.nmydy good:, service to the Stale.” ,* f . „ , v , 5 , „ 

<■ v ^K'pphalfii'i, a in likely to remember this spot as long ate* 

aflyWhidh I haVeacen in my jmirnoy. The stream, which it supposed 
tb tKfcnfe ft*>rnf the'Lakfc of-* Stymphal ns, hursts' oUtinto the exuberant iifd 
<&k. firlK^ewri>Tfv£r frertw the huso of a rock, like the Aire.in Yorkshire? 
from under Malham fJtove, **nd runs- off withmit delay freshly atvd clearly 
t9wa«d»ii%hs>sfSj Utrriin&dhe *whttf]* .of -aomo.lpiU* <rtiSts 3 j|ny** *Xnithe 
js?A f iKi:g^!ca?eri# f >rfi*rojf 

^bgepyvcre rqbtjn^ ,Jk was.^t^h^^yfi 
*&}¥*$ d^cri^ion ^ve, been ^Pljro- 

UJ-iate^s some i;a S sa^a ,i;rom l\ie pdyssey or MM , , , To J^e tip 
scene perfect, } the moon >vas at the full, and shed tne loveliest or gentle 
lights dfi f tfcc water andllie^heep, while the cavern lay in dfefeWfthd^if^m 
shadpw. . *The sdetic 4 Aas not uninteresting in the khan*, wheVe Ifhe 

fthhnjeka\:\& all his family were settled round the fire.' 1 S6me political 
mivbrSfttidn catne oir; when he spoke in strong Herms against the Upper 
House, saying that some members of Assembly would be murd feted i£ 
they*voted for it. * As for himself, he cared little about it, if only the 
system of taxation cpuld be altered. He complained bitterly, and said 
that; ho hod found it necessary to cut down all his olive-trees. There is 
a r ta* on frpit-trees in Greece, and this is sometimes a temptation to the 
de$trh<<ti9n pf orchards. 

1 (Tripolizza, Jan f 6 .) — Here, we had a pleasant insight* into the in- 
teVmr'on k true and unsophisticated. Greek family. Oiir host' had been 
a 2 mf j rchant, ln the times wheii Greek merchants were prosperous, and 
fihd travelled'much ; but he lo'sf two J ships in the Black Sea, 1 and then 
tinned 1 warrior at the kiege of Tripolizza. Of thd;^ children, Othb 
ahd"6harielea sat actable, kith Sophia the eldest -*-and Penelope* and 
Plato watted on u$.- The lady of the>. house wore a red cap. on thus 
•idi of di«n head,' arid sat hy the heorth* where tbe^limvBr waStOPoked, 
»«i and 
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and whence it was taken as We wanted it* dish by dieh* ©mne* 
being over* we retired to the adjoining room, where our host took hi# 
long pipe of thorn-stick, and coffee was served in the Turkish way, in 

very small cups and very sweet As to politics, our friend’s notion 

was, that the Upper House should consist of seven members, three of 
them chosen by the King ; and that they should hold their office for sis. 
years, at the end of which period the constitution should be revised. As to 
the King's not signing, he had signed what he had been told to sign on the 
3rd of September, and what the Assembly gave him to sign he must sign. 

( ( Sparta , Jan . 10. The Pishop’s J&ouse .) — One of our visitors,' 
Kyrioa Jatrako, was taken prisoner at Navarino, along with young 
Mavromichali, in an engagement when almost all the other Greeks were 
killed. He is a fine-looking man, with a face deeply furrowed, and an 
eye like that of a hawk — one of the most beautiful of eycB, and a com- 
mon one among the Greeks. He is a great boaster. To us he is full 
of the most eager complaisance, saying that we ought indeed to be cor- 
dially received here, seeing that we belong to the lump (ro \u»pa) of 
the Three Powers, who have done so much for Greece. Even ordinary 
men (puepoi Hj^Opiovot) from England should be welcome, but especially 

such as wc A report (a false and premature oi\c) was spread here 

the day before yesterday, that the Constitution was finally ratified^ with 
an Upper House consisting of twenty-four members, elected by the King. 
Jatrako says that the nation is quite opposed to the idea of an Upper 
Chamber; but, for himself, he leaves the matter in the hands of the 
Three Powers , to whom Greece owes everything.’ 

Two of the Three Powers, acting through their representatives. 
Sir Edmund Lyons and M. Piscatory, did actually contribute much 
towards the settlement of this question. The ultimate decision 
was, that the Upper House (yepouaia) should consist of sixty 
members — half the number of the deputies in the or 

Lower House. They are chosen by the King, and retain their 
seats for life. So much for the Greek House of Lords. 

The next great question was whether the Greeks should have 
a hereditary king. There are some who would rather have 
seen Greece made into a republic, after the fashion of South 
America; and thoughtful men have looked forward to a time 
when the Christian inhabitants of European Turkey (Hellenic, 
Sclavonic, and Albanian) should be united in a confederacy 
like that of the cantons of Switzerland, and at once an aggres- 
sive movement against Mahomedanism, constituting a break- 
water against the aggressions of Russia. As to the propriety 
of Greece being made a republic, it is evident that the same 
arguments which vindicate the propriety of a constitution, prove 
the necessity of a hereditary king. If Greece is to have its 
institutions framed upon the ideas of 1830, it must have a king* 
Still more so, if it is to be taken into the European system, and 
recognised as a nation, not only by England and France, but 
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Austria and Prussia. These two governments might be very 
well disposed 'to hate the representative part of the constitution, 
but* they could never ho persuaded to consent to the loss of the 
monarchical element. They would readily acquiesce in absolu- 
tism, but never could they have tolerated democracy-— more espe- 
cially as the King already placed on the throne by the Three 
Powers is a German. - , 

Otlio the First has been so long the laughing-stock of the 
newspapers, that it is a hazardous task to attempt to defend him. 
What everybody says, everybody believes. For years past it has 
been the fashion with journalists and travellers to re-echo ‘A 
wretched Bavarian importation/ ‘ A putty-faced puppet ‘Poor 
Otlio!’ Who can answer a sneer? as Paley said of Gibbon. 
There is no doubt that the position of this young Bavarian 
prince in the newly- formed kingdom of Greece has always been 
a very helpless one ; but the circumstances in which he is 
placed ought rather to excuse him than to make him ridiculous. 
We do not imagine that he is a selfish man, or indifferent to the 
welfare of Greece ; but we think that he has been too much 
surrounded by selfish advisers, and that a number of Germans, 
who affected to treat the Greeks with the utmost contempt 
were long most unwisely placed in the lucrative offices, both 
civil and military. When national talent was pertinaciously 
thrust out from participation in the counsels of the govern- 
ment — when exotic employes were pocketing the money of a 
nation which was perpetually drawing closer and closer to the 
verge of bankruptcy — when an eminent professor (he is not now 
living) could amuse himself in vexing the Greeks by depreciating 
the literature of their ancestors, and saying that with all men of 
taste Cicero was preferred to Demosthenes — who can wonder if the 
whole nation should rise as one man, with a feeling of indignation 
like that of the Saxons against the Normans in the times which 
succeeded the Conquest ? ‘ These Bavarians treated Greece as 

if it were their kitchen-garden / so said in our hearing a Greek 
ecclesiastic. ‘ They have been learning to shave on our heads/ is 
another of their significant phrases, quoted by Mr. Finlay. The 
real wonder is, that they had not long ago forced the King to abdi* 
cate, and sent him and his German colonels, surgeons, and pro- 
fessors back to Munich, with all that low rabble of adventurers 
« who might be seen, at the beginning of Lent in 1844, on the deck 
of the Trieste steamer, returning as poor as they came. When 
we consider, too, the bitter hatred of races — the rabies ethnica — 
which must have aggravated so much the feelings between the 
Greeks and Germans, and the busy intrigues of Russia, who 
would have wished nothing so much as the expulsion of the 

King, 
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King^ivfc* call hardly fail, to see a strong proofofthe discrimi- 
native judgment of the Greeks, and a- strong testimony to ; his 
Majesty’s unselfish character. They received him with enthu- 
sinfertrwhen first he came in 1833 ; that enthusiasm was redoubled 
when hfe brought his Queen in 1837; and now, in 1843 and 
1844J their feelings of loyalty and attachment survived the shock 
of a national revolution. 

* We have a good hope that the course of future events in 
Greece will show that King Otlio’s character has been much 
depreciated. And already we see symptoms of a more kindly 
And liher.il tone in the opinions expressed of liis acts. In Lord 
Nugent's hook* we do not remember any contemptuous expres- 
sions concerning him. Our own notion of him, gathered from 
the conversation of various persons in Athens (and we have heard 
him extravagantly praised, and mercilessly laughed at), is that he 
Is nbt without a certain Bavaiian blunder-headed ness, which often 
hinders him from seeing the main point of a question, and that 
this blunder-headedncss is coupled with no inconsiderable amount 
of obstinacy; but that he is thoughtful, earnest-minded, and 
pains-taking. We arc far from supposing that he is a man of 
much ability. The Greeks themselves do not think him clever. 

* No brains!’ — (vi£ fj.vxXo ) — said a Greek bishop to us one day, 
tapping his own liesd merrily. There were two other complaints 
in reference to King Otho, made by the saute ecclesiastic, so ex- 
pressive of the two great wants of Greece, that we cannot avoid 
quoting them. f We ought to have had a rich King,’ he said, — 

* Prince Leopold, or the Due de Nemours ; and then there would 
have been no difficulties about the loan : now the Three Powers 
will never see a Lepta' The words came from his very heart. 
No one who has had the opportunity of talking with the Greeks 
can have failed to perceive their deep poverty, and the deep feel- 
ing with which they think of it. The subject of the other com- 
plaint is a cause of still greater dissati si action. € Tie has no 
children,* said the bishop ; and he said it with a most grave 
countenance. 

The birth of a young prince, to bo the heir of the constitutional 
throne, and to be baptized and educated as a member of the 
Greek Church (and to this the King has pledged himself by 
solemn assurances), would cause a burst of universal joy from one 
end of the Hellenic kingdom to the other. There would be no 
fear of a Duke of Leuchtenberg hovering on the coast of the 
Hadriatic,“no anxiety about Russia subsidising the Greek 
clergy, — no dread of Philortiiodox plots or Nappist confede- 
racies. It would be the happiest event that could happen to 
"Greece, — possibly a happy one for all Europe; for no one can 

y 2 compute 
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difritttite; the edkttttfef iifi^tf'tfliigh mtf'tMmtlhr riHNStt tttiinW 
disputed! slidd^sdbrt' W'thte throile of thte little k^d^iri" * - , ' ,| « lu * J 
J ‘One ; W&ghty topic still remains, but ’Lord N ugjdnt' '{fttirlMfid* 
little' upon* 'it. ’ 'Anitong 1 the strongest fcidirig^'offhe Grefeks^'- 
thbse at least who have hot been sophisticated by French ‘infidelity* 
or German rationalism — -is a passionate and determined attabhtfrerifc* 
to the ‘discipline and ritual of the * Orthodox Church of* the Katft/ 4 
The importance attached to this subject is shown by the length of 
timie which it occupied in the debates; — and points were raised 1 
wonderfully like those that have been of late years so much agw 
tated nearer home. * '■ ' 1 - 

What are to be the relations Of Church and State in Greece? 
What in theory, and what in practice? Ought the Church to he 
independent, on the principle that lias rent asunder the Pres- 
byterianism of Scotland? or ought it rather to he’ a depart- 
ment of State-administration, as the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia ? Or in what precise position is it to be found, between . 
the limits of Erastianism on the one hand, and Independency on 
the other ? Practically, no doubt, it is dependent on, aiul sub- 
servient to, the State, — but theoretically not so. 

The two first of the 107 articles of the new constitution relate 
to.rcligion : and the second is in these words : — 

The orthodox Church of Greece, holding our Lord Jesus Christ as 
its head, is indissolubly united in doctrine {coygariKwo) with the great 
church in Constantinople, and every other Christian church of like 
doctrines, keeping. unalterably, as they, the holy apostolical and synodi- 
ax\ canons, and the, holy traditions; but is self- governed (avroKt^Xos^ 
managing its own absolute rights independently of any other, church— 
and is administered by the Holy Synod of Bishops.* f ... 

The last clauses of this article suggest another question. What 
are the relations of the Hellenic Church with the other branches 
of the * Orthodox Church of the East?’ — not with the Armenian » 
Church, or the Ncstorians of Chaldaea, or the Monopliysites of 
Egypt ;• — with these it has had no connexion for ages ; — but with 
the other, branches of the Greek Churchy properly so called, — 
that ancient communion, which embraces the whole of Russia, 
and a large portion of the subjects of the Turkish Empire, and 
still boasts its patriarchs of Antioch* Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
ar*d Constantinople. The Russian Church has long been inde- 
pendent of the See of Constantinople. The first step, in its inde- 
pendence was the consecration of a patriarch of Moscow. * Sub- 
sequently, this patriarchate was abolished, and since the time of 
Peter the Great it has been governed by a Commission of Bishops, 
called 'the Holy Synod.* Such too is now the position' of the r 
Church of Modern Greece. The phrase of the constitution is, as . . 



vyre^ycjsee?, ly, np^ ^an^^lly ^, ,uij jjt^.’-ri;., e.j^Je, 

it adheres tq.^ dccrep? o£ t^ic saipe coupcils as ,t^q (C burpfy q£ 
Qo^tj^iiwpb?, £tnd Jtmjds the same formular^s a&^to ipatt$x$:of 
<kickr&ne 9 Si a^wsfcer? it? Qwp (faciipline in perfect independence 
o/ : lhatsee r and in harmony with the government oi , the cpun^y : 
tq. \yhic)i it belongs. This independence was the subject, of much 
debate. 1 *' There. was ? a large party who would%avc wished to keep 
up the old supromacyoft he See of Constantinople, — not so. much 
because they hold this supremacy necessary, or viewed the Patri- 
arch at. ftl) as Roman .Catholics cio the Pope,: — but from a feeling 
of veneration, and because the connexion was an ancicut one, and- 
in many aspects. convenient. ,The maintenance of tlie connexion 
would, for obvious reasons, have been agreeable to the Kmpor.or 
of .Russia, and to tlm Patriarch, himself ; bull lie advocates of 
ecclesiastical nationality prevailed. Jn illustration of the views of 
this latter party we will translate a few sentences from a pamphlet 
published at. the time in Athens :* — * . ., ( . s f 

‘ The title of Patriarch denotes not any superior grade of priesthood} 
hut only a position of administrative superiority, defined by an uicumeui? < 
cal Synod of Bishops, and sanctioned by. the supreme political pnyjer 
wj^reby .alsfl it is oftentimes -.abolished for the advantage of, the Stpte 
or the Church ; as by Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia, thp ..digt^ty * 
of Patriarch of Russia w as done away w ith, and a Synod set up to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Church under the supreme supervision of* tlic 
political power. ...... The Eastern Church has ilever loved 

absolute ecclesiastical monarchy, looking upon it as dogmatically Op- 
posed to the command of the Lord, who charged His disciples that 
they should call no one on the earth lord and master, for One is mastef, 
and teacher, and lord of all, even Christ, — and head of His body, which 
is the Church.* 

> ■ i * i 

Here we pause for the present : leaving of necessity untouched 
the course’ of events since the time of the Constituent ‘Assembly; ' 
We confess that we have experienced considerable discomfort from 
tlie intelligence which has appeared in the newspapers : and we * 
are not sorry to escape from the duty of inquiring into the merits 1 ' 
of the controverted elections, — or of following after the assassins* 
and banditti, who have been again infesting a country which in f! 
the winter of 1843 and 1844 >vas so quiet that it might be’trk-^ 
versed in all directions with perfect impunity, — or of forming dn 
opinion upon the quarrel of Grivas and Kallergi, those two . 
military worthies, who have so much power to serve their country, ; 

t, r--M> — ^ , n . *- 

* The pamphlet (.18-13) is entitled ‘ Aiarplfir) avroaxetitos T^pl prjs apxv? Ka l £ 
f |ov<ria? rwv narpidpxvv> «al vrepl rrjs oxealas tt)? 4KKKri<Tta<rTtKyj^ .*>>&$ 

voJUHk^v i£ovfrttor.* ' It’ was attributed to Professor MisiieT, a distinguished memhe'r 1 
of the University^ « "•- - »•* - J 

if 
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if .they , could .abstain from quarrelling, — or of interacting { the 
disputes ancl misunderstandings of Coletti, Mavrocordato, and 
Metaxa, that disjointed triumvirate, the members of which repre- 
sent respectively what arc called tlic French* English; ahd Ilu^ian 
parties, — or of explaining how it is that the entente cordials be- 
tween M* Piscatory and Sir Edmund Lyons has been so entirely 
dissolved. We will still \vateh and still hope : and we^ are sure 
that the struggles of Modern Greece ought to command the 
sympathies of thoughtful minds,-*— if not for her own sake, yet 
on account of the effects which may be expected to result from 
them in the world of the East. The Greeks themselves are far 
from confining tlieir aspirations to the improvement of the Jittlci 
State which owns Otho for King. When they think of the 
future, tlie vision of Constantinople and St. Sophia floats before 
their eyes. Their feelings are well expressed in some lines of 
Mr. Milnes’s * Greek at Constantinople,’ where he alludes to 
the old Byzantine symbol of the cross above the crescent, one 
part of which the Mahomedans borrowed and appropriated to 
themselves 

‘ And if to his old Asian scat 

From this usurped unnatural throne 

The Turk is driven, ’t is surely meet 
That we again should hold our own. 

Be but Byzantium’s native sign 
Of cross on crescent once unfurled ! 

And Greece shall guard, by Tight divine, ' ' 

The portals of the Eastern World.’ ' ■ 

We do not aspire to prophesy of the future fate of Constan- 
tinople. But when we think of all those Turkish subjects* who 
speak the Greek language and profess the Greek religion \ — yyJLien 
wc think of the link which the same religion lias made between 
them and the Sclavonic tribes below and beyond the [Danube; — 
we cannot but look upon the recovery of the Christian nationality 
of Greece as one of the most important of modern events,-; — or 
watch the development of this young kingdom without feelings 
of the most anxious expectation. We cannot believe that the 
Mahomedan tide, which was arrested at Lepanto* will ebb back 
no farther than Navarino; and, if the emancipated nation ad- 
vances in prosperity and virtue, we are confident that Chateau- 
briand’s dream will be fulfilled in other places besides the banks 
of the Tlissus and fiurotas. 


Art. 
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Art, tH. — The {Spanish Ladi/en Love . Ry Laily Dalmciiy. 

London, Folio. 1846. 

A DAUGHTER of the house of Stanhope has selected, for 
her first publication, a story of Spain — that country which 
during the last century and a half has been defended in wav, 
sustained in peace, and illustrated in literature by an unbroken 
line of her kindred. Although the weightier Peninsular topics, 
and those best suited to men, had been forestalled, one virgin 
ground remained ; and well lias that gentle theme been reserved 
for Lady Dalmeny. Her volume gives us the text of our good 
English ballad of * The Spanish Ladye’s Love,' with original 
designs, engraved in lithograph, on a large folio scale; and. 
it is impossible to examine these without high admiration. 
Light plates are dedicated to the most striking incidents of the 
ballad, two stanzas of which, printed on each page, answer to the 
sccue represented below ; thus the sister arts oft poetry and design 
support and enhance each other in graceful combination. The 
groups are executed alter the manner of lletseh’s well-known 
illustrations of Shakspcare and Gdthc, in simple outline, which 
is a difficult test and trial of artistic power, since no trick of 
colour can mask poverty of composition, no convenient shadows 
shroud defects in drawing. The outline is the picture, said the 
divine Raphael, whose giant strength is never more exemplified 
than in the severe engravings of Marc Antonio. In the outline is 
comprehended the grasp of mind and hand of the artist, as the 
sum and substance of the musician is contained in the air and 
melody ; and in both these sciences, truth to nature and harmony 
tell the best when most unadorned — naked and not ashamed. 

However satisfied the artist will be with the productions of 
our fair amateur’s pencil, those whoso vocation is letters must 
regret her total rejection of the pen ; they may be permitted to 
inquire whether, if to her painter eye the sable hues of ink 
seemed repulsive, no brother were at hand to whom the oflice of 
commentator might have been confided. In endeavouring in some 
degreo to supply this loss to Anglo- Hispano literature, we shall 
adhere chiefly to those points which boar upon the historical events 
of her ladyship’s favourite * Relique,* the character of the actors, 
and the artistical conception and expression of the illustrations ; the 
alma del neijocio, or soul of the affair, as a Spanish reviewer would 
say, must lie left to others whose pulse is more firm, and whose 
flowing locks time has less thinned : the love of ladies is a serious 
consideration, let alone of those of Spain, whose single hairs, 
says Sancho Panza, draw more than a hundred bulls, and daik 
glancing eyes pierce more than the national knife. We have 

little 
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little ? d^sire ’tb 'be 'their Wkitihis^andsilllde&'fo be* their critics^ 
ill 4 betid© the fchtfal who could seek' for motes m f su ch bright dtbs E > 
*/' * - , * *Nb ^a'giohrtm di lcroi'itaff gudrda 5 e paasa.’ ,! ‘ J ' ^ 

In the present case a comely damsel, and more V Ihe pity/ Sk Hi# 1 
sufferer ; the 5 course of her love ran riot smoothly, and heir lfapjtf-* 
ness was winged as a sunbeam. * A highborn Spanish 1 ihaWeiii’tli©* 
prisoner of an English cavalier, falls in Iov6 with lief thptor , feiV#* 
refuses proffered liberty — only relinquishes lief stilt bfr'lefclriiiny/ 
that he has a wife at home — and then buries her withered existence 
in the darkness of a cloister. This pathetic talb, Assuredly fdtkWd^il f 
on facts, was written soon after the taking oTCridifc by JL'dfflf 
Essex, in 1596 — a subject of national exultation which ‘Wrriishecl 
* a fertile theme of that minstrelsy, by Which l\ttef*sikibb giv^tf to* 
thoughts that burn in the breasts of thousands who watit ivobds* iirit * 
feelings. Many gaps in our annals liavc been thus supplied,* arid 5 
many interesting traits of social manners preserved, which learftetF 
liistdry did not condescend to notice ; possibly the identical* rifc?- 
ginal ‘broadsheet’ itself, as sung and sold in Chepe, seT'bff* 
with the rude effigies of the knight and ladye, still exists,' interred 
among some Pepysian hoard of the flying leaves of the' pcdesir?&W ’ 
muse. Of such class was ‘ the particular 1 ballad, with injri'd Vrivri 
picture on the fop,/ with which Fal staff threatened the 3 FfiitcW, ' 
unless his actions were * booked with the rcSt of fhb dhy’s dcbd^/" 
Sliajispeaye, fiom whose pi ay 6 half England knows all’ il^ htShVry [ a 
understood the power vested hi those Who mkkb' tbd 1 pebfile^ 5 
songs, and* tlie implicit belief of the m any, w ho' ^ 1 five 1 1 ball #ds : * ift ' 
pript, for, then we are sure that they are true.’ The air to/Which 11 
this Spanish ladye love was Originally set has fe^eiV pfe&ebvcd, 
among other precious carols of 4 aiild lang synC^ iti fltb;Skehh* f 
collection, which was formed at the time When moTridry wk^frbsft* 
and uninterrupted : the melody is 1 as simple '^s ' the 1 Wordy^*©^^ 
such was the character of our primitive ballads.' 1 * 'AhhbcrgHHhei^ 
authors once sat — -'placed high in hall* — honoured a£ ClirdhihieW/ 
poets, and musicians, they and their Works, long slrtCd dedrtied 
vulgar, hayo been driven into the streets by tlie flne-edred fasti/ 
diousness of Italy, and the artificial conventionalities of France} 
Whenever the opera takes root, and I’Acadbmie tyrannises, T natiritaf 
gives way to fashion, and national songs and tunes at*e otditbhited. 
Thankful, therefore, are we to Lady Dalmeh^ fob lfoVirij*’ Culled 
fpr her bouquet one wild floweret of oufnative sol). " ,r/ ‘ 1,, v ’ ' 

. This .simple and venerable song was first introddied fd thCgr eat 

r '‘ ~ 1 ‘ ! ! , >f 1 : ,* : : i-U-i -jm»i u .. * 

'^'See 'No. Ixiii., p. 2 i% Patiney’s Ancient 1 Scbttfch Mdtalirtp 4t4sjp*183$£**au 
exnellvrit^tork, written with' touch lonniing, and taste., . pfriitiepm] fynq u 

also given at p. 351 ; this, probably a Scotch version, is another proof of widely-snTOig 
popularity. ' 

and 
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or»^ ( RcH^nftfll ^fciAncteftt^E»glfelb4^teyy^ wratoftstatul* 

readers to source^ jof . a pwrp ,un4p filed fpelip^ ^d language, at a 
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yr^nm^vfTM.iirrr.r ./" 7> jTnwriT;^ “i 

rq^tchl ^erips iofj floTjnpihcfy, tpe ( tit Ie T d ceds . of Iiej-pic ancestors, 

torelurtT 





W<? A* ?v,i fiVi tf 1 " ; J ,Wt .'XV^' t, 1 *^ ly« r '-* 


swa-r, ™. — .-■•■ivr. -7, . 

r J^ve^arid, JJoppur^is aiauure commensurate only with, Ins pre- 
tension : fqr .Avparisoine arc Ins blank verses, Whijcli, if, 'ps.tyi*! 1 
Jpjioson said, / aypy one can rcad tlicrn/ spin out tlie sayings and 
doings pf . 8 fjlyira, II cnry, . and M aria ; such glossjngs of so rigs' 
of sterner ,st,\iy v ar£ the, tricks of p um- 1 1 teratoq, hi which a ! &>n- k 
centya^d ^pir^qf \vitayi4, brevity is c)ilu^c4by insipid atropli&'tis 1 
W W»WP* ^ , time, '^owqvc^; W onts wKrih' ; lias ^ npV YiW- ' 



%; *&«* « f ker iV r «sen t'1 1 lu str^Yi^i^st; ' 
tiv fi ,j> 4 »itiofl flf the or the £adye and Knight riihst t>6 

then jdafced l in dircdr 



vngjdjffere.nces of European politics as well as creeds. Philip IT:,' 
, feU. that, England Vas the heart of the Protestant caufec') 
fitted - put, in > l$S8, his f nvmcibtq J\rmnf]n £ hut Drake TVitti’li?/ 
little. 'vessels fettled t)m gjgaptic 'galleys of Spain as (juicUiy d4‘ 
Nehqn, dHl 4w r „ t^rge.-deckcrs ^at T rafal gar— -casual ties ’ ascribed, 
of coprsp,, hj: tjifl iJipn aud fiuoriaparte to the elenientS.'Tfie 5 
.Armada was f JblgpMzei} and blessed by t tie Pope,*' and freighted 
with ffefter*- i t J?e.ro^s^red^arid Fdifobeth iak£tf 

prisoner; every Spanish gall ant was’ to bring horn e * ah TC ii sh 
youth .- bndrt maiden in chains, to serve : his, mistress jjmd pa- 
rents 1 ; ^6'ruftS thfc contemporary ballad (Duran, Komancero iii,* 

2, ^'~ Ml* 
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8 Mi Henbane Bartolo fee va A Ingalaterra, 

A matar nl praque, y A prander la Rein a, 

Y a los Luteranos ile la BandomQssa ; 

Tienfe de traerme, a mi dc la gucrra 

(In Luteranieo, con una cadeim ; 

Y una Lutorana a Sen ora agucla.* 

The manacles still preserved in the Tower of London arc collateral 
evidences of Philip’s kind intentions* Their Spanish name is 
espQbiis, * wives,* a tender metaphor derived from the proper strin- 
gency of the tic matrimonial. These instruments and projects, so 
repugnant to our feelings, were quite congenial to Spaniards und 
ranked among — to adopt the euphuism of the model republic — 
their 4 domestic institutions * 1 Spain, of all European countries, 
was that in which despotism and slavery, those vicious inventions 
of the East, had taken the deepest root; the Phoenicians, the 
first colonizers of Iberia, were man-stealers; the rude natives, in 
their savage wars among each other, dealt out no other alternative 
to the vanquished but death or bondage: — the Spanish captives 
of the Carthaginians were doomed to labour for life in the mines 
aud at the galleys. To these horrors the Romans superadded 
their system of house and farm servitude, which long was main- 
tained by the Visigoths. The influence of Christianity, which every- 
where lias ameliorated the lot of woman aud the captive, operaLed 
more feebly and slowly in Spain than elsewhere, on account of 
the invasion of the Moors, who not only re-introduced the slavery 
of Arabia and Africa, but being prohibited by the Koran from 
making bondsmen of Mahomedans, derived their supplies from 
Christian sources. The Gutho-Spaniard retaliated on the * infidel 
hound,' and both parties assumed an absolute right over the 
persons of their prisoners, inasmuch as they had spared their lives 
when at their disposal. Wholesale massacres only ceased when 
it was found more profitable to use or sell men, than to kill them : 
the usages of chivalry also, by sanctioning ransom, a source of 
prize-money to victors, encouraged mercy to a prostrate foe, and 
in general a more humane treatment of captives. It was to ran- 
som that Du Guesclin, a prisoner in Spain of the Black Prince, 
owed his liberty ; and thus Cervantes was redeemed from his cap- 
tivity at Algiers. . 

At the final overthrow of the Moors the condition of the 
Morisco population in Spain was scarcely better than that of 
the Helots of Sparta, or the Fellahs of Egypt under the Mame- 
lukes. The Castilians, too idle to work themselves, and too proud 
to wait u]K>u each other, made use of aliens, who, as in the East, 
often rose to confidential situations. Such were the favourite 
attendants and pages — the very humble and obedient servants-^f- 

all- work. 
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all-work, whose satisfied masters lavished on them the affectionate 
diminutives mi todito, mi todita, ( my all ktid everything / for this, 
as we formerly suggested, is the true etymon of Tbadeater, that 
abundant and inexhaustible race which never will be found in 
houses where the unsavoury variety of Frog form^ a standing dish. 
The less agreeable offices of servitude were performed by certain 
' classes Of sturdy bipeds, male and female, to whom, as under the 
* Stripes,’ the Yank and privileges of man and woman were denied. 
They consisted of heretics arid other 4 dogs/ white and black ; 
the latter epithet, negro , being the generic one, whence our term 
for that poor niggar on whom iron is again, it seems, to do its 
worst. The blood of Jews and infidels, it must be remembered, 
is supposed by Spanish heralds and Sangrados to be black, whilst 
that of their noble masters is red or blue. 

The Spaniards, in default of Africans, made ‘drudges* of 
those English whom the chance of war or breach of treaties threw 
into their clutches ; and they kept no faith with Lutherans : their 
captives were gropnd to death by toil when poor, and burnt as 
heretics when rich : length of faithful service seldom conciliated 
the hard task-master, who frequently offered up his worn-out 
slave to the holy tribunal. The cases detailed in Hackluyt 
(i. 46 ( J, ii. 486, iii. 477) lift up the* curtain of the habitual 
atrocities perpetrated on protestant prisoners; nor, in truth, was 
the treatment much better which Englishmen met with, evfen when 
Romanists and serving under Philip.* These enormities wtee 
perfectly Well known here, and greatly enhance onr cobntry- 
tnen s mercy, good faith, and forbearance at Cadiz in the hour of 
victory. 

Philip II., undeterred by the fate of the Armada, prepared for 
* another invasion of the Protestant isle; then it was that Elizabeth, 
4 by transferring attack from the coasts of Kent to those of Anda- 
lueia, revealed to the world the secret of England’s strength and 
; of Spain’s weakness. Many accounts of this 4 honourable voyage 
to Cadiz * exist, written by eye-witnesses, which Southey lias con- 
densed into his very picturesque 4 Naval History/ (iv. p. 44.) 
There exists also — although this accomplished Castilian scholar 
did not know it — a detailed relation by a Cadiz monk, the Padre 
Geronimo do la Concepcion, whose version of English numbers, 
facts, arid motives, deprives sundry ingenious writers of Madrid 
and Paris of the credit of having perfected the historical romance. 

■The armada of Elizabeth Was neither called the invincible, 
nor laden with the iron atid unchristian spirit of her dark rival ; 
it sailed under her lofty proclamation, that 4 no malice of revenge. 

Sec particularly ‘ The Instate of the English Fugitives under the King of paine.' — 
London: John Drawaler, 1595. ‘ A 


nor 
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nor quittance f of ipjury, nor desire of bloodshed, Jtq^gicgctli- 
1u6re, liath brcdThe resolution of our novy setfOvU ^ripy* 
t)m afteMtul'^are ancl wary >vatclj tliat no neglect qf Iqjejs por, 
ovW ! sfj relic ' of hanne might breed danger to ns or o glory, tty 
tlfetn/ * / All slaughter of the oUb young, and unresting vya^ 
foVbicmcn, and’ every respect ordered to he shown to women and 
priests; a fact which could not he denied even by Dr. Liugiud* 
tjie raher up of every ‘ scandal about Queen Elizabeth.' A croi th- 
ing to Tadre (leiomino, ‘ The heietics hefoic sailing offered up 
a sacrifice of honor and ci nelly ; imagining that they could « op- 
ciliafo the elements, they pul t liter Jesuit priests to death by most 
unheard-of maitvr tonnents. Oh feiocious condition ol heresy! 
the pagans before battle appeased their idols with the b,lood of 
animals ; but to make a. holocaust to the Deit\, could only ban* 
begn 'flensed by the savage halved of a Lutheian 1 9 Hut 
gam prudqntjy omits this stnitling incident. 

The armament which sailed Jiom Plymouth* June 1st, i cached 
Cadiz cm the 20th. * Loid Cod!* says Dr. Mai beck, ‘ what a 

sudden rejoicing thcie was thiough the whole navy;’ it was the 
jtipturc* of Kelson at the sight of the enemy's fleet; vcnit, rich/, 
vfdt; the Spanish galleys, huge bodies without a soul, weio in 
less than Fojjr houis either burnt, taken, or put to flight — fin, 
qliblli tlicPadie, * the English gujis w crq so good and their powder 
so strong/ Essex landed instantly with 3000 men, aigl having 
despatched half towaiijls the Tsbi, where tlic rich merchant-ships 
w y ere moored, advanced i.ipidly, foi lie preferred danger and 
honour to base lucre, over heavy and burning sands to Cadiz, 
before whose walls 700 fresh cavalry and 500 infantry wore 
drawn uj) . ‘ Those fellows,’ exclaimed De Vcie, ‘ if charged at 

once, will show us the way into the town ;* which they did * with 
farre swifter legges than manly coinage, 5 says Dr. Marbeck, 
f being wonderfully dismayed and astonished at the unexpected 
manner of the Englishmen’s kinde of such fierce and resolute 
fight.’ The' corregidor was the fust to set an example of saurc 
qiii pevf, flying to the castle to his beads and confessor; thus, 
says the good monk, ‘the city was left without a chief and the 
army without a leader 5 — [co*as da NspaTuC ^ — ‘but what resistance 
could be expected/ adds he, ‘ fiom 300 raw reciuits opposed to 
6000 English veterans / 9 Dr. Marbeck, however, estimated the 
Spanish garrison at 4000 at least in number. ‘ And now procla- 
mation was made that no Englishman should offer violence to 


* See Hdckluyt/i , 607 (edition l, r ) 0 S\ for ihe Journal of Dr. Maibeek, physician 
to the Adimial; and Churchill, Collection of \ 03 5ii , 169 (3rd edition, 17J.V), 
fin that of Sir William Moiibon. The Spanish book identified * Kmporio de le Oihe, 
Cadiz lludiada.* folio. An Hu dam, 1090 f 
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atljr ' religldtts jlersorf, or to tiny i\oman,or { clu^Lt, f aml tfio g^niraYl^. 
s& tit *awaV bdatcs^'bjirges, and' pinnaces nrst with the lad^s apd 
rAKjgioiis; the’woihen were suffered by the ofeneralls to wear^ so 
much apparel! as they were able to beare upon them, ajul all tfyeir. 
j dwells afid becaiise iipne of them should be spojled by our 
rudei'gdbldicrs and marriners, the Lordes genet alls themselves 
stAtfd at the Water gates and saw their safe embarking,’ 1 * Thus, 
says* the Padie, * they wcie protected from the msolejicp of 
the infernal heretics :* and he also confesses that those females 
who remained concealed — no doubt liom a fear of the cloven feet 


with which their conle&sots had embellished the Lutheians — 
were comforted by the English officers who visited them, with, 

4 the greatest respect, ceremony, and courtesy.’ 

One hundred and fifty hostages were now selected from the 
principal male personages as security for a ransom, which the 
Spaniards had promised to pay and did not; and these w^re 
equally well u^ed, the priests especially, for whom even clean lUieil, 
was provided, * ropa limpia con todo cl regalo posiblc,’ to the asto- 
nishment of our worthy woollcn-ciad monk, guiltless* himself of 
all the heresies of soap. The hostages, continues he, 4 were taken 
to PorchemUa (Portsmouth) and thence to Grinuclii and Gcrc- 
inicicr by Gualteral' — meaning to Greenwich and Westminster 
by Sir J Falter ifa/cigli. Meanwhile our mercy to^a fallen foe* 
wrought no change in the practices of the orthodox Spaniards 5, * 
those Lutherans who from drunkenness fell into their haifds 
Were knocked On the head j one ccllatman in the wine distriyt$ i} 
in the Environs of Cadiz having thus, says the Padre, butchered ? 
eight at one time ; others who straggled, or f were left sicke qpou^ 
the way, as many tvefe, were found pitifully mangled, some with 
theii 4 hands chopped off: — some had their nostrills split, and 
others were killed.’ (Stow, p. 777 ) Twcnty r scven, says the good 
Father, were caught at one fell swoop and sent back to tlieir^ 
comrades minus noses, arms, and ears. f 

The author of the ballad assumed that his readers were ac- 


quainted with these facts, as being of recent occurrence ancj 
general notoriety. So the bards of old, dealing with realnjeg^ 
rushed into their Subject, and brought their actors on to the sqeqe 
without introduction : the salient incidents were alone selected, 
sketched iff with hold relief, and tlieir progress dramatically 
worked out 1 to the catastrophe ; then the curtain was dropt as 
abruptly as it bad been raised. Thus in the present ballad we 
are neither informed when and where the events took place, nor 
who were the principal characters ; — and consequently, as seven 


Stow, p. 774, Lond. Folio edition, 1632. 
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cities "in Gre^fct disputed the honour of having given birth tti Ho- 
rnet; sow e- half dozen counties in England have claimed, each for 
hefr’bWfi special honour, the hero of this song. This pretensions 
of Devonshire are boldly maintained, but seemingly rather of a 
general nature, merely founded on the number of lrer gallant 
children, : the Raleighs, Cliffords, Bucks, Giffords, Carews, dee., 
\Vho were foremost in Essex’s enterprise; though, taking into 
account the fascination of manner and intellectual cultivation of 
the present rising gentry of out Hesperia, it cannot be thought 
improbable that one of their forefathers should have been this 
irresistible lady-killer. Staffordshire comes forward with Sir 
Richard Lcveson of Trcntham, who certainly distinguished him- 
self greatly — performed the c first handsel 1 of importance,' by 
taking three ships on the voyage out — and was knighted at Cadiz 
by Essex, in reward for his brilliant conduct.* Cheshire claims 
the hero in her Sir Urias Legli of Adlhufton : King, in bis ‘Vale 
Royall’ (p. 91, cd. 1650), describing this mansion, states that its 
then owner * was in his youth much addicted to the wars, and 
fetched his knighthood from that worthy and famous surprising 
of Cadiz by the renowned Robert, Karl of Essex, the remem- 
brance whereof is yet fresh in Spain.’ Specific evidence, how- 
ever, being wanting in these cases, we pass on to Wiltshire, whose 
candidate is Sir John Popliam, a true soldier of ancient lineage 
and high valour, who likewise received his spurs on the field of 
victory. His ancestral mansion of Littlecot exists; our readers 
will remember the note in Rokeby, describing the Darell tragedy 
and mysterious child-birth and murder; and ‘the long gallery 
hung with portraits in Spanish dresses of the sixteenth century 
among which one is traditionally held to be that of ‘the Spanish 
Ladye.’ A necklace which she is said to have given to Sir John 
Popharn has passed, we believe, into the Sandwich family. 

Lincolnshire challenges the palm with a similar tradition, 
backed also by a portrait and jewel. ‘ Non nostrum cst tantas 
coinponere lites;’ we greatly apprehend that more than one 
Spanish Lad^e fell in love with more than one English officer, 
— an inference which an old Peninsular campaigner, often con- 
sulted by our critical corps, assures us is far from illogical. 
We incline, however, on the whole to ihirrk that it was from the 
4 jfens of Lincolnshire that this bright exhalation of knighthood 

4 * Essex, prodigal of honour, as of everything else, knighted on this occasion some 
.ftfcy gentlemen, and thereby depreciated the value ol‘ a title of which hi* mistress was 
e chary : derisive ballads were made, ju 

A gentleman of Wales, a knight Cales, 

Arid a laird of the north countries 
Hut a yeoman of Kent, with his yeaily rent. 

Will buy them out all three. 
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arose to bidder a ladye of tbe sunny south, in the person pf Job#, , 
th«f ektast son,#f Chiles B.olle of^Haugh, near Alford, Ag^n 
man of good despent* Born in 1560, he married Elizabeth Wojqrs? 
about 1595* as his son anti heir Charles came of age in 1616. 
The pedigree, with authentic portraits, inscriptions, monuments, 
Ac.* is given by Archdeacpn Cayley Illingworth.* John was. 
knighted by Elizabeth herself for his gallantry at Cadiz ; he died 
in 1606, aged 46, and is buried in llaugh Church : t,he effigies 
pf himself and his wife on the tomb offer interesting examples of 
thp costume of the , period ; the armed and exemplary husband 
kneeling before liis prolific spouse, while three sons and four 
daughters, their lawful issue, are grouped dutifully in the back- 
grounds The Archdeacon de votes some pages to the knight’s 
prowess and performances beyond the seas, where, says he, f the 
attachment of a Spanish lady was such that it became the subject 
of an old ballad, written about this period adding that after his 
departure from Cadiz, 

* She sent, as presents to his wife, a profusion of jewels and other 
valuables, amongst which was her portrait drawn in green, a beautiful 
tapestry-bed wrought in gold by her own hands, and several casks full of 
plate, "money, and other treasure ; some of which articles are still in 
possession of tin? family, though her picture. w r as unfortunately, and by 
accident, disposed Of about half a century ago (a.i>. 1760). This por- 
trait being drawn in green, gave occasiou to her being Called in the 
neighbourhood of Thorpe Hall, “the Green Lady;” where to this day 
there is a traditionary superstition among the vulgar, that Thorpe Hall 
w r as haunted by the green lady, who used nightly to take her seat in a 
particular tree near the mansion ; and that during the life of his son, Sir 
Charles Bolle, a knife and fork were always laid for her, if she chose to 
make her appearance.’— p. 55. 

This conclusion is quite in accordance with the strict rules of 
Spanish tragedy ; such precisely was the polite invitation which 
the veritable Don Juan offered to the ghost of the Comendador, 
as an amende honorable for having killed him and seduced his 
daughter. For the rest, Lincolnshire tradition is altogether 
silent in regard to the feelings of Sir John’s legitimate wife, 
in Whose bosom these nocturnal visits of this verdant Gadi- 
tana, coupled with her regular convert at supper, must, it is 
to bo feared, have excited some twinges of the tormenting 
monster who, according to honest Iago, ‘is green-eyed, and 
makes the meat on which it feeds.’ Green, the colour of jea- 
lousy, and unpopular in England, is applied, it may be observed, 
to the Spanish eye female as a delicate compliment: tbe ex- 
pression f ojos vGrdes 9 occurs for ever in amorous sonnets in the 

* A topographical account of Ihe pariah of Scauipton, 4to. London. 1810. 
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flattering sense of our black and blue. It would seem, that in 
torrid., tawny Spain, anything verdurous is rare and refreshing to 
the eyes and in them ; the Peninsular pastoral poets paint their 
rivers — rios verdes — as green as we should do the sea or the 
meadows. This, our colour of a forsaken one, was not therefore 
selected by the ladye because appropriate to her desolate condi- 
tion, but because it was all the fashion in 1596 . * One would not 

sure look irightful when one's left.* Cervantes, who was at 
Seville during the siege, in his Espanola Inglcsa, a novel founded 
on the supposed abduction of a maiden of Cadiz by an English 
knight, presents his heroine to Queen Elizabeth — a decent judge 
of dress — arrayed in a ‘ sayo verde he descants on her Spanish 
costume with all the detail of the Iadyc’s maid; and the Thorpe 
Hall portrait, had it been preserved, would no doubt have corro- 
borated his description. We are persuaded that this predilection 
for green is to be traced to its being the sacred colour of the 
Moslem, and that only permitted to be worn by the highly- 
honoured descendants of the prophet. 

Having now performed our part of Prologus, by putting the 
reader in possession of the argument and dramatis persona ?, poet 
and artist must do the rest, with an occasional interference from 
us, as Chorus, to explain, comment, and may be, moralise. The 
ballad opens thus : 

‘ Will you hear of a Spanish ladye, 

How she wooed an Englishman ? 

Garments gay, as rich as may be, 

Decked with jewels, she had on ; 

Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 

And by birth and parentage of high degree. 

As his prisoner there he kept her, 

In his hands her life did lie ; 

Cupid's bands did tye them faster, 

By the lyking of an eye. 

In his courteous company was all her joy, 

To favour him in nothing she was coy. 1 

Lady Dalmeny, naturally interested in all that tends to elevate* 
ber sex, has chosen a hero who offers to an absent wife the 
homage of unswerving fidelity, and a heroine who exhibits all the 
sweetest attributes of woman, affection and devotion, self-respect 
and self-sacrifice. Placing herself in the situation of the Lincoln- 
shire dame, the fair artist’s fancy must needs revolt at any expres- 
sion of favour diverted even for a moment from the legitimate 
monopolizer of wedded love. A woman's heart, when once be- 
stowed, is too lull, too fenced around, to permit the least open 
chink, the smallest vacant corner for another occupant. Her 

love. 
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love, as it is given without reservation, demands an entire reci- y 
procity : like tjie ambition#/ Csc&di’, it* must'liaVc all or nothin;' 
evorfj tlie v stiacjow of ? ;i rival [Vaimbl lie pnclured.’ There is W gbne- ’» 
rosfty^ iio^j^irtijtioh iqjier’ love — grand and noble front its 'very 
excTusivx^eps ‘and want ot' toleration, which- — as in religion occti- 
siopally/ an jl'm politics usually — is but indifference Under a spe- 
cjous piask.* ^hewjiole interest of this ballad to a woman turns 
on tlic actual spotlcssnc^s of the knight’s fidelity: in this would 
consist the* ‘sole triumph dear to her tenderness and her pride, and 
nyt iriHl^e eventual sacrifice of a competitor. Thus marital con- 
stancy and 1 maiden love are emphatic points. The first stanza 
demonstrates that the ladye takes the initiative, and she throughout 
is— whip ajijy lady who does take the initiative ought to be— 
active*, pressing, and ardent. She can refuse no favour to him 
whose society* Constitutes her sole happiness ; lie, on the other 
liand, is passionless, full of plausible pretext, ‘courteous’ as Sir 
Charles Grundison, and even at Cadiz cold as an icicle. Nothing 
infers the least mutual understandibg, except the use of the plural* 
tense in ‘Cupid’s bands did bind them faster: 1 but this reading, 
n4' it is r/oli bonier out by the context, may fairly be rejected, 
aJitl Hie singular, hi>r, maV be Substituted, nostro ‘p&riculo — for the 
kitfght neither a' prisoner df war nor of love; and Lady l)al- 
mem’s plrftc Allows that she has rejected the accusative plural - 
with the decision of a Poison. Stic has placed llie hand Sortie 1 
pair in a saloon in the captive maiden’s mansion, winch is richly 
furnished in the I^ouis XI Vt st)lo; the banquet is concluded, 
and the carved table is decked with a dessert rich And rare, where 


grapes and pine-apples are mingled with costly goblets, which 
doubtless contained good sherris ‘Sack, and luscious Pajarete, fit 
for the lips of Venus herself, who starves where Ceres and 
Bacchus are not in Waiting; nor are the arms of the urchin god 
wanting, since a guitar, happily introduced, indicates Spain and 
serenades, the food for love. The lad)e, whose raven-liair is well- 
matched to a dark eye, leans pensiv cly tow ai ds her adored one ; her 
gaze bent on air, with a look prescient of unrequited affection. 
The melancholy which bioods over her high daxua brow and chi- 
selled features is characteristic of the w T oman of Spain ; it is the 
habitual expression of love and devotion, the pivots of her exist- 
ence and feelings, which, intensely serious in themselves, inspire 
beholders first with pity, and soon with regard. She is too ini- 
sophisticated a child of nature, too sincere to be a coquette. 
She is too proud' to court the admiration of those to whom she is 
indifferent ; her tranquil reposed look all but resents as imperti- 
nent the homage offered by an unprivileged worshipper. For 
him ab>ne, the happy captor of her heart, is reserved her smile, 
VOL. LXXVm.’ NO. CT.Vl. z wluch 
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which lights up her wan countenance., as the sun does an April 
morn. 

In every one of these designs the * Spanish Ladye 9 is excel- 
lently given — there is exquisite beauty of feature, symmetry of 
form, and tenderness coupled with spirit in the whole bearing. 
To delineate the victor was less easy. The rejection of a damsel's 
love has something ungallant in itself, and is repugnant to chi- 
valrous romance, of which conjugal constancy is not so often the 
staple as could he desired ; nay, ballad-mongers consider the in- 
terest to end before even the marriage settlements are engrossed — 
‘And when the ring and clergyman are ready, 

One hears no more of gentleman or lady.’ 

This hero, then, receives wdth most passive hand the taper fingers 
which the heroine has given him with her heart. He also gazes 
on vacancy — no doubt, with thoughts which wander far away to his 
respected wife, or are filled with regret that his captive should have 
set her affections on one hy whom they never could be returned. 
But it might have been better to give him somewhat of a more 
martial, manly, and matured character, since the air of distrac- 
tion necessary to express these conflicting emotions and reflections 
conveys, in a pretty stripling, with little beard on liis chin, and 
less intellect in his face, an idea that he is thinking only of liis 
dress, or himself, or indeed on nothing. Tn short, in a third 
edition — for we believe there has already been a second one — we 
would suggest that this amiable captain may as well be promoted 
to his majority. 

The next scene is from these stanzas : — 

* But at last there came commandment 
For to set the ladies free, 

With their jewels still adorned, 

None to do them injury; 

Then spoke this ladye mild, “full woe is me; 

Oh let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 

4 Gallant captain, show some pity 
To a ladye in distresse ; 

Leave me not within the city, 

For to dye in heavinesse. 

Thou hast set this present day my bodye free, 

But my heart in prison still remains with thee. 53 * 

A downcast page has brought the official order to Captain 
Bolle, who, seated at his ease in a chair, shows it to the 
ladye; she, with dishevelled hair, kneels clinging to his arm, 
her eyes, love’s orators, upraised to him, while tears, big and 
heavy as thunder-drops, rain down her pale cheek. The young 
officer seems neither distressed at her position, painful to fair 

maiden. 
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maiden, at whose feet man should rather bow, nor pleased at 
the intelligence of freedom which he imparts to his beauteous 
captive. In fact, the hero, as here designed, is scarcely more in- 
teresting to us than the Milord Oswald, on whom Corinnc set her 
affections; but the learned blue, Mad. de Stacl, was subject to 
be enamoured of an ass — like Titania, her eyelids streaked by 
Obernn's flower: whereas old l-Iomcr knew better, and having 
praised the mere beauty of his Nircus, never alludes to him again. 
This warrior’s features are delicate, his form round and soft; 
his bones are marrowless ; no Miehael-Angelesque muscle starts 
from his long drawers, which seem padded by the hosier who 
makes legs for female Don Giovannis at the Adclplii. In the 
* Spanish Armada/ where, reversing this ballad, Tilburina loves 
her captive enemy, her Don Juan is at least a something between 
Abelard and old Blucher/ Our * beardless boy and cockered 
silken wanton’ is fitter to enact the part of Fridolin ; he is cast 
in the mould of those 'gentle males ’ drawn by Angelica Kauf- 
iriann, whom Peter Pindar cautioned that lovely and loving royal 
academician not to marry. Fielding savs that ladies seldom 
succeed in depicting the character of man, because the delicacy 
of their sex cannot comprehend the coarser temperament of the 
lords of the creation; and there is truth in this — but we believe 
also that in fact they seldom minutely examine the points of 
manly beauty. Certain it is that physical beauty is by no means 
a sine qua non for the attainment of their warmest affections. 
Mr. John Wilkes, of sinister memory, offered to wager his success 
against the handsomest dandy, provided he was allowed the first 
half-hour’s audience ; and even a serpent seduced Eve, because 
he was more subtle than any beast of the field. Yet among our 
female authors Mrs. Jameson is almost the only one who openly 
upholds our view of the question (see several excellent passages 
in her ' Romance of Biography *) ; and even men in their poems 
and romances are silly enough to dwell far too much on the 
comeliness of their amorous heroes ; indeed we hardly remember 
one recent novel in which this is not the case, except that very 
remarkable work entitled f Albert Lunel.’ Whether it was written 
by a man or a woman we do not pretend to say ; but we admired 
nothing in it more than the bold truth with which it divides 
the most triumphant successes in love between a rather hard- 
featured and grisly, but most eloquent and dexterous r statesman 
and savant’ (vol. i. p. 18), and another equally fascinating elder, 

€ somewhat brusque but sufficiently high-bred/ who is introduced 
to us as the most active law-lord in the parliament of Languedoc. 
This author evidently agrees with Theodore Hook, who laid 
it down as a rule that ‘ if ever a woman looks at a man turned 
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6f flirty, it is for the man himself and riot for his wig.’ Contrast 
is a most piquarit dement of attraction between the sexes ; the 
timid, weak, confiding maiden clings to an intellectual strong 
protector, as the vine does to the elm ; and he rejoices in 
his sweet burden, which, without his support, would fall and 
languish. A * popinjay perfumed like a milliner,’ and a masculine 
virago, are weeds to be plucked out of the bowers of Venus and 
Tinmen. 

The third illustration is happily conceived and elegautly de- 
signed. The English victors ride triumphantly through the 
streets of Cadiz, K all plumed like ostriches that wing the wind ;* 
the Spanish women clamber to the house-tops and arcades, unable 
to resist the pomp of glorious war ; but no Hidalgo witnesses the 
humiliation of his country. The ladye, placed alone in a bal- 
cony, looks down f like a heroine of Goldoni 5 on her beloved one, 
who turns his head towards her, which Iris companions refrain 
through delicacy from doing. The dialogue, begun in the pre- 
ceding extract, is now carried on : — 

6 Knight . How Bliould thou, fair ladye, love me, 

Whom thou know’st thy country’s foe? 

Thy fair words make me suspect thee, 

Serpents lye where llowers grow. 

4 Ladye . All the harm I wish to thee, most courteous knight, 

God grant the same upon my head may fully light ! 

Blessed he the time and season 
That ye came on Spanish ground, 

If our foes yc may be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found. 

Willi our city ye have won our hearts, each one. 

Then to your country hear away that is your own.’ 

Bolle desires, by these apparently harsh allusions, to induce 
her to relinquish a hopeless passion • but she, like poor Juliet, 
cherishes her only love sprung from her only hate. He is sur- 
prised how she could adore him, her country’s foe, by whose 
presence every natural feeling was wounded; power humbled, 
wealth despoiled, and heresy triumphant. Tilburina was also 
smitten with her Whiskcrandos, ‘ either from his being the last man 
in the world that she ought to fall in love with, or for any other 
good female reason ;* yet who, as Phoebe argues, ever loved well 
that loved not at first sight ? Cupid may be purblind, but his truest 
votaries have an eagle- glance and rush to conclusions ; an instan- 
taneous adoration of an object for its own dear self is at least exempt 
from cold good-match-making calculations and prudential refer- 
ences to consols. There is in mail and woman a secret electricity 
which attracts congenial bodies and repels those which are con- 
trary ; 
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trary ; lienee the satisfactory sensations of being in sympathetic 
communication with a pretty woman, and the misery experienced 
by non-conductors. 

Precisely that reaction now took place in favour of our coun- 
trymen, handsome and gentle as brave, which an accurate historian 
and a profound searcher of the human heart and national manners 
imagined to have happened in Spain more than a century after- 
wards : — 

4 Lorsqu’on nous dit, que les memes sauvages qui etaient venus par 
l*air d’une lie inconnue nous prendre Gibraltar, venaient assieger Barcc- 
lone, nous commen^ames par faire des neuvaines a la Ste. Vierge; ce 
qui cst assurement la meilleure maniere de sc defendre. Cc peuplc 
s’appelle d*un noni qu’il est difficile de prononccr, car e’est English. 
Notre reverend pere inquisitcur pieclia contrc cos brigands; il nous 
assbra quo les English avaient des queues de singes, dcs pattes d’ours, 
ct dcs tetes de perroquets ; que de plus ils etaient noloirement he'rt*- 
tiques ; que la Sainte VieTge ne pardonnait jamais aux hdretiques, et 
que par consequent ils seraient tous iufailiiblemcnt exlcrmint's, sur- 
tout s’ils sc present ait-Tit devant le Montjoui. A peine avuit-il fin i son 
sermon que nous appi lines que le Montjoui etait pris d’assaut.’ 

A masculine invader hearing the felicitous name of Jeimi is, 
however, taken prisoner, and the Catalan ladies, curious to see 
( l’animnl English et heretiqne,’ peep into his retirement, and 
finding * le visage d’Adonis sur le corps d’un jeune Ilercule/ fall 
desperately in love with him : — ( Santiago ! esr-ce ainsi que sont 
faits les heretiques l eh ! qu'on nous a trompes ! ’ * 

Many things may occur in the loves of Spain which offend 
the sensitive delicacy of English and higher notions ; in that land 
of the sun an undercurrent of the Asiatic view and treatment of 
women still flows deeply. There is little tender in the Spanish 
character, even in the softer affections ; the physical predominates 
over the spiritual, and the fierce, fiery, and passionate prevails, 
rather than the gentle, the quiet, and affectionate. But Lady 
Dalmeny does well to adhere to the ideal — or rather to the 
English conception of the Elizabethan minstrel. 

Her knight and ladye converse readily together, for mutual ig- 
norance of language never impedes lovers in romance. Let us 
return to the dialogue : — 

4 Knight , Rest you still, most gallant ladye. 

Rest you still, and weep no more; 

Of fair lovers there arc plenty, 

Spain does yield you wondrous store. 


* Consult. fllsn . * A discovery and playne declaration of cnmhy aublill practices of 
llic holy inquisition of Spay lie.* 4 to. 13. L. London. Thus. Day, 1568; or *A 
lull, ample, anil punctual! discovery of the barbarous, bloudy, and inhumane proceed- 
ings of tnff Spatfifche inquisition.* 4to. London.' John Bellamy. 1625. 

4 Lculye . 
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4 Lady e. Spaniards fraught with jealousy we oft do find, 

But Englishmen throughout the world are counted kind. 

Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 

Thou alone enjoy’st my heart ; 

I am lovely, young, and tender, 

Love is likewise my desert. 

Still to serve thee day and night my mind is prest, 

The wife of every Englishman is counted blest.’ 

The compliment to English husbands is just. Great Britain is 
the; purgatory of horses and the paradise of wives. The knight’s 
advice to the laclye is likewise in accordance with the Spanish 
receipt given by Lope do Vega : — 

* En cos*, is de amor no hay otro remedio. 

Quo lowar nn afro o poner tierra por medio — 
which may he Englished : — 

4 For love mishaps there is no cure, 

But a fresh lover — or a tour.’ 

Our melancholy Burton also approves of change of scene and 
object. He considers the first remedy in desperate love cases to 
be the separation of the parties; and that failing, the last, their 
marriage. The fire is either extinguished for want of fuel, or the 
fuel is burnt out by the fire. The amatory ethics of poets, dra- 
matists, and military men are, however, lax and chameleon like; 
they march out to the tune of 4 The maid we ’ve left behind us,’ 
and, as Proteus says, 

* So the remembrance of a former love 
Ts by a newer object quite forgotten.’ 

It is still true, as the gallant Bollc observed, that lovers are more 
plentiful in torrid Spain than blackberries, but they arc much 
improved since the days of Queen Elizabeth, and, since the French 
invasion, it is not thought bon ton to be jealous; that rude Othello 
passion prevails only among the uncivilized lower orders, who 
light their tender flame at the torch of the furies, and sue for 
damages with their knives. 

In Lady Dalmeny’s illustration, the Spanish ladye reclines in 
the arms of the knight, who now, booted, spurred, and certain of 
going, like ./Eneas, lavishes a cold caress on his Dido ; a courtesy, 
by the bye, for which there is no authority in the ballad. On a 
Dutch carved chair in the background is seated another lady, 
whose 1 lands are clasped and hair dishevelled ; either she repre- 
sents the heroine herself before she had obtained'the aforesaid 
consolation, or she is the confidante — 

* A virgin always on her maid relies ’ — 
and if so, her simple ‘white linen’ dress is quite in accordance 
with the rules of Spanish tragedy. A flower drooping in a goblet 

is 
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is an emblem of hopes cut off in the bud. The apartment of 
Versailles splendour contrasts with the sombre feelings of its 
pretty mistress. 

Lady Dalmeny, in her artistic commentary, has simply looked 
to the words of the ballad, which convey no information in 
respect to localities, period, or -costume. Nor was it to be ex- 
pected that sho should disfigure her boudoir with parchment- 
clad tomes, sallower than Spaniards, or dim her eyes by poring 
over black-letter chronicles, which is the duty and delight 
of antiquarian critics. Hers, in consequence, is not a strict re- 
storation, like a Shakspeare tragedy by Mr. Macready, or a melo- 
drama by Mr. Puff, in which minute attention is paid to dress 
and stage properties, to ‘Queen Elizabeth’s horse and side saddle.’ 
She has got up her tableaux after the style of a fancy ball, where 
what is becoming, is the principal consideration — no matter if it 
be conventional. Nor is her ladyship without high authority for 
the liberty thus assumed. The old masters, indifferent to the cut 
of coats and patterns of upholstery, painted for all time, not for 
a season. Portraiture of man and a realization of subject en- 
grossed their thoughts, and especially in Spain, Where Murillo 
clothed his prodigal sons and Roman senators in cloaks a la 
Philip IV., not omitting Toledan rapiers and mustacliios. We, 
therefore, do not remark these things with any purpose of censure. 
Certainly the grapes in .Tunc, although anachronisms in a hot 
houseless land, are Anacreontic; and the f ante ails so well drawn, 
are from models more likely to be found at C bevelling or Dal- 
meny Park than in any saloon of Cadiz in the age of Elizabeth 
or Isabel 11/ Spanish men, however oriental, have never adopted 
lounging ottoman habits, and at that period Spanish women 
sat only on cushions on the ground, like the inmates of a Moorish 
hareem. The Bourbon dynasty and chairs came in together in 
1700. Rococo gilding and pretension, part and parcel of Le 
Grand Monarque , have nothing in common either with the solid 
sterling English characteristics of the age of Elizabeth, the 
empress of the seas, or with the palatial and ecclesiastical mag- 
nificence of Spain, then in the apogee of the fine arts, of which 
Philip II., whatever may have been his faults, was a true judge 
and a most generous patron. Cadiz was then a city of ivory, 
rising fair as Amphitrite from, the blue sea. The natives de- 
lighted to call this dwelling-place of princely merchants, la taza 
de plata , the vessel of silver, the jewel of Bouica itself. It pre- 
sented an unique combination of Moorish arch and Saracenic 
decoration, of Gothic fret-work intermingled with the Arabesque 
and classical of the cinque cento, then shining forth in tlic pomp 
and manhood of the renaissance , when fine art was breathed over 
the whole of human existence, gilding all on which it lighted. 

A critical 
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A critical artist about to illustrate this ape of Cellini and Titian 
may 'refer to the engraved works of the Museo and Arraeria. of 
Madrid;* — but above all to the rich Volume designed by Titian 
himself, in which the then fashions of England and Spain are given 
in every possible variety. Our own public and private galleries 
abound in authentic portraits of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, in which those of real actors in this famous siege of 
Cadiz exist, from Howard. Essex, Raleigh, down to the probable 
hero of this very ballad. Sir John Bolle, which, painted by Zuc- 
oaro, is preserved at Kavensficld Park, Yorkshire, in the house of 
liis descendant, Mr. Bopville. It represents a true soldier, with 
a quiet, determined look. His hair is scanty .and closely cut, 
his brow both broad and lofty, the face long, glance mild 
and thoughtful, nose aquiline, beard thick and square; he is 
dressed in a tight surtout, embroidered at the cuff and collar; and 
he grasps liis toledo as a man who knows the use thereof, while 
the locum-tenens before us seems puzzled with his, like a Lincoln- 
shire Deputy Lieutenant at his first levee. 

Lady Dalmeny, doubtless with a view of exhibiting graceful 
folds and undulating forms, the lines of beauty, has clad her 
heroine in a robe decollated de yros de Naples, with lace trimmings 
a la Maradan. Her round and graceful arms, her bosom of snow, 
which, like Sappho’s, conceals a volcano, would have been a rich 
treat to the tanning sun and greedy inoskitoes of Cadiz, and such 
as assuredly they never had in 1 596 nor since. The women of 
Spain, whether from church compulsion, from modesty* or from 
regard to complexion, have, since the earliest periods, been singu- 
larly draped over: — or perhaps they have always been aware that 
mystery heightens interest. 

In the days of Bolle the whole person of a hero-worshipping 
Andalusian, when she emerged from the shady paternal court, was 
covered by a garment which ascended to the chin and descended 
to the wrist and heel, while a long mantle like a Moorish haik 
was thrown over the head. To this day, at Tarifa, near Cadiz, 
the beauties, when out of doors, show no part of their face, 
except one eye, which shines from its sable background like the 
star of Venus ; — nor arc any of them permitted to enter a church 
except veiled and in a black dress. The in-door costume of J596 
resembled a riding habit; made of stiff and embroidered brocade, 
it was buttoned in front to the neck, which was encircled with a 
ruff, a sine qua non to both sexc?s. The foot, a seat of honour, 
w r as never seen ; that of a Queen of Spain could only be 
alluded to in the nice periphrasis of a lord of the bedchamber. 


4 Coleccion lithographica, See/ Folio. Madrid, 1820. * La Algeria real de 
Math id., Folio. Pads, lb.18. For a notice of tlii* fine work nee Quar. Rev., cxxiii.89. 

in 
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In their rooms, females sat on the ground, as they do now when 
at church, with their feet tucked under their draperies. When 
they walked abroad (to the confessor or elsewhither) they were 
cased up in highly-raised clogs or pattens, call c&chapines pattifws, 
Now-a-days the Spanish foot female, nay ankle, neither of them 
the largest in the world, may be a trifle less concealed. 

The dialogue that has been interrupted by these digressions on 
dress, which the better part of our readers will readily pardon, is 
continued at the next page. The Englishman raises new objec- 
tions, which are dexterously met and rebutted : — 

4 Knight . It wold be a shame, fair lady. 

For to bear a woman hence ; 

English soldiers never carry 
Anie such without offence. 

4 Lodge, I ’lc quickly change myself if it be so, 

And like a page I ’le follow tlicc where’er thou go. 

4 Knight. 1 have neither gold nor silver. 

To maintain thcc in this case ; 

And to travel is great charges, „ 

As you know, in every place. 

* Lodge, My chains and jewels every one shall he thy own, 

And eke five hundred pounds in gold that lies unknown.* 

In the illustration the heroine is supposed to have assumed the 
garb of an attendant stripling, and, bending under heavy lance 
and fatigue, follows her mounted lord, who, as in another fine old 
English ballad, does not condescend to notice her : — 

4 If you will my footpage bee, Ellen, 

As you do tell to me. 

Then you must cut your gownc of green 
An inch above your knee. 

Slice, all the long daye Childc Waters rode. 

Rail barefoot by his side; 

Yet was lie never soe courteous a kniglitc, 

To say, Ellen, will you ride?’ 

This is sad to see and read. Here are i*e versed the duties of 
manhood and chivalry, whose pride is the service of fair lady, whose 
Ich dien is a motto for a king’s heir. But light are the golden 
links of Cupid, the only bonds which captives fasten on them- 
selves, the only chains which those who wear them desire to be 
more tightly riveted. 4 All hail,’ says the Spanish ballad, 4 to 
him who first forged love-chain^* and good luck to him who 
added to their weight’ (Duran, iii. 144). 

4 Bien hay a quien hizo cadenas de amor, 

J3ieu haya quien hiz<5 cadenicas, cadenas I * 

The 
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The romancero abounds with instances of devoted maidens who, 
disguised as pages, follow their lords through weal and woe, in- 
separable as the shadow which pursues the substance. The 
classical Spaniard Seneca has placed pretty nearly the sentiments 
of Lady Dalmeny’s lovely creation in the mouth of his Phaedra 
( HippoL ii. Gil) : — 

1 Me vel sororem, Hippolite, vel fumulam voca: 
Fumulamque potiws , ornue servitium feram ; 

Non si per igncs ire et iufcsta agmina, 

Cunctor paratis ensibus pectus dare; 

Te nunc jubere, me decet jussa execpii.’ 

This feeling pervades all ages and ranks, and descends from .courts 
to humble life : witness the pretty ballad of La Moza Gallcya 
(Duran, iii. 167). where the maid of the inn entreats the hand- 
some stranger to allow her to follow him as his page — ( Lleva me 
contigo, servirte he do gracia.’ 

Our Lad ye not only volunteers to serve her Knight without re- 
ward, but offers to defray all his c harges with her jewels and 
concealed gold. To hide treasure is an inveterate habit of the 
Spaniard, who likens his country and self to a tesoro cscondido — a 
talent buried in a napkin. As in the East, where credit, confi- 
dence, and bankers are scarce, robbery and wars, foreign and 
domestic, frequent, this is the only safe mode of deposit, and such 
things actually took place at the siege of Cadiz. One instance must 
suffice : — c The citizens (says the worthy Padre) committed to 
the care of the dead what the living could not defend, and buried 
their gold and jewels under corpses.* Their secret was betrayed 
by a French boy, nor have his countrymen ever forgotten the hint : 
the troops of Buonaparte prowled like gouls among the Spanish- 
graves; they disturbed the dead, and either plundered the moul* 
tiering remains of the tokens left there by affection, or unplumbbd 
the coffins to make missiles against the living. 

At the sixth page the plot of the ballad thickens, and the re- 
velation of the untoward fact in the Fens prepares us for the 
tragical catastrophe : — 

4 Knight . On the seas are many dangers. 

Many storms do there arise, 

Which will he to ladies dreadful. 

And force teares from watery eyes. 

4 Lodge. Well in troth I shall endure extremitie. 

For £ cold find inghcart to lose my life for thee. 

4 Knight. Courteous Lad ye, leave this fancy : 

Here comes all that breeds this strife ; 

I in England have already 
A sweet woman to my wife. 


I will 
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I will not falsify my vow for gold or gain. 

Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in Spain.’ 

Lady Dahneny’s illustration, though beautiful as any of the 
rest, does not here meet our views : for it sets forth the actual 
embarkation of the Ladye, who is apparently welcomed by the 
Kniglit into a boat meant to convey them to a galley in the oiling. 
She is supposed to be still ignorant of the existence of ‘ the married 
woman,’ and ready to trust herself to the Avaves, the Avinds, and the 
stranger, tier passion has effectually subdued the regrets that (ill 
the real Spanish ballads of the hostages taken frbm Cadiz on this 
occasion — such as (Duran, iii. 1 18.) ' Oil God of my land, deliver 
me from England, Avhich is no place for me !’ — 

* Ay ! Dios de mi tierra ! saques me de aqui ! 

Ay ! quo Ingalaterra no es para mi !’ 

Anchors heaving, blue peters hoisting, true? lovers departing, are 
indeed interesting in the DoAvns, and tempting to marine painters 
and poets ; but the pictorial licence before us is scarcely admissible, 
seeing that it represents not what befel the Spanish Ladye, but 
only the vision of her many woefully disappointed dreams; and, 
in short, the scene, in the elegant drawing, can in nowise be 
reconciled Avith the ballad’s authentic delineation of the conduct, 
under difficult circumstances, of this model of English husbands 
— avIhi certainly mounted his boat as well as his galley quite by 
himself, leaving the pretty Maid of Cadiz to cry adieu and wave 
her lily hand from the shore — as became his regard for domestic 
ties and duties. It may be asked, indeed, why lie did not name 
his marriage at first, and thus effec tually put an end to theLadye’s 
solicitations; but what then would have become of the ballad — its 
progressive interest and affecting termination ? Nay, little anticipat- 
ing the fervour of Southern passion, he might have thought to put 
her off by raising ordinary obstacles, and appealing to her reason, to 
which, by the >vay f few Icelanders in Jove often listen. Bo this as 
it may, the veal Bolie remained true to his oavu wife as the dial is 
to the sun, although the ruling orb shone in another hemisphere. 
She Avas his polar star, by which he steered through perils of 
breakers and black eyes. He never forgot her last injuncti&ns : 
‘ Go where glory waits thee, but oh ! remember me.’ 

The conduct of the Spanish beauty rises at every step : she 
gently replies to a communication fatal to all her hopes — 

* Ladye . Oh how happy is that woman 
That enjoys so true a friend ! 

Many happy days God send her ! 

Of my suit I make an end ; 

On my knees I pardon crave for mine offence, 
v Which did from love and true affection first commence. 

Commend 
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Commend me to thy lovely lady. 

Bear to her this chain of gold, 

And these bracelets as a token. 

Grieving that I was so bold : 

All my jewels in like sort bear thou with thee, 

For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for nice. 

I will spend my cl ayes in prayer, 

Love and all his laws defye ; 

In a nunnery I will shroud me, 

^Far from any companyc ; 

But ere my prayers have an end, he sure of this. 

To pray for thee and for thy love, I will not miss. 

Thus farewell, most gallant captain. 

Farewell too my heart’s content; 

Count not Spanish ladies wanton. 

Though to thee my heart was bent: 

Joy and true prosperity goe still with thee! 

* Kniyht . The like fall ever to thy share, fair Ladye/ 

These stanzas, full of pathos and noble female character, could 
not fail to inspire our artist: she represents the heroine taking 
off her golden chain, with downcast eyes, which no longer venture 
to regard one who never could he her own. The Knight, earnest 
pity in liis expression, holds in his hands a casket, while two 
Murillo-like cherubs hovering above bring the portrait of Ins 
absent wife to confirm and commend his constancy. The light 
hair and brilliant complexion of the Saxon spouse contrast with 
the dark daughter of Spain, and Lady Dalmcny’s conception and 
execution are equally happy and poetical. The damsel’s instan- 
taneous cessation of importunity when the fatal obstacle was re- 
vealed, proves how honourable was her love, which, superior to 
every other difficulty, gave way at once to self-respect. Her 
ardent and candid affection was quite compatible with delicacy : 
thus Juliet and Miranda, patterns of their sex, loved at first sight 
their beauteous enemies, and listening unhesitatingly to the dic- 
tates of nature, flew like young doves to their mates. A simple, 
uneducated people truly appreciate love : the veil of the sanctuary 
has not been withdrawn from their frank and fresh hearts by learned 
physiologies and profligate novels, in which every feeling is ana- 
tomized and stuck up for dangerous study. Mysterious indeed is 
the modesty of the virgin, where a blush, the confession of guilti- 
ness, ever mantles the quickest on the cheek of the most spotless 
innocence. 

The English officer s acceptance of the jewels, which must be 
•inferred from his making no objection in the ballad, ' and> from 
^Archdeacon Illingworth’s investigations, is not satisfactory. Tested 

gold 
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gold and orient pearl should be showered by lover true on ladye 
fair : her gracious gifts are smiles. Such other tokens as these, 
offered by one who had loved even in a dream, could only suggest 
unpleasing ideas when presented to a wife by a husband on his 
return from a somewhat lengthened expedition. The true deli- 
cacy of Walter Scott, and his deeper knowledge of woman’s heart, 
prompted him to avoid this false position in his Ivanhoe, where 
many incidents run parallel with this ballad : a difference of 
country and creed, a hopeless love for an engaged deliverer, a 
gift of jewels to a more fortunate rival, and the* unhappy donor’s 
farewell to the world. Rebecca never reveals her tale, nor is 
Rowena’s confidence in her husband shaken, or her jealous pride 
offended, by a shadow of suspicion attached to the presents which 
are given to lierself by the fair Jewess, who, as a woman, knew 
how to deal with one of her own sex. 

The volume concludes with the nunnery. The forlorn sister, 
no longer decked in robes of price, kneels alone before tlie 
Virgin dc los desamparados — the sole refuge in Spain of the un- 
happy, the deserted, and unprotected. Yearnings for the unspeak- 
able solace of solitude, and a deep faith in the soothing power of 
religion, have, through many an age, filled the cloisters of Spain 
with the noblest and best of both sexes — alike eager, when the 
vanity of vanities lias been found out, to fly from the tumult, glare, 
drought, and disappointment, as to the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land. Those, however, who have abandoned the world 
when its pleasures have palled, and its hopes are exhausted — 
who have thought to atone for the sins of strong youth and man- 
hood by offering the dregs of existence on the altar — can never 
excite that pity which this poor maiden of Cadiz must always 
inspire. 4 Ritter alike is it,’ said .Anacreon, f to love and not to 
loV€i, but bitterest of all is to love without return her life was set 
on one cast, and her chance was hard. C lifted with a heart as 
warm as her spirit was pure, endowed with every capability of 
inspiring and tasting happiness — all, from no fault of her own, 
has proved a blank, lie is gone to another’s arms, and, as he 
departs, every link of her chain lengthens and becomes heavier 
to wear. Alas for those who are left behind, with no change of 
scene, no new events to distract old sorrows ! to them there is no 
escape from sites infected with grief, and haunted with dreams of 
visionary happiness, and a waking reality of present misery. To 
such there js no comfort save prayer — no rest but in the grave. 
Her offence was involuntary ; her atonement was the veil : and 
she that loved and wept much, was forgiven. The name of the 
Spanish Ladye is unknown — her tokens are scattered — her por- 
trait, if anywhere, in some dark garret of Wardour Street — her 

very 
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very tale i* nowhere more forgotten than in her own home; and 
she owes this memorial, and these flowers scattered on her cenotaph, 
to the graceful piety of a noble daughter of her captor's land : — 

4 So peaceful rests without a stone, a name, 

Wlmt once had beauty, title, wealth, and fame. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave *s adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned/ 


Art. TV. — Soeratis SHiohistici Ecdesiasticrc Ilist oriw Lihri septem 
ex rccensionc Henriri VulesiL Oxonii. 1845. 

TVTK are indebted to the University press of Oxford for the 
reprint of this important contribution to ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Socrates is justly entitled to a high estimation. Pursuing 
the narrative from the period with which Eusebius had closed, he 
especially applies himself to the varied fortunes of the Church of 
Constantinople. In that city he had been born and educated, 
and subsequently followed the legal profession, and was thus 
peculiarly qualified to record the events of which the capital had 
been the scene. It is not, however, our purpose to touch, in 
this article, on his ecclesiastical details, but to avail ourselves of 
detached facts which he presents in illustration of the domestic 
condition of the seat of the eastern empire. We do not wish to 
encroach on the province of the historian, whether secular or reli- 
gious, but to present our readers with some sketches of the private 
life of Constantinople, such as it was in the first century of their 
capital and the fourth of the Christian era. That city abounds in 
matter of the deepest interest to all who speculate in tlie history 
of man ; but few are aware of that domestic training and character 
ofTier citizens which hastened the ruin of the Eastern Church 
and Empire. Many circumstances on which we most desire in- 
formation must be deduced rather from hints and allusions than 
from distinct statements, and we often have to pick from tlie 
venerable rebukes of the ancient pulpit orator and scriptural 
commentator, or from petty prohibitions in the Imperial Code, 
what we cannot collect from historians, who are either too concise, 
like Socrates, or too verbose and unphilosopliical, like Eusebius. 

The foundation of Byzantium is assigned to the third year 
of the 30th Olympiad, 657 B.c. Megara arid Argos had the 
good fortune to share in the work, and long received all filial re- 
verence from their illustrious colony. It subsequently fell into 
tlie hands of Darius, the Ionians, and Xerxes, and reclaimed 
its dubious freedom or dependence by the siege sustained from 
Pausanias and the Lacedaemonians. Put perhaps he rendered a 

more 
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more important service by the increased population which he 
drew within its walls, and which entitled him to the designation 1 
of its second founder. In the rapid transfer of the supremacy 
from the Spartans to the Athenians, and from the Athenians to 
the Spartans, Byzantium apparently followed the tide of conquest, 
but really availed itself of the opportunity to vindicate its liberty. 
Those surpassing advantages of position which have attracted the 
cupidity of modern rulers could not escape the acute eye of 
Philip of Maccdon. But Demosthenes was on the watch; and 
the liberation of the citizens from the siege which Philip waged 
against them was one of the proudest feats of which the great 
orator could boast.* In due time the Byzantines yielded to the 
Homan yoke, and in return for their aid in the Mitliridatic war, 
obtained the free usage of their ancient laws. Their gratitude 
and splendour drew forth the admiration of Cicero. c Ur hem By- 
zantiorum „huic imperio fidelissimam fuisse, refertissimam atque 
ornatissimnm signis, quis ignorat ? 5 1 

The fame of the city continued unimpaired till the reign of 
Scvcrus (a.d. 193), when it unfortunately sided with his rival 
Pescenninus Niger ; the result was the overthrow of the buildings, 
the privation of civic rights, and subjection for a time to the 
neighbouring town of Pcrinthus. At length the wrath of the 
conqueror yielded to compassion, or a wiser policy, and lie com- 
menced the repair of its ruins in the hope that it might still serve 
as a bulwark against the barbarians of Asia; yet the wrong of 
which he had repented did not deter Gallienus and his soldiers 
(a.d. 260) from inflicting even more cruel injuries; and these 
were consummated by the loss of 6000 citizens in the siege which 
it endured from Constantine himself (a.d. 323) when pursuing 
Licinius. Here was the close of trouble and subjection. In the 
very next year the city was preferred to be the future capital , 
and rapidly prepared for this high destination. But whatever 
were the natural advantages of the spot, and however skilfully 
Constantine laboured to improve and embellish his selected 
centre of government, there was an inherent degradation of morals 
in the inhabitants which threatened to develop in proportion with 
their increase. Their bravery had been proved in a long suc- 
cession of wars, yet they had been always notorious for sensual 
vice and debauchery : the authority of the legislature had been 
impaired by this degeneracy of manners, and the pleasure of the 
citizens served as their most valid law. We are sorry not to have 
it in our power to dwell on these facts more minutely ; — but must 
hasten to our proposed sketches, and enable our readers to form 
some jud gment how far the Byzantines had improved, when at 

* Demo»t. De Corona, xxvii. f De Piovinciig Conaularibus, in. iv, 

the 
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the,<?mjl of th©* fourth century they occupied , the capital , of 
Christendom, 

i In the present state of society, female life ami character { *r<?. 
sure indications of the domestic condition of a people ; and this* 
holds good with respect to the Constantinopcditans. , -The.) city 
was essentially Greek, and exhibited Grecian influence tp a very; 
preponderating- degree; — yet the depreciation of females, which, 
prevailed in the Historical age of Greece was not transmitted, 
to this great descendant of the Grecian race; in fact, npt being* 
properly an European principle, it never took root among thp' 
Homans; it could not co-exist with Christianity; and the in-, 
fluences of Christianity and of Home were amalgamated in this 
new compound of Grecian civilization. Accordingly women 
have found a conspicuous place in the literature of the limp. 
Our readers shall judge how far the portraiture is satisfactory; 
but we must premise that while our. chief informant, St. Chrysos- 
tom, cannot surely be false, much of humble excellence might 
have escaped an eye that was ever scrutinizing the follies of the 
great ; while liis own pages show that there wore individuals within 
his personal acquaintance who deserved even his highest com- 
mendation. 

The personal charms of the ladies are described far more 
copiously than their mental gifts; indeed the latter seem to havp 
been iu general overlaid by the care bestowed on their outward 
adornments. Our readers will recollect how deoidqdly Aristotle* 
tells us that size (/mdycOor) is one of the virtues of a woman; bu(. 
this was not less a virtue in the times of which wo aie treating^ 
and Gregory ]\ uzianzen f forcibly rebukes a kinsman who depre- 
ciated his wife only because she was too small. This impojtaat 
particular being assumed, more specific claims were requisite jfbf 
a4$nissiou among the belles of the metropolis. The eyes must bp 
full, dark, liquid, and rolling — the nose straight and exquisitely 
chiselled, with nostrils perlectly proportioned; the teeth of beau- 
tiful arrangement J Thus much was icquircd from Mature ; 
Art too was called upon. Painting the face and dying the eyes 
with stibium (v7roy%zpr) opOjc^fxuv) were appliances that few 
women could resist. It required the utmost tact to induce one’s 
wife to relinquish them. Should she be so addicted, says 

1 * Historic* lib. i. 5. 

f flTafciauzcn, epist. 105, edit. Morel, 1G90. ^ ( 

+ Clnyaost. 1 Kpist. ad Timothcuiii, cap. i. homil. 1. It is uncertain whether the 
Urtttiilies on the TCpistles to Timothy- weie deliveied at Antioch or Constantinople, 
For our put pose the question is immateiinl, as the general character of his discourses 
is spililni at hotii places. The moral condition of these great cities was almost iden- 
und there is, perhaps, no matter of eeiisuie charged upon the one which is not 
also alleged against ihe other. Our quotations are all from the Paris reprint of the 
lienedictiue edition, IS31— JLd. 

Chrysostom, 
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Chrysostom,* *do not terrify her; do not threaten her; bepersua* 
sivc and insinuating. Talk at her by reflecting on neighbours who 
do the same ; tell her she appears less lovely when thus tampered 
with. Ask her if she wishes to look young, and assure her this is the 
quickest way to look old. Then finally coine down upon her with 
the warnings of Scripture. Y ou may speak once and again, and she 
is invincible ; but never desist ; be always amiable and bland, but 
still persevere. It is worth putting evei y engine into motion ; if 3 ou 
succeed you will no more see lips stained with vermilion, a mouth 
like that of a bear reeking with gore, nor eyebrows blackened as 
from a sooty kettle, nor cheeks plastered like whited sepulchres.* 
Such is the Saint’s.exhortation. It shows that the dames of the 
eastern empire could at least make their independence recognised, 
and affords a striking contrast to the dcgiadcd state of their 
successors in modem times. It is curious too to remark how, 
under every change of circumstance, the lashion of painting the 
eyes has prevailed in these regions ; and, indeed, with habits 111 
many respects so dissimilar, their delicacy and pampered imbecility 
would have rendered them fit inhabitants of the liareein. Their 
rally training was deplorably defective. Till the period of a very 
premature mariiage, they lived in the deepest seclusion, and we 
scarcely discern a vestige of mental education. * Whence comes 
it,’ says Chrysostom, f ‘that the sex is so effeminate, but from their 
method of reaiing? it is the result of their seclusion, their idle- 
ness, their baths, their unguents, the infinity of their perfumes, 
and their downy couches.’ A watch was set upon their chambers ;% 
the approach even of relations was almost forbidden. It is to 
be feared that ill childhood they rarely attended the woisliip of 
the Church; by boys§ we kuow it was commonly neglected. 
But no precautions could avail to prevent the bride from catch- 
ing distant glances at her intended partner; — occasionally, fiwi 
some lofty window, she peered afler the unknown master of her 
happiness. This however was a felicity of which he seldom par- 
took; the courtship w as conducted on his behalf; he was too much 
intent upon the hippodrome to give liitnself to such business- 
like transactions. The affair was in the hands of his father tind 
mother — and innumerable matchinakeis || — TTpofAvvarptat ttoWzI 
hou wfjJQcLyGjyo\ woXXoi. The contract was properly made in the 
presence of ten IT witnesses; and by a singular provision, if a 
wife ** brought a large dowry, the husband was expected to meet 
it with a certain amount, which, in the event of her early death, 
* Chryaost. in Mattheeum, homil. xxx. tom. vii. 401. 

+ lu Hebr&w, homil. xxix. tom. xii, 392. \ Cluysost., lorn. hi. 233, 

§ Hem in Pnaltjtmm xlviii., tom. v. 620. Idem, tom. hi. 381. 

Codex Theod., lib. in. tit. Mi. tom, i. 280. 

** Chrysost.| torn. iii. 261, quales ducenda* uxores, 
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might be claimed by her relations,— a plausible method of pre- 
venting mercenary marriages, as many would fear to make ship- 
wreck of their all on so uncertain a contingency. 

The religious ceremony was performed a day before tlie civil 
contract. A bishop or priest joined the hands of the parties 
and pronounced a blessing; but at home,* not in the presence 
of the Church. Unquestionably the proceedings of the following 
day could not have harmonized with any ecclesiastical rite. Our 
readers need only call to mind the nuptial festivities of pagan 
Greece, and they have a picture of those of Christian Constanti- 
nople. The seclusion of the bride for her whole previous life 
was frustrated in an hour. She came forth from her father’s. door 
in all the disfigurements of paint ; and she who had scarcely 
known that a world existed, was first received into it by hosts of 
drunken and lascivious men — refuse slaves, vagabonds, prosti- 
tutes. Tin; procession to the house of the bridegroom, always 
late in the evening, was attended by innumerable lamps and 
torches, and the bride was paraded through the agora to the 
sound of flutes and cymbals. Singers and dancers from the 
theatre were hired for the occasion. Every licence was given to 
the drunken revellers around, and her ears were accosted by 
songs of the foulest indecency and scurrility. t The marriage of a 
wealthy couple afforded something like a saturnalia to the repro- 
bate idlers of the town. The ‘happy couple’ were 4 at home’ 
for a week after the ceremony. At this interesting epoch paint 
was not the only adventitious ornament in which the young lady 
appeared ; she was arrayed in finery ransacked from all her 
friends. One furnished a dress, another a jewel, and a tliiyd 
some costly article of furniture. Hut at last the week expired, 
restitution must be made, and her youthful heart was to prove 
whether it could sustain the shock of such a separation. * The 
bride will not take it to heart bitterly, ’ says Chrysostom, r if she 
be kindly treated ;’J which looks as if honeymoons had sometimes 
been speedily overclouded. Hut in truth what she had gained was 
more than sufficient to compensate for the borrowed splendour 
which she lost. She had passed from the imprisoned seclusion 
of her youth to a freedom out of doors, and an authority at home, 
such as modern high life could scarcely exceed. 

Iler most becoming position was when she appeared in all the 
dignity of the housewife (Itti tov Qpovov), with her ma&U in silence 
spinning at her side; but this is an exhibition of rare occur- 
rence; far more frequently she is in tumult indoors or . fashion- 
able dissipation abroad. In one of her troubles she shared 

* Codex Theod., lib. iii. tit. vii., Gothofred's nole. 
f Cbrysosl. iv. 026. % Ibid., xi. 176. 
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abundantly with modem mistresses! ; her servants were art ever- 
lasting grievance; and in the fourth century, the troops of them 
retained by the wealthy inhabitants of Constantinople seem to us 
almost incredible. It was natural that an inexperienced bride 
should be charmed by the multitude of her maidens, but she 
little knew what it entailed. As they were property , their bodily 
ailments were matter of ceaseless solicitude; but this would 
have been tolerable, and even things worse than this-— the daily 
vexation in watching over the idle, controlling the mischievous, 
appeasing the quarrelsome, and correcting countless misdemea- 
nours.* Something still graver remains, and in such a swarm 
it was sure to occur ; at least one would be beautiful. The 
husband might be truly faithful, but who could brook such 
a collision: here was the embarrassment of wealth; she must 
have multitudes of attendants, aiul it redounded to her fame that 
they should be handsome. In such a case it is not difficult to 
foresee the lengths to which unrestrained power and petulance 
might prompt her. Hear Chrysostom commenting on Kphesiansjf 
chap. iv. v. 31, ‘ Let all clamour be put away.’ ‘ Above all things,’ 
says he, 'let women hear this, for it treats of their habitual prac- 
tice. When they are exasperated with their damsels the whole 
house re-echoes to the cry. and should the house adjoin the street, 
every passenger overhears the screaming mistress and the shriek- 
ing maid : “ What can he the matter?” bursts from every mouth. 

It is Mrs. So and So beating her maid.” .( C H JsTvje, (prari, r%v 
Jo vXrtv tu<jttci 'dqv duTT,f.) What,’ continues the preacher, * may 
she not beat her? I say not that, for she ought; but not con- 
tinually, nor immoderately, nor for household trifles, nor for 
negligent service merely. But if she injures her own soul, then 
all men will approve and none condemn the beating. — Yes, 
if she will not improve, correct her with a rod and blows. And 
what am I to do if she paints ? — Forbid it. What, if she is 
given to drinking, talking, and scandal t — Why, how many ladies 
are the same 1 But many a mistress is so savage as to scourge 
till one whole day cannot efface the stripes ; and when the 
unhappy woman next appears in the bath, all this cruelty is 
disclosed. Now she is threatened with the dungeon; now as- 
sailed with ten thousand oaths and maledictions /.vq'hx XoiJo£7j<r<fc- 
(a,4vv}) ; first she is a witch, and then a street- walker, arid next 
a — * — : for in her foaming passion a mistress withholds no word 
of insult. She strips her and binds her to the bed-post, sum- 
mons her children to the spectacle, and bids her dotard spouse 
act the part of executioner. Ought those things to happen in the 

* Chrysost. De Virginitate, tom. i. 305. 

f In Epist, ad Kphes., cap. iv. homil. xv. tom. xi. 120. 
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houses of Chustians 7 Why/ lie concludes, ‘ w hy are you all 
(vtczgui) blushing, or i ithci not all, but such as ieel it appli- 
cable to themsc Iv c$ > * Wo feai that this picture is not much 
over c olourecl ; the law had mtei posed to conti ol the unlimited 
power oi life and death, which niasleis could formerly exercise, 
but it had done nothing to lepress such scenes as these. Con- 
stantine had published two edicts on the treatment of slaves, 
the first specifies the mstiument ol punishment which inay be 
used with impunity b> the in istei even though to death — namely, 
rods and thongs tlie st cond pi ov ides moi c exphe itly lor this < vept, 
and declaics th it the dc ith ot the si i\e is not to be attributed to 
unjustifiable usage when inflated b> these means, because t}ic 
maslei must be supposed to intend Jus ic!oimatipii. Y 

These troops ol females might be convenient at home, but 
abioad ftshion icquutd a letmuc ol eunuchs r J he numbei ol 
these unhippv creatuics is inconceivable 'J heu chaiacter sflall 
be given in the woids ot St Basil 'Lunuchs aie a dishonoui- 
able and abandoned iace, neither men noi women, >et devoted 
to women, envious, mean, passionate, gluttonous, avaucious, 
cruel inconstant, ilhbeial, gi isping, insatiable, fuuous, and 
envious, vcl thev weie as mdispcns ihlc as the tall footmen 
ol Grosvcuoi-squiie ' In livcnos decked with gold/ sajs 
Chrysostom, 1 they must be in attendance on the mules q! then 
mistress/ and once cm the mules he sketches some scenes 
whu li have pei h ips been p irallch d elsewhere, even jn modem 
days of Chnstianitv ‘ I he husband has despatched the mules 
elsewhere — loithwith ensues peivishness — a cpiuicl, a sullen 
fit , or pei haps she lie i self had forgot the engagements oi the 
morning and carelessly let them go — not the less all thp d^iy 
long she is devoured with \e\ition. And besides, these s^me 
mules imv turn lame, and both of them too, and they must be 
sent out to grass, and lli at yeai aflei yeai, and foi week§ at a 
tune * fehe thought it an ante wmnable age while she $at at hpjne, 
as though she were in puson (e>gc>6/*fcvr;v) and mused over the 
infinity of shopping for her childieu uid heiseli* which awaited 
hi t liberation (yjpaa s *.<x.\jua/\s uvx /x&ixr) She could not go out, 
though as the pic acini tc joins, * it would have been bettei to 
have w ilked than to have su)k( d at home — oi why were feet given 
us But no — ‘she did not like to be jostled by the host of hei 

aoqu in italic e , that might excite a blush,* and lie abruptly 
closes tho debate by letorting that there might be far better 
reasons fm hei blushing at home.f '1 lmcc happy vyas she *who 

* Coilcx lhpml,lib ix tit. in. 

f HwiluKprtt gw tom tu 298, ttenedicf, saMiiula, Frii*, 

| j» Pad m im xlvm tom v 0*7. 
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yoked white mules to her carriage ; even the empress could not 
b'e tri^re fortiiiiEitc. The liarnesfc* must be all in keeping -with a 

f litted VioHair atfd trappings of silver tissue. Exulting in such an 
fjUipagb, She enjoyed no ride so much as that which conveyed 
Tierfe the jeweller's. H6r gems incessantly required to be reset; 
blit the diffidence that forbade her walking through the streets 
liappily subsided On entering his shop.f A ring or broach might 
bo stoleto, if' left in his hands, so she would sit and chat with him 
till the prbc<*ss*wa$ finished. His shop was the most sumptuous 
ih the* city — ho Was at once the goldsmith and the banker; as in 
the London of our own old dramatists.^ 

Halls/ * friar ri ages, and processions claimed indisputable pos- 
session of jewels, curls, and cosmetics; but nowhere was vanity 
so salient as where its empire was most resisted. Happen what 
might, the Thracian hello would parade all the resources of her 
toilettb to dhurch, Chrysostom might thunder through both her 
c'afSj but how could she attend while they were weighed down 
by pendants falling to her neck? r Yes 5 — he exclaims, c in one 
"tip of her little car § she will suspend a ring that might have paid 
for the food of ten thousand poor Christians P She set forth, 
'studded with gems, while her robe stood stiff with golden em- 
broidery. Her waist || was nimium lubricus aspici , and the fold 
of her mantle seemed set by the sylphs for conquest — -(Trt^isqylv 
a.va,(5o\riv Too (pdgoof, too y^ireo\l<jx.ou, £awjv TrsgiegyoteQtxv, vno'&'hpa.Ttx- 
dmnpTifffjLivatr) . Let the ill-natured preacher declaim as he list, 

'I like it,’ is her conclusive reply, ‘and my heart swells while 
all admire ;* and so at last the matrons were too strong for 
Chrysostoml This was sufficiently vexatious, but what if the 
like folly infected the Virgins of the Church , the HacOevoi. ? Add 
' 'were the Virgins ever seen with golden ornaments or braided hair ? 
f No/ says the Saint, * but they have become cunning in their sim- 
'plicity ; and this is worse and worse.’ If It appears certain that they 
were not the forerunners of the Scours tie la Charite : though it lias 
been Sometimes maliciously supposed that the mischievous spirits 
of this world dart temptation from the primness of a quakeress’s 
bonnet, and -fledge an arrow from the quiet folds of her tuckers, 
who, iii these days, has impeached the singleness of heart in the 
pool* Sector , or doubted her dcadness to tile world’s beguilements ? 

* Chiyspst. iu Joannem, homil. xii. torn. viii. 77 ; et tom, iii. 212. 
f In Psalm urn xlviii. lom. v. 620. 
t Soxomeff, lib. vii. cap. iv„ with Yalesiua’s note. 

• ■ § Cbrjisost. in Matthau m, homil. lxxxix. tom. vii. 915. 

|| Iii Epist* ad Timoth., cap. ii. homil. viii. torn. \i. C61. 

These Tfapdepoi wore, no doubt, the virgins called Ecclesiastical by Sozomcn, 
viii. 23. Their names were inscribed in ihe roll of the church, but according to Uin?- 
ham (book vii. chap. iv. sect, 1) they lived privately in (heir father a house, and had 
their ttiaititcruxnea from him, or, in cases of necessity, from the church. 
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But it was not $o of old ; the virgins had a garb ; and Chrysostom, 
roundly charges them with many a furtive design in assuming it. 

( Their gown (%iT<yv) is of the deepest grey (ifyolpa xvavos) : they 
are very short- waisted, and the girdle just below the breast 
perforins its office with the closest assiduity (woAAtis- axpt/3e/ar). 
Who can deny that it is more seductive than all the gaiety of silks i * 
Then there are the shoes, refulgent with blacking (jx,sAay*), 
nicely acuminated to a point, the copy of no mortal foot, but of 
the beau ideal of the painter’s art. Who can withdraw from that 
face which has never known paint, but glistens with perpetual soap? 
(at^rowsTTyj*- noWrtS Tr,s cmcifjsiaS Jtal T'hs (T%okvis) K A veil 

whiler than the lace hangs partially before it, and this again is 
contrasted with the black robe, in which she appears abroad, its 
hood just covering the summit of her head. But who shall de- 
cide the object of that veil, for from beneath it her eyes are seen 
to wander in ten thousand movements l Then the gloves cling 
so smoothly to the hands, that they look like another integu- 
ment of nature ; aud last of all,’ says the saintly preacher, 4 are 
countless artful graces of carriage and deportment, such as 
entrance every eye, even though a dame all golden be riding by 
lier side.’ 

Thus adorned, the fair of Constantinople pressed their way 
through the narrow streets to the fashionable preacher — or the 
fashionable doctrine. Their arrival, however, was not effected 
till they had been beset by many a victim of squalid want and 
disease. The portico of the church, by ancient custom and pre- 
scription, was thronged by objects of every variety of misery ; nor 
had these sufferers flocked to the imperial city in ignorance of its 
artifices. 1 lideous as was their appearance, they could be courtly 
beggars. They implored the disdainful lady by the eyes of her 
son or daughter, or absent husband, or still more undeniably, by 
her own loveliness. 4 Then the heart leaps, the colour glows, and 
the hand makes its offerings to cuauity.’* Whether or no their 
supplications moved liar, at any rate she withdrew her glove, y 
which was embroidered with gold, to dip her delicate fingers in 
the fountain that played before the church. £ 

But for all this intrusion of vanity the church was not re- 
sponsible. Every decorous arrangement was enforced, and truths 
Were told, and rebukes administered, such as no modern audience 
qould endure. Females were placed apart, generally on an 
elevation or gallery above the men, in the intention of proserv- 
ing a more entire separation ; but it was applied to the purposes 


* Ohiyssost., tom. iii. 315. Habeuleg euiulcm Spliitum. 
f Idem iu Psalinuin, xlviii. tom. v. GIG. 

I Idem iu Joamiem, homil, lxxiv. tom. viii. 196. 
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of a more prominent display. In fact,, the behaviour of both 
sexes in divine worship was most disgraceful. Our services 
among the most illiterate of our people contrast infinitely to 
their advantage with the court churches of the ancient metropolis. 
It is the just and frequent subject of invective at Antioch and 
Constantinople. c The order of a household shames the disorder 
of the Church.’ r Here are the tumult and confusion of an inn, 
the laughter and hubbub of the bath and the agot'a.’ The dress 
of many women exposed them to the worst suspicions, and Chry- 
sostom declares his belief that no place was more available for 
assignations.* Matters of trade were canvassed more freely than 
in the market. ‘Yes; if you would abuse and be abused, talk of 
your families, your country, or your armies; go not to the courts 
or the doctors’ shops (tarpt iov). Here you will obtain the truest 
intelligence ; this is the exchange of all nations.’ When the dis- 
course was uninteresting, and, at any rate, during the prayers, 
the congregation sat and chatted ; and sharp and witty repartees 
(/*<jreiov n) were circulated with success. Above all, we are 
told, this was the behaviour of the women. ‘Here,' says Chry- 
sostom, 4 they show neither awe nor reserve : here they laugh 
always. f | 

It seems, then, that attendance at church was very much 
regarded as a matter of fashion : and with such degraded notions 
of worship it was natural that the preacher should be the all- 
important object of regard. If Chrysostom was to preach, 
there was sure to be a throng — always provided that there 
was no conflicting exhibition at the hippodrome — but if the 
audience assembled to hear him and he did not preach — if 
fre had what is technically called * a supply,’ the whole church 
was convulsed. It was a compliment commonly paid to strange 
clergymen to request them to take part in the service where 
they happened to be sojourning. In compliance with this 
courteous custom Chrysostom called one day on f our brother 
from Galatia,’ a bishop, a man of graceful and hoary antiquity 
tfoXtav). Instantly the audience discharged upon him 
a volley of screams. They were famished for Chrysostom, 
* for the longue that cut, and lashed, and stung, and tortured 
them, like a child that has been whipped, and yet runs after his 
mother, and will not keep aloof, but weeping and whining still 
trails at her side.’ On such occasions a tumult might ensue from 
withstanding the popular voice, and, no wonder that f the brother 
from Galatia ’ was forced to descend. J 

* Idem in Epist. 1 ad Corinth., homil. xxxvi. tom. x. 398. 

f Chry&ost. in Epist. ad Hebrseos, chap. ix. homil. xv. tom. xii. 223. 

% Chrysost. homil., iu illud, Pater mens usque mode operatur, etc., torn. xii. 528. 

The 
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i » Tia^e /excitable and Greeks were ds eager to c*jtoess 

tbebfl admiration when the f great preacher’ moved them* ?Ho 
came* pa hep says, oftentimes witlx a rod, bat it wa^ tlie rod* of 
an enchanter, and bursts of acclamation impeded his discourse] 
Very ^irnplv and affect ingly he describes the effect of such 
applause* For the moment he felt as other men would * feel 
(ofvQ^Trivciv t* noL<r%w). 1 le exulted, and his spirits were buoyant 
withm him ; but when ke reached the episcopal residence he 
reflected that the benefit of the discourse hod evaporated in 
plaudits, and disappointment aud lamentation were his solitary * 
rewanL* Gentile and heretic indifferently hastened to hear him 
of the Golden Mouth. Whether led by* curiosity or the dcsiieof 
instruction, lie capti\ated all, and vanquished the reason when 
UP able to subdue the heart. The excessive throng 1 compelled 
him to de\iatc* fiom the usual practice of 1 pleaching from the 
steps of the altar. He was to be seen, worn, attenuated, and 
sallow, | sittuifj in the reader's desk, nearly in the centre of tlio 
church, while the people with open mouth caught up his words, 
insatiably longmg for more, aud pressed aud crushed each other > 
to imbibe more closely the spell of Ins eloquence. 

Tim concourse being often such as we have described, it is not 
surprising that many withdrew ‘lightened of their jewels. There 
was a ccitdin classj of women who made it their business to pur- 
loin stub articles from tlio church and the bath. The immense 
cifawd icndered the recovery of property hopeless, and awful was 
the sequel of chut ch^gping* Slave-girls were scourged, and 
waiting-men confounded, and police and prisons in incessant re- < 
( j nisi t iop. § 

The naming of the child was often an occasion of the most* 
al)$tud supeistition. The pious custom of antiquity, which had 
designed lain for future pifHy by imposing tlie name of soma saint * 
or martyr, was lieai ]y obsolete. It was customary || to have anumnn 
her of lamps lighted, and labelled with* names acceptable to the 
parental our. Tlie infant w r as named after the lamp which longest 
protracted its light, this being deemed an omen of longevity. 
Then it was furnished With a multitude of charms and fascinations. 
Amulets, and bells, and ciimson threads were put into its hand, 
whqrcas Chrysostom would admit the symbol of the cross as theoi Ay 
dqfem c\ The power of ihe evil eye and the appliances of witchcraft 
w^r,e anxiously couuLcj acted. Nurses and maids took the mud 
oifl qf the bath, aud with thfcir fingers besmeared it pv&r the fore- 

* Olnjsofet. in Acta Apo«lo)orui» f lumul. xxx, loin. ix. 363» 
f So/.ontn, lib. vm. cap v. 

% Chiy&ost., Dc Vngin.UU*, tom. i* 301. 

6 Chrywst. in MaUhicuin t lioixwl. lxxxix., torn. viu 04 5 » 040. 

I) Ckrysost. in Kpibt. 1 ad Count]]., homil. xii. tom. x. 125. <> 
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heath of the child. This was doomed *of potent officttcy. Anotficr 
nibble equdlly* favoured {/w,£'y«[X»if <pvK<x*'tis) wns the use of text# 
iiroiii theC5«ospels, suspended like the Roman bulla from the neck.’* 
Rut with all this precaution against visionary dangers, those' whiell 
Were leal and momentous were disregarded. Children were sur^ 
rounded by troops of servants of the vilest character ; and so fa- 
miliarised to songs which Chrysostom, anticipating Southey, terms 
jSHtnmc. Parents were too ignorant of Scripture to be capable of 
imparting it to their children. Many of them did not know of 
the existence of such a book as the Acts of the Apostles, f The 
father deemed his duty fulfilled when lie had provided his son 
with a psed'agogus, who was intrusted with the charge of him a‘t 
home, and attended him to the school : but this person WAS too 
often engaged without any consideration of the important trust 
committed to him. Bo^s frequented the public sectaries, hut 
their attendance at church was never enforced : when it occurred 
it Was accidental, or dictated by curiosity. They w ere gaily dressed, 
and early indulged in that master vanity of shoes, of which \V6 
shall see more when we come to their manhood. Oltenlimes they 
appeared in showy robes, and with an abundance of golden orna- 
ments and bracelets. School-life, i. c. at a day-school, began very 
soon, even before the fifth year. As soon as spelling and reading 
were achieved, the instruction seems to have been chiefly derived 
from the recitation of passages of approved authors, with a special 
regard to a proper enunciation and declamation. Boys comnionjy 
attended these day-schools till towards their fifteenth year, $ and 
here, in addition to their grammar learning, they received tire 
rudiments of geometry, with writing and aullunetic. From that 
age, • something of a professional or univcisity education com- 
menced; and youths of wealth and iamily passed through a very 
extensive curriculum. For example, Nazmnven tells us that he 
ancV his friend St, Basil, Inning finished their eat Her studies, re- 
paired first to Caesarea m Palestine, which he calls a 'metropolis 
of literature ? then went tlnougli a course at Constantinople. § 
'the capital of the East, renowned for tiie most consummate 
sophists and philosophers; 1 and finally distinguished themselves* 
in the schools of Athens. 

When we speak of the academic course of any city of antiquity, 
our readers must not expect to find it the counterpart of that in 
our old English universities. These are not lecturc-Vooms or 
theatres for disputation and display. Their main design is not to 

* Chrysost. in po(mlum Antiochenum, houtil. xix. tom. 11 . 201. 

f Chiysost. in Acta Apcwtolorum, tom. ix. n. 1. 

% Codex Theodosi&niw, lib. ii. tit. viii., witii Gothofred’a note. 

§ Gie,jory Na/iati. Or«it. V icesitnu, tit fracnXtiov Zmakoirov. tom. i. t>. 023, Morel, 
1690. 
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impart a certain amount of cleverness and mental furniture; but 
they are alike the copy and the mould of English character : they 
aspire to form the whole man ; to take living stones out of the 
quarry of human nature, and fashion and chisel them into the 
symmetry of their own beautiful erections. This is the aim of 
our venerated universities ; they would concentrate the hereditary 
influences of English life on each successive generation of our 
youth, and perpetuate that depth of moral and national feeling 
which, in spite of all sinister cflhris, will, we hope, continue to 
distinguish us. At Constantinople, as in most foreign countries 
now, and in Scotland, a number of lecture-rooms formed the 
whole visible establishment. A rescript, dated a.d. 425, informs 
us of the whole materiel of the institution. The number and 
immunities of professors having been already partially defined by 
Constantine, Theodosius in this edict assigns them various audi- 
toria or exedrie, such as we may call lecture -rooms. In imitation 
of the Roman Capitol with its numerous porticos, where poets of 
old recited their compositions, he establishes his academy in the 
capitol of Constantinople. Here stood eight porticos, and con- 
tiguous to them were the cxedrar, large buildings, usually ad- 
mitting a free current of air, and Lhe walls decorated with 
the embellishments of the dramatic muse. The only furniture 
consisted of seats and a rostrum for the lec turer. They nearly 
resembled the rlinptcr-houses of our cathedrals, which are 
attached to the sides of the cloisters just as the exedno to the 
porticos. One such exedra was appropriated to each professor ; 
the reason assigned being, that neither pupils nor masters may 
raise disturbances against each other (si hi inviccin obstrepere), 
nor the confusion of tongues divert tlieir minds from study. Till 
the year a.d. 425 there were only six professors of the three 
faculties, grammar, rhetoric, and law. Of these, two were con- 
fined to the grammatical studies of the Crock and one to the 
Latin language, two professors were employed in rhetoric or 
sophistry, and one in law. This establishment, however, being 
totally insufficient for so popular a resort, many private teachers 
of repute were attended by large numbers of pupils at their own 
apartments, or even in public places. But the practice was open 
to grave objections. The irregulars were generally pagans, and 
likely to exercise a very injurious influence on their youthful 
auditors. To counteract tins evil, Theodosius confined the irregu- 
lar teachers to private work ; and largely increased the number 
of the public professors. The requisite qualifications of a pro- 
fessor were, under liis edict, a blameless moral character, experi- 
ence in teaching, facility of address, a flowing "eloquence, and 
suUilly of interpretation / J3ut by whom were these diversified 

claims 
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claims tp be examined ? Who had the honour or misfortune to sit 
in judgment on the various candidates ? The wording of the law 
seems to intimate that the examination as well as the appointment 
took place in the senate, a case in which w r e might sympathize 
equally with candidates and judges. We question whether the 
literati of a later age would willingly submit their merits to an 
assembly far more illustrious than the senate of Theodosius. How 
appalling would be the embarrassments of an aspirant in jurispru- 
dence who had all the ex-chancellors of England and Ireland to 
debate and decide on his deserts ! Or where could a misbegotten 
sophist flee to hide himself, with the Archbishop of Dublin on one 
side of him, and the Bishop of St. David’s on the other / Cotho- 
f red us*' is so touched with pity for the peril of their situation, that 
he proposes a correction of the text to iacilitate their escape. He 
supposes the merits of candidates were examined by the body* of 
professors, and that the senate only approved of the recom- 
mendation which these had given. However this may have 
been, « andidates and critics seem to have been very fairly 
matched, and many an aspirant was approved at Constantinople, 
on whom an indignant ‘non luibilis’ would have been pronounced 
in England. 

The number was now raised to tliivty-one. Of these, the Latin 
language and eloquence engrossed ten grammarians and three 
orators, while the same number of grammarians and li\o sophists 
illustrated the Greek. f ‘ But since we would not have our noble 
youth trained exclusively in these attainments, we associate with 
the above-mentioned masters more profound teachers of science 
and learning.’ The provision is most scanty, — ‘ Let one professor 
explore the arcana of philosophy, and two reveal the formulae of 
law/ The duties of most of these teachers are easily intelligible, 
but the precise functions of the sophist, orator, or professed rheto- 
rical disputant, cannot be so clearly assigned. Endless volubility 
and infinite assumption had distinguished the race from the days 
of Plato ; but we may well fisk what w as its object or profit in 
matters of education ? A training under sucli masters could not 
but be most detrimental to the young. We may discern its effects 
in some whose talents and sensibility might have been expected 
to offer the best resistance. No where is it more apparent, or 
more to be deplored, than in the case of Gregory Nazianzen. 
He had received the best education that three illustrious univer- 
sities could afford. But while imbibing much that was beneficial, 
he did not escape the rhetorical excesses of the time, and thus 
impairs the effect of that endearing tenderness of feeling which is 

* Codex Theod., lib. vi. tit. xxi. i., with the note, 

. f Codex Xlieod., lib. xiv. tit. ix, 3. 

his 
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bis ig^a^cl^ni^., * Such being the result with men of] real genius, 
^ p^sy^to guess bow T int^lei able the evil must ha^ve become in 
tUip catprpf tfeblev.spiiits, The spurious homilies attached to the 
t Bpqptlictinc| edition of St, Chrysostom, give abundant testimony to 
,the jpUwblc degradation of the public taste. 

It,w4s the misfortune of the time that the more abstruse ?uid 
invigorating slutlies were held in disrepute or suspicion. Thus 
Civogory toils us that St. Basil, while at Athens, studied ‘‘aritlh- 
inqtUv a&tionomy, and geometry so far as not to be confounded 
by the empty pretences of their professois, but rejected every 
thing bfjond, as being useless to the disciples of Christianity. 
In short, he was not less worthy of admiration for his neglect of 
some branc hes than for his cultivation of others.’ * These studies 
had, indeed, become so subsement to the purposes of Astrology 
and Di\ illation that their proper office was ovci looked, and while 
pursuing them, a Christian was perpetually in danger of deviating 
to forbidden ground. 

The logic of Aiistotlc might in a measure have supplied tbejr 
pj^cc, as a process of mental liainiug, had it not been too fre- 
quently perveited to a method of chicane. It was communicated 
to ordinal y students through a variety of systems and compendia. 
Of one- such woik Themistius was the author, and from liis state- 
ment, it appears that such dilutions were indispensable. lie tells 
us that though the deeper w things of the great philosopher were 
everywhere to be had, they wcio geneially unintelligible, and that 
..hjs meaning seemed intrenched within mote fortifications than 
jfm, palace at Erbatana, (■ In ethical studies, which had not 
yet p eased to be a branch of education, he shared the empire with 
Jft.ito; but the flowing eloquence of the latter rendered him the 
more popular authenity. 

Legal instruction was no where better than at Constantinople, 
excepting at the cclchiated Bcrytus. A youth intended for tfye 
law would have received but a deficient education who liad. not 
taken them iu succession. In the same way, a residence at Alex- 
andria was icquisitc to perfect a medical student. Indeed, what- 
ever weje the actual amriunt of knowledge imparted, there was no 
#) lack of turn? or labour, or journeying, to procure it. At court one 
it pf the readiest methods to promotion was a thorough acquaintance 
u< with the Latin language and literature,^ and tlijs was accordingly a 
subject of much paiental anxiety. A son intended for public life 

• u *5 Gbiegory Nuian, Orat. V‘w}e»„ p. 333 v and still more observably in the case of 
t C$qwj m (}iat. Drcima, j>. 163, Motel. 

f Themistius, Ot.it. xxvi., whcie he icfers to tlie well known account vf Herodotus, 
lit>. i. rap. 38. 

J Chrysostom* adverts oppuguatorcs Vitas Monastic*, tom. i. 103. 

, . would 
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WOTjilcI therefore be dfespattfhed 6rf an eaily visit to th£ dfiiVewify 
of Home In the Century of Which we are tieatihg, £t£ fcysteih 
had been revised by the Emperor Valentmian ( \ n 370), diid 
Ins edict throws much light on the general course of acideniiAU 
life at the time The student Was 1 equtred to btmg W ith Imtl a 
letter of introduction fiom the governor of his province stating his 
biithplacc, parent igc and lank On his ainval this letter was 
presented to the Master 6f the Census, a police magishate, under 
the Piadectus Urbis, who cxcitised something of a proctorial 
autliouty In Ins pi esc nee the youth projendd or announced, 
the couise of study which he intended to pursue II is lodg- 
ings, 01 place of lesidencc, must lie signified to the same tutho- 
nty, r that his diligent attention to his st tulles might be ltfathh 
ascertained ' The same inspection extended to In gcrteial 
habits and associations, paiticululy tint lie did not too much 
fiequent public amusements or disoidcily patties A reiolutc 
offendei 4 who^e conduit proved unwoitliy ot the libetal arts/ 
was subject to veiy summuy ticatment he is to be * publicly 
whipped/ put on boaid ship, and dismissed to his hiCncte 9 
This will lemiiid the it idei of the ancient discipline in OUi 
Own unncwtios, and, as in the 1 ittcr case, the age of the undcr- 
gi iduvtes accounts foi the corpoial punishment 1 lie fifteenth 
yev Was commonly the pc nod ot mxtiicuHUon alike m the East 
and the VVest, and the twentieth closed the cOuis»e Should tlm 
student delay returning home at tins time, the prseiect of the 
City was jesponsible foi dismissing him The stine bffieCi Was 
to see that Ins suboidinitcs instituted an exuiun itioh monthly 
into the conduct of the youths, and the leportfc WCre to be 
transmitted to the Einpcroi at the end of each }eai, ' tlltit We 
miy ascertain/ as the Edict says, * the icspectite nients ahd phl- 
suits ol the pupils, and whetlici the) cm be made available loi 
Our service ** 

While Koine had liei peculiai claims as being the capital of the 
Latin wot Id, and the fountain ot Latin hteiaturd, Athens ldtaihcd 
ulnmpaiied the distinction ot ancient icpute Thither all fittf'io'ns 
congregated, fiom Gaul to Aimema. In such a niotlCy assem- 
blage discipline was of difficult enfoi cement. Sedatcntes bAd 
never been the chaiarteristic of the Giccian iacO, Ahd'v^e can 
readily believe that the sheets of Athens vindicated too dften 
their classical licentiousness A thoroughly undei gradihlte £hhie 
his been pieseived to us, where we should scarcely look lor it, 
in Gregory Nanhtizeti's beautiful oiation on Sr llasil' The lame 
attained at other pniyei pities had piecedcd Easily and his arrival 

* Codex 1 heodosioim s, lib. xir/tit ix* 1, With GotliOfud^ note. 
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at Athens was hailed with the highest expectation. Hence for 
him, and almost for him alone, the usual opening of Freshman 
life assuaged. Gregory says that he relates it as an i*.ql 
narrative. For ourselves, we doubt whether it may not excite 
to thoughts of pensivcncss rather than of amusement, as we 
recall the vivid scenes of youthful eagerness and merriment 
which long ages have consigned to the paralyzing stillness of 
death. 

Most of the youth of the university, says Gregory, wrere mad 
after the sophists (rroipirrofjLxvovcjiv) ; not only the mean and low- 
born, but some even of its noblest scholars. f The spectators 
of a race could not bo more anxious for a favourite charioteer, 
than they for the popularity of their respective professors.’ 
The Freshman had boon accustomed to discipline and subor- 
dination at Constantinople: there ho and his master set peace- 
ably to work — but awful was the reverse when lie landed at the 
Pira?us. With portmanteaus and carpet-bags (^r^w^ccro^cr/xot) 
in attendance behind, lie threaded his way towards the renowned 
Athens. And lucky was he who found some friend or fellow- 
countryman there to receive and protect him. If not, he was 
hurried away, nolens vofcns, by some bustling irresistible ‘ ton ter ’ 
for the sophists. This was a creature endeared to the professor by 
countless profitable, wheedling artifices, and teeming with soph is* 
tic bait (TTcqirrof roc. roptrrnccz). But to whatever c tonter ’ he 
yielded, he must stand the usual ordeal among the already esta- 
blished ‘ men of Athens.’ He would be accosted by an inheritor 
of the true Attikov /3XE7roy — that conc rete of impudence — with some 
crafty enigma ; and while hopelessly floundering after a solution, he 
was overwhelmed by troops of undergraduates thickening around ; 
‘then came multitudinous questions pelting upon him, some vastly 
impertinent, others a little like logic, but all designed to try his 
mettle.’ The new comer, having at length been badgered to 
satiety, was conducted in triumph through the agora, and so to 
the bath. In double file they accompanied him to the door, 
shouting and leaping like so many Bacchanals. Here he was 
ordered to stop, on pretence that the doors were bolted, when a 
terrific thumping and battery commenced. At length the door 
gave way, and bis admission was the symbol of his being a duly 
qualified member of the great academy of the world. Such was 
Undergraduate initiation to all save St. Basil — whose already bril- 
liant fame lmd procured him an exemption from the ruder portions 
of the ceremonial. 

The. fatal attachment to merely oratorical display perverted the 
whole course of education : sterling knowledge was not its object, 
but skill in captious or florid discourse; hence youths of celebrity, 
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even though grave as Basil, were always liable to interruption in 
their pursuits by teasing and frivolous argumentation’.# Athens 'con- 
tained many influences which worked injuriously on young minds'; 
and we can readily believe Gregory when he says that it was verV 
hostile to early piety. Ail the resources of Grecian art had filled 
the city with idols, and the susceptibility for such objects produced 
countless admirers and worshippers ; yet it is gratifying to find that 
he and Basil were far from being the only youths who were deeply 
imbued with higher principles. There was a society such as he 
could designate as f most temperate, peaceable, and profitable/ 
united not by the tics of family, or country, but by the great 
reality of the Christian life, congenial dispositions, and the charms 
of ennobling study. The severance of such warm friendships and 
academic pleasures is a trial of frequent recurrence, yet rarely 
has it been described with more simple beauty than in the lan- 
guage of St. Gregory : — * The day of our departure and all the 
circumstances of departure arrived — the farewell words, the 
attendance to our ship, the last messages, the lamentations, em- 
braces, tears. Nothing is so painful as for friends to be severed 
from Athens and each other (re/Aveo-Qai ). Our companions and 
some of the professors surrounded us, and entreated that we 
would desist from our design : with Basil it was ineffectual, for he 
departed; while 1, who felt cut asunder by the separation, 
speedily followed him.’ Here, then, closed (lie period of academic 
study: the world could add nothing further to the cultivation of 
Athens ; there were no foreign languages to be acquired, no foreign 
countries to be visited, rich in primeval art and historic fame. To 
that generation Greece and Rome were still living worlds : no lapse 
of time, no crash of nations, had as yet severed their identity ; what 
was not theirs was an outcast from the gifts of civilization, and be- 
yond the limits of an enlightened curiosity. 

The more promising and fortunate youth were yearly demanded 
for the service of the state. They were, drafted off into innumer- 
able public functions, but under few of the conditions that would 
qualify their hearts and minds for the proper discharge of them. 
It is not for us to enter on a field that belongs more properly to 
the great historian of the era. \Vu only touch on the bye-scenes 
of life, not on its political development ; but even in these bvo- 
scenes we can never lose sight of emperors and their edicts. 
Were our reader to turn over the Theodosian Code, and see how 
it brings home the imperial authority even to the meanest trades- 
man in the vast extent of the empire, we are persuaded he would 
instinctively revert with thankfulness to our humble citizens of 
England, secure in the wide inviolability of their prescriptive 
rights. Nothing was too great or too small to come within its 
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€aerdve ( oK patronizing apn^in^pi^ts v , Lieutenants, <o£ projdncfes 
b^iicliamber^ dcjctQi^^arphi^t^ millers, and* ten 
fliousand more, afl too at fqmitte — with their wives awl children-*^ 
frad f their appropriate niche in the imperial, repository. Nobles 
ivc reUtiquisli to tlie historian, hut a i fety notices of tho middle 
classes' inay not be unacceptable. m >» 

kf 5Vc will begin with the medical profession, as it is that of which 
We can speak most liououiably. It is gratifying* to perceive 'tli&to 
^he estimation of the Physician had been advancing for some'eem 
furies. The privileges which he enjoyed under the Greek empire 
were indeed little more than had been conferred on him by 
Augustus, but in the lapse of time they had gained increased 
confirmation and effect. Some peculiar exemptions marked the 
sense entertained of the importance and dignity of the T<s irpturQ* 
(piaTui, the theoretical teaeheis and lecturers of the healing art* 
^.inong the active practitioners first stand the A pxixrfol or Arch* 
healers: of whom those employed immediately about the court 
were not infrequently vewaided with a title of nobility — Comites 
priori ordinis. They were even honoured with senatorial dignity, 
andf that without any of the buidcns usually attendant on it; nay, 
the government of provinces was in some cases deemed compa- 
tible with their vocatiou.* Others, also termed A/j%i«T§oi, watched 
over the health of the difleient sections of the city. One such 
doctor was attached to each division of the capital. The election 
was made by his coadjutois, but must be confirmed by the em- 
peror. A salat y was paid by the prefect of the city, order 
that there might be no excuse for neglect of the poor. There 
is an odd provision, too, that in their general practice these 
ppblic officers shall only receive such fees as the convalescent 
deem merited, not those which patients offer during the alarm 
of their sickness. The system of guinea in hand had not, it 
seems, been introduced. * 

A very pleasing sketch of medical character in the fourth cen- 
tury is delivered to us by Gregory Nazianzen,f in bis Oration in 
memory of bis brother Cuesaiius. In common with other medical 
students of liis time, he had received his professional education at 
Alexandria, and under circumstances of advantage such as we fear 
our students too often forego. * Alexandria/ says Gregory, 
* seemed what it was, and is, a great manufactory of education. 
And here, what point of merit can I omit in my brother’s career? 
Who was more faithful to his instructors — who more beloved by 
his equals — who more averse from the friendship and association 

* Coiled Theotlos,, hb. xiii. ttt. iii. cap. iv. 
t Greg. Nudau, Orat. x, p, 103, Mold. 
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profoundly * investigating thfe^whoW' theory of his “art/ fie* - yet 
acquainted himself moMt'^ccul&tely with each of its practical 
branches.* Put beside all this, arithmefic^eometfy, and astro- 
nomy engaged his attention, ‘ so far/ Says Gregory, * as was pro- 
fitable ; 9 ' where it will r be observed fhai he refers, as in the case 
of tSfc Basils Ui the J perversion of these sciences to 1 astrological 
quackeries. ’ ;i Arteim*t edif cation, however deficieht in ' depth ancl 
solidity, attempted at least to bring every variety of knowledge to 
the aid of him who undertook any one of thft great profession^ 
Lucian scarcely Caricatures the spirit of his age when he announces 
that an accomplished dancer must possess all the arts and sciences 
sav# logic, and history at least from Chaos down to Cleopatra.* 
Vitruvius is hardly more hicrciful in his demands on the youthful 
architect : he, too, must hb master of all that art, and science, and 
history can unfold ; but withal, he must profit by a nice compound, 
of moral philosophy, where the utile and koncstum are to lie 
blended after the best principles of Paifcy ; and finally law, phy- ; 
sics,. and astronomy must lerid their aid to the completion of this 
architectural scaffold. f 1 But ire have digressed from C resari us, 
whose patients, no doubt; set' most estimation on his unrivalled 
diagnosis. On the completion of their education, and by a happy, 
concurrence,* he from Alexandria, iiYrd Gregory from Athens,,' 
arrived at the same time iti Constantinople; ' Here his ^kill and' 
repbtatjpn speedily raised hint ‘to "A tioble marriage and the* 
senatorial dignity. The senate interposed its influence with 
Constantine, that so valuable a person ‘might be retained in 
the city ; but affection for his aged and absent parents induced/ 
him; for *a season to quit its brilliant' prospects. After some 
interval he - returned, but the wealth which he had now ac- 
quired rendered the profits of his profession immaterial, and he 
exercised it henceforth gratuitously. From the expressions em- 
ployed, we> may suppose that fie did not confine himself to the * 
practice of his art, but farther communicated it by lecture. Named 
one of the Archiatri of the palace, lie exhibited what is to us the 
strange conjunction of a court physician and a high political 
functionary'. But in the midfet of bis honours, and of an heretical 
or apostate » court, the purity Of hit Christian profession remained^ 
unsullied. ' *With f hirn; Johan changed his tone of sarcasm and, , 
authority, while vainly attempting to embarrass his faith bv all the 
artiftce&i‘of logic. At last / in an ;J eihotion of feeling to which his 

* Lucian, De Salfalione, turn. v. p. 146, edit. Bipout 

f Vitruvius, bb. i. cfl|. vi. 
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sardonic nature was rarely stirred, lie exclaimed, in respect to 1 die 
parentage and brotherhood of C alarms and Gregory,/ O happy 
father 1 O unhappy sons!’ After the death of Julian the for- 
tunate doctor was nominated to the qumstorship of Bithynia; and 
still higher stations might have been Lis, bad bis life been pro- 
longed. On the whole it is clear that the medical profession had 
attained a far higher estimation than in the earlier periods of 
classical history. Its position seems to have been nearly what it 
is at this day in England. The main difference consisted in its 
eligibility for civil offices, which we deem incompatible with the 
prosecution of so laborious a vocation. Yet methods of t cure 
were sometimes resorted to by the faculty which we presume its 
modern representatives woidd not desire, to revive* Chrysostom 
tells us that such as had to deal with refractory patients beguiled 
them to their nauseous drugs by frequent kisses!* What, is 
worse, incantations were muttered over the fever or the sore, and 
amulets affixed to the disordered member. f Absurd as we deem 
such expedients, they vveie to# gru\e a matter for ridicule in the 
fourth century, when sufferers were importunate, friends urged 
their efficacy, and eloquent preachers assailed them, not as child’? 
play, but as the unlawful machinery of Satan. The same invalid, 
it appears, would request the prayers of the congregation on Sun- 
day, as among ourselves, and during the week have recourse to the 
silliest tricks of the old superstition. 

As the legal calling diverged into every office of government, 
and mingled in all the dealings of mankind, it was even pro- 
vided that the academical training for it should be considerably 
longer than for other professions. Elsewhere, the ordinary 
course, as we have seen, closed on a student's attaining his 
twentieth year, but it was not supposed that any one could have 
imbibed all the learning of Bervius till five more years had super- 
vened.;!; This same Beiytns, the Beyrout of Commodore Napier, 
and the metropolis of ancient law, was only a provincial town, and 
so far subordinate to Tyre, the capital of the district of Phrenice. 
It abounded not only in law, but also in merchandize, as innume- 
rable traders were attracted thither by the fame and plenty of the 
'Tyrian purple. Still more ominously it had been the favourite 
scene of gladiatorial shows. § Strange — that incipient law should 
so early have steeled itself to cruelty and death, and rehearsed its 
destined functions amongst the pains and callousness of mankind. 
Constantine desired to soften the legal heart, even from its cradle, 

* Chrysost. ad Vop. Antioch, liomil. iii. tom. ii. p. 50, , ,,, 

f Idem. Advenns Jndaens, liomil. viii. tom. i. 838. 1 

! Codex Theodos., lib. xi. tit. i. xix. GothofieijJ^l note* ‘ § Idem, lib. xv. tit. xii. 
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and- lienee Uis celebrated edict against such exhibitions was first 
promulgated at Berytus. That decree was not to be slighted* 
and henceforth the humanized Templars could only solace their 
hours of leisure with the circus and the theatre. Linder such 
numerous patronage, these resorts soon obtained high celebrity 
in the Syrian world. But the students of Berytus minded other 
things as well as their Epsom and Tag] ion i. -An old writer 
calls it a city *valde delitiosa/ and says that in its lecture- 
rooms all the causes celebres of the Roman world were revived 
and elucidated with the happiest skill and effect. Hence learned 
practitioners were despatched to act as assessors to the rulers 
of provinces, and this was one of the main employments into 
which the innumerable advocates were draughted : for these 
rulers, like some governors of our foreign settlements, were taken 
indiscriminately from any preceding station, and being ignorant 
of the law which they were called to administer, would have 
been helpless but for the directing subordinate at their elbow. 
Natives of the province were incapable of the office, and 
Berytus Was the copious source whence all these rills of law were 
derived. 

In a.». 333 Constantine issued the following proclamation : — 

* We need a great number of architects, and we have them 
not; therefore, let your Sublimity (the Ruler of the Province of 
Africa) excite to the study youths about eighteen years of age, 
who have tasted a liberal education.’ The date of this edict 
indicates the earnestness with which Constantine watched over 
his riSing capital, and provided for its equipment with every 
professional advantage. The inducements which it offers are, 
that ' they and their parents shall be exempt fiom the burdens to 
which they are otherwise liable, and a competent salary shall be 
given to their teachers.* * This was followed by enactments, from 
himself and Constantius, granting personal immunities to every 
class of engineers, surveyors, builders, and mechanics. As the 
works of the city were in progress for many year*, and must have 
employed a very numerous population, important effects could not 
fail to result on the morals and habits of the place. 

The classes on whom we have made these cursory notes consti- 
tuted a large proportion of the middle ranks of the lay community. 
It would be interesting if we could discriminate the varieties of 
character which distinguished them from those born to wealth 
and high rank ; but it is rather to be feared that they were ever 
aiming at an assimilation not worthy of attainment, seldom attained, 
and implying a miserable fret of tcmpei — the standing curse of 
v 1 1 5 ■“ 

* Codex Theodoe., lib. xiii. tit. iv. i. ii. iii., with Gulhoried’s notr*. 
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iibteatomnk^ Tliejiehave bccujday^jyhcii ; the ;) gV(^t # ipiA4.1 e 
ioldss pf sEn^landr lived tyi thi a the simpjipity ; fi>j: >ylpivh .£*qyjdW e 
deigned dt$>‘*etqwopria. pelle quievit ; T bt4 may we, nqt, ^prqhpnd 
among • ourselves what occurred at. Constantinople, /tfig^arrivpljpl 
‘a period when such acquiescence will heexqhange^ fqr ( ?au ,qn j- 
verkni- mimicry of wealth and nobility ,?-r-r. , Ut *, f . 

5 '■* ^ »». . -i— .* Fulgcnte trahit canstricfcos gloria cutma d isr 

Non minus ignotos gencrosis.’ ^ - ».»-j 

- But Are must consider for a moment, the :caso of a ytwng 
citizen just returned from his university > education, -and starting ip 
life in that great metropolis; What shall -he <lo first?; 6 Marry/ 
says , St.' Chrysostom. *• Heaven forbid ! ’ ejaculate the fathers and 
mothers of England, But the saint, in the slate of < that age* had 
'many weighty arguments to urge for liis advice. >. r * As -soon as 
your son' lias grown up, before he enters the army* :or any other 
profession, take measures for his marriage. If he sees that , you 
mean speedily to provide him with a wife, he rnay remain within 
‘the bounds of mortality ; but if lie finds you bent on waiting till he 

* ran maintain a handsome establishment, he despairs of marriage 
’tond virtue. He 1 must wait, you reply, till lie has gained a standing 

* in life, and becomes known ! - And so you have no regard. for his 
spiritual welfare* but consign > it . to destruction in your ^pitiable 
subjection to the tyranny of wealth.’ * We will not touch. on the 

Amoral suggestions of; die saint; but the fact is, that early marriages 
and 'redundant population were not among the anxieties with 

* which* ’the economists, of those da)s had to contend;. rSo.far 
’Trent a numerous family, being dreaded, it was. Mill encouraged 
^ by thd 1 favour of the old Homan Jaws. Constantine had,, given 
•’them liis sanction by a decree, a. d. cl 24, if by which a father of 

five children was exempted from all personal service • to dbft state; 
’ provided he would give mie of his sons in its behalf.-, t>I ISfcxfe came 
, Julian with a wonderfuL law, which will defy , the. Malthusian** 
of all generations. Let a man be father to thirteen,., and, .then 
farewell to trouble. ‘ No more shall he be summoned 1 jto the 
> Curia: let liim henceforth enjoy the most honourable repose 
(tionoratissima quiete donetur)/ J- This law throws Gothofredus 
*'ihto violent indignation : Why should the begetting, of thirteen 
"children secure to any man this halcyon tranquillity? I » .Constan- 
i'tine had been most anxious to have his capital frequented. He 
summoned senators from Rome, and if we - may attach a, specific 
'sense' to Eusebius's vague expression* he drained other cities in its 
1 behalf,* dcdicatur pome omnium urbium nuditata’ H > Ataby^.t its 

* CluyBigsr* inEpisf. 1 adThcsaal,, cap. iv. liomlLv. Idem, in Matthaeum, homil. 
lix.tom. vii. 6S0. ? 

f Codex Theories., lib. xii. tit, xvii. i. Id^ip, ,lii>,.xjj t dt. *• sec * lv* 
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'pbptilhtioh' hetdr became conridetablewhen 5 compared with the 
/old Hbmd, oi* London, or even Paris. 1 By far the larger partof 
tb^' inhabitants were Christians, and these were not estimated by 
’St/ Chrysostom at: more than One hundred thousand.*’ No wonder 
thdn* fh&t' even the emperors who 'patronised the rising system of 
monastic seclusion, perceived the prudence of enoouraging those 
who remained in the aotive world, to attend to the cares of mar- 
riage and offspring. 

But let ns hear the great preacher on paients who were willing 
♦tliaU their sons should marry. * ‘ Vou are not anxious,’ says (Jbr\- 
sostoWi , ‘for the virtue of jour son. but for his wealth. Vet 
beware!* hven • without a dowiy women abound with pride, 
’and are pnfthe to tarn glory ; but with such an accession, how aie 
thev to b£ borne ? The object of marnage is not to (ill our Utilises 
with war and battle (noKcu^v xai v~x%hs ) — mul >et how many, alter 
Tonrraetiug uch alliances, have daily quarrels over their table! 
Vour own seivants too indulge in very tree remarks on theiortuues 
of master a«<l mistress : — “ Look at hini ; lie was a beggar once, w Hh 
scarcely a rag to cover him ; he and his parents were the scum of 
the earth ; my mistress lias all the money.” Though you hear 
this, it does not affect you, because you have not the soul of a 
geritHiimii. I (concludes the primate) would lather ho a pauper 
thousand times over than bn enriched bv a wife.* A few other 
remarks too are of general application. * Husband and wife must 
•not be quick in suspecting each other/. 1 It is very true that ho 
spends all the day with Ins friends, and only comes home at a late 
horn* [fpt. an early one : if she be wise, she will not notice it ; but 
'if she does,* he must not resent her complaints/ Again, ‘ Husband 
and wife should by no means intrude on each other s province in 
the management of the servants. She must have the whole sway 
>of the maids, and he of the men/ f But sometimes untoward 
•scenes would occur, against which it was difficult to provide.^ 
♦The saint gives us this specimen of a curtail i-lecturc—imc worthy 
♦of Mrs. Caudle: — 'Look at neighbour So and So! — (o SciVa 
ratrmos xiti tx Tawciv£v)--'he is a low iellow, anil his parents wore 
hobodies. But he is ready lor any thing, and bustles about the 
* world, and 1ms made his fortune. That is the reason that his 
Wife is Covered with gold, and drives white mules to her carriage, 
J imd goes whore she likes, with neat handmaidens, ami troops of 
fcunbehs in 1 her train. And you, you coward, you poltroon, 
x&t you sleepy* hunks > you crouch in your cellw-oh! un- 

happy Woman th&t 1 am ! 91 ‘A wife/ says (lie saint, * should not 

* Chrysostom, in Acta Aposlnlorum, homil. xi. lorn. ?x. 1(IR. 
f Q udles duccmlae amt Uxuios, m. tom. ui. 261. 
j lll&n, in EiiWt.ad Eplies., cap. v. homil. xx. torn xi. 175. 
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speak thus ; yet if she persists, her husband must not beat her, 
but smooth her down, considering that she is rather flustered.* 

With these and many other Archiepiscopal precepts for his 
guidance, a young man might think of marrying. The next 
difficulty to he got over respects a house. A residence fit for a 
gentleman must not stand in a row. It must be a rus in urbe 
— furnished with a peristyle or cloister, with a fountain playing 
in the midst, and the area should be planted with delicate 
shrubs and flowers waving in the wind. Here and there, too, 
the eye must be attracted by vistas terminating in some rich 
monument of ancient art.* In a respectable house!, the lofty 
chambers must be supported by pillars and pilasters, dazzling with 
gilded capitals, the walls inlaid with marble, the floors variegated 
with tessclatcd pavements. Hut we need not dwell on such things 
— for it does not appear that as to them there was much difference 
between Constantinople and the elder seats of Greek and Roman 
luxury. The display of gold and silver seems, however, to have 
been quite enormous, and one application of the precious metals 
stirs especially the wrath of St. Chrysostom. This is the fashion 
of the silver which we may suppose he could not inspect 

the shops in the Agora without being aware of, and on which he 
descants with a freedom to modern ears somewhat astounding : — 
* I sec that you arc aghast at iny reproof, and aghast you ought 
to be. It is indecency, and inhumanity, and barbarity. I 
fear that in the process of their madness, women will become 
monsters. Yes, if it were not for shame, they would have their 
hair, tlieir lips, their eyebrows of gold. Alas, that they cannot 
imitate the king of Persia’s heard, and have such an appendage 
decked with gold leaf. I tell you, if )ou persist in such conduct, 
I will drive you from the sacred threshold.' + — To ascend a little 
from these delicate minutiae — the few that were book fanciers 
prided themselves on the fine texture of the paper, J the beauty of 
the letters, and the golden illuminations. The happy invention 
of illustrated biblcs and prayer-books must be ascribed to Con- 
stantinople. 

Though their rooms were crammed with objects of show 
and virtu , the gentry were not addicted to much private gaiety. 
Their passion was for the circus and the hippodrome, and a 
shpwy ride through the agora. I udecd, company at home must 
have been a very dull affair when the younger branches were 


* A long list of statues at Constantinople has been collected by Heyne in the 
eleventh volume of the ‘ Com mentation es Goff ingenses,’ p. 3, but it gives httle more 
than the names. 

f Chrysost. in Kpist. ad Culo.vs., cap. iii. hoinil. vii. tom. xi. 435, 
j Chrysost. in Joaunem, liomil, xxxii. tom. viii. p. 210. 
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ftopri ft Ai apd^ eld^r had few of those apcpm- 
plishmpnte t ibat sweeten modern society; the ladies neither sang ' 
^r^PWedw^ttd .ihe day ^had, long passed away since music \ya £ ' 
i^i^pen^ajjle in the pdfccation of a Grecian gentleman. It is 
douljtlos^ on this account that we hear little of private entortain- 
ments, except in the shape of dinners — aiul here, no doubt, was 
an., ample field, on which, with unbroken leisure, long purses, 
and inventive genius, they expatiated without restraint. The 
Byzantines of an elder day had fed like gluttons; all that they 
ate was steeped in wormwood, or smelled of salt water and 
garlic. According to Diphilus,'* they devoured such quantities 
oi young tunnies, that their whole frame well nigh becalm? gluti- 
i urns, ajiid it was thought that they would have been absorbed in 
mucilage. In the same days of barbarity they had been given to 
tipple at taverns, and iiad even conupted their neighbours, the 
blind but temperate Chalcedoniaus, till they were transformed 
into a city of drunkards. But intellect at length marched to the 
East; and though the Constantinopolitans might have retained to 
the last a secret fondness for the tavern and its hostess, it was but 
the ‘ V eteris vestigia f lamina?,’ smouldering among the very embers 
of the populace. The upper classes were luxurious. — shamefully 
so, but. pot so much from grossness of appetite as from a passion 
for display , , We have not room at present for partic ulars of their 
dpi pnosophism : but the? Editors of Atlienmiis, and of the Roman 
•Satirist^, hav;e not drawn cm the fathers of the Greek Church as 
they, pught to have done. 

Was, ther<r any .resemblance between the Amphitryon who took 
l)is,lps^icpiable promenade in the porticoes of the baths of Zeuxip- 
pu^ ppd him .who is listless at Cheltenham or earnest in Pall 
Qur Readers will reply in the negative if they look only 
op opf^r mar). The fashion as well as the material of his 
dtptfung defies comparison with ours. When the weather was hot, 
bp .would not venture out but in silks ; if wet and dirty, he did 
not appear at all, except in his carriage, in which he sat rather 
in the style of a newly-elected Lord Mayor 'than like a private 
gentleman. They did not like the word — and yet very much c?x- 
emplified the thing which their forefathers called— /3avay£ri«. « The 
iponeyed.mau,’ says Chrysostom, ‘ knits his brow, and sits forward 
in the, carriage, and seems to touch the clouds in his transported 
fancy. . When mounted on horseback, troops of lictors clear his 
way through the agora, as though lie would put all the street to 
flight. No wolf or lion is so unsociable; he will haunt with his 
kind, but the rich disciple makes a desert before him.* A master 


* A pud Aihen*um, Jib. iv. cap. *x. tom. ii. p. 21, Schwdghueuser. 
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^qld, ,po * morq Appear in.«)>Ublie >yithout his staves ■> than a- lady 
jWMhquk tape mules. 1 1 he put his head out of doors ho would 
he* {jeered, back again, unless his retinue supported ( him; A 
gilded bridlcf hung on his horse’s neck# a gilded livery bedizened 
the, servants; his own nttiie was all golden, even to the girdle 
and the shoes. This matter of shoes must not be too cursorily 
despatched ; of all matters of display it was what an ancient beau 
could least readily surrender; indeed, it was a taste indigenous in 
the Grecian character,.}; and such as philosophois and archlnshopfe 
assailed with equal ini potency. It had captivated the subtlest of 
politicians § and the profouudest of savants. Aristotle was not 
less studious of his shoes than his wig; and why should aline 
gentleman of the fourth century be truculently criticised ? 

No, ChrysObtoui should have spared the shoes, but forbearance 
Was not hi* attribute. Imagine our venerated Diocesan thus ha* 
xangumg from the C hapel Royal. We say it not to raises men uncut 
at one so eminent as Chrysostom, but to draw attention to the 
altered forms of the world. ‘ Come, then, let us sift the matter 
and see iLs enormity When jnu sew oil your shoes those silken 
threads winch you ought note\en to weate into your mantles, what 
ijdicule does it not desene? Ships arc built, lowers and steers* 
uien coll cctecl. sails unlurled, and ocean furrowed; wife, children, 
country are abandoned, and the soul of the merchant hazarded to the 
waves— and. all that you may get these silken threads and benutiiy 
that upper leatbei 1 How can lie have hca\enly ideas who is nice 
about* the texture of the silk, the delicacy of its colour, the ivy 
tint which results fioni the due disposition of the threads? N 6, 
his soul is for c\er in the mire, while he goes on tiptoe through 
the agora, lie begets to himself sorrow aud despair, lest in 
winter he slip into the mud, and in summer shuffle in the dust. 
Oli ! my friend, how canst thou be so troubled about thy shoes ?— 
Learn their true utility. Shoes were designed for trampling on 
the filth and unseemliness of the pavement; if this will not 
suffice thee, take thorn up and bang them round thy neck, or 
Stick thorn on thy licad.*l| 

They w’ere as superstitious os Dr. Johnson about setting the 
right loot foremost, and also the right shoe. ‘That wretch of 
a stave when he put on my shoes gave me the left one first — 
Heaven avert mischief — and when 1 came out of doors I put the 
lett foot first ! Here is misfortune brewing; and when I got into 


* Chrysost.* Joannetn, Ixxx. (om. viii. 514, 515. 

t Mem iti Pad! mum, xlviii. tom. v. 627. 

X tSee Plato's. PhoeUo, ix., cum notis Stall baum. , 

§ Si'O Athenaeum, lib. xu. cap. xlvii. 

|| ('Inysust. ju Mdffl);rtmi, humil, xlix. tom. vii, 571 ; 
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the' street? my Tight bye win^cb^Ishrdl pay<for it 
^besideSs, a donkey brayedv a cook? cr &wj somebody sheb^d^aVtfl 
the first person I saw had only one eye and whs lame; ' 

Worstj ef all, I met one -of the religious sisterhood 
there is^nothing coining in to-day. 1 wish I had met u frailer 
sister (nopvri); then; indeed, would gain betide me, arid l Shohld 
make cent, per cent.’ *1 see/ cries ihe preacher, ‘ how you croubh 
for shame,- and beat your foreheads, and creep into the earth", 
but be ye not ashamed at my words,* but at your own deeds: ’* To 
avert these dangers of the road, you bind your head and fibet with 
charms and amulets, and' the names of rivers , and the great 
Alexander's hrafeen coins ! Ve who are the disciples of the Cto$s 
seek your preservation from the likeness of a (jentile king ! 9 * • 

' The construction of the carriage was an indication of the rank 
of its possessor. Theodosius adopted this matter among his im- 
perial cares. He directs y that the Jlonorati , i.c. functionaries on 
the expiration of their office, whether civil or military, shall in ge- 
neral continue to use the carriage proper to their station — the two*- 
horsed Curruca — within the city — sacratissimi nominis — the name 
of Constantine. It was probably one with four wheels, and co- 
vered^ — a modern improvement on the ancient Rhcda. Those who 
were ostentatiously disposed made it as conspicuous as possible by 
its height; yet it was but an ineffectual attempt to distend it to the 
honours and dimensions of the Carpentuin. This was a distinc- 
tion with which all ex-ministers must dispense. Tt was confined 
to the emperor and a few of the highest actual dignitaries of office. 
That of Constantine was covered with gold and radiant with 
gems, and inferior ones were inlaid with gold and silver. Being 
of a very grand and towering aspect, it was considered too elating 
for women ; no head but that of the empress was strong enough 
to bear it, and she was equal to four horses along with it — a pri- 
vilege inadmissible for any other class of carriage in the streets of 
Constantinople. 

And for what all this limitless profusion of display? The 
emperors had already learned to seclude themselves for the riift&l 
part in more than Asiatic pomp, nor did they offer the attractions 
and emulation of what moderns call a court. The opulent wetfe 
extravagant for the mere sake of show ; and it is one of the unfor- 
tunate attendants on despotic governments that the wealth of their 
nobility is not applied as an instrument of power or influence, but 
absorbed in mere ostentation. Where there is no subdivision of 
power this becomes the only channel that great wealth finds for its 

* Chrysost. ad Ilium inandos Catechesis, id. turn. ii. 287 ; and in Kpist. ad Kplies., 
cap. iv. homil. xii. lom. xi. 108. 

f Codex Theod*, lib. xiv. tit. xii. lex i. 
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disbursement : or if the disposition, prompt to more exciting pur- , 
suite, a resource is found at the race-course or the gaming-table. . 
To the latter it does not appear that the Constantinopalitans were 
particularly addicted. Dice and drafts might be found in most 
houses, but rather to beguile the time than from the genuine love 
of gambling.* They preferred sitting in the agora, that paradise 
of ancient Greeks, in the tranquil enjoyment of their delicious 
climate, and in such conversation as the day afforded. The duties 
of the bath, to be sure, cost some time; those vulgar persons who , 
had none of their own were obliged to go out in search of it — -but 
they hastened home immediately afterwards and enjoyed its full 
effects by some hours of tranquil repose. Indeed this pursuit 
must have consumed a good part of the day, for all persons, not 
in the station of a bishop, reckoned two baths per diem an allow- 
able gratification. Even Sisiuius, the Novatiau or Puvitau bishop, 
rebuked the cavil that he indulged in it too much by stating 
that he limited himself to twice only.f 

Gibbon has told us enough about the Byzantine Ilippodromists 
and their furious passions. It is thus that Greg. Naznuizen com- , 
pares them with the auditors of the sophists : 6 The attendants at the 
circus arc* not more earnest than they. There men leap and shout, 
and east dust into the sky ; while on their seats they drive; the 
chariot, they beat the air, they ply their quivering fingers like a Jash, , 
to turn their horses from side to side, though really incapable of 
anything. And who are they that act thus ? The poor and the 
destitute — men who have not provision for a day/ Poverty, busi- 
ness, and duty were alike arrested by the surpassing claims of the 
hippodrome. ( Thither says Chrysostom, J ( the whole city re- 
moves; and dwellings and agora are evacuated for the frantic ex-, 
lu bit ion. Not the hippodrome only, but houses, garrets, roofs,, 
and hnnginghills are all preoccupied. No infirmity represses the, 
insatiable passion, but aged men, in dishonour of their bcamiess,, 
rush thither more impetuously than youths in their prime. When 
attending our churches they grow sick, and weary, and listless;, 
they complain there is no room, that they are suffocated, and 
the like; but in the hippodrome they bear to be trampled on 
and pushed and squeezed with intolerably violence ; yes, in the 
midst of ten thousand worse annoyances they luxuriate as though 
upon a grassy lawn.’ It had no roof — apparently not even an 
awning ; yet when the rain was driving in torrents and the wind 
beating in their faces, or the sun blazing over their heads, they 
stood in the same wild eagerness the greater part of the day, 

* ChrvAO'rt. iu Joamiem, homil. xxxii. lorn. viii. p. 217.* 

f Sozomeu, lib. viii. cap. i. 

j Cliryaost,, Ue Anna, serm, iv. fam. iv. &U5, 
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careless of its inclemency or the long journey which many had 
made to reach the spot. But even this was aggravated by the 
season at which the celebration occurred ; it was not enough to 
violate the solemnity of Lent — even the sacred day of our Lord’s 
Crucifixion was profaned by this madness. * Is it to be borne, is 
it to be endured V cries the impassioned preacher — ‘ Some have left 
our assemblies to-day and been so frantic as to fill the whole city 
with shouting and uproar and laughter — that laughter that shall he 
turned into mourning. In the interior of my house I heard the 
shout break forth, and suffered more anguish than the storm-tossed 
mariner — more terribly did this tempest light on me, while nobles 
were applauding from high places, and the populace urging the 
drivers from below. This, in the city of Apostles, the city which 
boasts of St. Andrew for its doctor, — this, in a multitude of Christ’s 
disciples, — this on the day when your Lord was crucified for the 
world, when such a 'victim was bleeding and Paradise was opening, 
and the curse was ceasing, and sin was vanishing, and the inter- 
minable war was being pacified, and reconciliation was in progress 
between God and man, and all things were resuming their original 
brightness !’ That nothing might be wanting to complete the 
impiety, the next day was diversified by theatrical shows ; * a transi- 
tion from the smoko to the fire, and to a gulf still deeper than 
before. Y ou see the actresses come forth with gold embroidered 
robes, with effeminate and wanton step, and meretricious songs 
aud equivocal expressions, and you press forward and imbibe it 
all!'* So ended the Lent of Constantinople a.i>. 3 l J9. It aster 
Sunday was ushered in by fresh entertainments at the hippodrome — 
but it was a fatal occasion ; an officer in the service of the Praetor, 
whose house was already decked for his marriage cm the follow- 
ing day, participated in the games ; the rival charioteers overtook 
him before he could escape, and in a moment his head and limbs 
were dissevered from the body. In the midst of wailing women 
the mutilated corpse was conveyed to the newly prepared abode, 
and the agora resounded with lamentations. 

Equal in public estimation with the hippodrome was the 
theatre; but it w T as not appropriated exclusively to dramatic 
entertainments: musicians, wrestlers, even orators, enjoyed it as 
the field of their exhibition, f In the proper office of the theatre 
there is reason to suppose that the national taste had totally de- 
generated : they still spoke the language aud possessed the Works 
of its highest masters, but the faculty for enjoying them was gone. 
The stage; was usurped by gaudy courtesans, who occasionally, 

* Chrysoat., Contra Ludos et Tlieatra, tom. vi. 315. Idem in Him!, rater meu 4 ?, 
torn. xij. 529. 

f Cliryaost. in Jounnem, homil. i, tom, viii. pp. 1, 2. 
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v^ripd the seduc tiou by appearing in punt nqtvraftbu&y 
{pe pjays *pnd sopgs were^ worthy of the actresses; they tiji net! 
op potipljg hut illicit intrigues, anil a favourite catastrophe w as 
kfl#jj[ijig r Ihc oxcjiostia presented evoiy variety of jugjglev. 
Constantine had abolished the gladiatorial shims, and the J^epatio 
had npt thriven cqqilly when its sangumaiy irwjl was withdiawn, 
tm* wild beasts weie letamed, but less adopted, though impel lal 
edicts still piovidcd foi the supply ol % the faithful city. ^Tly; 
jungles f of the Buphi lies were still ill «xii\ect of their inhabitants 
to replenish the dens and amp^hitheatics of t}ie cinpne, but the 
alteied disposition of the eiti^pns Was cpiuc ed even in the tiqit- 
meid ol then annuals, an^l tame lions hul become liioie accept- 
able thqn wild opes Founeily the numeious cities on then 
route had been seiioush aggrieved bv the expenditure,, icq pued 
foi then ti uisnussion Tlnee 01 foui months hid been spent m 
n Single halt , hut this was limited by the younger Thfcoddsilis 
%ho forbade then being detained nioic than a week m one place 
The AgOTft (dU mtny an angiy pige oi St Chi>x<wtorn 
Nothing* was 1 expectable that had not figured on this Ghmidc 
T*lace It was a hole-and-corner business that did not appeu m 
•the Agora 'Ihero the idleis sunned, 01 pooled, 01 tested them- 
selves, and scanned with equal complacency the marmgo pro- 
cession of One ft lend, and r the f uncial grandeur of a noth < r , J an 
exhibition ottmnblei^ oi jugglers, 01 the match of a minimal 
rtftlended bymyirads of labble to the place of execution The 
iotingfefs hud much amusement ftoin the placards, among which 
those about lunaway slaves appeir to line been the most nu- 
merous But var> what might, thcic was one most offensive 
object which the agoi i could alwavs exhibit — at least whenever: 
St Otntysostom had occasion to pass tlnough it Tins was a 
tiOop of lieietics *"Vou shall not lull to dcsoy them, strung m 
knots heic and there, m close discourse, full of nralice and ma- 
chination, very smooth-tongued yet with knitted blows Besides, 
they are invincibly yellow -\isaged (wi^tvov p^ovoi to %po*iJux) : they 
inherit it fiom their unhappy leader (Tmnoinius) , and all the 
drtigs of the pharmacopoeia could not 1 educe them to a salutary 
‘hue/ § 

We must now close our portfolio. We hope we have taxed it 
feufiicientlv to satisfy out lay leaders that some amusement as well 
instruction nny be gathered fiom the Bvzantinc fathers 

* ( In } $ost in Ci iat 1 ad Thtssal , <ap. n, homit. vi tom. xi 538. 
f Volivx Tn^otl , Hb. x\ fit x» te* ii , with Grtfholml * note. 

\ <rtipvrt)bt , tom. n. p. ^31 , I>* LXrusuk, Mabtyri 
) Htttoiia cltbiobtit.*, tom. m. ftlf, \ 4 lesmj 9 . 
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VaHori of l he People: a Letter to the Lord Bisftop ofStfDtbbifV. 
Jty WaffetfLVrquhar Hook, D.D.‘ London, 18 16, fclftidlV. 

2. Mihfutte erf ' Committee of Coiindl of s Education. 1840-11 
1814- . 

3. ' Education of thh Poor in Enaland and Unrobe! T»v Jos^bA 
Kay. Loudon, J81(V. 

4. A Letter to the Rev. IP. F. Hook . By the Rev. Rich'aid Bur- 
gess. London, 18 f6. 

5. Speech of IP. Ewart, Esq., RT. P., on moving Resolutions in 
favour of Education, fat g l7» IS 10. 

0. Leber to J. P. Kay Shut tie worth, Esq., upon Dr. I look's Plan 
for the Education of the People . By the Rev. W. Harness 
(Not published.) 1 * 

A LL things have tlicir time. In the present abeyance-— in tills 
’**•' disruption, or contusion at least, of parties, some ot those greitf; 
social questions which involve the national character/ — wet go 
huther, but in no spirit of gloomy vaticination — -the national exis- 
tent e, may meet with more calm and dispassionate discussion. Ip 
the mamiestoof the new Minister the state of public education has 
been placed in the front rank, as one of the primary considerations 
which must occupy his ( Jovernmeu t. The rapidity with which the 
Letter oi J )r. Hook has circulated through the country., its stunning 
effect on some, who had supposed that the whole w eight of J)r. 
.1 look’s authority was on tlioir own side, but who retain nevertheless 
the most profound confidence in his honesty of purpose; the un- 
expected satisfaction oi others, who, like ourselves, haul long since 
arrived, through less expei jeiioo it may be, and with less sacrifice 
<01 opinion, at the same point; the general excitement which this 
.pamphlet has piodurcd m all quarteis — announce the inevitable 
reopening of the whole question in all its momentous .bearings. 
The debate must be renewed, and renewed with even incrqqfrmg 
earnestness, though, we trust, on each side with uioi<? candour 
and ies$ violence. We must prepaie ourselves for the whole arj*4y 
of educational statistics iiom Prussia, and Holland, and. Fiafteq, 
and the United States; our own desks will be one vvi Idem ess ,^f 
pamphlets (they have already begun to teem aiflund us) ; members 
of parliament will have to groan under (be weight of petitions qpd 
couutcrpetiuons, which will be heaped up in ponderous sl^mUgr 
on the more capacious tables of both Houses. 

We disguise not the difficulty of the question : t it is pqe which 
nothing but monarchical br democratic despotism has as yet brought 
to an issue. fA till countries under constitutional government it 
keeps up, if not an open feud^at least a deep murmur of resistance, 
w)nch only wants strength to come to cfircct collision. In Fiance, 
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indeed, U is the higher, the secondary education, which is the 
chief subject of fierce dispute between the Ultra-montane Church- 
men arid the University ; but even as to the humblest village schools 
there is a constant feud on llic same principle. In Belgium the 
education of the people has already been the rock on which 
more than one ministry has suffered shipwreck. Here, as 
the principles of difference are so much more profoundly rooted 
in the better as well as the worse part of our nature ; where 
our jealousies are grounded, or at least appear to be grounded, 
on strong religious convictions; where so many of us are com- 
mitted in the strife, and have persuaded ourselves* by our terror 
of that misused and misunderstood word — expediency — that 
it would be a dereliction of all truth, honour, consistency, faith, 
even of charity, to )ield one foot of our ground; where few 
stand alone, but almost all have the countenance and support of 
some powerful sect or body, which it were cowardice and social 
treason to abandon— here it might seem utterly hopeless to inter- 
pose in a tranquil, moderating tone, or to think we can avoid that 
fate which usually attends those who, at the wrong time, attempt 
the work of reconciliation, to be repudiated with equal indignation 
by the adverse parties. Vet, besides our strong faith in the good 
sense of the English people, we imagine that w e hear the faint as 
yet, but deepening, augury of better things. There seems to be 
such a gradual, and even unconscious approximation in men of 
such opposite sentiments ; we begin to understand each other so 
much better ; the wise and moderate, and even the zealous on all 
sides, seem to have gathered so much experience ; points which 
appeared of such vital importance, have been so quietly and easily 
dropped; the practice of education has so much changed, tacitly 
and by common consent, in the best regulated schools; there lias 
appeared, on examination, so much unanimity in the desire to give 
a religious education to the peoples,* \et so much more difficulty 
than was at first supposed, as to what is the best and most effec- 
tive manner of teaching religion to children; there has grown up 
so sober and wide-spread a conviction, that reading religious les- 
sons and learning by heart religious fonnularies does not neces- 
sarily either impart religious knowledge, or infuse religious habits, 
or foster religious feelings — that we cannot but think that, in 
regard to this infinitely momentous question, any bold but tempe- 

* * ’i heir LoTd»lii]f8 are strongly of opinion that do plan of education ought to be en- 
couraged m 'which intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of the 
thoughts ami habits of the children by the doctrines and precepts of revealed religion.* 
This axiom, contained in the first instructions issued by the Committee of Privy 
Council to its inspectors (August, 1840), and acted upon, we are persuaded, with 
equal sincerity by that Committee under all its successive presidents, was of. Course 
overlooked, or viewed with mistrust, in the first access of alarm and suspicion at the 
formation of a new Lay Hoard of Education, 
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rate Administration will find far less obstinate prejudice to 
encounter, be watched with less suspicion* and command much 
more general respect, if not cordial co-operation, than hereto- 
fore. At all events, we avow ourselves to shrink from the fearful 
responsibility of arresting the course of national education under 
any auspices ; we will deliver our souls from this awful weight ; 
and we solemnly remind every one — Tory, or Conservative, or 
Whig, or Radical; Economist or Anti-Economist — Church* 
man or Dissenter — that if by any one act, by any one vote 
in Parliament, by any suffrage on the hustings, by any rash 
language in public journals, by any inconsiderate petition, by any 
party, or class, or rank, or sectarian jealousy — they unnecessarily 
impede any government whatever in the amicable advance- 
ment of this work ; if they act otherwise than under the most 
grave,, deliberate, well-advised, and dispassionate convictions; 
if they are not prepared to make the most generous self-sacrifice 
of - all which is not Christian principle — not what passion may 
dignify by that sacred .name, but what asserts and proves itself 
to the enlightened conscience as such ; — if it be not Christianity 
in its vital, absolute essence which is at stake — then they are guilty 
of imperilling the life of the nation without due cause — at least, 
of not doing their bounrien endeavour to avert that death of 
anarchy and ruin which may await, if we be not wise in time, this 
most glorious, this most wonderful people of England. 

Yet are we no Utopians in the effects of education. VVe ex- 
pect no universal lull of human passion ; we dream not of habits 
of prudence, temperance, social order, pervading, with the most 
perfect machinery of public instruction, the whole nujss of the 
community. We do not imagine that those refining and human- 
izing influences, which are so partially effective on the higher 
orders, will be of talismanic power, and soothe to unbroken 
slumber the more excitable energies of the lower'. Men pass 
through Eton and Westminster, and Rugby, and even Oxford 
and Cambridge — men of the best families, and whose parents 
have lavished on their training as much wealth as would main- 
tain schools for hundreds of poor children — and yet come forth 
(we speait not of those strange anomalies and eccentricities df 
character found in all orders, and to be provided against by no 
rule) hide-bound in impenetrable ignorance, having acquired no 
language but their own, and that imperfectly ; tlieir knowledge 
of natural history confined to that of the horse and the dog — 
useful knowledge enough in its way, and not without advan- 
tage in sharpening the faculties, but yet a miserable stock for 
an English gentleman ; their knowledge of their own history 
and (fiat of other countries, even of the history of tlieir religion, 

not 
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»pt 4a extensive perhaps as that of a welbtaught nationabs^hool 
child* A*ul the pains which have been taken with theirfnortd 
and social, have been seemingly as < utterly wasted as thofcfe'bc* 
stowed on their intellectual, culture. Those who talk or write 
too magnificently about the transmuting power of education, 
its infallible cure for all social and political diseases, are as inju- 
dicious and as injurious to their own cause as those who question 
its . beneficial power, and its inestimable blessings to those who will 
receive it ; its undeniable effect as a corrective and a palliative 
of many social evils; as a sedative against political disquiet; as 
a privilege, from which it is envious malignity to exclude any class 
of our fellow men ; as a right, which it is not for us to withhold 
because it may be abused by some, or neglected by others. The 
best popular education will not briug up all mankind to one level^j 
(God forbid that it should !) A flat intellectual plain, like that to 
which the Jesuit system aspired to raise, and had well-nigh suc- 
ceeded in raising, the higher education of Europe, above which 
no genius was allowed to aspire, no bold incpiirv to soar, no 
daring poetry to wing its flight, would be, if it were possible, so 
fatal to the true mental life of the country, that we had almost as 
willingly grovel on in our present low and stagnant condition. 
The object of sound popular education is far more humble, and 
more practicable ; to make good, prudent, domestic, religious 
citizens ; labourers worthy of, but contented with, their hire ; arti- 
sans provident as well as skilful ; conscious that they have minds 
to cultivate, moral beings to discipline, souls to save, not merely 
appetites to gratify, ami sensual passions to glut, and bodies to 
consign to a premature, perhaps, and self-dug grave. It will keep 
down, it will overlay no natural, no heaven-born genius ; it \viU x 
lioave quite difficulty enough to strengthen, and sharpen, and nerve, 
by constant atjverse and depressing influences, the minds of those 
great discoverers and teachers of mankind who have from time 
to time forced tlieir way from the lowest social and intellectual 
state. But it will disseminate the common treasures of human 


knowledge more equably — more extensively. It will disqualify 
tor no station, even the humblest in life, but enable those who are 
destined for it by Him in whom are the issues of lire, to fill 
every station with greater fitness, with more content, more self* 
respect, more inward satisfaction. Education may, in numberless 
instances, tail to awaken or to quicken intelligence; — in some it 
may quicken intelligence beyond its own control ; it may on the 
one hand be baffled by obstinate sluggishness, on the other stimu- 
late to a diseased activity ; here it may seem to be without effect, 
there to promote speculative infidelity; but an uneducated people 
is not the less a reproach and a danger to a civilized and .(^hriqtian 

community, 
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dfoactf cause iof? wsetfcf>edn«ss^ whiehtfci* *Mfch*i** 
jaottoattompt Ao relieve; the source* ofi povfc&f* 
di^g^fp,/ waiter .disorder, mutiny* if* not fierce rebellion* against 
\ylfj<?h the .Wise statesman! dares. not close his eyes. ^ 

3i 4^M. ^tne advantage in this late stage of the long controversy , 
t^ft^we.can now, gather up a^d meditate on the wise words which 
i^jiaswaljed fqrth, while the follies and personalities/ the irrele^ 
\|a/$ arguments and idle sophistries, tho froth and the fermentation 
of, the- debate, have utterly melted away. * ■ • • •' 

6 It scents to ind, tod,’ wrote one of the earliest advopates of. popular 
ddheation, *thnt we are giiilty of great inconsistency as to the ends and 
object^ of education. How industriously have not its most able and 
asealbus champions been continually instilling into the mihd'of the 
people that education is the way to advancement, that lt knowledge is 
power*’’ tliat a man cannot “ better himself without somb leamiftf* ?’ 
And then we complain, or we fear, that education will set them abdVfc 
tljeif station, disgust them with labour, make, them ambitious, envious, 3 
dissipated. We must reap as we sow : we set before their eyes objects 
the most tempting to the desires of uncultivated meu; we urge them to 
the acquirement of knowledge, by holding out the hope that knowledge 
will enable' them to grasp these objects. If their minds are corrupted 
by the nature of the aim, and embittered by the failure, which must be 
the lot of the mass, tvho is to blame ? 

6 If instead of nurturing expectations which cannot be fulfilled, and 
turning the mind on a track which must lead to a sense 6f continual 
disappointment, and then of wrong, wb were to hold out to our hhhibTdr 
friends, ; the appropriate and attainable, nay, unfailing ends 6f a godtt 
education; the gentle ami kindly sympathies*; the sense of self- respect, 
and of thp respect of fejlow men ; the .free exercise of tho intellectual 1 
faculties; the gratification of a curiosity that “grows by wlmt.it feed* 
oh/* and yet finds food for ever ; the power of regulating the habits and- 
business of life, so as to extract the greatest possible portion of comfort 
out of small means; the refining and tranquillising enjoyment of the 
beautiful in nature and art, and tlie kindred perception of the beauty, 
and Utility of virtue; the strengthening consciousness of duty fulfillecjl ; 
and, to crown all, “ the peace which passeth all understanding;''* — if we 
directed their aspirations this way, it is probable that we should not have 
to complai^ of being disappointed, nor they of being deceived. Wft4& 
can say that wealth can purchase better things than these? Atid whei 
can say that they are not within the reach of every man of sound body 
npd mind, who, by labour npt destructive of either, can procure fot* him- 
self and his family, food, clothing, and habitation?’ — Mrs. Austen's* 
Preface to Cousm, pp. xyi. *yij. (London, 1834.) . . 

•Dr; Hook, in his vigorous and homely way, ha^ touched on the 
argument which appeals to ofir justice and to our Christian 
sy mpath io*y rather than to out* men* political and social fears :~ 

God bg p raised, preactied down effectually that 
no. clvi. 2 c heresy 
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heresy of which I remember the prevalence, according to which even good 
men were induced to suppose that the all-wise God had given, to man an 
immortal miud, capable of great things, without the intention, with respect 
to a large portion of the human race, that it should he exercised. That 
ungodlj 1 selfishness is now exploded, by which the upper classes of 
society were induced to suppose that mental pleasures were a luxury 
reserved for their exclusive enjoyment, although they were often forced 
to adopt the dog-in -thc-mauger system, and neither taste of those plea- 
sures themselves nor permit them to others. Whatever may odd to the 
innocent enjoyments of our poorer brethren, we are bound by common 
feelings of charity to procure for them if possible ; and this duty becomes 
the more important when the object in view is to call them from the 
world of sense without, by opening to them the world of thought within, 
and bv adopting those means which cannot fail to soften, refine, and 
humanize the character.’ — Letter, p. 5. 

Thus, again, writes Mr. Baptist Noel — and it is designedly 
that we bring together men of such different religious views : — 

4 While education is not meant to raise the working classes above 
their condition, it may greatly multiply the comforts which they 
enjoy in it. It may preserve them from exchanging light, clean, and 
cheerful cottages for comfortless cellars ; it may give them better 
clothes, better food, and better health; it may deck their windows 
with finer flowers; spread cleaner linen on their tables, and adorn 
their dwellings with more convenient furniture. While it may enable 
a few, by superior attainments, to fill higher situations with credit 
to themselves and satisfaction to their employers, it may enable many 
to turn to account the advantages of their humbler situations. It may 
teach them how to gaiu and how to spend ; it may secure to them 
employment, and save them from waste; it may hinder them from 
sinking into abject poverty, — or should they, by the force of adverse 
circumstances, be brought into trouble, it may so multiply their 
intellectual resources, and nerve them with so firm a courage, as 
may enable them again to rise above it. By increasing and elevating 
their domestic affections, it may invest their homes with an unde- 
caying charm ; by inspiring them with a thirst for knowledge, it may 
provide rational and ennobling amusements for their hours of leisure ; 
and by both these additions to their spiritual existence may fescue 
some from spending their evenings idly in mere vanity of thought, 
and others from resorting to the public house for the pleasure of talk- 
ing obscenity and scandal, if not sedition, amidst the fumes of gin and 
the roais of drunken associates. Good principles, good sense* and 
good manners — the fruits of education — may give them the honest 
featisfaction derived from the respect, of all their neighbours. By its aid 
they may learn to think so soundly, and to weigh evidence with so much 
acuteness, that the wild doctrines of a licentious infidelity may shock their 
understandings as well as revolt their hearts. And thus placed beyond 
the reach both of superstition and profanity, they may be led to seek 
and enjoy, through faith in Christ, the favour and blessing of God. 
Education may thus raise the character of their enjoyments through life, 

and 
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and teach them, in the well-grounded hope of happiness bcvoncLthe 
grave, to meet death with tranquillity .’ — Jlcjwrtof Committee of Council 
on Education^ 1840 - 1 , pp. 1 (> 7 , 8 . • . 

T)r. Hook no doubt is right. That aristocratic, or rather 
oligarchic, self-appropriation of all the advantages and pleasures of 
knowledge to which he alludes, is utterly exploded in the real horn 
and intellectual aristocracy of the land. I fit lingers anywhere, it 
is amongst the ill-educated vulgar, just above those over whom they 
would maintain their artificial superiority. But it is raihor as an 
unimpeachable authority on facts than for opinions that we would 
appeal to Dr. Hook: the great thing is to have the results of 
his personal experience in his peculiar position as the chief 
clergyman in one of the metropolitan cities of manufacture, and 
of his opportunities of intercourse, which he cultivates, it is 
said, with generous sympathy and friendliness, with the neigh- 
bouring clergy, who have to struggle with even more difficult 
and, as far as the world is concerned, more cheerless and unre- 
warded duties ; whose lot is cast in the Tartar villages which spring 
up and spread, like exhalations, in the neighbourhood of all the 
great centres of manufacturing industry. It has been said by one 
of the opponents of Dr. llook, ‘ I think I see in your declaration 
of principles that your benevolence and commiseration for the 
uneducated masses around you have overthrown your churchman- 
ship.* That W'ould indeed have been but spurious churchmansliip 
— we might be disposed to give it a harder name — which had 
sealed the heart against those influences which, if churchmansliip 
produces and fosters not, how presumes it to usurp an appellation 
derived from the clmrch of Christ ? And is this opponent, active 
and estimable as he may lie, quite so sure that it is his Christianity 
which refuses to yield one point, though the temporal and eternal 
destiny of thousands upon thousands growing up in utter igno- 
rance, or worse than ignorance, with the wildness of the savage 
and the vices of civilization, is at stake? Surely these concessions 
extorted by Dr. Hook’s benevolence from Dr. Hook’s severe 
churchmansliip, in his position, in the teeth of all those among 
his former friends and admirers who may not possess such an 
extent of melancholy knowledge, or such overpowering sympa- 
thies with intellectual and spiritual distress, are irresistible? evi- 
dence, unless we can refute it by testimony as strong and us im- 
partial, to the magnitude of the evil. If Dr. Hook’s Speech de- 
livered some years ago in London, in which he asserted with as 
much boldness of language as dialectical resource and skill, the 
right, the duty, and the pow er of the Church to conduct exclusively 
the education of the people, were arranged in parallel columns 
with his Letter of 1846, it would only add weight to his present 

2 c2 arguments. 
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'arguments. What some may call lofty principles, others obstinate 
'prejudices, in either case are equally inflexible. A bigot, of ! &H 
human beings, is least liable to change. If it has wrought *this 
miraculous conversion, tlie benevolence of Dr. Hook must have 
received some powerful impulse ; there must have befen a sttorig 
. and irresistible appeal to his commiseration : it cannot have been 
without full inquiry, grave consideration, a long and violent 
struggle, that churchman ship like his lias been lowered to simli 
concession. We decline to enter into the statistics of the question ; 
wc decline because we do not think that positive data have been 
attained, or are attainable. We pause not to inquire whether 
one in six of the whole population, as Dr. Hook suggests, or one 
in ten, ought to attend the school. All this must vary infinitely, 
especially in England, from the uncertain proportion of those 
who can afford to pay for a higher education, the age at which 
they miter, and the time at which they leave the school, Wftli 
countless other circumstances which must be constantly disturbing 
an accurate average. Wc examine not whether the Reports of 
the National Society are modestly accurate, or boastfully san- 
guine ; whether ten, or twenty, or even fifty thousand children, 
more or less, may be benefited by their active exertions; whether 
schools supposed to be full arc really so; whether the treasurer 
(of whom Dr. Hook writes not quite w ith the full respect which 
lie deserves) may have allowed his enthusiasm to prevail over 
liis cooler northern prudence. All this is beside the question. 
We rest on the broad fact asserted by Dr. Hook — and denied, as 
far as we can discover, by none who are competent to bear testi- 
mony, — a fact confirmed by every document accessible to us*- — and 
the general result of all the statistics of education, making ample 
allowance for the rapid extension of the last few years. The flirt 
is this, that there are even now multitudes of our fellow -subjects 
in a stale of ignorance, perilous in every sense to themselves and 
’ to us, and for whose education there is no adequate provision ; 
other multitudes, whose education is far below that which is re- 
quired by the rising intelligence of the age; — education of which 
much of the power is wasted by its misdirection, and which has 


* We quote from the Minutes of the Council of Education for 18i i. * The follow- 
ing numbers are, I believe, collect as to the state of daily Church education in .several 
of them i — Oldham, 1 in 150 of the whole population; Manchester, 1 in 634 5 Roch- 
dale, 1 iu 101) (an infant school lately established, average attendance; about 100); 
Rollon, 1 iu 01 ;.Rlackburn, 1 in 5ti.J ; Wigan, 1 in 41 ; Hull, 1 in 33; Liverpool, 1 
in 23/ — Mr. Watkins's Report, p. 272. Add the daily schools maintained by 
the Dissenters, which, while their Sunday schools arc very large, are, ill comparison, 
.small, and few, and the e-veitions made since that Report; and whatjs the result If 
Compare Mr. Mosel ys Report on the connexion of ignorance in , these district?, with 
political turbulence (i». 522). 

not. 
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pot, tfyerefqre, the true pffecf of education— to ipppa^t effective and 
influential .re/igious* kno>vledge ; io form industrial' and provident 
li^bits, cheerful dispositions, to awaken at once and extend iHe 
faculties, to train up good men, loyal subjects, and rational 
Cliyistians.* 

Moreover, in all this question it behoves us not merely to look 
, around us with searching and unaverted eyes, but to look omvard 
with the prescience which requires no gift of prophecy, but only 
the employment of calm and sober reason. If our existing educa- 
tional power could by any possible exertion cope with the present 
wants of the country, will it expand of itself with our growing 
necessities ? Here is a population in vast masses — a population 
(though we sincerely believe that many of the wealthier manu- 
facturers are becoming, some from interest, some from higher 
motives, sensible of the claims of their artisans on their parental 
care) without the salutary control of a resident wealthy class, 
or of a resident clergy, except perhaps some single devoted, 
over- worked, ill-paid, and therefore to a certain degree inefficient 
curate ; — and this population is still spreading in regular circles, as 
it were, from its centres, and tending constantly to outstrip more 
and more the most lavish and provident care for its improvement. 
Kven in the happiest valleys, where the factory mingles not un- 
picturesqucly with the beauties of nature, and does not abso- 
lutely cloud the pure rushing stream with its foul lees; where the 
kindness of the master is seen in the cottages, with their rose -red 
gardens, in the neater dress of the workmen, and still more , in 
their cheerful and contented countenances — even there so rapid 
is the growth of human beings, 

( That panting love toils after it in vain/ , , 

j And these arc but the Oases in the wilderness of our manufac- 
turing world; a wilderness which is still spreading with as much 
■ regularity, &nd with as silent and irresistible advance, as the sands 
of the adjacent desert are said to do on the cultivated soil of 


■' *■* Mr^Edwurd Baines, of Leeds, seems to stand almost alone in his denial of this 
? deficiency; hut while, oh the one hand, he has shown some remarkable errors jmljr. 
Hook’s calculations, lie lias made borne large admissions on the other side. We are 
right, he admits, in educating 1 pauper children at. the public expense : why not, then, 
children to prevent them from becoming paupers? The ability, the temper, the 
firm, JfitiiP, and argumentative tone of Mr. Baines’s letters (addressed to Lord John 
Russell), and something, let us add, of genuine English spirit, the spirit of a man 
‘ hoffi from the English people, and still one of them, command Our respect. But 
, with Mr, Baines, the aversion to an Establishment amounts to a passionate jealousy; 
his 'reliance bn, the voluntary principle, to a passionate devotion. \Ve cannot be ex- 
'' jiccted’to iyinpafhise in these feelings : but Mr. Baines, it is clear, by nrr means repre- 
sents the general vieWs or opinions of the influential body to which he belongs; bis 
arguments and his Statistics are disclaimed by such mcri as Dr. Vaughan, and others 
; of equal rrtiirte" and aulhorily. • ' 1 1 1 * 1 * * 
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Egypt.* The probability — may wc not write the certainty? — is 
tfiat the fatal cycle will continue to revolve with more intense 
force and rapidity — speculation, prosperity, over-production, glut, 
distress. But at every point of that cycle — from the wildest in- 
toxication of exuberant wages, down to the darkest reckless- 
ness of despair — the same results are still being worked out. 
Year after year either a rapid immigration is faking place, 
or the wretched and impoverished race is spawning as it were in 
the prolificness of wretchedness. Year after year, crowded 
neighbourhoods become more crowded, moors are studded over 
with villages, villages condense into towns, towns compress their 
multiplying denizens into deeper cellars and more airless alleys : 
and 3 ear after year those who arc thus forced as it were into ex- 
istence, or those whose parents have enlisted, in the hopes of 
better pay, iu this standing army of labour, have put no check 
upon their increase. They are still growing up from swarms of 
neglected, and either idle or over-worked children, into hordes 
of thoughtless, ignorant, too often depraved and godless men. 
Ignorance and misery reproduce each other by as imperious and 
irrepealable a law of nature as the thistle-down the thistle, os 
physical famine the physical epidemic. 

We doubt not, as we have acknowledged, and rejoice to repeat 
our acknowledgment, that with not a few of the great manufacturers 
there is a constant and systematic endeavour to provide, as well 
by the cultivation of better habits as by general liberality, against 
these dangers and these reverses. Air. Horner could point us 
out establishments where the little republics are regulated with 
the noblest and most sagacious generosity ; where it is the study 
to enlighten the minds, to improve the moral habits, to elevate 
the social condition of the factory labourers ; where the active 
producers of the wealth are considered fairly entitled to some pro- 
portion in its advantages, and are hold to be a solemn trust from 
that Ood wlio has blessed the worldly advancement of the man of 
millions. But speculation to be generous must be successful; it 
must be tolerably secure in its opulence before it can, or at 
least before in ordinary cast’s it will permit itself to indulge in 

* la the statistics of education there is usually a vital error. We compare the 
jmiulier of the s< lino Is with tlu> amount of the population, ami forget that it is the equal 
iiisti ibutimi of the means of education according to the wants of the people which is 
the mam question. Theie is of necessity a great evil in the generous competition Of the 
Church and the dissenting bodies in tins good work. In some {daces, in some parishes 
in the same lmgc town (ami those of couise the richest), there is an accumulation of 
means beyond the local wants. .Several large schools, where one would tie sufficient, 
arfc vying with each other loi pupils ; while, in other places, even in poorer districts im- 
mediately adjacent, eveiy thing is wanting, means to found or to Support, and proper per- 
son? to superintend, or to assist the clergyman iu the support and superintend once of the 
school. 
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these luxuries of benevolence. Gratitude for service profitable 
as- well as long and faithful, must have incurred that debt. He 
who lives hardly mid precariously himself will, in most cases, be a 
hard master. Recklessness in our own concerns produces reck- 
lessness as to others. All this ought fairly to be considered in 
justice to the first creators of our manufacturing wealth, against 
whom it has^ now become the custom to declaim in speech, in 
novel, in poem, and, avc suspect, in sermon ; whom ‘ Young 
England’ denounces as the authors of all political evil ; and a cer- 
tain school of theology as having surrendered the whole realm to 
the undivided kingdom of Mammon. Our mediaeval is ts look back 
with fond regret to the times when the convent hell swung over 
leagues of bleak moor, witli the few roads in a state of romantic 
insecurity, and when the few and scattered inhabitants crowded for 
their dole, which was bestowed upon them out of the wealth of 
provinces by those whom our coarse ancestors described as the 
fat abbot and bis lazy monks, but who are now described as lordly 
indeed, yet most holy and venerable dignilaries. Voices of more 
calmness bad been raised from time to time against the neglect 
with which these masses of human beings were allowed to accumu- 
late. without any provision for their social, moral, or religious 
improvement. Our own pages have had their share in this un- 
heeded service — in them the venerated Southey, more especially, 
had done his best to rouse general reflection — and seemingly in 
vain. Yet when we calmly consider the subject, which is now 
become a matter of history, we can hardly wonder at the present 
state of things. The rapidity was even more amazing than the 
extent of its growth. Of this its effect on the finances of the 
country, cm the general rise of prices throughout the Avar, is the 
surest gauge, the best confirmation. So utterly unprepared \A T crc 
even those whose position might command the best materials 
for judging; so far beyond all official calculation Avas this endless 
development of the national wealth, that Mr. Pitt, during the Avar 
of the revolution, Avhen the national debt amounted to about 

300.000. 000/., thought he saw his way to another loan of 

20.000. 000/., but beyond that his most sanguine vaticinations 
dared not proceed : many members of liis cabinet lived to sec that 
debt above 800,000,000/. Nor can it be doubted that this was 
owing almost entirely to this amazing extension of our manufac- 
turing system. The whole, then, was one vast experiment ; it was 
speculation expanding as it advanced in such a manner as to absorb 
all thought, to dazzle and bewilder and engross the whole minds 
of the creators and lords of this practical philosopher’s stone. 
They might well think that it Avas a general race for Avealth, in 
which all concerned would necessarily come in for their share. 

Aladdin 
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Almidm inigfht' almost* as well Imre been expected gravely to phi- * 
losophisebn $he nature of the spirits who ministered to his lamp, ■ 
or Fortiinatufe of those who filled his purse, as the Arkwrights* • 
and, . even - later, the Mnr&lialls, to look much beyond the 
immediate management of their Antavm and Briarean- handed- 
concerns. Wages at first of course rose with wealth ; the intel- 
ligence of the master manufacturer extended itself, amorig thrtscs 
of his artisans with wlioin he came chiefly into communication;, 
and where intelligence was at such a price, where, at all events, 
practical knowledge might every day reap such abundant harvests; 
it' might be supposed that the parents would both be able and 
willing to secure for their children the blessings and rewards of 
some kind at least of education. It was not till the second 
stage, of overstretched adventures - and crushing failures, of over- 
loaded ntnh falling markets, of periods of crying distress and 
maddened riots, of machinery improved almost by magic in- 
genuity, and superseding in one branch or another the labour of 
innn-^-of the perilous discovery that in many processes the cheaper 
labour of women, and still more of children, was not less effective, 
iii some eases more advantageous, than that of full-grown ineri ; 
it' was not till then that the manufacturers themselves, and, wc 
believe, foremost among them the late Sir Robert Peel, awoke 
to the sense of the terrible power which had been called into 
existence. 

. Thp State, in the meantime, involved in the great continental 
war, had enough to do to maintain order at home. lie must 
indeed have been a bold mid far-sighted minister who in 1812 
would have predicted the necessity that is now before our eyes, or 
ventured to devote large sums of public money in anticipation of 
the dangers which might he incurred in 1850 by the want of 
education in the manufacturing districts. 

The Church was just recovered from its conflict with Jacobin 
irreligion ; it had been awakened by that peril, but it w\as a de- 
fensive argumentative strength which it w r as then called upon to 
put forth. That intellectual strife occupied its whole thought; 
while in the remote parts of the land this moral evil, against 
which it took no aggressive measures, was growing up with such 
unexampled rapidity. 

- It so happened, too, that where the growth of the population 
was the most rapid, the Church was the poorest in her pecuniary 
resources, - With some few splendid exceptions, the livings in the 
north* especially ; those irt the towns, were poor vicarages ; and 
around indigent, unprepared, and, as we must acknowledge, 
not ovesjp-^ritivc clergy — some, of course, from age and having .been, 
bred i# a different school of clerical duty, utterly disqualified , fori 

booty this 
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this : sudden and ■ strange emergency* — camo swarming . up? » thisf 
dragon seed’ of busy, active, and by no means, in tbe mass, » 
unintelligent parishioners. The small church, which hadinthe 
former * day gathered its scattered, worshippers from leagues . 
around, if the new parishioners had been ever so well disposed, 
could not have contained a hundredth part of them within its - 
walls. Church building, and the division of parishes, which is 
now become, though by no means an easy, yet a common and 
familiar proceeding, was then a slow, difficult, from legal im- 
pediments almost an impracticable one. The present inde- 
fatigable Bishop of Chester had some time ago consecrated his 
two hundredth new church a blessed change ! — yet let us hear 
what is going on even now— -and we may picture to ourselves the 
state of things thirty or forty years ago. W e extract from the 
Report to the Committee of Education on the mining dis- 
tricts 

c The parishes are extensive, and the great tithes are not often in the 
hands of the incumbents. On the winning of a colliery a large popu- ■ 
lation is suddenly located in a district where they may very probably 
be sonic miles distant from the church ; the pastor of which may find, 
his charge increased within a few months by some thousands ; the 
families being brought into the parish by carts to the number of 500 
in a day. The Church is almost unavoidably slow in her operations; 
it requires considerable exertion to raise a consecrated place for worship 
within three years; but in this time the people must in a great measure 
have formed their habits, and such as arc disposed to listen to teachers 
wilt have found them for themselves. An instance was pointed out to 
me where, in a few weeks, a population of 3000 had risen up at the 
distance of three miles from the parish church, the incumbent having' 
to provide additional spiritual superintendence and the meanB of loco- 
motion out of an income of 75 L per annum ! !* 

Again, 6 That more is not done for the education .of the poorer 
classes, is assuredly not attributable, as far as I may be allowed to ferrm 
a judgment in such a matter, to the supineness of tbe pastors. In one 
which I personally visited, the income of which is 300/. per annum, 
there is a population of about 30,000 souls. The present vicar has held 
it for ten years ; during that time two additional churches have been' 
built, and whereas when he came there were only two services in the 
parish during the week, there arc now ten. One national school^ 
capable of holding 450 children, was opened last year, and subscriptions 
are now being collected for another, which is to hold 300 more.* — 
pp. 143nl45. 

The Dissenters, especially the Methodists, less trammelled 
in their - movements, and then in all their primitive ardour 
and steal* rushed in on every side to fill the breach; the wilder 
aiubtottre desolate the region, the more inviting it would seem to 
their- rude> it might be, but kindly enthusiasm : they were above 
'** • ground 
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ground and under ground. No Churchman can deny that in 
many districts by them alone the wavering light of Christianity 
was kept alive. It would, for this reason alone,' be as ungracious 
and ungrateful as it would he unjust and impolitic to withhold 
from the descendants of those who may have been thus attached 
to the Methodist body by the dearest bonds, — the bonds of grate- 
ful recollection for their first rescue from unheeded, unrebuked 
infidelity, — a full share in any grants from public funds for edu- 
cation. Even if in many cases it be but an imperfect, a super- 
stitious Christianity, which these missionaries have introduced, the 
best way to raise men’s Christianity is to enlighten their minds. 
That which is coarse and vulgar, irreverently familiar, the language 
of human passion misapplied to sacred things, will slowly refine 
itself away by every step with which the general mind is softened, 
purified, unsensualiscd. 

Nor are our agricultural parishes to be altogether overlooked in 
this great national question. In many such districts, undoubtedly, 
the means of providing education, through the clergy, and by 
private benevolence, may be quite adequate to the highest de- 
mand. But where the clergyman stands alone, among rude and 
uneducated, perhaps at the present time disheartened and resentful 
farmers ; where there is still that jealousy of knowledge, lest the. 
labourer should be too wise — wiser than his master; we suspect 
that there will still be found ample space for the friendly interpo- 
sition of the Slate. We know not what improvements may have 
taken place in our eastern counties since the report of Mr. Tre- 
meniieerc, in the volume issued by the Committee of Privy 
Council, 1840-1841. In some of the later reports concerning 
other counties, and indeed of the very districts visited by Mr. 
Tremcnheere, the prospect seems to have brightened, and with 
considerable rapidity. Where the labour of the child, if he is 
doomed to labour during the week, is under the bright sun and in 
the fresh air of heaven, the Sunday-school, however inadequate as 
the sole source of instruction, does not enforce the same un- 
natural confinement as in the large towns; it may not there- 
fore be liable to the same objections. Yet in the clamour 
of our more crowded manufacturing provinces, we must not forget 
those who are equally suffering, though perhaps they raise no 
cry of distress. If intelligence be more than ever requisite in 
agricultural pursuits — if the surly, untaught, undisciplined boor, 
though less dangerous, is no less a burthen to the social system 
than the more turbulent and godless artisan : if comfort, happiness, 
virtue, equally depend in the cottage on the hill side or by the 
pure streamlet, on sober industry, habits of providence, domestic 
kindliness, as in the smoky garret or deep cellar of the town ; if we 
* have 
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have to rescue our agricultural poor from the effects of social 
changes* almost entirely to their disadvantage, the transformation 
of the farm servant into the day labourer, the abuses of our game 
laws, the yet lamentable mischiefs of our poor laws, \v%, must 
look to the rising generation, and not to the rising generation of 
rustic labourers alone. Something must be done: some spirit 
must be kindled and quickened, which will knit again the broken 
ties of mutual interest and kindliness* and raise the labourer to 
something more than a machine from which so much work must 
be extorted fov the smallest wages, while he on his part thinks 
everything lawful by which In* may repay the community for Ins 
begrudged and insufficient subsistence with as little industry as 
he may, and as much extortion from the parish funds as liis wit* 
sharp in this alone, can contrive. 

How, then — w T e entreat every sober and dispassionate English- 
man to inquire — is this great and growing deficiency in the edu- 
cational means of the country to be supplied? Can less than 
legislative enactment secure adequate funds, enforce and maintain 
a large, comprehensive, yet flexible system, w hich will adapt itself 
lo growing or to shifting exigencies? Can it be less than a 
national w ork ? Will private benevolence supply, not some sudden 
and glorious burst of heaven -aspiring w aters, which* having caught 
the light of heaven, descends in genial dews ; hut a deep, and per- 
manent, and perpetual stream, to irrigate the whole land ? 

Undoubtedly vast and honourable exertions have been made. 
The subscription raised by the National Society, and that in a 
comparatively limited period, for the wants of the manufacturing 
and mining districts alone, amounted to 150,000?. But it cannot 
be disguised that this subscription was raised under circumstances 
which combined other and very stirring motives with those of pure 
Christian benevolence. It was a strong combined Conservative 
measure, singularly well-timed by the Treasurer of the National 
Society, at a moment of hope and national confidence. Sus- 
picions, we ask not now whether justly- or unjustly grounded* had 
long been disseminated of designs hostile to the Church. By 
some it was thought politically prudent, while others regarded it 
as a Christian duty, to frustrate some mysterious apprehended 
measure for the assumption of the w hole education of the land by 
one party, and that supposed not the most friendly to the Esta- 
blishment. But now, with the Conservative party broken and 
disheartened — with one great section anticipating the all but ruin 
of the landed interest, falling rents, encumbered estates, undi- 
minislied burthens, dwindling incomes — while the heads of another 
lie under the suspicion of adopting the policy of those now in 
power ak to (inter (ilia) all educational questions, — their Cora- 
■ mittec 
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Httttte of tjie, Privy .Council adhering to the sameruA<%tb£ ?frish 
ilulue^itwiopertly Espoused, oncl^ in ore. than this, what bavp been 
called thc^ godless colleges’ founded in Ireland;— under such 
ci^cu£p3tances^ can we hope for a consecutive succession of these 
.outbreaks of: charity, so as to keep up that fund to the demands 
’which, multiply upon it; so as even to maintain the . machinery 
which it has set in motion ; to keep the schools in activity, which 
it has built; to retain the masters, whom it has trained, in its ser- 
vice by proper stipends? 

But is this, or any sum which the Church can, raise, in tlic re- 
motest degree adequate to the public exigencies ? We are not so 
prodigal as Dr. Hook, and hesitate, wc acknowledge, to call upon 
the. bishops to throw tlxeir whole revenues into the educational 
fund. Ilear the Vicar Of Leeds ; — - 

4 If the Church has a right to demand protection from the State, the 
State has an equal right to demand of the Church that, with her ample 
endowments, she should make provision for her wants without seeking 
grants from the public funds, which are raised by the taxation of all ,the 
people. I think that our colonial bishops ought to be supported, not 
merely by private subscriptions, but by the more wealthy bishops i^t 
home : blit, be this as it may, we have certainly no right to make a 
demand for such a purpose upon the State. And if the Church of F'Jng- 
latid claims a right tu the exclusive education of the people, it becomes 
her duty to seek to supply the deficiency of the funds required, by appro- 
priating her property to this purpose. Our bishops are, oil this princi- 
ple,’ bound to go down to the House of Lords and seek powers from the 
.legislature to, sell their estates, and their example should be followed by 
the tqore opulent of the inferior clergy. The help of thy laity woviJd.be 
tthyn sufficient. It would be better for the Church to have a pauperised 
hierarchy than, an .uneducated people; and never could the hierarchy be 
$m0re respectable than when pauperised in such a cause/ — 
t .,We confess, indeed, that we wish that the bishops had npt so 
carefully provided, by a separate act, that no part of the episcopal 
revenues should be devoted to any but episcopal uses. The 
multiplication of episcopal sees we hold to be a most desirable 
measure— after the multiplication of adequately remunerated 
cjprgymcn in ajl the great towns and country villages, at least in 
the 4 manufactnring; districts. One episcopal endowment of $000/. 
a, -year woujd maintain ten rectors in .the most indigent and popu- 
lous towns iq, the kingdom j and till we hear of soine one bishop 
j( ; >ye eould name maiiy of the working clergy, overwr.puglif. in the 
p^iipeof life by overexcitement ancT anjrietjrj. and / a 4j n 5i through 
p^matnre old age)- — of some devoted predate, 
awjay' Jjty f a dignified dpcline of life— w^e .mu 
the people to a more numerous body 
a, regard more .worthy of thgir 
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rreral lhendicaneyof tlib hierarchy, 1 as Well ' as of 'the Veit of* the 
eTefgy; we‘ shduld agree with Dr. Hobk, : cmhVnot 1 beembmbed 
irt rt better cause ; yet, in good truth, we' cannot but think, as has 
beteh suggested by a clever Writer on another point, that something 
of the spirit of his Uncle Theodore must have crossed the thought, 
ahd kindled up the countenance of Dr. Hook, when’ he penned 
that Sentence. ■ 

To return, however, to our anxious inquiry — Can tlio Church, 
by any new appeal to her sons at large — by any amount of that 
miserable system of charitable mendicancy, described with so 
much spirit and truth by Dr. Hook, ski humiliating, so 1 dishearten- 
ing, so harassing to the individual — can she so hope to supply not 
merely the actual but llie yearly increasing demands ? * What 
has she to provide? The erection and maintenance bf schools 
in all the desolate places of the land ; and the power of following, 
as it were, the population with schools into whatever quarters 
it may spread; the Normal Instruction of Schoolmasters (that 
which it has so well begun, but on a scale altogether inadequate 
to the demands of the country, at Stanlcy-grovo, Battersea, York, 
Chester, Salisbury) in sufficient numbers to keep up a constant 
succession of competent instructors on demand ; and, finally, that 
without which the two former are but an idle waste either of pri- 
vate benevolence or public expenditure, an adequate remunera- 
tion for men to whom so important and sacred a charge is 
entrusted — a remuneration which will maintain the respectability 
of their position, keep them from losing their influence through 
embarrassment or debt (a case too common cither from improvi- 
dent or unavoidable expenditure), and, above all, prevent thein 
from being drawn aside to easier and more lucrative occupa- 
tions, wlijch are constantly bidding for steady and well -instructed 
men'. For men precisely of the class and character best suited 
for teachers in schools for the poor. But of this more here- 
after. ' 

Let us calmly consider, that it is not now an abstract speculative 
question as to who ought to be empowered to educate the jpo$r, 
but who can be? It is past the time for the lofty ideal, so in- 
geniously Wrought out by Mr. Maurice in his Lectures -oh Educ- 
tion, which floats before the imagination of Mr. Derwent Coleridge, 
'and which lias animated some young laymen to devote almost their 
whole time, with such generous diligence,' to the improvement ahd 
extension of ‘Church education. 1 Does the most enthusiastic, 
hWiiVg 'at all studied the question, suppose that, unassisted', the 
Cfuirch cap achieve this great work ? Or does any nian who 
sincerely venerdtes the Church, sincerely believe ' also that real 
(Jhurch education will hot be befriended rather than impeded 
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by secular education — or education but to a certain extent im- 
pregnated with religion, which is all that the State can offer ? 

Can Dissent accomplish that which the Church is obliged 
to leave undone? Dissent may multiply its Sunday-schools ; 
but an education of Sunday-schools will not fill up the void. 
Of the resources of the Dissenters, of their educational sta- 
tistics, we have no clear information ; and, as it appears, among 
the most respectable and best informed Dissenters, there is the 
greatest difference of opinion as to the extent of their powers. 
We have read with great care and interest the able and, it 
should seem, honest Report of Mr. Joseph Fletcher on sixty- 
three Tb itish schools, aided by public grants. Ol’ these, one — 
that of Carlisle — was, in its origin at least, a Church school ; that 
at Morpeth is an ancient endowed school ; seven are now only 
open as Sunday-schools; one is extinct. Among the most flourish- 
ing seem to be tho.->e in Bolton and in Warrington, towns iu which 
Church education is conducted with remarkable zeal and success. 
Mr. Fletcher dwells with proper satisfaction on the liberal efforts 
made in many instances for the election of schools. * We have 
every 150/. — the average of the sums granted by Government — 
calling forth 400/. — the average of the Tsums subscribed locally. 
Rut,’ lie adds, * the proper maintenance of the school is the real 
difficulty.’ The penurious and unsatisfactory character of nearly 
the whole statement, on this head, as compared with the liberality 
of the expenditure in buildings, is very remarkable. In truth the 
masters are miserably underpaid ; they are unprovided with proper 
assistance. 4 Some there are who pursue their labours in a mis- 
sionary spirit ; nearly all are men of serious character and sincere 
devotion to their duties; but without greater encouragement f hum 
the friends and promoters of the schools generally, the teachers 
must be more than human il they are found universally equal to 
that amount of exertion which is required to fill their several 
little realms throughout with a truly active and healthful life.’-— 
Report of Committee of Council , 1814, pp. 471, 2. 

Such, by their own showing, are their own resources ami pro- 
*P ects. Wc need not dwell on their recent demonstrations as to 
the great question now in hand. If we looked on Dissent with a 
pure and perfect hostility ; if we were of those stern and inflexible 
Chuichinen who consider any one out of our pale who dares to 
* teach the simplest elements of Christian truth, in the most igno- 
rant and neglected quarter of the land, as a sinful usurper of the 
exclusive privileges of the clergy — as a Korah, to be swallowed up 
by fire— or an Uzzali, to be palsied by the indignant Arli winch 
he had impiously dared to touch ; if wc had no commiseration for 
those who have maintained the principles of hereditary dissent, or 

those 
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those who have joined the Meeting because there they have , felt 
the first real yearnings for spiritual truth ; — then, indeed, we 
should behold with complacent satisfaction the Dissenters of 
England setting themselves in array against the education of the 
people — at once belying all their lofty boasts of superior liberality, 
and condemning themselves — as preferring the narrow interests of 
Sectarianism to the propagation of a more general and enlightened 
Christianity. Even Mr. Baines, we think, with all his ingenuity 
and eloquence, will hardly furnish them with a plea which will 
avail at the bar of sound and dispassionate reason, of British 
patriotism, of Evangelic charity, or even of public opinion. 

We write as avowed members of the Church of England. Wc 
will not disguise our deep conviction that the promotion of edu- 
cation is the interest as well as the duty of all wise Churchmen. 
The advancement of the people in knowledge and intelligence 
will be, as all Christians must hope and believe, their advancement 
in sound religion; and as we conscientiously believe sound religion 
to be most purely and generally taught in the Established Church, 
so we think that by this fair and legitimate means, especially if 
she at once boldly and generously embark in the cause of popular 
education, the Church will gain infinitely in strength. If we are 
wrong, so much the worse for the Church ; it would be impossible 
to imagine a more valid argument against her whole system, her 
authority, as well as her practice;. If she is worsted in an appeal 
to the enlightenment and cultivated good sense of her people, she 
is tried and found wanting. Let us remember that the Church 
of England is in fact such an appeal to the intelligence of man- 
kind. She professes to dispense with the high imaginative and 
sensuous excitements of one form of Christian faith; with the 
passionate and, what she considers, unspiritual agitations of the 
animal spirits, the emotionalism, if w r e may so speak, of the other. 
With that part of an uneducated people which still admits her 
authority , she may maintain her ground ; but with an uneducated 
people where that authority lias been disturbed, or has never been 
acknowledged, must she not strive in vain against either extreme, 
and be least successful where opposed by the strongest and worst 
fanaticism ? 

With Dr. Hook, wc repudiate the attempt to trepan the children 
of Dissenters into the Church through national schools* Such is 
neither the aim, nor the desire, nor, we are assured, the general 
result of the more liberal practice of those managers of national 
schools* who refuse to close their doors on the children of Dissen- 
ters. We shall suggest some further reasons for our preference of 
the more liberal course on these points ; but, in the first place, we 
greatly question the effect of attendance on a mixed school in 

changing 



changing tha belief *of th£ scholars. WehaVe Wii iftfbrriMlf, 
and oft the highest authority, that in all the Irish education schools 
there hasmt been a single instance of conversion from Protest- 
antism to Roman Catholicism, or of Roman Catholicism to Pro- 
testantism, through the schools. No strcb complaint undoubtedly 
has b4en made to the ruling powers, and such coUiplaiHts, We feel 
sure; would travel fast enough on the electric telegraph of Irish Re- 
ligious jealousy, if they had any ground. Rut, secondly, the tran- 
quillity with which Dr. Hook assumes that in his narrower interpre- 
tation of the terms of union with the National Society ( Letter , pp. 
54-57) he alone maintains Church principles, while archdeacons 
and bishops— even the Archbishop of Canterbury himself — are 
sacrificing on ihe altar of that goddess of reason, Expediency, would 
be amusing, if it did not tend to give offence, and so to damage his 
cause. Dr. Hook would do better to answer the grave and well- 
weighed arguments of Archdeacon Hare, instead of dismissing 
them with this cool assumption of exclusive principle. 

•Rut we gladly return to points on which wo agree with "the 
vicar of Leeds. '* * ’ 

Sooner or later, popular education must be an affair of the State ; 
-^of Ihe State, not merely as making grants to different societies, 
and demanding the right of inspection over schools which receive 
such grants ; but as establishing some system administered by an 
efficient and responsible board (a department, if it shall seem 
most convenient, of the Privy Council), for providing masters to 
work ort some well -matured plans, with books under a proper su- 
pervision, and paid, at least in great part, by the State, or by com- 
pulsory ahd equal local assessments. The schoolmaster must be- 
come a public functionary, duly qualified for his office, and under 
dnfc control. We would not alarm our new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a peremptory and immediate demand, according 
to Dr. Hook’s calculation, of upwards of eight millions for the 
erection 1 of schools, and 1,141,5711. from annual grants or local 
taxation. The State Education may well condescend to be at first 
supplementary ; let it content itself with at first organising its 
schools where those of the Church and of Dissent are notoriously 
dhd Confessedly inadequate — with no encroaching rivalry upon 
schools which are even tolerably managed ; and even under these 
restrictions it will find, we are persuaded, ample scope, without 
Collision with any actual establishment, fairly to test its beneficial 
miration ; while its gradual introduction (and gradual it must be, 
f6r It has not only its schools to build, but a far more slow and 
tedibus operation, its masters to select and train) will certainly 
bd ifftolre convenient for the finances of the country. 

“ Now'bfefore we inquire into the terms on which 'the Stale should 
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givjjxi ,in t^e, we <kair(itua t>f „*epo^ijig ow 

strppg 'couvictioti, that — however clamorous, 1 U 0 ni'gvunentavive 
opposition ^ to such measures, however the machinery, of petitioning 
which is now brought to such perfection, may at, first work against 
thp. governtnent which, shall deliberately take its stand, on broa<f 
aqd generous principles, and he above the cowardice of shrinking 
front, the enforcement of those principles — even the religious 
obstacles, were but the work once actually begun in a fair, con- 
ciliatory, and equitable spirit, would be far less than is appre- 
hended on all sides. The State — the public, of which the State 
is the representative — must take a lofty ground. With themost 
respectful and grateful confidence in the exertions, of the Church 
— with the most frank and cordial admission of the rights sruk 
of the services of the Dissenters — the State must deliberately 
determine no longer to look on, and, while the, two parties are 
disputing whether the people shall be brought up. as churchmen 
or dissenters, leave them, in vast and accumulating numbers, 
heathens, or worse than heathens. 

We are persuaded that there is a great fallacy in this common 
statement, which divides the people of England, with reference to 
the great question before us, into churchmen and dissenters: we 
doubt whether these parties, — we mean the establishment and the 
organised dissenting communities, including the Wesleyan met ho - 
dists, — ^peak the full voice of the nation, especially of the lower 
orders of the people. Jv , 

In, the first place, there is that vast multitude, whom i$ wouldj 
bp, utter, mockery to call Christian churchmen or jpUrisfia# 
dissenters • men and families that have no connection w^thl 
any religious body; who, in courtesy, perhaps, as not. having 
religion enough even to differ with others about it* are adjudi-* 
cated to the care of the Church: but who are uuapprpachotblo 
and unappvoached by the most vigilant and aggressive pastoral 
superintendence — even if such superintendence is not an ab&q~< 
lute impossibility, from its utter inadequacy to the axnpunt .qjfc 
souls under its charge. We dare not calculate the. ui^burpJT 
those to whom there is significant allusion in the g^ntlehparted, 
and observant, if not very systematic or business-like, liepprf, 
of Mr. Watjans^-tliose who are regardless of the ed^<^tiqq, gf‘ s 
their, childfery ‘mot sq frequently from abject poverty, as frpm 
utter carelessiies^ and almost inconceivable indifference to every- 
thing beyond the concerns of the merely animal life. There is, I, 
am convmced, a depfh here which we have not fathomed ; but it, 
is one on which it will be well to look 1 (p. 27Q). ., There is next, 
that teeming class, Tor which, the/ Ragged Schools have been 
VOL. Lxxvmi no/clvi. ’ formed 
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formed in the metropolis— schools which might, perhaps, under a 
happier name, better commend the benevolence of their founders. 
This class, we fear, the children of the very lowest — socially, 
morally, the lowest of the people — is fearfully abundant in all our 
large towms. It may be supposed that some compulsion will be 
necessary to bring this class under the discipline of the school ; 
blit we will be driven only by compulsion to compulsion ; wc even 
repudiate the mild coercion suggested by Dr. Hook — that the 
)oung pilferer or vagabond should be committed to the school 
instead of to the jail or the treadmill. The school must still be a 
privilege ; it must be filled through persuasion, and that persua- 
sion must work on the better feelings, not inflict education as a 
punishment. The beadle and the constable must have nothing to 
.do cither with the management or with the recruiting of our 
places of education. 

But with regard to the points which divide rigid Churchmen 
and conscientious Dissenters, there is, we are assured, a very 
large floating mass, which, though in their habits, and many we 
trust in their hearts, very religious (some, indeed, of the highest 
religious pretension), yet hang quite loosely on the Church, and 
as loosely on what is called the dissenting interest. And the fact 
is, that parents of this class — whether wisely or not — we do not 
now question whether they arc influenced by a lofty Christian 
liberality, or a dull indifference to important distinctions; — but 
the plain fact is, that if it be a good school, if the children be well 
taught, if they seem to acquire orderly habits, if they become 
attached to the teachers, parents of this description arc altogether 
regardless as to the tenets, whether those of Church or Dissent, 
enforced in the school — whether the children go to the church 
or to the meeting. Nor is this the case merely with those whose 
otvn religious habits are equally indifferent ; we must count 
those — for what clergyman of a large parish does not know many ? 
— who attend the church in the morning, the conventicle in the 
evening, perhaps with an impartial view to share in the rival . 
charities of each; others who, if the morning or evening preacher 
in the church be a popular one, attend that service with the utmost 
regularity — and are found with no less punctuality at tlic other 
service (especially if it be at a convenient hour) in the chapel ; — 
who, if the Wesleyan preach on the Thursday evening, and the 
Independent on the 1 uesday, arid the Rector on the Friday, 
hold it a sin not to ‘ edify ’ under each ; — nay, who, if each be 
vehement or impassioned, do not detect, or at all regard, the 
most antagonistic doctrines — in whose religious temperament the 
Roman punch of Puseyism mingles up with the alcohol of Calvin- 
ism. These last, no doubt, are extreme cases. But the undeniable 

truth 
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trUlli is, that' a large proportion of the people are eithef,Wtfitfy f bfe 
thought, so far advanced in liberality of opinion, or havfe '§tink^b 
so low an appreciation of important religious differences, that they 
seem to consider a good education for their children of mtidli 
greater importance than any difference of sect. We have known 
many instances (and we write from no confined experience) ih 
which even the more rigid Dissenter (rigid as to his own habits 
and practice) will not scruple to risk his child in an endowed 
school, if that endowed school be well conducted, and offer con- 
siderable advantages. He is well aware that, perhaps hy its 
charter, at least by its practice, the children are brought tip in the 
principles, and are regular attendants on the services of the Church, 
instructed in the Catechism, and in some cases apprenticed bnly 
to Churchmen. With some tliis may imply great laxity of con- 
science, an unprincipled love of advantage in the Dissenter ; biit 
, we cannot but think that it may often deserve a more charitable 
construction. Parental fondness may combine with real superi- 
ority of mind to show that tlie difference after all is not so vital ; 
the Dissenter may" think that bis child may find bis way to heaven, 
well educated, even through the Church. Perhaps, indeed, the 
infinite divisions and subdivisions among the dissenters themselves, 
may tendon the whole to promote this whether desirable or blame- 
worthy apathy. If they occasionally excite much acrimony, they 
must also produce mutual toleration. Those who have themselves 
embraced dissent, having been Churchmen, or have changed from 
one form of dissent to another, may at first he hurt and angry if 
their children either recede to the Church, or enrol themselves 
in another sect ; yet on calmer reflection they can hardly refuse 
that liberty to others which they have themselves asserted. 
Among them, one teacher has as much authority as another ; and 
the plea of conscious and infelt improvement under one more 
than another, is an argument against which they at least have no 
answer. In fact, this mutual toleration is the vital principle of 
the voluntary system. 

All' this indeed we write, not, as we have said, giving any opinion 
as to the healthful ness or otherwise of the religious mind of the 
country in this respect, but simply to show that good schools, even 
though they do not teach the distinctive religious tenets of parehts, 
though they teach avowedly, yet frankly, earnestly, consistently, 
tenets different from those of the parent, are acceptable to a large 
proportion of that class for whom alone the State can be justified 
in providing education at the public cost. Be this, however, as it 
may. The State, according to the existing constitution of these 
realms, can make no exclusive grants from the public ptirsfe. 
Her Majesty is the sovereign of her whole people, whatever th6ir 

2 d 2 religious 
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Tpligiqupi creed, . Parliament represent? alike the Clpirchman, the 
, , jCa^holic, the Independent, the Unitarian, s . Revenue 
raised ( ^or i purposes of education, whether from the Consolidated 
iFuqd pr %y local assessment, is paid alike by the: Arq^bjshop 
of Canterbury and the follower of Johanna. Southcote. Our 
. Church mansliip, indeed, is not so haughtily independent as that 
of. Pr,. Hook. VVe are not disposed to cut the last cords of 
legisjaiiye connection which unite us to, the State. We , think 
that wc discern great benefit, and neither injustice nor disadvan- 
tage, either to Church or State, in the tenure by which, as we 
conceive, that great corporation, the Church, maintains her rights 
and property, pr. Hook’s historical view of this alliance,. is to 
us utterly incomprehensible, or at issue with all history. We 
would still maintain the fabric of our churches at the public 
expense, on precisely the same principle (though it must of 
necessity be on different conditions) that we would build schools 
for popular education.* The church being a place exclusively 
Tor religious worship and instruction, that worship and instruction 
cannot possibly be given but under certain forms. Her creed 
may or may not be too narrow, or her system of teaching too 
peculiar; but creed and system there must be. We bold it tiro 
duty of the Christian State to provide for every poor man who 
cannot provide it for himself, a church, in which he may worship 
Qod ; a teacher who may instruct him in the Revelation of God. 
But the school has a mingled function : not merely does a con- 
siderable part of its teaching bear no relation to religion, or even to 
morals, but even its first elementary processes of all kinds (though 
sound morals and religion should of course be their ultimate aim} 
are not essentially religious. Children are taught not necessarily 
to read the Bible, but to read, in order that they may read the 
Bible. Profane books teach spelling as well as religious tracts; 
there is no test of religious opinion in the Rule of Three. Aq-- 
cotdingly, we believe, in infant schools, where nothing is taught 

* We wish the question of Church-rates were taken up in this light. We are not 
afraid to lay down two simple axioms, whicli to some may sound Radical, to others 
what is called Posey ite : — 1. The State is hound to provide church accommodation 
for the poor : therefore no church shall he entitled to levy a church-rate where there is 
not some fair proportion of sittings set apart for the poor. — 2, All persons who covet tlic 
distinction or convenience of separate accommodation in the church shall pay for their 
privilege : every enclosed pew or appropriated sitting shall be held only on a fixpd rent. 
The first rule confines the church-rate exclusively to the proper maintenance of the 
fabric. All parochial burdens now 'improperly charged on church-rates should be 
thrown on the parochial funds. Provision ought to be made lest, the churches being 
allowed to fallout of repair, a heavy rate should be levied at any onetime, perhaps 
on new comers into the parish. Every church should be annually surveyed by sworn 
and competent persons. The second rule would furnish a fund for the ordinary ex- 
penses of public worship; and this fund, as levied from the worshippers in the fchUrtih, 
should be under Iheir exclusive management, . < , 
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or ought td be taught but the simplest rudiments, wliefe fli'e’jgre^jt 
object is to ^each the habit of learning, to culthatc the lively arid 
cheerful disposition, to quicken (it is cruelty and wickedness td 
over-force) the intelligence, there has never appeared any prac- 
tical difficulty in mingling together the children of every elass iij 
the religious community. * 

The State, then, being absolutely precluded from all partial as- 
signment of its funds for the benefit of one religious community, 
in framing a plan of popular education must take one of two 
courses. Either it must exc lude religion altogether, its primary 
elements, its universal truths, its feelings and affections, from 
its teaching ; its whole language must be impartially cold and 
dry on all subjects which involve moral considerations, on history*, 
On biography, as on arithmetic or algebra ; it must leave the 
whole of this province untouched, unbioken, to the religious 
teacher, either during the afternoons of Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and tlie whole of Sundays, as Dr. Hook proposes; nr it must 
find some neutral ground, some conciliatory plan, on which the 
State teacher may inculcate certain points of religion, without 
giving rational offence to any. Now, though we are fully prepared 
for the Contemptuous disdain with which our distinction will 
be dismissed by some, we entreat for it the consideration of 
the dispassionate. If the State school does not teach religion^ 
may it not teach religiousness ? We go further, conscious of our 
rashness; — can the religious school, or does it , ordinarily and ef- 
fectively do more ? Youth is the period for the cultivation of the 
religious affections ; and through the affections alone will religion 
at an early age make any profound impression. The most im- 
portant truths may of course, like everything else, be learned by 
rote ; they may be mechanically repeated by the memory ; but is 
this that for which we are all so manfully contending — is this 
teaching religion ? Is it teaching Church principles ? Ts it teaching 
Dissenting principles ? Is it making any lasting lodgment in thd 
mind ? Is it casting any enduring spell on those convictions, on 
those habits of thought, of feeling, of grateful reminiscence, or 
conscientious principle, which will regulate the conduct in life? 
I3ut this is not the only danger. Is the sanctity of these great 
truths enforced by this perpetual, formal, unfelt, still less under- 
stood, iteration ? Can — we go further still — can their solemnity 
be maintained against this desecrating familiarity ? 

It is remarkable how quiet experience has gradually learned 
the lesson of good sense. In all good modern national schools 
the religious instruction which, with some scanty arithmetic, once 
formed the whole teaching, has gradually receded, and receded till 
it fills but a still contracting space. Profane history, geography, 
1 ' grammar. 
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grammar, etymology, tho higher arithmetic, some elementary 
science, have crept in and encroached on what was considered 
not merely the dominant but the sole and exclusive study. What 
was the old national school ? The lowest classes began to read 
and spell in ^Scriptural lessons; they rose to the parables and 
miracles of our Lord; then through Mrs. Trimmer's successive 
selections; then to the Bible. It was the same with the Cate- 
chism : first came the broken Catechism ; then some Catechism in 
question and answer, learned by rote ; then the C atcchism itself. 
Day after day, year after year, the same unvaried lessons in the 
same unvaried forms. Did the wise friends of education, did the 
clergy, find this a satisfactory system l Did it make the children 
intelligent? Did it make them religious? Did it implant in 
their unthinking unawakened minds tho importance of those great 
truths which they rehearsed sometimes with such complacent 
accuracy ? 

Wc make no attempt to elude a most important question, on 
which we must expect the whole porcupine back of popular pre- 
judice to bristle up in angry sensitiveness, and shall be happy if 
We escape the random shot of some exasperated quill. Of all the 
strange illogical hallucinations with which the public mind has 
allowed itself to be abused, we must acknowledge that the con- 
fusion between the great Protestant principle of the. Bible and 
nothing hut the Bible , as the authoritative groundwork of our 
religion, and the use of the Bible as the one school- book, the 
reading-book, the parsing-book, the spelling-book — seems to us 
the very strangest. Here, e\on l)r. Hook, though he agrees with 
us in the main, seems to have thought it necessary to lay his grain 
of incense before what we should have expected him to look upon 
as the idol of Exeter Hall. ‘Above ail tilings/ he writes, 
9 selections from the I lible, as mere liioial lessons, should be 
avoided:’ and so far, though for other leasons, we might perhaps 
agree with l)r. Hook. Hut he proceeds to say : — 

i Fur such selections w r ould lead to some of those consequences, from 
the dread of which the opposition to a Government syslcm of education 
is raised. Such a proceeding is calculated to induce children and their 
parents to suppose, that instead of deferring to the Bible as the great 
charter of their religion, they may pick and choose from it whatever may 
commend itself to their judgment, rejecting the rest. Every religious 
in$n is jealous of that Bible which has been given unto us by a jealous 
God ; and he will deprecate, above all things, the notion which selections 
from it would inculcate — that it is a book which contains some things 
which are good, but many that are useless, and other things which may 
be rejected. This would be, indeed, to lay deep the foundations of 
rationalism. VVc must have the Bible, and the whole Bible, or no 
Bible.*— p. 611. 


Now, 
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Now, really, to our humble selves this does appear somewhat 
unintelligible* What clergyman, what dissenting teacher, what 
schoolmaster in the higher education, what father of a family, 
does not select passages from the 13 ible, as more edifying to 
mature age — how much the rather as more instructive to youth ? 
Why, the Church herself authorises selection : she docs not 
consider the minute statutes of the book of Leviticus, or the 
mystic visions of the Apocalypse, suitable for her congrega- 
tional services. Is not the New Testament of deeper import, of 
more full significance to the Christian, than the Old ? Would 
wc impress upon the hearts of our children, or upon our own, 
with the same solemn frequency, with the same inexhaustible 
though solemn iteration, the Sermon on the Mount and the wars 
in the books of Kings? Even in the New Testament, would not 
the instructor of youth dwell more perpetually on the parables 
and the precepts, on the sorrows, on the sufferings, on the death 
and the resurrection of our Lord, than on * the things hard to be 
understood,* hard to the soundest scholar and most profound 
divine, in the writings of St. Paul? Dr. Hook cannot be in- 
sensible to the melancholy absurdity of a fact in part of a Report 
which he has quoted, that one of the lower classes of a national 
school were found reading St. Paul to the Galatians ! 

Does then this perpetual, even if not indiscriminate, use of the 
Scriptures as a school-book accomplish its religious purpose? 
Hear the Report of a clergyman, one of tlie inspectors of schools, 
a man, it should seem, of strong practical sense and rational 
piety : — 

* Having myself examined some thousands of children, whose earlier 
Scriptural instruction is comprised in thus learning to read [mecha- 
nically] from the Scriptures, I can state, as the result of my experience, 
that the entire school occupation of a child may have been the perusal of 
the Scriptures, and yet no elementary Scriptural truths have been stored 
up in his mind ; and the child be found as utterly unacquainted with 
the subject matter of their simplest narrative portions as with their 
fundamental doctrines. Nevertheless, the power to read them fluently 
may have been acquired, together with a prompt recognition of their 
peculiar * forms of expression, and an abundant familiarity with their 
language — a familiarity which, whilst it is made to serve no useful 
purpose of instruction, tends, it is to be feared, to exclude from the 
child’s mind a due sense of their authority, to obliterate the perception 
of those sanctions under which they have been given, and to diminish 
that awe with which it is not less natural than it is necessary that they 
should be received.* — The Rev. Henry Moseltfs Report on Schools in 
the Midland District , Council of Education for 1844, p. 521. 

In some quarters Mr. Noel may perhaps be considered a sus- 
picious authority with regard to national schools ; but on the sub- 
ject 
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jectof the, Bible, as the one bool; for all purposes, the preju- 
dices &f his party, however softened in his own enlightened blind, 
would be the other way ; yet hear his Report : — 

■' * 'Both in' reading the Scriptures to the monitors, and in repeating the 
Catechism, the children showed a marked inattention and weariness, 
occasionally varied, when the master’s eye was not upon them, by 
tokens of a roguish merriment. With the very best intentions* those 
. who have adopted the system of the National School Society have' in 
r many cases admitted into their schools nothing for the cider children 
except the Bible, small volumes of extracts from it, and the Catechism; 
and the effects seem to me to he most unfortunate. All the books on 
subjects with which children are most familiar being excluded frorp the 
schools, that thirst for variety which for the wisest purposes has been 
^irnplantect by the Creator in the minds of children, finding no gratifica- 
^i6n, their faculties arc stunted in their growth, and they sink into an 
inert listlessness. Nothing can exceed the contrast between the eager- 
ness of the children in a well-taught school and the apathy manifested 
in most of these national schools. But this is not the worst effect of 
making the Bible the only class-book. Being thus made the medium 
jthrough which reading and spelling are taught, it becomes associated in 
jtheir minds with all the rebukes and punishments to which bad reading 
or false spelling, or inattention in class, exposes them ; and it is well if, 
being thus used for purposes never designed it, it does not become per- 
manently the symbol of all that is irksome and repulsive,* 

1 On this latter point we might appeal to a familiar, but to those 
educated in our public schools, very forcible illustration. How 
many years doe$ it take the scholar to forget the wearisome asso- 
ciations of blundering, construing, and derivations, and questions 
about accents, and particles, before he can attain to a full sense 
of the. majesty of the Iliad? Byron never got over his school 
aversion to Horace. We know not whether with this view, but 
Milton, if we remember, would teach Latin out of Cato and 
Columella, and would reserve the ‘divine poets’ for the consum- 
mate scholar. And so, that we may restore its majesty, its au- 
thority, its sanctity to the Bible, we must not withdraw it (God 
forbid!) from general circulation among the mature, but from its 
place as a common school-book. It must be the privilege and 
distinction of the highest classes to be fit to read it. The read- 
ing should be conducted in a grave and devotional manrief, 
without affectation, with a simple but marked reverence. It 
mjight be hallowed still further by the controlling pres&ice of 
the . clergyman, or of the religious teacher* Neither can we 
entertain the ultra- Protestant dread of selections for purposes of 
education. The Scripture history, the history of mankind as 
revealed in Scripture (that, we especially mean, of the Old Testa* 
ment), can hardly be presented in a clear comprehensible view 

without 
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without them. We have authority, and in some flcj*re& ii g&ldfc, 
Tor this hind of selection in the Proper Lessons <*t the Chcrrbh 
for the Sundays, which are manifestly intended to give a (c^- 
nected view of the history of redemption; but these selections 
should in like manner he guaided from undue, and what wc fear 
is too often vulgarising familiarity. 

The same piinciple will apply to the direct inculcation of all 
the higher religious truths, especially the more awful and mys- 
terious articles of our belief, even the most awful and mysterious 
of all, the Divinity of the Saviour (and 'this indeed is taught in 
every act of worship). They should be something more than a 
common lesson — something more than a vehicle for elementary in- 
struction. We may perhaps look back here also, with sotoe profif, 
to what appear to have been the original views of our Church. Of 
course her founders could not have anticipated in those dark 
times the rapid advance of education; but instruction in the 
Church Catechism was thought sufficient preparation for Con- 
firmation — and Confirmation can hardly have been intended to 
be generally administered before the age of puberty. We now 
require not merely the simplest commandments and duties, but 
the more profound and polemic questions, from children of ten, 
eight, even six. Is this precocious enforcement of these points, 
even as authoritative truths — this perpetual saturation of the mind 
with them before it is ripe to receive them — wise or salutary 2 
Cut how much difficulty is removed from the mixed teaching of 
children from different communities, if the doctrinal part occupy 
only its proper space— that space during which it can be seriously 
and therefore impressively taught ! It may be right that religions 
education should fill a larger portion of the scanty time which 
the labouring poor can afford for instruction, than among the 
wealthy. ' In girls’ schools too, perhaps, as a large portion of their 
time is properly set apart for instruction in needlework and lesk 
general acquirements, needful for their station and duties, the 
rule should be somewhat different. Hut, why, wc ask, in our 
great public schools, even under the recent improvements in SOifte, 
is religion content with its day or with its hours, while it leaves, 
ami wisely leaves, the rest of the week to other branches Of know- 
ledge or of accomplishment ? And will not, in an humbler but 
wider sphere, religious instruction be more willingly, more 
effectively received if, as to these higher and more peculiar 
masteries, it be taught at shorter but more hallowed times? — 
if it be taught more briefly, more emphatically, more authori- 
tatively, with the mind habituated to its proper solemnity, to its 
more important significance— taught as the crown and consumma- 
tion, as the highest attainable point of knowledge? 
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- At the same time, what an ample field docs this less frequent, 
it may be, but far more forcible mode of religious teaching leave 
for the cultivation of what wc mean by religiousness ! The 
sense of the eternal presence and providence of God, the supre- 
macy of conscience, the feeling of responsibility, the odiousness 
of theft, of gluttony, of lying, of meanness, tyranny, cruelty, 
malevolence, selfishness ; the greatness and amiability of truth, 
generosity, kindliness — may perpetually, throughout every course 
of education, be suggested, implied, instilled into the affections, 
implanted in the depths of the open and yielding heart. These 
things the teacher may communicate, respectively .and in detail, 
as the result of every lesson, as the ordinary and familiar topics 
of every Such revelations as these are the religion of child- 

hood — they are the preparation, the groundwork for the great and 
amazing truths of the Gospel. These and such as these, the 
common property of all born in a Christian land, the elementary 
Christian teacher may surely, without offence to any one, detail to 
his pupils, as Mr. Noel says, ‘in a thousand particulars.’ He 
may so teach them — • 

‘ their duty to their parents, to their master, to each other, and to their 
fellow-crealuies generally. lie should teach them that they must con- 
trol their angry passions, be kind to little children, attentive to the aged, 
respectful to females, obliging to one another, and merciful to animals. 
He should teach them that it is the will of God that they should be 
temperate in eating and drinking, avoid indecent language, and be mo- 
dest in all their conduct, lie should teacli them that it is the will of 
God that they should be industrious to maintain themselves and to aid 
their parents ; that while giving to benevolent objects, they should yet 
endeavour to lay up money while they are young. He should show ", 
them, that if God has ordained that they should labour, it may make « 
them vigorous both in body and mind ; that if lie sends them sickness, 
it is to make them more patient and pious; if he allows them to wrestle 
with difficulties, it is to form them into finer characters; and! that in all 
emergencies they should depend for their happiness, first on God, and 
next on their own industry, intelligence, good character, resolution, and 
fortitude.’ — Noel, p. 172. 

Would that wc could induce all reasoning and earnest Chris- 
tians to consider whether this religiousness, as well as that which 
may be taugbt out of history, sacred and profane ; out of geo- 
graphy, where the disposition of the parts of the world for the promo- 
tion of industry, commerce, mutual advantage, might be incident- 
ally shown ; out of natural history, that living illustration of the 
X)iyil|e wisdom; out of every elementary science; — whether this 
is. not the more likely course, under the Divine blessing, to 
awaken tlm mind to an appreciation of the blessings which flow 
from the great truths of the Christian Kevelation whether, 

rather 
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rather than the dry, hard, monotonous inculcation of these truths, 
this gradual expansion of the religious intellect, this quiet and 
unobserved training of the. religious affections, this awakening the 
desire of more definite knowledge, to be supplied at its proper 
time, this gentle stimulation of the innate and holy curiosity of 
the human mind as to spiritual and invisible things, will not lead 
to the more deep and lasting implantation of the vital articles of 
our religion in the minds of our people. 

There is another important discovery, at which wise and prac- 
tised friends of popular education have arrived with almost per- 
fect unanimity. The scheme of moral mechanics which good old 
Dr. Hell and Joseph Lancaster were thought to have .brought to 
such exquisite perfection, under which education could be sup- 
plied on demand by a process simple, uniform, economical, has 
fallen into slow but general disrepute. That magic power of 
* the monitorial system/ by which a single master (sometimes of 
moderate ability, and very moderate acquirements) could trans- 
mute three or lour hundred dull, ignorant, and unruly children, 
into orderly, intelligent, and instructed classes — where the scanty 
knowledge imbibed by the few older or cleverer boys was trans- 
fused, by a spontaneous circulation, through the whole school — « 
turns out at last, if not a delusion, at best a device of very limited 
efficacy. Although, in some of the lower departments — in some 
of the first rudiments of teaching, reading and spelling — the 
plan of mutual instruction may still find favour, and may indeed 
be of considerable use — we believe it is universally admitted 
that higher instruction must be imparted with higher authority 
than that of boys a few years older. Above all, the simultaneous 
inoculation of the whole school with the principles of religion, with 
the principles of the Church of England, by tiiis general trans- 
fusion of the Catechism — first of the Broken Catechism, then of 
the larger question and answer Catechism, or the Catechism itself 
in its uninterpreted dignity — from the first down to the lowest 
class, by children working on children, lias appeared to many, to 
a rapidly increasing many, something more than utter mockery. 
Is this stammering, blundering, irreverent, Babel-like questioning 
of one set of boys by another — of tlie quick boy shouting the 
right answer from his corner, and pushing up to the head of the 
class, and the less fortunate ones sullenly repeating it after him — 
is this/ we say, has this proved to be, a wise and effective system 
of communicating the deep truths, the profound mysteries of our 
faith ? Mf- religion be but a school lesson, thus taught and thus 
learned, will it be more than a school lesson? If there bo no 
distinction of time, tone, or manner between the teaching of 
the Creed, or the nature of the sacraments, and spelling a hard 

word 
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word Of doing’ a sum in multiplication — if the sharp boy of teii 
years old is to be the religious teacher of the boys of nine and! 
eight in the most insciutable articles of our faith — is not every 
objection wl^ich we ha\o already raised enhanced tenfold? If 
even the master ought to make a difference according to the sub- 
ject which he is teaching, is it not to blunt the moral perceptions 
alike of the monitors and the pupils to commit all this indis- 
criminately to the rude, thoughtless, if not mechanical manage* 
ment of boys ? 

We plead guilty to something of a shudder when the lips of 
young ladies, in well-regulated Sunday schools, pronounce as con- 
fidently and dogmatically on such subjects as they do on the 
simplest elements of Christian duty, when they venture, without 
the least hesitation, f wheic angels fear to ticad/ Those who 
most piofoundly bclie\e these tiuths axe content to adore ill 
silence and in the seclusion of the heart. This is no Jesuitical 
doctrine of reserve: it is the sensitiveness of c\ery religious mind 
which has not, through unhappy habit, become callous to the 
danger of vulgarising sacred tiutli. 

There is a very curious passage on the monitorial system in 
M. Cousin’s Report on Education in Holland. ‘ IIow does it 
happen/ said a very judicious Dutch gentleman to M. Cousin, 

* that the system of mutual in&ti uctinn is still so lamentably po- 
pular in a nation so intelligent as the French?* 

* From a fatal circumstance/ I replied, ‘ the consequences of which 
still continue. Under the Restoration, the Government tried to place the 
primal v schools in the hands of the clergy ; and the resistance made to 
that scheme carried things to the opposite extreme. Some well-meaning 
persons, but who did nut look below the surface of things, and weic 
utter strangers to the subject ot public instruction, having by chance 
visited some of those scim-barbarous manufacturing towns of England, 
where, fur waut of anything bet^r, they are happy to have Lancasteriuit 
schools, mistook for a masterpiece of perfection that which is only the 
infancy of the art of teaching ; and w r cre dazzled with the exhibition of 
vast numbers of childieu taught by one master, assisted only by little 
monitors chosen fiom among the pupils themselves. Seeing children 
thus governed by childieu, they found a species of self-government 
which they thought w r ould be a useful preparation for the infusion of the 
democratic jirinciplc. And it was obvious that a Christian education is 
inopo&bil »lc under such a system — for what monitor, even of twelve years 
of age, can give instruction iu religion and morals? They saw that the 
religious education amounted to nothing, unless the dry repetition of a 
Catechism, such as wc might expect to find in Portugal or Spain, can 
be called by that name ; and this they viewed as a triumph over the 
clergy. Other persons were pleased with the system on account of its 
cheapness ; and then the eye w T as caught by the mechanical order taid 

precision 
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precision in the school exercises: the children went through their, qyo- 
futions, according to a signal given by a child, as the (liflereqt p.nts of 
the machinery of a factory arc set in motion bv a cianh This mecha- 
nical instruction 4 , then, uas set up in opposition to the Chuich schools 
of the Restoration: thus one extreme produces another.* — Iforiikr's 
Ib&nsltition, p. 32. 

Education, to be of any real value, is a far more expensive pro- 
cess than was thought in the earlier da^s of Bell and Banc aster. 
Not merely is it possible — a possibility which was baldly sus- 
pected in those hopeful times — that schools may be too lar^e, 
and Contain too great numbers ; not only must the master himself 
be more highly, trained and possess more varied knowledge than 
Was dreamt of under the bid monitorial scheme; not only must 
lie have superior skill in attaching the boys to instruction as a 
privilege father than a hard duty; not only must he acquaint 
himself' far more intimately with the talents and dispositions of 
the individual boys — but lie must himself feel and acknowledge 
that the greatest aptitude and activity in teaching have tlicir 
limits. Mr. Cook, we observe, one of the Government inspectors, 
would have no school of more than two hundred children, fn a 
large school the best master must have his assistants ; his pupils 
must have teachers of a more advanced age, or those who have 
already received good preparatory training, and can therefore in- 
struct with some gravity — with some authority.* 

Mr. Bcllairs (of whose judgment, from his Report, f we should 
think very favourably) speaks less strongly perhaps than others 
against the monitorial system : — 

* The children usually employed in this work,* he admits, c are in 
age from eight to twelve years. For their labour they receive no remu* 
noration, and no extra instruction. The parents of the teachers com- 
plain, for they say their children lose a great portion of their time* in 
teaching. The parents of the taught complain, for they say that the 
senior children are incompetent to fulfil properly the task assigned them, 

, ♦ Another great mischief arose from this confusion between th« technical lk]l aud 
Lancaster system and Kducation. A funner leligions instructor of the National Society 
gravely stated, before a committee of the House of Commons, that a master might be 
properly instructed in the work of education in three months : he meant, might learn tho 
technical management an devolutions of tho Bell system. Dr. Hook seems to have 
fallen into a common misapprehension as to the establishment which lie dignifies by llu» 
name of the ‘Training Institution,* in Westminster. A training institution, in the 
proper Sense, it never pretended to be. Formerly persons, otherwise thought qualified, 
who Wet&feither admitted by the National Society, or sent up from schools in the country 
to leant the technical system in the Central School, lodged where they could, nndei 
no control <?r superintendence. It was thought better to place them together under 
the superintendence of a clergyman, both fur reasons of economy, and in older to 
acquire some acquaintance with their character and hahits, and likewise to give 
them ad much additional knowledge as might be possible during those hour? which 
otherwise might have been wasted in idleness. This is all. 

' f Council of Education, 1844, pp. 2.12-21 1. ( - , ■ 
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and that thereout their little ones receive damage. Tn some' instances 
the justice of these complaints must, I fear, be admitted. 1 

He proceeds, however, 

* That the monitorial system, properly carried out («. e. when the moni- 
tors receive a remuneration for their labour, and instruction at extra 
hours), is one of great value — in some cases absolutely necessary — few, 
I believe, will deny. At the same time. I am disposed to think, that in 
many places where a child is seldom allowed to remain at school beyond 
the age of eleven and twelve years, when they arc taken away by their 
parents to add what they can to the weekly gains of the family, and 
where, consequently, the first class is always fluctuating, it will be found 
very desirable to have regular paid and instructed monitors of riper 
age, or an assistant master, or an apprenticed pupil teacher, constantly 
trained and instructed by the master of the school.’ — Report. 1844, p. 
237: sec also Mr. Gibson on Schools in Scotland , p. 347; and Mr. 
Cook , p. 140. 

We should likewise in justice refer to Mr. Moscly’s satisfac- 
tory report on the Sheffield school, which is conducted on the 
monitorial system (p. 515). On the other hand, writes Mr. 
Watkins, f It is needless to sav that we require move masters or 
well-instructed assistants in all our large schools before we can 
hope for any great improvement in the children.* — p. 290. And 
to the same effect wc might quote page after page from the 
Government Reports, and from almost every good work on 
popular education. Mr. Coleridge has well summed up the 
whole — ‘in practice the monitorial system too often does little 
else than conceal the indolence and insufficiency of the master.** 

But there is a very important question — almost the most im- 
portant of all, for on this rests nearly the whole of Dr. Hook’s 
plan — if national education is to influence, and to influence for 
perpetuity the national character, what position are Sunday schools 
to occupy ? 

T)r. Hook writes thus of the working of the Sunday schools in 
the manufacturing districts : — 

*I)o I say, then, that there is no religious education in our large 
manufacturing districts, except in the neighbourhood of the wealthy? 
No, indeed. We may bless God that w t c not only possess a system of 
religious training, but that wc are year by year visibly improving upon 
it. But the religious education is given to the people in our Sunday 
schools. The national schools are in fact only nurseries for our Sunday 
schools ; they are only what Government schools would be. The main- 
stay of religious education is to he found in our Sunday schools. The 
most earnest, the most devoted, the most pious of our several congrega- 


* Account of Training College , Nat. Sue. 31j/ Report , p. 70. The whole of this paper ' 

of M r.. Coleridge's is too little known out of the circle of subscribers to the National 
Society. 
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tions are. accustomed with meritorious zeal to dedicate themselves, to this, 
great work. All classes are blended together ; rich and poor, pne with' 
another, rejoice to undertake the office of Sunday school teachers, hfany 
young men and young women, who have no other day in the week' Tor 
recreation and leisure, with a zeal and charity (Tor which may God 
Almighty bless them !) consecrate their little leisure on the Lord’s Dfty 
to the training of little children in the way they ought to go. Each has 
a separate class, and becomes personally acquainted with the character 
of each member of the class. Ue visits his children at their homes, 
walks with them, converses with them, and being a person of spiritual 
experience, is able to give that advice which a soul aspiring after heavenly 
things so greatly needs, and which none but those who know what spi- 
ritual difficulties and spiritual comforts are, can impart, — while in all 
peculiar cases he has his pastor to whom he can refer his young charge, 
or from whom he can himself receive directions how to proceed. The 
Sunday school teacher prepares the children to be catechised at church, 
and when the season for confirmation draws near, is able to inform the 
clergyman of the advice which is needful in each particular case among 
his pupils, the characters of whom have been long before him. The 
children act in subordination to the teacher, the teacher to the superin- 
tendent, the superintendent to the clergyman. Young persons, too old 
to remain as pupils, permit themselves sometimes to be formed in classes, 
to be prepared, on the week-day, for the duties they are to perform on 
the Sunday. In the parish in which lie who has the pleasure of now 
wriling to your Lordship resides, there is an association of Sunday 
school teachers, which numbers six hundred members, who meet at 
stated times to converse on subjects connected with their high and 
saered calling, and to receive instruction from the clergy. Happy 
meetings they arc, and may they be blessed to the spiritual edification 
of both clergy and people I* — pp. 47-49. * 

On this point all the Reports of the Government Inspectors 
concur. One says : — ' 

* Of the amount of instruction given in the Sunday schools I had 
no means of judging at one short virit. But that education is pro- 
ceeding there, the Christian upbringing of immortal creatures for time 
and for eternity, is very evident. My belief is, that the success of 
Sunday schools may be attributed, under God’s blessing, to the hearti- 
ness and simple devotion to their object which the teachers, male and 
female, bring with them to their work. It is truly with them a work 
of faith and a labour of love. Being Christians themselves, they desire 
above all things to lead others to their Saviour Christ. Under the 
guidance and in the continual presence of an earnest and faithful cler- 
gyman, helpmg him and being helped by him, a work is doing by these 
unpaid teachers, the value of which will not be fully known till the 
great day of account. I regret much that I was unable to visit the 
Sunday schools at Bolton, which arc said to be models of their kind.’ — 
p. 252. 

We have always understood that the organization of the Sunday 
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schools at BoH<ul,Ttm<ler the excellent vicar, Mr. Shade, lias been 
in operation for % in lie h longer period, and much exceeds in 
extent evfen that of Leeds. Mr. Fletcher, whose observations 
were ritade on schools mostly if not altogether conducted by the 
Dissenters, seems to have been surprised at the extent to which 
this system is carried out in the North. * The Sunday schools 
hold a place in popular education in the north of England far 
more prominent than in any other part of the empire.’ — p. 424. 
The* fullest exposition, however, of the advantages derived from 
Sunday schools in large manufacturing towns is found iri the 
report of Mr. Field on those in Birmingham, addressed to the 
National Society, 1841, p. 143. 

On the other hand, we confess that we have great sympathy 
with those who object to the Sunday being the hardest whole 
school-day in the week. YVe do not pledge ourselves to all the 
sentiments, still less to the vehement language, of the following 
passage from an unpublished pamphlet ; but we must quote it, 
for the writer is a man of great talents and accomplishments, and 
is honoured by all who know him as a most zealous and useful 
clergyman : — 

€ But there is another objection to schools in which no religion is 
taught in the week. They involve the necessity of Sunday schools. To 
this eminently popular method of profaning the Sabbath, I have always 
entertained the most decided aversion. The Sunday school system, — 
as far as the scholars are concerned, — turns what ought to be a cheerful 
religious festival into a day of gloom and penance; a sad routine of 
lessons and of lecturing, and of rigorous confinement to the church and 
scljpol*#. It bereaves a large portion of God’s family on earth of the 
privileges of His merciful institution. Instead of a day of rest, it con- 
certs the Sabbath into a day of work to them ; for learning is work, and 
very hard and disagreeable work too, with an immense majority of 
children. It is a miserable puritanical contrivance, by which the young 
are defrauded of what ought to be the brightest moments of the happiest 
age of human life, and excluded from their legitimate portion of the 
light and air, of the breezes and the sunshine of {lie Lord’s Day. 

4 To this Sunday-school system I am inclined to attribute a good 
deal of that disregard for the Sabbath among the labouring classes 
which wc hear so generally complained of. In every class of life, — I 
am not speaking now of what ought to be, but of what is, — in every 
class of life I have observed that the greater number of persons, who 
render a regular and consistent attention to the devotional duties of the 
Sunday, are first led to it by a desire of setting a good example to their 
children. Very many instances have I known of young married people 
who never appeared to consider tlmt the church bells chimed as a 
summons to them, till they were awakened to more serious thoughts by 
tin ir "concern for the salvation of their children. As the boys and girls 
grew up, the father and mother were recalled, by the consciousness of 
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their parental duties towards them, to a penae of their own filial, duties^ >* 
towards the Almighty. And as a regard, for the spiritual welfare- jof v* 
their offspring was tlieir primary motive for observing the public onU- 
nances of religion, so was the gratification of finding themselves in, the 
House of God, surrounded by their family, tlic first and most inline-^ * 
diate blessing which they derived from the observance. Now, from the ' 
moment the Sunday school master began to collect the children of the 
poor together, to conduct them to church in a body, and to seat them in 
a place apart from their parents, this persuasive motive for attending 
public worship, and this present gratification in attending it, were anni- 
hilated with regard to the labouring population. How then can we be 
astonished at their having become gradually negligent of those religious 
duties, which, by our officious interference, wc have divested of their ■ 
most influential inducement and most endearing charm ? Our Heavenly 
Father draws us to himself by means of our present earthly affections : 
and the Sabbath- teacher most injuriously interposes between God ami 
the parent and the child. Besides, we are now reaping the harvest wc 
have sown; we have an experimental proof of the tendency of this 
system ; wc arc living in the midst of a generation whose youth was 
drilled in Sunday schools; and we see what is the practical working of 
that wearisome profanation of the Sabbath in which they were then 
initialed. — No; wc never ought to be satisfied with any scheme of edu- 
cation which docs not leave the Sunday free. On that day the children 
and their parents should be together from the time they rise in the 
morning till they go to bed at night,— at church together, walking to- 
gether, conversing together, reading together. By such Sabbath inter- 
course both parties are intellectually, morally, and spiritually improved. 
The child will never be properly educated till he looks forward with 
pleasure to his parent’s day of rest as his day of rest ; and the parent 
will never be brought to hallow the Lord’s Day as he ought to do, ti^ 
he is left to feel, in its full weight and pressure, the responsibility of 
the religious guidance of his child.’ 

These sentences, from a man of quick sensibilities and acute 
observation, who has toiled as a city curate for twenty years, are 
not to be dismissed without grave consideration. As the pi ay- 
ground should if possible be inseparable from the school — at 
least the infant school — so the innocent recreations of the people 
must not be lost sight of in the education of the people. To 
pen up in the crowded school, during almost the whole, if not 
the whole, of their only holiday, on that Sabbath appointed by 
God for the rest of man, those who are imprisoned in the busy 
and sultry factory, in the close alley, or the dim-lighted hovel, 
for the other six days in the week — is assuredly to do anything 
rather than cultivate gentle, humanising, Christianising influences. 
Happiness and enjoyment are, we are persuaded, parts of 
Christianity — God sends us all, he sends especially to poor 
manufacturing children, enough of sobering and chastening work 
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and ^sorrow : let us not refuse or curtail his counterbalancing 
gifts of sunshine, and repose, and innocent recreation. Whoever 
has seen the green sward of St. James’s Park alive with joyous, 
shrieking, tumbling children, on a fine summer Sunday afternoon 
(blest be the memory of poor Nash, therefore, and may his 
architectural sins lie light upon his soul !) — whoever remembers 
the dull straight canal stagnating through rank and reedy grass, 
with a few melancholy cows, the only subjects of the king which 
derived any benefit from it, may judge how much better it is for 
the bodies and for the souls of those * little ones/ (and for their 
parents too, if they are looking on,) than if they had been shut 
up in the best managed Sunday school, conning the most pious 
lessons. 

Even here we do not despair of some reconcilement between 
the conflicting opinions. On the nature of the education, and 
the length of time during which the children are kept in the 
school on the Sunday, mainly depends the force and validity of 
these objections. Whatever the efficiency of Sunday schools as 
places of religious instruction — we will venture, though the term 
be unpopular in some quarters, to add, of special religious in- 
struction — in the Church of her peculiar tenets, her Liturgy, her 
observances — in the Dissenting meeting, of whatever may be 
there thought most essential — yet it cannot in any way supply 
the place of a daily school : if it attempts, and vainly attempts 
this, it is liable, in proportion to the long, rigid, and wearisome 
confinement which it enforces, to the charge, we will not say of 
the profanation of the Sabbath, blit of the diversion of that most 
wise and merciful institution of Cod from its beneficent purpose. 
That it is utterly inefficient for general education its most ardent 
admirers acknowledge. ‘ The history of the Sunday school in 
this part of the kingdom/ writes Mr. Fletcher, * would exhibit 
an amount of self-denial and benevolent devotion unsurpassed in 
the annals of philanthropy ; but its best friends have never re- 
garded its labours as superseding the necessity of day-schooling ; 
and it is at least vain to imagine that ever they can supersede it/ 
(There is a more significant passage still in Mr. Fletcher’s Report, 
which we have not room to extract ; — and see also Mr. Noel, 
p. 164.) And yet we fear, if the truth must be spoken, much 
of the opposition against any Government system of education 
will be found to arise out of the jealousy — in some, no doubt, 
it appears a godly jealousy — lest Sunday schools, and the influ- 
ence attained through Sunday schools over a large part of the 
population, should be impaired or diminished. One religious 
body alone reckons its Sunday scholars by hundreds of thou- 
sands, its day scholars by thousands. But is the best education 
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which can be given in Sunday schools (and how rarely can it 
be the best !) an education for the intelligence of the English 
people? Let the Sunday school then be strictly, religiously, 
supplementary to the day school. It cannot properly perform 
both functions ; let it be content with its own. Let it be abso- 
lutely and entirely relieved of all elementary and rudimental 
instruction ; of teaching to read, to spell, to parse. Let its 
teaching be all which the best Sunday schools now afford, yet let 
it occupy the most limited time — let it have none of the tiresome- 
ness, the weariness of school; above all, let it, after its grave 
lessons arc duly imbibed, leave the joyous and innocent spirits of 
childhood their unfettered freedom. We read this sentence in 
Mr. Watkins’s Report with peculiar satisfaction : — 

e In the best Sunday school which I have visited — best, I mean, as 
to influence and permanent effects — that of the parish church at War- 
rington, the school hours are not more than one and a quarter in the 
morning, and three-quarters of an hour in the afternoon.* — p. 252. 

And be it remembered — lest we should be charged not merely 
with abandoning the whole week (except such hours as may be set 
apart for the special teaching of the clergyman or other minister 
of religion) to secular instruction, but likewise with portioning off 
the smallest part of the Sunday for the inculcation o f the great 
Evangelic truths and the doctrines of our Church — that according 
to our theory, the Sunday scholars are to come, already habituated 
to order and discipline — with their intelligence awakened, with a 
desire of further knowledge, in some at least, excited, with religi- 
ousness in their hearts, with nothing to unlearn, but with all which 
they have learned during the week preparing them for those 
more important revelations of knowledge. In the Church the 
Sunday school will be strictly catechetical, and the preparation 
for the public catechetical instruction of the clergyman, according 
to ancient usage — and perhaps in most parishes, particularly in 
our manufacturing and rural districts, a catechetical afternoon or 
evening service might be as profitable as an ordinary one, for the 
parents as well as the children. 

It is time, indeed, to look all questions which force themselves 
upon us as connected with popular education fairly in the face, 
not to dismiss them at once as clashing with our own even most 
deeply rooted sentiments. We extract the following passage 
without observation : — 

* I feel that I echo tlic sentiments of very many right-minded persons 
when I say that, with scarcely an exception, the conduct of school 
children at church is most unsatisfactory and distressing. Their irre- 
verence during the prayers — their carelessness and inattention during 
the sermon — their disturbance of all harmony in the pfealms when they 
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attempt to sing— their irreverent mode of speaking when they engage in 
the responses — their rudeness and noise in entering and leaving the 
sacred edifice, — all have a painful effect upon the mind, and excite very 
perplexing thoughts. Many reasons might doubtless be alleged to 
account for this evil — the irreligious and irreverent conduct of parents 
and friends at home — the general neglect of public worship among the 
labouring poor, and the contempt for it generated thereby in the minds of 
their offspring — the indifference of the children to a long service, with 
the nature of which they arc unacquainted ; their inability to under- 
stand tlie sermon ; the bad situation in which they are frequently placed, 
where, from the impossibility of hearing, they lose all interest in the 
service ; the inefficient means taken to preserve order in the church ; 
the injudicious way in which attempts arc frequently mafle by the 
masters or teachers to preserve quiet — all these ’ — [we would add above 
all the long previous confinement, sometimes for two hours, in the school, 
the anticipated two hours more, the compulsory learning, the harsh 
discipline, it may be, which is absolutely necessary where the Sunday 
school pretends to do the whole work of education, or even the punish- 
ment] — ‘ all these in turn have their weight, and seem to combine in 
more or less proportions to produce the fault complained of, and which 
would seem to be a fit subject for the consideration of school managers ; 
who should also, I conceive, investigate with a careful attention the rule 
which exists in many schools, obliging all the day scholars to attend 
the Sunday school, and, as a school, to attend the church. The propriety 
of the attendance of the children at church I would not question ; but 
it appears probable that circumstances may exist where a religious 
parent, in the habit of attending public worship, may wish to take 
his children with him, that they may be under his own eye, which 
is denied to him if they arc obliged by the rules of their school to 
accompany the master and other scholars to the church/ — liellairs , 
p. 243. 

These, hoAvever, are questions not exclusively connected with 
the extension of education by the State. On that point we come 
to the consolatory conclusion that the State school will be the best 
ally of the clergyman — of the clergyman not as tlie competitor 
with or the opponent of Dissent, but in bis highest beneficent 
mission as the guardian of public morals, as the interpreter of the 
pure Word of God, as the friend, example, adviser of his people. 
This it will be to the clergyman in every position ; how infinitely 
more to the clergyman with a vast and populous and wide-spread 
cure, scanty means, and no power or hardly any of obtaining 
assistance ; to the poor clergyman of the manufacturing district ! 
If it merely relieved him from the perilous alternative of still 
further limiting his limited resources by the expenses of a 
school, of which he must undertake at least the responsibility ; of 
choosing between the spiritual destitution of bis parishioners, and 
the starvation of his family; if it relieved him from the waste of 
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time, the fatigue, the disheartening importunity, the cold rebuff, 
the insolent questioning, the contemptuous airs of those frotn 
whom he endeavours to wring reluctant contributions, from the 
arts, and wiles, and begging letters, and bazaar- keepings of that 
religious mendicancy to which he must submit; what invaluable 
time would it leave him for his other labours, — what comparative 
peace and collectcdncss of mind for his holier work ! The State 
school would offer him his parishioners, not as now a miserable 
horde, in utter ignorance, in precocious # vice, in all the habits 
formed by total want of discipline, by the recklessness of a pre- 
carious subsistence, by those fatal mischiefs with which, when all 
are alike uncontrolled, a few bold and spirited leaders in wicked- 
ness arc able to infect a whole neighbourhood — rude, coarse, 
quarrelsome, lewd, blasphemous — to be gathered by incessant 
assiduity from the street, perhaps the gin-sliop : not so — he would 
have them made over to liis hands with their intelligence awa- 
kened, with habits of order and decency, with that degree of 
knowledge which in general leads to the desire of more, with the 
first principles at least of morals firmly taught, with some respect 
at all events for things sacred, with dispositions which have learned 
the blessedness of kindliness. At the worst, if they have no 
distinct religious opinions, no creed so definite as might be 
wished, they will have none of that ineradicable taint of profane- 
ness, of that ingrained aversion to control, which is the growth of 
absolute neglect. 

In agricultural parishes it would offer him, instead of a people 
dull as the clod which they arc destined to break, for the loutish, 
down-looking boors, who have hardly heard the voice of any supe- 
rior but the farmer, who has reproved them for idleness in bird- 
watching — or the relieving officer of the union, who has driven them 
from the threshold of the workhouse; — instead of these, it would 
offer him beings whose hearts have been at least stirred by bene- 
volent exertions to open their understandings, and touch their 
affections ; who have been already persuaded that they have minds 
to think, faculties to be sharpened, and duties to be discharged ; 
who are conscious that they are the care and interest of others, 
besides their over- wrought and anxious parents, and the clergyman 
who has vainly perhaps endeavoured for an hour or two on the 
Sunday to break the thick crust of dullness and hard dispositions 
ever indurating during the rest of the week. 

How then is the State to proceed, if the great principle of 
education by the State — education on perfectly equable terms 
to all classes of the community — be established? If Dr. Hook 
had written expressly to counteract his own end, he could not have 
more effectually done so than by his formidable 'array of figures, 
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and dashing dealing with millions — enough to make the most 
daring financier tremble in the inmost sanctuary of the Treasury, 
even though a large part of these burthens should be thrown upon 
local assessments. (Wc touch not on Dr. Hook’s administration 
of national education by the quarter-sessions.) We believe, in- 
deed, with Dr. Hook, that in the end as large an expenditure as 
what he demands may be required — and we believe, too, that it 
will be well bestowed. We believe that the education of the 
people will repay th<^ State, almost to any amount, in better 
regulated industry — in less unsparing demands on the funds for 
the poor — in self-maintained social order — in some check, at 
least, on the waste of health and life by intemperance and low 
vice, by fraud, and gaming, and robbery — and in the substitution 
of harmless, and refining, and comparatively inexpensive, for per- 
nicious, brutalising, and ruinous pleasures. But we have already 
shown that the call for a vast expenditure is, at all events, not 
immediate; that any system, to be successful, must be introduced 
gradually, and, as it were, feeling the ground at every step; and 
in short, that the appalling cyphers in Dr. Hook’s letter need not 
for the present be allowed to interfere with the discussion of his 
principle. 

The real peril and difficulty is lost the State education, whether 
by public grant or parochial or district taxation, should diminish 
the amount of voluntary subscriptions in the cause of education, 
or do injury otherwise to existing institutions. This was stated 
with force by Lord John Russell in the debate, or rather the 
conversation, on Mr. Ewart’s motion. Dr. Hook still calculates 
on private subscriptions to the amount of 800 , 000 /. per annum ; 
but tlicre must be great danger lest those who give reluctantly 
should adopt something like that standing convenient excuse for 
niggardliness to the poor, r the parish is bound to provide ’ — and 
reply, ' the State must find the school.* The latter difficulty may 
be met by the simple rule of refraining from all interposition 
where there is in existing schools even an approximation to an 
adequate supply of education. The last thing to be desired would 
be to supplant, even by more efficient foundations, schools which 
have grown out of the wants of the spot, ave endeared to the asso- 
ciations and knit up with the sympathies of the poor, and, in some 
instances, maintained even prodigally by the munificence of their 
neighbours. The State school will at first, of necessity, be as a 
stranger in the land. Let it not come between the kindly inter- 
course, the mutual good understanding of rich and poor, the 
Christian love on the one hand and the Christian gratitude on 
the other. Let those rural schools which stand in their little 
gardens at the park-gates of our nobility and our gentry, which 
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are daily visited by the ladies of the * great house,* as well as the 
wife or daughter of the parson, and are fully, even lavishly sup- 
ported, it may be as a sort of amiable luxury of charity — let all 
these remain inviolate — if inspected, inspected only with the most 
tender consideration. Even if such schools be in some instances 
deficient in quickening the intelligence of the peasant children, 
they do a vast deal of good : they expand and soften their hearts — 
they bind together rich and poor by stronger ties even than the 
more full appreciation of their common interests. Let all the 
good parish schools of the clergy, all the well -supported schools 
of dissenters, be alike undisturbed. Least of all interfere with 
such schools as are conducted by some of the great master manu- 
facturers — such, for instance, as that lor three hundred and forty 
boys, and two hundred girls, at the establishment of Messrs. 
Marshall at Holbeck, described in such pleasing terms by 
Mr. Watkins ( Report , p. 254). Attempt not to do the duty of 
those who are disposed to do their own. 

Wherever existing schools are below tlic proper standard, the 
best way of elevating them will be to establish, not in rivalry in the 
same district, but in some vacant place in their neighbourhood, 
some better school. Natural emulation, the shame of inferiority, 
will work improvement more effectually, because spontaneously, 
than any compulsory interference or opposition. If the good 
State school be within easy distance, the gradual thinning of the 
benches in the old and inferior one will raise the attention and 
stimulate the zeal of its managers. It is astonishing how quick 
and discriminating the parents of the poorest are in discerning 
the influence of a good school in the progress of their children in 
knowledge, habits, conduct, and attachment to their teachers. 
We quote this gratifying illustration : — 

c In respect to 30 out of 37 masters who had been educated in the 
Chester Diocesan Training College up to February 1844, it was ascer- 
tained that the number of children in daily attendance m their schools 
had increased from 1110 to 2173, and those on the books from 1428 to 
2469, in the average period of thirteen months and a half. So far had 
the improved methods of instruction, introduced by these young men, 
been appreciated by the poor.*-— Moscly^ p. 515. 

See further on the schools of Cheadlc, Stone, and St. Mary’s, 
Sheffield. At this latter school the education is far the highest, 
and attended by 698 children, who contribute, in school fees, 180/. 

We are not disposed to throw out any rash conjectures of our 
own as to the course likely to be taken by Government on the 
great points which must belong to the organization and to the pro- 
vince of an effective Board of Public Education. We leave un- 
touched as well the easiest part of their functions, the funds for 
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building and the localities for the establishment of schools. We 
shall say but a few words on another more delicate office, which 
Dr. Hook would assign them, — the selection and authorization of 
books. We really cannot apprehend the extreme difficulty of 
finding or of writing books, even on such subjects as English 
history, which shall avoid collision with the strong religious or 
political views of any class of the community. It is done in the 
higher education — Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, all alike, send 
their sons to Eton, and from Eton to Christ Church or Trinity. 
Sturdy enough Tories and High-Churchmen, too, there were 
who did not refuse their children the advantage of Dr. Arnold’s 
vigour, ability, and high-toned Christian feeling, though they 
might disapprove of many of his religious and political opinions. 
Party histories are bad histories, and therefore should be at once 
proscribed by a public board ; candour and fairness will be re- 
commendations even to a child, and not unimportant elements in 
his instruction. We do not believe that any Roman Catholic of 
the lower orders will take bis son from a good school because he 
may be condemned to hear that Ridley and Latimer were cruelly 
burned, or that the martyrdom of King Charles, or the character 
of Cromwell, will create a fatal feud among the parents of the 
poor. 

On the training of masters — the use to he made of the normal 
institutions already founded by the Church, or which may be in 
existence elsewhere, wc must he altogether silent ; but on the 
schoolmaster himself, on his social position and estimation, we 
may permit ourselves some few observations. 

It is in vain to train schoolmasters with the utmost diligence, 
and with the wisest regard to those peculiar qualifications which 
are to fit them for their office ; it is more than vain to raise them 
in intelligence, in accomplishments, in tastes if not in habits, above 
the ordinary standard of teachers, unless we can adequately re- 
ward their services after they are trained. Their social position 
must be one of respectability ; they must not he fixed in a con- 
stant struggle with pecuniary difficulties ; they must not be over- 
burthened with the cares of life ; they must he independent. But 
it is undeniable that, where schools arc most wanted, schools will be 
least able to support themselves. In such places the regularity, if 
not the amount of payments, will constantly vary with the fluctua- 
tions of wages. II ere then you cannot rigidly apply the salutary 
rule, that a man’s reward must depend on his exertions. If the 
schoolmaster's income is in every case to rise and fall with the 
markets; if he must either inflexibly dismiss his scholars in default 
of punctual payment, or let them run in debt, and be compelled 
to follow their example himself, the system of education fails where 

it 
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it is most wanted — is withdrawn where its perpetuity is especially 
desirable. At this hour, throughout the country (every report 
bears it upon its face) the great crying evil is the inadequacy of 
the stipends of the schoolmasters ; and the inevitable consequence 
is that the higher the qualifications of the master and the better 
his character, the less likely are we, in the long run, to retain him 
in our service. Without some spring of ambition few will devote 
themselves to a laborious office, jmd ambition naturally looks to 
promotion. The mere change from an under-paid to a better 
paid school, which it will be difficult to prevent., is 3. great evil. 
But it will not be one school which will be the rival of another. 
Our normal institutions may turn out but nurseries for railway 
clerks — for the numberless commercial offices which are constantly 
on the watch for young men of steady character, good account- 
ants, of civil manners and orderly habits. We cannot calculate 
on the martyrdom of self-devotion in a class, and that a large 
class. Piety, and that better churclimansliip which forms part 
of Mr. Coleridge’s ideal of a well-trained schoolmaster, may 
here and there choose the more humble, more anxious and 
perilous condition. In some favoured instances it will not scruple 
to be worn out, as worn out it will be, in the unaided, unre- 
warded, perhaps unwitnessed struggle with rude ignorance; with 
the insolence at one time of a flush of wages, at the next with the 
surliness of utter destitution. Here and there, in the attempt to 
tame the wild offspring of wild parents, noble Christian zeal will 
even continue to the end, and triumph over weariness, disappoint- 
ment, ingratitude ; it will sternly seal its eyes, and strengthen its 
heart by faith and fortitude, against the temptation cither of a 
quiet, w r ell- organised, and well-paid village school — or of the 
most comfortable desk at Mr. Hudson’s terminus. Yet these 
must be at last the few, the *vcry rare exceptions ; those whose 
congenial natures have imbibed the full effect of their training. 
In the mass, men, train them as we may, will bring their talents 
and acquirements to the best market. We may bind them for a 
time by indentures ; those fetters will only make them more eager 
to escape when their time is out. 

Already, we inquire (and we inquire not without admiration at 
the success of Mr. Coleridge with individual minds), are there 
not aspirants at Stanley Grove after the more easy and dignified 
office of masters in middle schools ? Can wc suppose that these 
acquirements which (we sometimes doubt the policy of this showy 
plan) are exhibited at the public examinations before bishops 
and nobles, and members of parliament, and high-born ladies, 
will raise no consciousness of a vocation somewhat higher than to 
he the teacher of pauper children in some obscure village or 

dirty 
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dirty alley? Will all the industrial employments, which Mr. 
Coleridge properly makes a part of his young men’s daily life, 
keep down the risings of this very natural desire of bettering 
their condition, accompanied by the flattering suggestion, which 
will ever recur, that the more lucrative field is that of still more ex- 
tensive usefulness, as well as one to which they are entitled by their 
talents and exertions? According to Mr. Allen’s Report (1843) 
of three young men then recently sent out from the College, two 
were teaching country schools at a bare 50 L a year — one at 12/. 
with board and lodging, perhaps equal to 40/. ! Turn to the esta- 
blishment at Battersea, founded by Mr. Kay Shultleworth, and 
for some time supported by his own, at that time wc believe very 
moderate, resources, assisted by the precarious, though in some 
instances noble, munificence of liis friends, but now made over to 
the National Society, as representing the Church, and therefore to 
that body which Mr. Kay Shuttle worth’s experience led him to 
suppose the most likely to work it for the public advantage. This 
establishment is supported out of the fund for the promotion of 
Education in the Manufacturing and Mining Districts; the So- 
ciety judging wisely that the providing well-trained masters would 
be the greatest boon to such districts. The institution is altogether 
less costly, at least in its outward arrangements, than the one at 
Stanley Grove. Its special object is known to its pupils when they 
enter; it is kept before them during their course of instruction ; and 
yet even there is there an undivided devotion to that special ser- 
vice ? Do we write thus as wishing to disparage, to throw the least 
suspicion upon the great experiment of raising the standard of 
intelligence, of knowledge, of acquirements, of character, in the 
future instructors of the people? Far otherwise; but we must 
insist on the consequent absolute necessity of raising in due pro- 
portion the social position of the schoolmaster. 

In some countries extreme poverty may not weaken authority. 
In the wildest parts of Mayo we entered a national school. By 
what principle of adhesion the many-hued and many-patterned 
habiliments of the schoolmaster adhered to his person puzzled our 
philosophy — lie was * a thing of shreds and patches but his sixty 
or seventy children — mostly Roman Catholic, with about a sixth 
or seventh Protestant — were in excellent order, and he examined 
them with an intelligence and acuteness which would do no dis- 
credit to the Sanctuary at Westminster, or, by the leave of Mr. 
Burgess, to Upper Chelsea. Such things may be, and ate else- 
where : but without altogether subscribing to the doctrine of our 
(alas, departed !) wise as witty Canon of St. Paul’s, that in Eng- 
land poverty is a crime, we will assert that, even if you retain 
him in his office, an impoverished and beggarly schoolmaster will 

in 
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in England command no respect either with parents or scholars. 
But you will not retain him in his office. The under-payment of 
the schoolmasters is the difficulty by which the foreign systems of 
education are embarrassed, though there they have a much stronger 
hold upon the teacher, and there is not a tenth part of the compe- 
tition for the services of such men. In most parts of Switzerland, 
as Mr. Kay informs us in his work on Education, there is always 
(from the inability to pay them well) a constant desertion from 
the ranks going on, and a consequent necessity for the preparation 
of a sufficient number to fill the vacant posts (p. 9),. This is as 
bad in point of economy as it is bad for the cause of education; 
and from this France as well as Switzerland suffers. ‘ Both 
countries (he says) pay their teachers but moderately, and are 
consequently obliged to support a greater number of normal 
establishments from which to supply the yearly demand. 9 He 
ndtW* on the other hand, that * the canton of Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, supports no normal school, but pays its masters so well that 
Vacancies are always filled up by some of the best masters from 
the other cantons. 9 — p. 186. 

If all Mr. Kay’s reasonings had been as quiet and judicious as 
hose which follow, his volume would have made a more powerful 
impression. 

* If any man think it advisable that the schoolmasters’ salaries should 
he dependent altogether, or even principally, on the small weekly pay- 
ments of their scholars — if any one think it advisable that they should 
depend for their subsistence on the uncertain continuance of the bene- 
volent donations of others, or on public collections depending for their 
amount on the way in which a charity sermon may he received, or that 
the support of the schoolmasters should be a tax on the small incomes of 
our country curates or poor clergy — I shall not waste any argument upon 
them: hut I do entreat all those who arc interested in the progress of 
the education of the people, to read the extracts appended to my third 
chapter, and to ask themselves whether it is possible to obtain good 
teachers until wc have provided a certain and sufficient maintenance for 
them. 9 — p. 346. 

Here it is that the intervention of the State (we presume not to' 
say whether by parliamentary grant or by local assessment) is im- 
peratively required. There can be no national system of educa- 
tion till the schoolmaster is a recognized public servant, certain of 
an adequate remuneration ; liable, of course, to the strictest super- 
intendence, to dismissal, in case of incompetence or misconduct, 
by proper authorities. * Si on veut que le maitre d’ecole soit utile, 
il faut qu’il soit respecte; et pour qu’il soit respecte, il laut qu’il 
ait le caractere d’un fonctionnaire de l'etat.’ So spake M. Guizot 

some 
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some years a go. What is it we demand of llio schoolmaster ? — 
the devotion, the absolute and exclusive devotion, of the best of 
his years to a most important public service. We demand know- 
ledge of various kinds, which he must not only possess, but be 
able to communicate to others ; intelligence which shall be able 
to call forth the kindred intelligence of children in every stage of 
torpor, or languor, pr obtuseness ; a sagacious, an almost pro- 
phetic discernment of character and of capacity ; a spirit which 
can not only bear with rude undisciplined dispositions, but with 
dispositions which have been, and still are, vitiated — rendered 
peevish, sullen, or passionate, by fond and injudicious, or by 
harsh and brutal parents; a skill which has to correct in a few 
school hours the perpetual mischief done in an ill-regulated 
home; temper which has often to endure the unreasonable com- 
plaints, the caprices, and the violence of the parents ; discretion, 
which may sometimes have to contend with the officious inter- 
ference of kind but foolish and conceited managers; firmness 
which will punish when necessary, but gentleness which will keep 
punishment down to its most temperate exercise ; exemplary moral 
character, decency of dress, demeanour, unimpeachable integrity 
in money concerns ; aptitude to discern the value of, and modesty 
to admit with gratefulness all real improvements in the art and 
science of teaching; self-respect, with proper deference to liis 
superiors in station and in education. 

What do we entrust to the schoolmaster? At least some part 
of the religion of our people ; very much surely of their moral 
liabijts, their providence, their economy — their cheerfulness and 
content, their conscientious industry, their enjoyments, their 
amusements; their mental energies — in some degree their health; 
their attachment to the laws and institutions of their country ; 
their independence of thought as Englishmen ; tlicir respect for 
social distinctions; their acquiescence in the difference of ranks 
and stations; their deference for legitimate authority; their dread 
of anarchy; their aversion to licentiousness; their peace, tlicir 
happiness. What do we entrust to the schoolmaster? We are 
persuaded that we do not exaggerate when we say — the destinies 
of England ; the permanence of our constitution ; the safety of 
the throne ; tlic perpetuity of our Church ; the security of all our 
wealth, strength, and grandeur — our future welfare, glory, national 
existence. And to this schoolmaster we offer the pittance of a 
day-labourer — something below the gains of a prosperous artisan — 
something far below that of our domestic servants ; this after 
having cultivated his mind, raised him to a level with, perhaps to 
conscious superiority over, many whom he sees basking in opu- 
lence — 
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lence — and with lucrative, improving, easy situations soliciting 
him on every side, vying for his service : and all this with not 
even a fixed or recognised position — even this miserable main- 
tenance at best but precarious — still liable to be dispossessed of 
his poor pittance by the caprice of school managers, the failure 
of school funds, a fall in the wages of labour. 


Art. VI. — 1. Ki ilner Domhlatt . Amttyche Mittheilungen dcs 
Central Dorrtbau - Ve reins. Mit geschicht lichen, artistiseken und 
literarischen Beitrdgen ; herausgegeben vom Vorstandc. 

2. Die Ileiligen Drei Kouige . JVac/t einer alien Handschrift : 

herausgegeben von II. Simroch. Frankfurt am Main. 1842. 

I T is a painful reflection, and one that conjures up a multitude 
of others, that a great cathedral can never again be built in 
this country. It is perhaps as painful to reflect on the utter dis- 
proportion of scale to use, in those which still remain to us, but to 
this habit has familiarised us. We are accustomed to hear the 
echoes of their glorious nave and aisles awakened at best to the 
footsteps of a small congregation — for the most part only to 
those of the solitary verger. We are accustomed to see their 
grand quadrangular cloisters treated merely as covered passages 
to prebendal back-doors ; their beautiful chapels, those greatest 
imaginable luxuries of former wealthy piety, used only, if used 
bt all, as waste places for mouldering rubbish. We are habitu- 
ated, in short, to view a cathedral, except for purposes which any 
ordinary parish church could as well fulfil, as a mere sumpter 
edifice, enclosing a space no one congregation can fill, or no 
one man’s voice penetrate, and only preserved and kept up from 
a feeling, akin perhaps to love, but which would be equally 
bestowed on any building, whether Christian or not, with anti- 
quity and beauty in its favour. Yet, who is there among those 
who love to breathe the atmosphere of these ancient piles, who 
will not acknowledge that however altered in estimation, or 
limited in use, there is still a voice^in them we cannot silence, and 
a spell we cannot break? We have forbidden the pilgrimage — 
levelled the altar — smashed the image, and extinguished the 
candle. We have left in them nothing to catch the fancy or to 
trammel the reason — but our ancient cathedrals are still faithful 
to the nobler aims of their founders. They still call to unity, l 
rebuke presumption, command prostration, and raise to prayer. 

Such being our feelings with respect to wliat remains for us 
at home, it is impossible that we should look without deep interest 

upon 
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upon the great work now in progress on the hanks of the Rhine. 
The cathedral of Cologne, after the lapse of six centuries since 
the first stone wasdaid, and nearly three and a half since the last 
was left, is now, as is generally known, once more advancing 
according to its original intention. Royal patronage has been 
extended — public enthusiasm excited — the original plans for por- 
tions of the building discovered — forests of scaffolding have arisen, 
and for four years the silver sound of the trowel has resounded 
from morning till night around the old walls. ?JY>r does it seem 
too visionary to expert that the present generation will live to see 
the completion of one <bf the linest religious edifices which the 
world possesses. 

It is singularly happy that the building, thus bequeathed for 
modern completion, should be, as the most perfect example of the 
most perfect period of Christian architecture, the best fitted for the 
study and imitation of the present day. If ever we are to obtain 
an insight either into the body or soul of mediaeval art, it must 
be on an occasion like this, when by a combination of events, 
themselves already long interwoven in the history of the world, it 
is left, as it were, still on the loom — its wondrous threads still 
uncut. The cathedral of Cologne is a specimen of the art exactly 
at that point of perfection at which nothing on earth is permitted 
to stop — after the bud, and before the rankness — the flower just 
blown. 

Without attempting to trace the history of Gothic architecture, 
or insisting either on the principle of practical utility, or the spirit 
of religious symbolism for its real origin, we must yet remind the 
reach|r that, in the countries to which it distinctively belongs, its 
highest development was attained under three contemporary sove- 
reigns of eminent talents, worth, and piety. Cologne cathedral 
was founded in 1248 — at the time that Frederic II. was Em- 
per^of Germany, Henry III. King of England, and St. Louis 
King of France. 

Cologne is one of those remarkable cities which have witnessed 
every fashion of human life, and every form of worldly power. 
Founded by ancient Rome and nursed by modern Rome — owing 
its first existence to the mothe^of Nero, and its first Christianity 
to the mother of Constantine — it has been the seat of Pagan 
institutions — the arena of Christian martyrs — the stronghold of 
religious dominion — the pattern of municipal independence — the 
stOlr^iouse of useful commerce, and the birthplace of elegant arts. 
It contains within its walls progressive specimens of every style 
of architecture, from the stern old church built with the stones of 
the aricicnt capitol, to the trumpery laqade of the Rathhaus, 
calling itself modern Greek. It has scen*the deeds of the hero 
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of the Niebeluugen — it has been the home of Albertus Mag* 
nus, the magician — the abode of Thomas of Aquinas, the saint 
— the tomb of Duns Scotus, and the resort of Petrarch. It has 
waged its own war, coined its own mark, and fixed its own 
measure. It has reverenced the most absolute sovereigns, and 
asserted the most republican rights. It has stood highest as an 
A rchiepiscopatr diocese, and foremost in the Hanseatic league. 
Its prelates have sent embassies to England, and its merchants 
have had a guild t)f their own in London. Kings from the far 
west have come to worship within its walls at the shrine of the 
.kings from the far cast. It has attracted students from Iceland 
on the fame of its learning, and supplied Poland with abbots 
on the fame of its piety. * Qui non vidit Coloniam, non vidit 
Germaniam/ was a current saying ; and * as rich as a Cologne 
weaver,* a universal proverb. It developed a school of architects, 
whose recommendation, the world over, was that they came from 
Cologne; and a school of artists, of whom all that is known is 
that they belonged to Cologne. It had a native patois of its own, 
and a distinctive physiognomy of its own, and lias them both still ; 
while past and present occasionally meet in curious juxt a -position; 
the quaint Byzantine windows of an upper story keep tlieir place 
over the staring plate-glass of a cafe in the lower ; and the Roman 
toga, till within the last forty years, was worn on all occasions by 
magisterial venders of Eau do Cologne . 

To one thing Cologne has boon resolutely and uninterruptedly 
attachment to the Roman church. She may well be 
called the Rome of the North. She has known almost as many 
archbishops as Rome has popes, and seen as many of 
canonised. A hundred and thirty-seven churches and remains 
of churches still crowd her precincts, and tradition reports them 
to have been once as many as there are days in the year. £Fer 
ancient devotion deserved that she should have the noblest G^^ie 
cathedral in the world — and we think it probable tlmt the com- 
pletion of the edifice will be due in the main to the spirit in 
which its first stone was laid. A variety of denominations — 
believers and non-believers — lovers of art and followers of fashion, 
appear to be indiscriminately busy in promoting this undertaking; 
and the Germans uphold it with true German pride, as one iri 
which all differences of belief are to be buried — such a conglo- 
meration being their only idea of what is national ; but the Church, 
in whose service they are all thus obligingly working, is the 
mainspring of the whole machine. It is true, she takes equally 
no prominent part and pursues no secret measures — she has 
offered no inducements in the way of indulgences and reniis-’ 
sions, as in the times which founded the building — and lias 
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only simply called upon her members, and openly taxed her 
sacramgQts; yet it is the old zeal that was 'the first, and, we 
predict, will be the last impulse of the movement. 

.This famous Dom is the third metropolitan church which 
Cologne J#ts known* Tradition reports the first to have been 
built, by St. Maternus, a local saint, in the first century, attd 
assigns the place on which it stood, but nothing* more. This, 
though now enclosed within the walls of the city, was extra murds 
in the Roman time, as was .usual with the early Christian 
churches. Of the second there is more to be said. It Was 
founded in 784, by Ilddebold, 19th Bishop, and, it is believed, 
1st Archbishop, of whom the Cologne Chronicle gives the fol- 
lowing curious history : — 

‘ On the death of Bishop Riccolphus, there arose a great dispute 
among the Chapter, as to the choice of a new Bishop; so much so, that 
it reached the ears of the Kaiser Karl (Charlemagne) at Aix-la-(Jha- 
pclle. lie, therefore, took horse and rode towards Cologne in order to 
settle flheir differences. In a wood near the cit) he heard a hell, and 
entered a small chapel,* where mass was going on. The Kaiser was 
attired like a hunter, with a horn, ami clasped knife at liis side. After 
he had heard mass, lie laid a gulden on the altar, upon which the pncst, 
by name Hildebold, took it up, and not knowing the Kaiser, said to 
him, “Friend, take back thy guUh n ; we don’t offer gold here " — and 
thought that he meant to mock him — for lie was a simple, pious man. 
Then the Kiuser said, “Sir! keep the money; I give it you with a 
willing heart.” But Hildebold would not, and continued, “ I see that 
you are a hunter; do me this service, therefore, and send me the hide of 
the first doe that you kill for a covering to my books. But take back 
your, gulden. n As the Kaiser perceived the open, honest speech of the 
priest, he asked of the bystanders as to his life and conversation, and 
heard that he was a very upright man. Then the Kaiser rode on into 
Cologne, and inquired into the cause of the dispute, and finding the 
Ch an ter could not agiec, lie declined to them lie would himself choose 
tlipPBishop ; whereupon he called Priest Hildebold to Cologue, and 
presented him to the Chapter.* 

The edifice founded by this holy man seems not to have been 
finished in less than ninety years — it was, we read, consecrated by 
the prelate third in succession from hi in, in 873, on occasion of a 
grand provincial synod, when no less than eleven bishops were 
present. According to the local historians,! who have borrowed 
Trom older sources, the cathedral was a stately Byzantine building, 
with double choirs and crypts, and throe towers. And on the coins 
wttch occur from the ninth to the eleventh century, many of which 

■ ■ ■ - - - r — 

* According to Cologne antiquarians, the chapel of St. Marcel Jua, of which there 
are remains to be seen in an old house in the street named from it, the Alurcellqn Strasxc. 

f Winheuu, Sacrai urn Agiippiua*, 1007. Crornbach, Historia Trium Rpgtim, 1051. 
^ bear 
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bear rude representations of churches, among which those of St. 
Gereon and the Apostles are still recognisable, there appears a 
church, superior to either, answering the description of these 
writers> and bearing great resemblance to the magnificent but 
later church on the Crater-lake at Laach. The interior is reported 
to have been richly adorned ; and here was stored up, among other 
valuables, a wonderful library of manuscripts, which the book- 
loving Hildebold had gathered together. In 1089 the cathedral 
took fire, and destruction seemed inevitable, when the bones of 
St. Cunibert were hastily brought, and the flames as hastily sub- 
sided. But in 1248, as certified by a papal bull of the day, it 
again took fire, on occasion of some civil tumult, when, no saint 
interfering, the flames made the most of their opportunity and 
burnt it to the ground. 

There was now great need for a new cathedral, not only to 
replace the old one, but to receive a treasure which, more than 
any other cause, has contributed to the glory of Cologne. *This 
consisted in the bones of the three Wise Men of the East, cap- 
tured at the siege of Milan by Frederic Barbarossa, and considered 
one of the greatest triumphs he had achieved ; and which being 
presented by him to the city of Cologne, demanded the costliest 
edifice that man could raise. At the same time, as if to favour 
the occasion, the wealth of the city and Chapter had so accumu- 
lated as to gain for this period the appellation of the Golden 
Age of Cologne; while a new era of architecture, just budded 
in the land, waited apparently but this opportunity to expand here 
into maturity. 

It seems, however, that the plan of erecting a new cathedral on 
a grander scale had been long previously contemplated. Arch- 
bishop Engelbert, Count of Altona and Berg, murdered in 1225, 
so openly entertained the idea as by some to have been considej^H 
the author of the original design ; while under his successor, 
Conrad of Hoclisteden, it so far ripened, that all preliminaries 
were ready for the foundation of the new building only a few 
months after the destruction of the old one. At this time Ger- 
many was agitated by the dissensions between Frederic II. and 
Pope Innocent IV., which ended in the excommunication and 
deposition of the emperor. Thereupon there started up three 
candidates for the empire, — Henry, Count of Thuringen ; William, 
Count of Holland ; and Richard, Earl of Cornwall. But thify 
far front hindering the cause of the cathedral, proved a direct 
means of furthering it — each candidate in turn pleading his pre- 
tensions to the archbishop with arguments calculated most mate* 
rially to assist its progress. Conrad first gave his favour to Henry 
of Thuringen, who, however, lived only a year. Then William 
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of. Hplland, v whose youth was counterbalanced by bis relationship 
ip the prelate, was elected ; when, being refused admittance to 
the city of Aix (still faithful to Frederic) for thq ceremqny of 
coronation, the prince laid immediate siege to it and topk it in six 
months. It was during this siege, on the 14th of August, 1248, 
th^at Archbishop Conrad laid the first stone of the present cathe- 
'dral, at a jlepth, as Boisseree has ascertained, of above forty- 
lour feet below the surface. There were present on the occasion, 
the papal legate, many bishops, dukes, and counts, with William of 
Holland, and the flower of his army from the siege, and the chief 
burghers of the besieged town ; a truce of three days having been 
granted for this purpose by mutual consent. The stone having 
been laid with all ecclesiastical form, munificent offerings were 
collected, and Conrad read aloud a letter from tho Pope, grant- 
ing indulgence from church discipline of a year and forty days 
to alLpemtents contributing to the work. 

Doubtless the great and gifted man whose spirit conceived the 
plan in all its harmonious wholeness, and whose mental vision saw 
it completed in all its elaborate detail, took an important part in 
that day’s pageantry. That particular combination of letters and 
syllables, however, by which he was known in his own generation, 
and which was as familiar to all those present as the name of the 
archbishop himself, was to be buried in the secret depths of that 
stupendous monument, which, while it has proclaimed his genius 
far and wide, has, it seems, for ever entombed the man. He has 


bequeathed his beautiful ideas in ciphers which all may read, but 
W not a letter to tell his name. Since that day six centuries 
have rolled a veil over it, which it seems hopeless now to lift. 
Assiduous researches have been made by the first antiquarians in 
Germany for the last fifty years, and the Domblatt especially has 
fftpen the arena of indefatigable controversy as to whom the honour 
of the pile is due. It has been given alternately to Archbishops 
j&Ugelbert and Conrad, to Albertus Magnus, to one Meister 
Gerard, who was the first Dom Meister, and others ;-*> the argu- 
ments for each being equally conclusive, and all therefore termi- 
nating precisely as they began. 

And we cannot help thinking, fortunately so — the long con- 
tinued mystery is now become more interesting than any discovery 
Jhat could replace it. Our generation is too far removed in 
knowledge, and spirit, to comprehend bow the mere .elder 
pother of the same likeness of a man, who now designs a some- 
thing to order, builds it by contract, calls it a church, and himself 
an architect, could have composed such a structure as t THJB Dom. 
At most, the architects of those times are mere idects t/o us, and 
**ttch let him of Cologne remain ! The name of Erwirt 6f §tein- 

bach 
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ba£h hdti incorporated itself tfitb the cathedral bf Str&sbhry :*it 
is too late for a dew name to do that with Cologne. Overbeck 
has thbtefore Settled the matter wisely* ih his great picture it 
Frankfort, * Religion glorified by the Arts,’ where he presents the 
Great Unknown of Cologne as the Genius of Architecture, 
under a figttre of solemn and abstract beauty. Such may he, 
therefore, ever appear to those who have volunteered to complete 
what he began; reminding them that — 

‘ They dreamt not of a perishable home, 

Who thus could build.* 

But to return to the means by which the work was carried on. 
William of Holland dying in 1 257, Richard of Cornwall, brother 
to our Henry III,, again came forward, and by his munificent 
gifts to the archbishop became a valuable patron to the rising 
building. Richard, according to Hume, was the weal thicak sub- 
ject in the English dominions, and his ambition to wear the im- 
perial crown made him scatter his money in such profusion that 
the amount of it has been exaggerated into something fabulous, 
tlie ancient historians affirming that he came o\erto Germany 
with thirty tons 1 weight of gold. Archbishop Conrad, who still 
filled the see, crowned him King of the Romans at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in the same year, but he never wielded the sceptre of 
Charlemagne. He visited Cologne several times, and offered 
largely at the tomb of * the Three Kings.' It was owing pro- 
bably to his personal interest that German emissaries, in the 
name of the Pope, were allowed to collect contributions at tifht 
time throughout England. So that English money helped in the 
first stage of the work ; though, excepting our Queen’s donation 
last year, we are not aware that any has been supplied for the 
second. 

But the chief funds for the building proceeded from the 
precious relics for whose sake chiefly it was undertaken. It was 
the shrine of the Three Kings those walls were destined to en- 
close, which principally raised them from the ground. The 
Three Kings were especially the patron saints of travel— -that ia, 
of what was almost the only travel of those days, of pilgrimage* f 
Their fame was at its zenith at the time of the Crusades. All 
pilgrims trusted to a star that should conduct them to the place 
of the Nativity, and the shrine being placed temporarily in the 
church ©fSt Cecilia, Cologne was visited by crowds, who con- 


* the King of Bavaiia, who, to stop fuither argument, has admitted 

Moists* GWMd into the Wulhalla. 

f ( *J3s in many porta of Carinthio and Franconia the door of an inn fees 

carved over ft the initials C. M. B. — Caspar, Melchioi, and Bulthazai. 
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si tiered a prayer and an offering at this shrink hs the fb4i step on 
their jxxurney .to Palestine. These crowds comprised the' highest 
jin the land ; and from the time of Barbarossa there <va£liard]y 
e^pcjrpr^tting, or count who did npt hold courts, ohlebratefesti- 
iVitieSy .or, 3 pass through Cologne, on exp e d i lion $ of 1 dvteV tyalr , or 
tPijffrunacse ; first sanctifying his obicet by prayer and cifferin^ 'dt 
.fee Arine of the Three Kings. 1 ' 

q, Nevertheless, the building; jmiile but slow progress. " l AfcK- 
blsliop Conrad was a bad* hearted, contentious man, who ' quar- 
relled with all the neighbouring states, and cruelly oppressed the 
citizens,; and thoughts fo uncle r of the cathedral his itieitlofy is 
held in honour, yet in truth the immense power which h'6 derived 
iVom the wealth of the shrine?, and the long reign during Vhiolt he 
/^yielded it, served far more to impoverish his people,' than to enrich 
, bis Cathedral 1 4 TIis violence to his neighbours brought him iritlo 
positions from which the citizens had to ransom liim ; and his 
,unjust dealings towards them compelled them to resistance, for 
>v lp cli lie placed them under ban. H is successor walked in tlie 
l^me steps ; and it was not till the time of Archbishop Wiehbold, 
fifty years after the day of foundation, that the city began to 1 re- 
-cover, and the cathedral to rise. This prelate stimulated the 
? work by example as well as exhortation. In his time it first be- 
came the custom to bequeath legacies to the Cathedral, and in ^tlie 
^tptutes of the Church the.priests arc ordered to enjoin the dying 
P^pitent, after due payment of his debts and restitution of aft ill- 
gotten wealth, to vein ember the holy work now going on for tlie 
ypotfier- church of tlie citv and diocese. At first lands or ghods 
\yqre bequeathed, but afterwards a certain sum in money till 

within the last century it was the regular form in Cologne for*' iell 
|y wjjls fo commence with a bequest to the Dom FaVrih. ' 

M jv Mean while the influence of the shrine had been applied' 
f , another way. Encouraged by the indulgences held dm 'W* the 
, papal jl etter, a society was formed, called the Brotherhood 'of! 'St. 
!, v Peter (the patron saint of the cathedral), for the pufpbfce Of col- 
^lechng. contributions for the building. The qualififcafifth: for 
, .membership consisted simply in having made a pilgrimage t0\lhe 
shrine, and it was open equally to both sexes, who weTe regularly 
^vided ipto bodies, and enrolled under the Surveillance* df van- 
pus religious oideis. This society was of great seMiP£ f fox^with 
( fhqh zeal the Pope increased their privilrgei/ thfe 'biOifet im- 
nontant of which consisted in exemption from alPthe kfeal itftpr- 
4ict$, winch bishops hurled and people feared itt tAbse dayd; *so 
tljat an individual collecting so much in a yem* (the ’&hlall£st 
contribution being fixed at a bulshcl of wheat), if nOt fieVdottalJy 
px^ommunicatcd, or a notorious bad liver, could hear Itaitabwad 

receive 
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receive Jh/j sacraments, himself and all Ins family, even m S4ch 
places as weie under papal ban. 

Under these rii cum stances, the Thotheihood of St TVtei gifrMr 
into high fame and influence , and while the mcnibeis disposed 
themselves eagerly, not only thiougliout the diocese hut through- 
out Eujope, the beautiful chon rose giadually, and on the 27th of 
Septembei, 1322, in the leigu ot Aichbishop Heniy II , Count 
ot Xinnenbutg, stood iead> ioi consec latum — this being the safflh 
da) on which the old cathedral of Chatlemagne hid leceived the 
same titc 4^0 )eais befoie. 

This was a gie f it occasion and Cologne overflowed with spi- 
utual and woildjy digmtaiies. Aftci the usual tciemdmtfs 
without the building, the Aichbishop, attended b) lus suffragans — 
the Hnncc-Bishops of Osnabuig, INlunstci and Liege, and the 
.Bishops of Maiden and Utrecht cuUitd the chon whcie, Ash^s 
having been stiewn upon the pavement, the Aichbishop, ill si£n 
of (hat doctime of which Clmst is the alpha md the omega, 
wiote in them with lus sceptic all the lettcis ot the alphabet. 
Tiom the south cist to the noitli-west he wiote Gicek letters, 
ftoin the noith-eist to the south-west lie wiote Lilm letteis, thus 
toiunng a cross saltier, X Tin n the bones oi the Thiec Kings 
vveie biought in with gieaL pomp, ind, in iimnition ol the rally 
Christians, who usually elected then chinches ovci the tomb of a 
saint 01 mait)i, the Aichbishop laid the hist stone oi the shrine 
that was to contain them , above which in due time \ gilt sim Svas 
placed at the tip end of the chon, a type of that winch c6h- 
ducted the w ise men. 

Ouj icadeis, we suppose, will not object to oui pausing liete 
foi a moment to give a shoit account of these ni)stenous per- 
sonages, as preserved in the ti uhtic 11 s of the Homan Church 
We take it from a tuuous old Vulkbbuch, wntteu ouginilly 111 
Latin by Johannes von Illicit slieim, who died in 1375, for the 
especial edification of the city oi Cologne, done imo Gentian 
1369, fen Dame Llsbeth of lvat/encllcnbogcn, Lady of Ktkch; 
copied at Basle 1120, punted at btrasbuig 111 1160, and ntivv 
republished at Fiankfoit, 184*2, foi the benefit ot the catheftl al 
ol Cologne. Here follows, theieioie, an epitome of this anciriit 
Tragi for the Tunes 

The prophecy that a stai should use in Jacob havitig 1 pro- 
ceeded fioin a hqatheu piophet, the heathens themselves became 
mtfu ested pjuft fulfilment, and watch was kept fiom a towei On 
a high JW1 ip Xtidta, where twelve astiologeis obseived die 
heavens flight and day. when the tune was Come, a biilhant stai 
Was^se^L to l^se m the east, w Inch shed a light all ovci the lfitid, 
fifo b^ht , as the sun. And the stai boic within it the 

figuic 
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figure of a little child, and the sign of the cross, and a voice came 
from it, saying, 6 To-day is there born a King in Jud«»aJ And 
this star was seen over all India, and the people rejoiced, and no 
one doubted that it was the same of which Balaam had prophesied. 
India included three regions; each separated from the other by 
high mountains. One of these was Arabia, the soil of wliicli is 
quite red with the quantity of gold it contains, and here Melchior 
was king. The second was Godolia, of which part is called 
Saha, where fiankmceme is so abundant that it flows out of the 
trees — and Balthazar mled there. And the third India con- 
tained the kingdom of Thai sis, where myrrh hangs so plentifully 
on the bushes, that as }ou walk along it sticks to your clothes; 
and here Caspar reigned. But as they were best known by the 
gifts they brought, the Scriptures only mention them as the kings 
of Thajsis, Arabia, and Saba. 

Now each of the kings saw the star, and determined to follow 
it, but no one of the three knew anything of his neighbour’s 
intentions. So each set off with a numerous retinue, and the 
whole way, though besot with mountains and rivers, was equally 
dry and level to them ; and they neither ate nor drank, nor 
rested, nor slept, neither they nor their sonants, nor tlieir horses, 
nor tlieir cattle, but followed the star without ceasing. In this 
manner the whole journey only occupied them thirteen days, 
though it took them Uvo years to return. f Anil whoever doubts 
this, let them read,’ says the little book, "in the prophet Daniel, 
where Ilabbakuk was taken by the liair of his head, and trans- 
ported from Jpiusalem to Babylon in one hour.’ * 

But when they were come within two miles of Jerusalem, the 
star disappeared, and a heavy fog arose, and each party halted; 
Melchior, as it fell out, taking his stand on Mount Calvary, 
Balthazar on the Mount of Olives, and Caspar just between 
them. And when the fog cleared away, each was astonished to 
see two other great companies besides bis own, and then the 
kings first discovered that all had come upon the same errand, 
and they embraced with great joy, and rode together into 
Jerusalem. 

There the crowd of their united trains was so great, that they 
looked like an army come to besiege the city, and Herod and all 
Jerusalem w r ere troubled. And the strangers inquired for Him 
that was born King of the Jews, whose star they bad seen in the 
east, and were directed, as the Scriptures relate, to Bethlehem, 
And the star again went before them, and stood over a miserable 
hut. In this hut lay the infant Jesus, now thirteen days old. 


* 13*1 and the fti&gon, v<»r. 36. 
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with liis mother Mary, who was stout in figure and .brown iu 
and had on an old blue robe. But the kings were splendidly: 
attired, and had brought great treasures with them ; for it must; 
be known that all that Alexander the Great left at his death* 
and all ;that the Queen of Sheba gave to King Solomon, a^d- 
all that? Solomon collected for the temple, had descended to thp;* 
Three Kings from their ancestors, who had pillaged the tern-, 
pie of Jerusalem ; and all this they had now brought with them*. 
But when they entered this miserable hut, it was filled with such 
an exceeding light, that, for fear and amazement, they knew not 
what they did. And they each offered cpiickly the first thing that 
came to their hands, and forgot all their other gifts. Mclchiojr 
offered thirty golden pennies, Balthazar gave frankincense, aoad 
Caspar myrrh; but what the Virgin said to them they quite 
forgot, and only remembered that they bowed before the child* 
and said, 'Thanks be to God.’ 

Each of the gifts, however, bad a significant history, especially* 
the thirty pennies, which appear to have assisted at all the money 
transactions mentioned in the Scriptures. Having been originally, 
struck by Abraham’s father, they were paid by Abraham for the 
cave of Machpelah;and by Potiphar for Joseph to his brethren ; and 
by Joseph’s brethren to Joseph for corn in Egypt; and by Joseph 
to one Queen of Sheba for ointment to anoint the body of his 
father Jacob ; and by a later Queen of Sheba to Solomon ; whence* 
as we have seen, they came into the hands of Melchior, who novy 
offered them at Bethlehem. N or does their history end here ; foras 
the Holy Family fled into Egypt, the Virgin tied up the raoney } 
with the frankincense and myrrh together in a cloth, and dropped 
it by the way ; and a shepherd tending his flock found the cloth, 
and kept it safe till the time when Jesus was performing his 
miracles in Judaea. Then, being afflicted with a disease, he came 
to Jerusalem, and Jesus cured him ; and the shepherd offered 
him the cloth, but Jesus knew what was in it, and desired him to., 
offer it upon the altar. There the Lcvite who ministered burnt; 
the frankincense ; and of part of the myrrh a bitter drink waft; 
made, which they gave the Saviour on the cross, and the reinaincfe^, 
Nicodemus presented for his burial ; but the thirty pennies w£re 
made over to Judas for betraying Christ, and he threw them down: 
in remorse at the feet of the high-priest, whereupon fifteen went 
to pay the soldiers who watched by the tomb, and the other fifteen . 
bought a field to bury poor pilgrims. 

To return to the kings : after they had made their offerings 
they ate and drank, and lay down lo rest; but, being warnp4j 
against Jlerod in a dream, they returned to their own country by 
the regular way, and with all expedition did not reach it for 

two 
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two years. * There they told all the people what they hadseen,, 
arid ♦’he winders God had wrought j and everywhere' upon ' their 
temples tli0 people erected the image of a star with the child andr 
dross iirit; ' And it eaine to pass that St: Thomas the Apostle was 
sent 'to' preAch the Word in India, and when he 8&w thb sptrort 
their* tempi eft he was astonished, and asked- what it mbhnt; bTfeeii 
the dieathen priests told hint about the Three Kings, and bo\v they 
Had journeyed to Bethlehem and seen the young*, child : af. Which* 
St:, Thomas rejoiced exceedingly, tor he had heard Of the^Magi,* 
as they were' emailed, from the circumstance of the twelves' astro-' 
logerft. and he performed so many miracles that his fame-filled the 
three India*. ' - *i ; 

Now the Three Kings were very old and infiriil, but heaving of 
St.’ Thomas they each determined to see him i anfcl again, as it so 
happened, they set out on the same day, and* without knowing each 
other’s movements, reached St. Thomas at the satne tiihov, And 
first* St. Thomas baptized them, and then he ordained them 
priests; for, the little book adds, that they were not married me'd, 
and never had been. And they built a city, and lived together 
in great joy and love for two years, preaching the Gospel. Then 
Melchior died, and was buried in a costly grave; and shortly after 
Balthazar died also, and was laid in the same place; and at length 
Caspar gave up the ghost, and when his body was brought to be 
buried near his companions, Melchior and Balthazar, who lay ‘side 
by side, moved asunder, anti made room for him between them* 
And many were the wonders and miracles performed at the tom hi 
but for all that the people forsook the right way, and fell into 
great heresies* and at length each of the three l m Iras insisted! on 
taking the body of their king back to his own country. - ' «« * ' 

‘ Now came the happy times of the good Km per or Constantine* 
and his mother Helena, who, after finding the true cross* and ‘the 
four nails, and the cloth in which the child had lain; and tfoa'ohj 
blue rb be of the Virgin, determined on finding the bodies iof the 
Three Kings as well. For this she travelled expressly to India, 
where, after much difficulty, especially on behalf of Caspar, with 
bad got among a sad set of heretics, she succeeded in obtaining 
all three', and when they were at length deposited again in E one 
receptacle, there arose such an unspeakably delightful as 

convinced all the faithful not only of the identity of the bodies, 
&ut of their exceeding satisfaction at being together' oh c&vnor&b. 

? *By Helena they were taken to ConstaMmopl^v where f th0y lay 
for some time in great honour at the Church of BtJ Sophia ^ foU 
ihte discredit in the times of Juliah the Apostate j 'rose? a/gtfintib to 
favour With his successor, and were ultimately preadmed J to 
£p$torgiUs, Bishop of Milunya Greek* byAhrth; $dio ( had done 
. ' 'f : ' great 
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great service t6 the GreekChurch; From Milan Barbarossa, a?j 
we have seen, carried them off, and gave witness both of hisdevor 
tion to the ’Church and his favour for Cologne, , by presenting- 
them tothat city, ‘where they first lay in -the old cathedral: of 
Bishop Hil debold, and now lie in the new one; founded * by 
Conrad of Hochstedem where with God’s blessing they will rerr 
main till the day df Judgment. 5 ‘Therefore,’ the little .book 
concludes, ‘ Rejoice, oh 1 Cologne ! city rich in honours l and 
thank'' God that He has chosen thee before every other .city in 
the world to be the happy shrine of the Three holy Kings ! ’ 

'&0 ends the legend. VVe considered the history of the Kings! 
of Cologne, which was the name they bore for centuries, too 
much a part of thab of the Cathedral to be passed over ; aiubiar 
be it from us to desire to turn it into ridicule* Making -due 
allowance for the change of taste, and the discovery of printing,* 
we appeal to the reader whether there be more folly or loss 
wisdom in this little old book than in many a little nqw onei 
At all events, the generation that read this, and believed it, could 
also build the Cathedral of Cologne. » ■* 

We must now revert to the choir, which stood with its seven 
chapels, clustered round it, unique then as now. This stupendous 
structure, itself 20S feet high, rises, as many of our readers have 
seen, out of a forest of piers and pinnacles, each attached to 
the building alternately by a double and fourfold vow of gigantic 
flying buttresses, which break the bristling ekevaux de /rise of per- 
pendicular lines, and relieve, though they amaze, the eye. Yet 
not placed there for any eye-service, but for the strictest use : the 
buttresses resisting the pressure of that enormous weight of root 
the piers weighting the ends of the buttresses, and increasing 
their strength; each pier a miniature church in itself, its shape that 
of a cross* rising into four comer spires, with one centre steeple or 
pinnacle;, each spire and pinnacle edged at each angle by a row 
of crotchets terminating in a finial — each crotchet the Maiden 
JBlunie, or flower of Mary, what we call the Lady’s slipper— each 
firiial a rose, the emblem of mystery — whence the saying sub rom?s 
While from roof, and wall, and pier protrude innumerable. gro+ 
tesque piper-heads — demons, dragons, monkeys, monstrosities^; 
in the. opinion of some, the fantastic creations of the atchd ect’s 
own imagination ; according to Boisseree, imitations of the goblins 
and woocLdemons in which the times believed ; but according to 
the symbolist* representations of the bad spirits which the, Church 
holds without her walls, and yet compels to do her service; 

It strikes a stranger’s eye at first sight, that while the south side 
of the;choir seems to blossom with exuberance, the north side,. as 
with Freiburg and Amiens, is comparatively plain: no lady fe 

slippers 
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shippers on tin? pinnacles, no corner spires round the miniature 
steeple. , A Cologne laquais de place will tell you, with the usual 
sapience of these people, that the want of decoration was owing to 
want of funds, and that it is intended, when the Cathedral is com- 
pleted, to put on the failing ornaments. You refer to a little 
cathedral guide-book, purchased at Dumont Scliauberg’s* the 
great bookseller of Cologne, and that informs you th^tthe original 
architects left this side plain, because, on account of some abutting 
building, it teas not so much seen — a reason which, considering 
that the original architects finished every dark corner and lofty 
point as carefully as the most prominent and visible parts, is fit to 
succeed that of the lackey. \Yc turn then to Poisseree, and even 
liis solution fails to convince, lie tells us that the north side 
being that most exposed to the weather, all unnecessary ornament 
was purposely avoided. Now it is not true that the north side is 
always that most tried by the weather ; in many Dnglish edifices 
it is the eastern aspect which sutlers soonest ; and in Cologne 
tbe bitterest blast comes from the west. The symbolist, there- 
fore* claims the next hearing, in the person of Professor Kreuser 
~r-a profound antiquarian, an ardent Roman Catholic, a constant 
adorer of the Cathedral, and in all these capacities a most valuable 
contributor to the Domblatt . 

6 The north side,* he says, 4 has had, since the first period of Chris- 
tianity, its particular meaning — the south the same. The north side 
was that of the Evangelists, who gave the truth in plainness and sim*- 
plicity—the south was that of the Prophets, who disguised it in oriental 
figure and imagery. Also the women, who were especially commanded 
to cover themselves, and abstain from ornament, stood on the north side, 
hence called the rnuliebris ; while the men, to whom no such prohibition 
extended, stood on the south. Hence it is that the south side of the choir 
is richly decorated — that towards the north markedly simplified.’ — Dom- 
blatt, No. 02. 

Admitting this, for argument’s sake, to be true, another con- 
genial reason may be urged as assisting to keep the northern side 
of Cologne Cathedral plain — namely, that to which the old habit 
of not interring the dead on the north side of a church is attribut- 
able : not because of its dampness or general gloom — for beyond 
the shadow cast by the building this no longer exists — but because, 
under an old tradition, the north side was supposed to be especially 
under the influence of the Prince of the Powers of the Air, and 
therefore expressly avoided as a place of burial. 

.Possessed, therefore, with these various arguments, the traveller 
mounts, to the highest external gallery of the Cathedra], and there 
from behind that massive parapet — which from below, to use a 
lady’s term, appears but the delicate footing to which the whole 
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embroidery of the building; is appended — he sees at once maths of 
a decision of purpose, for which neither economy, nfor obscurity, 
nor inclemency would account : for standing exactly at the centre' 
of the choir-end, at the spot which the gilt star once occupied, 
looking eastward, he sees all below him decoration on his right- 
hand, and all simplicity on his left. 

This vital portion of the edifice being completed, the offices of 
the church were regularly performed, and the decorations of the 
interior became a further field for the piety of individual contri- 
butors. Archbishop Genney, especially, who held the see from 
1357, appears as a munificent patron. He presented the black 
marble altar of the Three Kings, still existing — also the high altar 
itself with an elaborate Ciboriutn, now exchanged for one utterly 
unsuitable; fourteen statues of silver gilt, of the Apostles, the 
Saviour, and the Virgin — the two latter two ells high — which were 
placed round the altar on all solemn occasions; and, lastly, the 
tabernacle, or receptacle for the Sacrament, an exquisite structure 
62 feet high, whose tragic fate we shall record farther on. To ' 
this Archbishop are also usually attributed the fourteen statues, 
with rich canopies and brackets, on the pillars round the altar; and 
the canopies and brackets the good Archbishop is welcome to the 
credit of, both being singularly beautiful ; but the statues show a 
mannerism and affectation (now increased tenfold by the hideous 
painting they have undergone) which we must assign to a much 
later period. Also the chronicles mention four brazen angels,- 
seven feet high, of great beauty, placed at each corner of the . 
altar, and a wonderful clock wound up once a year, representing 
the course of the sun and moon and the adoration of the Three 
Kings. 

Meanwhile the brethren of St. Peter continued their rounds, 
and increased so much in number that, in 1336, on occasion of a . 
great meeting in Cologne, the choir and rising aisles were found 
insufficient to contain them, and the priests were obliged to bring 
the relics out, and bear them round the Cathedral. The end of 
all this may be easily anticipated ; the fraternity was become 
too good a speculation, both in a worldly and spiritual light, not to 
be abused. Notorious bad livers contributed in their last mo- 
ments sufficient to enrol them in the brotherhood, and thus frau* 
dulently obtained the offices of the Church ; others deducted con- 
siderably from their collections before making them over to the 
Cathedral fund; while some of still more independent views, 
among whoiii we are assured ladies were not wanting, never made 
them over to the fund at all. This state of things attracted the 
attention of Archbishop Genney, who forthwith curtailed the im- 
munities, and pursued the offenders so effectually that he seems to 

have 
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have put ail ei\d not only to the abuses, but to the society itself, 
fts statutes were renewed towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the old popularity had so fallen away that the collec- 
tors had to'be .allowed one-fourth of tlteir gatherings * and in the 
sixteenth century no further mention is made of the body* 

I was well for the Cathedral that there was no fail mg as yet 
among 'the other sources of her support — •the tide of royalty and 
nobility still set in powerfully towards the shrme, and many a 
picturesque procession demanded entrance at the guarded gales, 
and wound through the nairow and tunicate sheets of the city, on 
its way to the Cathedral. In 1337, our own Edward III., on his 
way up the Rhino to meet Lewis of Bavaria, visited the shrine, 
and left rifh offerings In 1317, the French King, Charles IV., 
also paid his devotions, and his tribute; later in the century, 
Peter, King of Cyprus, and the Emperor Went oslaus. Put the 
most remaijkable pageant took place on the deposition of this 
latter, when the Elector Palatine Rupert (known to all the lovers 
of Heidelbeig Castle by the grand old Ruprecht's Ran ) was 
elected Empcior m his stead. In his person the case of William 
of Holland was repeated, lor Aix-la-Chapelle lcmained true to 
’Wcnocslrius and refused Rupert admittance. He, thereloie, 
entcied Cologne with his wife, four sons, and three daughters, and 
a brilliant cortege of dukes and counts and on the Oth of January, 
the Feast of the Three Kings — our Epiphany — was crowned m 
the Cathedral. On this occasion a curious custom was observed. 
The Archbishop performed the mass, and Rupert hnnseJi, to 
whom as Empcior belonged the dignity of a canon of the diocese, 
chanted the Gospel.** 

In 1402, also, Rupert" s eldest son, the Elector Lewis — -who 
, in the matter of wives was a kind of German Henry VIIL*— 
celebrated at Cologne Ins marriage with Blanche, daughter of our 
TIemy l Y\, leaving jewels upon the shrme which a modern bride 
would decidedly have grudged from herself. This is the second 
instance of an English princess being given in marriage in this 
city — the first being that of Isabella, daughter of King John, 
whose inairiage with the Emperor Frederic II. took place there 
in 1235. ^ 

t Still the Cathedral by no means profited in due proportion, 
its fate depended mainly on the tastes of the reigning Arch- 
j bishop : if peaceable, the building advanced; if pugnacious, it 
' halted. Unfortunately this latter was the more frequent disposi- 
tion of the two; and the Archbishop Thcodoric von Moprs, who 

‘ '* TJhe* JtrtijiMoM o( Germany held throe c.momies in tkeir light i i 

* jpfiter st(M< Rome, ouu at the Miustai of our I<culy at Aix-ld-Chupelle, pud tly> thtjrd' at 
. Cologne* ' * * 

reigned 
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reigned: from 1414« andu foug^hifk w^igljbpurs’ ^aftlcs a? well ap 
bis otfn* is accused, not only of mortgaging the Chuyc!i jir^pert^ 
but of helping himself tp thq jewels f rom the shrine, wheneyev liijs 
necessities pressed him. Considering^ therefore, how .the building 
lagged in progress, it is the greater wonder that. its harmony should 
have been preserved. And no stronger evidence is needed to prove 
tl*at the original design extended to the whole edifice. For i t was 
not. till 1437, almost two hundred years after the date pf founda- 
tion, that the southern toweir was completed as far as we now 
see it. . , . 

In that; year the bqJJs wore taken from an old wooden tower 
formerly used as a belfry to the, Cathedral of Charlemagne, which , 
consistent with its antiquity, had none* and raised, into the hew 
tower. The great old crane, whose horn -like form butting from 
the forehead of the tower is as familiar a feature as any ip the 
mighty fragment, doubtless assisted at this transfer. JSut tins 
-seems to have been its last work ; for a picture by John yap 
Eyck of St. Barbara, dated 1437, has for its background an qh- 
finished tower, with a crane at top, obviously intended for that , at 
Cologne. , } * 

- And now other causes than those of war and pillage intervened 
to obstruct the work. Times- had altered since that t first stone 
was buried forty-four feet deep in. the earth, and men’s minds 
had been preparing for changes of more kinds than one. 4 T/ie 
invention of printing aroused the pride as well as the intellect yf 
men—the capture of Constantinople drove a host of dp pray pd 
Grecian architects into Western Europe — in Art as in Doctrine 
the world was ready to follow new guidance — -the glories of ifie 
German empire anil of German architecture declined together — ■ 
tlip idity of Cologne drooped — and the Cathedral stood still. For 
above fifty years the workmen dawdled over the north aide* arid 
'fortunately accomplished nothing more than now stands, Wc p$y 

* fortunately, since even in anti-Lutheran Cologne it was not to he 

expected that the sixteenth century should kpow how to finish 
what the : thirteenth had begun. For though the Cathedral' is 
externally free to a remarkable extpn-t from any glaring evidences 
of deterioration, and in general form the builders of the sale 

appear to have been modest and cautious, yet there are .jp^ns )i“ere 
of that, shallowness and slovenliness of execution which . must ma|ce 

• thcir Geyman Pugin thankful, that they, did no more.' . ' J , ' c ' * 

- After 1 509j it is questionable whether another stone was added, 
on designed to be, added ; - — the painted windows, pn the north 
side bear that date, and they would hardly have been inserted if 
arty eharice of continuing the masonry had been contemplated. 
The buildings also that gteW round the Cathedral, ' not mete 

ephetriCral 
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ephemeral structures, but, among- others, the Church of Sta. Maria 
i»*PaSculo, and an bid institution, known as the School of Arts^ 
occupying even the space allotted to the transepts, testily pretty 
conclusively that no further growth of the great torso was now 
anticipated. Some even presumed to press so close on the fallen 
lion as to hew themselves cellars out of the stupendous quarry of 
its foundations. In short, as Professor Kreuscr pithily says, 'the 
time was come when cathedrals were not built up, but pulled 
down.’ The He formation was now begun ; and though Cologne 
stood firm against the storm,* yet it altered other things in the 
estimation of men besides the dogmas of the Roman Church ; and 
with a new set of interests to occupy the world, cast a deadness 
alike upon all the old ones. 

And here it may bo as well to recall the precise state of in- 
completion in which (as some not distant generation may find it 
difficult to believe) the cathedral for so many centuries was left. 
The original intention comprehended choir and double transepts, 
a stately nave, with double aisles, a centre tower where nave and 
choir join, and two towers at the west end. The internal height 
of choir and nave alike?, namely, 150 feet — that of the aisles and 
transepts 64 feet — the whole length of the building 500 feet, its 
width 150 feet, and the height of the towers 536 feet, which 
would have made them the highest in Christendom. Of this, 
the choir, as we have said, was finished, with a portion of the 
east wall of each transept. The north aisles had attained their 
destined height, the four great windows complete, with coloured 
glass in them, and seven compartments of the roof groined over. 
The south aisles had stopped midway, their interior piers having 
only reached the height of 42 feet, and the windows being arrested 
at the spring of the arch. The southern tower had grown Up in 
two stories to the elevation of 170 feet; the northern tower stood 5 
like a tooth just piercing the gum — one pier partly through to 
the height of 22 feet, the rest still below the surface. Part of the 
facade of the northern transept was visible about six feet; and 
of such portions of both transepts, west front, and northern tower, 
as were not yet above the earth, the foundations were supposed to 
he perfect within. Thus there was a gap between choir and 
aisles, another between north and south tower, and a vacant space 
in the nave. In other words, the head was perfect, the shoulders 
juk begun, the legs with one foot partly grown — but the whole 
bbdjhisfill wanting. For present use, therefore, temporary roofs 
had baen thrown over the southern aisles and such compartments 
of the northern as had not been groined with stone. The gap 

* Two archbishops, however, were exceptions. One yielded to the argument^ of ^ 
Biicer, tlic dtkfer to loVe for Agne3 ftlarideldt. ' i ‘ ' 

;i '* between 
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between choir and south aisles was tilled up by a temporary, wail ; 
that between choir and northern aisles supplied by the intrusive 
Church of Sta. Maria already mentioned, and a wooden screen 
run up between the two towers. 

Thus stood, therefore, the incomplete form of an all-complete 
idea, from which, as from a test-book, almost every religious 
edifice erected contemporaneously had drawn instruction — which 
had contributed to build Strasburg near, and to finish Burgos 
afar off* and which shows its helping influence in Freiburg, 
Ratisbonn, Prague, Utrecht, Amiens, Beauvais, Chalons, and 
numerous other foreign churches that might be mentioned, be- 
sides supplying an architect to our own York. There stood the 
imperfect specimen of the most perfect period of ecclesiastical 
Gothic — so full of thought that every detail has a meaning — 
so practical in adaptation that every detail lia& a use — so true 
in structure that were the walls knocked away it would still stand 
firm on its piers like a tent ; and with all these causes combined, 
so perfect in national beauty* that Boissereo has christened it 
* the Canon of German architectural law.’ And centuries 
passed away without knowing it to be such. Nay, far from 
appreciating the tenth wonder of the world that stood among 
them, men looked upon it with ill-will, as a monstrous mis- 
take* which the barbarity of their forefathers had entailed upon 
them, an eye-sore to their city* and a drain to their pockets, and 
to be kept standing only to avoid the greater cost of pulling it 
down. 

Meanwhile the succession of wars, direct and indirect offsprings 
of the Reformation, which raged in central Europe, sufficiently 
deranged, as is well known, all the springs of art and literature 
throughout Germany, and in more than one instance poured 
their fury within the diocese of Cologne. But what had hitherto 
been the bane of the cathedral had now become its safeguard. 
These sources of desolation interfered with no plans of progress, 
and prevented no system of repair — they only tied the hands of 
those who waited but for peace to become more dangerous ene- 
mies than any the cathedral had known before. Considering* 
therefore, the state of the IGth and 17th centuries, the building 
appears to have received from them the best usage those centuries 
could bestow, namely, to have been let alone. Nevertheless 
one voice was raised even then, Boisser^e like, by a Jesuit of the 
name of Crombach whose 4 Historia Triura Regum* (1654). 
displays an enthusiasm in the cause of the Cathedral, and 
a, discrimination of its beauties, quite marvellous for the times,, 
and expresses the pious wish that it might please the mighty 
German princes, and especially the then reigning Arcbbishojj 
, . i Maximilian 
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jcaarrj on tl*q ^phjpdid , buildings Jo the 
^^khoju' Church and glo^y of ttb$< German 
„4> <£ vr^r ,o» he mentions, as if by permission, that but 

18E*W II<?lhwh m A’vJlMC'li the primate had bee# induced 

Lqiit^XIY., Jiis Ardhopiscopal Highness had fully <Hm-* 
tem^J^tqcl continuing the building. * How }u* H ighnesp, ,*y*s m* 
indVjpefl js bo longer a mystery, now that the list of thfc Gr&nd \ 
Mo\mr$yrtts .gifts and dement rs, not forgetting diamond 4 ta*os&e»jf 
has been made public. Not that the world has anythin to regret* 
ifi this transaction, as fai as legurds the Cathedral, since it pro- 
bably ^avc<l its amicut limbs lioin being made a mere stock ou 
which to giaft the designs of some French architect of the Rer- 
itnii school. F.\en the sympathising historian we should hardly 
have ti usted to touch «* stone of the building, though his admh 
ration foi it led lino to make investigations and thawings which 
liaie pioved of much sen ice to later lahouiers. 

Worse days, how ewer, were to pass over belore brighter could 
dawn* With the hist flies of the Seven Years’ War expired the 
Catliecliars last chance of piotretion. Peace ensued — p/nlosepfti/ 
and renaissance wcie in the ascendancy, and the natui'il enemy of 
oveiy Rhenish dihedral timing the eighteenth cciilmy — its own 
Chaptei — giew 1 ic h .u»d lampant Tlic exlenoi was too irretriev- 
ably bail ui their eyes for even thorn to inipiove, but the interior 
presented a tempting field. The c onsocpience was, that almost 
every movable object coeval with the best times of the building 
gradually disappc.ucd 01 underwent some sad change. Tin? old 
altar, with its grateful (bboiinm, of which Crombach’s work has 
preserved a rough woodcut, made way foi the fjhennn kind of 
syAnner-houso w Inch now stands in its place, and lor which per- > 
haps the fouitecn silver statues went to pa\ r , lor how they y \QV®>> 
disposed ol does not appeir. Tlie brazen angels at the coiners 
of the altar were molten into the four rococo candlesticks now 
u<otl ; the beautiful carved stone seddia weie superseded by three \ 
litaivy arm-cliaii? ; the open stone screen surrounding the choir* 
w as demolished, and the present iron grating substituted; aud 
then the choir was thought too daik to show off all these novel- 
tite, and the rich m >saic glass of the irifouum windows was 
replaced by plain. But the worst deed was the destruction of* 
the old Tabernacle. To this the Chapter had long looked for- 
wfaiaTas a soit of 1 tonne bouchr, their appetites being further 
wh<2J4^d by the opposition of a recently elected Dom-llerr, von 


HSw^Beim by name — be it honoured !- — who violently resisted 
th6*ineaSpre. As long as he was by nothing could be done, but 
the gentlemen bided their time — they waited till von Ilil-, 

cltklfeim 1 had departed on a journey, and then one pight they f 

went 
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wcntlikethleves ? hi thc dark, smashed it in piefc^/aA^ 
into the 5 Rhin&. * For the cortimori people were attached 1 6 llhfc 
old relic, attd there was above 62 feet of it in length to be got 
rid of* ' The Dmnbiatt tells us that old Professor W allraf, whose 
well-known museum at Cologne is supposed to contain a feto 
fragments of the murdered Tabernacle, could never speak of that 
mghtrivithout tears in his eyes. Besides these fragments, Crom- 
bad*-* description is all that remains. He reports it to have been 
it* the form of a cross, mounting story over story, and terminating 
in a spire, with Scripture groups beneath rich fretwork canopies,, 
and single figures on pillars. 4 Such a work,’ he adds, * with 
its statues, groups, pyramids, pinnacles, and other ornaments, 
would have been marvellous even in wax, or any other yielding 
material. And none would believe, unless they bad seen it 
with their Own eyes, how the hard stone could have been fashioned 
into a variety of the most intricate forms, such as even a painter 
would Find it difficult to imitate in colour.* The sculptor’s 
name is unknown, but he is compared to Lorenzo Ghiberti, whom . 
be must have preceded by almost a century. 

But tlic Chapter’s turn for suffering came next. Times 
altered again — the French revolution broke out — French troops 
occupied Cologne in 1704— -the last Prince- Archbishop and 
seventy- sixth Bishop of Cologne, the Archduke Maximilian 
Francis, brother to Marie Antoinette, was obliged to retire from the 
diocese — the Chapter, which consisted of forty-six members, all, 
except eight, being dukes, princes, or at least counts of tlic empire, 
and required of course to show their sixteen quarterings — with an 
establishment of twenty-five vicars, and due complement of chap- 
lains', clerks, and quire — were dispersed. Soldiers bivouacked 
in one part of the cathedral, hay was stored in another, and the 
whole given over to desecration and violence. 

Nevertheless, comparatively speaking, Cologne Cathedral fared 
better than many that had suffered before it, or than another, a 
fair sister of the Rhine, that was suffering near it. The windows 
were shot through, the ornaments broken, and the monuments 
plundered by the soldiers, but the whole time of tlicir occupation 
did not leave anything like the traces of that devastation which a 
troop of Cromwell’s soldiery would have committed in a single 
day. NoV was it reduced to such a strait as, like Strasburg, to 
be saved from destruction only by the clever turn which hung, out 
the red cap of ' liberty from its spire, and proclaimed it a member 
of tbe Jacobin Club/ The treasures of the sacristy had been 
removed in safety, and though the Shrine of the Three Kings is 
generally said to have lost' its glories then, yet there are voices in 
Cologne' which aver that the system of exchanging precious stones 

voi.. lxxviii. no. clvi. 2g for 
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f&Pfal&c lia<l commenced far earlier. Perhaps the^nost ^ei'ious 
IoSkS' was the destruction of the cathedral archives, which are 1 re- 
Weinbered to have been carted away in six loads from the cellars 
of the cathedral — including, no doubt, many of the books, of 
Hi shop Hildebold — and dispersed as old rubbish. Probabljr the 
otily chance Of tracing the original architect wjis lost on this 
occasion. 

Meanwhile the scattered members of the Chapter had gathered 
■together at Arensberg in Westphalia, and there, clinging to the 
ancient exercise of their power, they, on the death of their Arch- 
bishop, which occurred in 1801, proceeded to elect his successor 
in the person of another Archduke of Austria. This was only 
mocking themselves with idle state — they might elect, but they 
could no longer invest. Tlie peace of Luneville had already 
annexed the left bank of the Rhine to the republic of France, 
and instead of the splendour of an arclii episcopal establishment, 
and the dignity of a St. Peter’s of the North, the Cathedral of 
Cologne was cut down to the rank of parish church of the district, 
with one pastor and two sub-pastors. 

Now was tlic goodly building fallen indeed! — the hand of time 
and the hand of man both alike hard upon her — without, her 
walls decaying — within, her pleasant places laid waste; — the 
cloven tongue of the mitre no longer resting upon her — her 
pompons retinue cut off — her heritage given to the stranger — 
her friends standing aloof — and her enemies mocking at her 
desolation. For Rertholel, the new French bishop appointed by- 
and-by to Aix-la-Chapelle by the modern Charlemagne, congra- 
tulated the people of Cologne on the fine Gothic ruin within 
their walls, and advised them to plant poplars around to increase 
the effect. 

In this state, without the means for undertaking the most par- 
tial repairs, and nothing less than the most complete being required, 
the burghers of Cologne applied to Napoleon, to save what they now 
began to suspect had been for many an age the greatest attraction 
of their city. Forty thousand bancs, or about 1G00/. a year, to 
keep it up, was all they asked, — and this was as summarily re- 
fused ; whereupon the doom of the cathedral was considered to 
be sealed. Every year now added its compound interest to the 
damage aheady incurred — the stonework crumbled — the tempo- 
rary roofings rotted — the iron stanchions only unsettled what 
they were intended to strengthen — the roof of the choir was in a 
deplorable condition, and nothing, in short, but that peculiar 
tenacity of life which icsides in the buildings of the 13th and 
14th centuries, could have preserved it from becoming the litoral 
ruin which had been predicted. * 


Thus 
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* Thus it storid— a Spectacle %0 gods and men. And fu)gf r 

who passed . by looked up at the wasting structure^ either t wii^ indif- 
ference, admiration, or regret, as the structure of his. own. he&rt 
might be. Many a disciple of David Hume visited Cologne, 
and like his master never noticed that there was a Dom at adit— 
Schlegel dubbed it f an enormous crystallization ’ — Goethe likened 
it to a mighty tree spreading forth its branches — poor Hood, 
in whose later writings there is so much profound feeling simply 
and memorably expressed, lamented over it as f a broken promise 
to God* — and Wordsworth burst into that noble sonnet, — 

* Oh! fur the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple — Angels governed by a plan 
Thus lar pursued (how gloriously !) by Man, 

Studious that He might not disdain the seat 

Who dwells in Heaven ! But that inspfring heat 

Hath failed; and now, ye Powers! whose gorgeous wings 

And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 

But faintly picture, ’t were an office meet 

For you, on these unfinished Shafts to try 

The midnight virtues of your liarmoiiy — 

This vast Design might tempt you to repeal 
Strains that call forth upon Empyreal ground 
Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet !’ 

Hut a spark of the ‘ inspiring heat’ had still lingered in Co- 
logne — and it was one of her own children, who, baptized at her 
altar and taught beneath her walls, now came forward, — not to 
rescue the failing parent from destruction — this was too sanguine 
a hope even for him — but to preserve the memory of her great- 
ness from oblivion. It was Sulpire Boisseree, — one of two 
brothers of whom Cologne may well be proud — who first really 
bestirred his energies in the cause of the Cathedral. Under his 
superintendence K careful measurements and beautiful drawings 
were made of the principal portions, which were subsequently 
given to the public in a series of engravings, admirable in execu- 
tion and magnificent in scale. The efforts intended to memo- 
rialize the last days of the Cathedral, proved the chief means of 
procuring it better ; for this remarkable work, enriched with a 
valuable historical notice by M. Boisseree himself, attracted the 
attention of all lovers of art throughout Germany. No direct 
allusion, however, is made by M. Boisseree to the continuation of 
the building, further than a few words, which, in 1810, quite as 
much implied its hopelessness as its feasibility — namely, that such 
a measure could only become possible * under the special favour 
of a mighty prince, and the auspices of a long and happy pcac^.’ 

2 a 2 Soon 
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<i}$Q°n .SLftcr , this tljtC. . struggle for independence, began —rt])e 
Gierpan states threw off the yoke of Prance — and in 1814 tjw* 
t^euisjh province? were attached to the Prussian monarchy. *Tbe 
return of peace was hailed with national transports. The Ger 7 
marts, idt limit they were free, and forgot they were ,po|}r r 
Tempi es^ pillars, and memorials of all sorts w r erc proposed. l$* 
hundreds from the Rhine to the Elbe ; — and, in the imtls^pf 
the clamour, a strong voice from the Jthcnuche Mercur called 
upon the people not to form new schemes and begin new worksj 
hut to honour their forefathers and exculpate themselves by com- 
pleting -—as the worthiest .monument of peace — the sacred Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. But auspicious as the occasion seemed, it was not 
the right one ; — the fervour of national gratitude passed away ; — * 
each had some little edifice of his own at home to ' lopk! softer, 
which the late wars had damaged or overturned, and the Cathe- 
dral languished and crumbled as before. 

Ilowe\cr, M. Boisseree had not relaxed in his interest for the 
cause, and an accident presently occurred that greatly helped 
him on. This was tlm discovery of the original design for the 
northern tower, which had been carted out witli the rest of the 
documents, and found its way to an imi at Darmstadt. Here, 
being a magnificent piece of parchment, some excellent hausfrau 
pounced upon it, and nailed it on to a stretcher for the notable 
purpose oi drying her beans- — in which capacity it was found by a. 
scene-painter engaged in getting up an arch of triumph for some 
festival of volunteers. The discovery was instantly communicated 
to AI. Bois.seice, who lost no time in obtaining possession of the 
precious relic by purchase. The drawing is 13 feet highland 
S feet 2 inches wide, beautifully and delicately executed iii ink, 
and with wonderfully few marks of the many dangers it had 
undergone. It comprises the northern tower from the base to 
the tip of the spire, with more than half of the western gable 
front between. 

Al. Boisscree’s attention was next attracted to a plate hr 
No 12 of AVillcmin’s 4 Monumcns Franeais inedits,’ repre- 
scri ^ in g‘ a great western window corresponding exac tly with the 
position ot that contained in the Cologne design, * vvitli the 
iianic of Peter van Sardaam below. Hoping, therefore’ to find 
iome scholar of the Cologne school of architecture in an oldei* 


- nJ^^. cn ^ a ^ vc ^ 1IS n ^ m e, M. Boisseree wrote to the .editor for 
inflation, who replied that the name of Peter van Sardaam had 
his own supplying, and that the window hi ques- 
tioii ? wd,S in reality taken from .a large architectural design in fiii 
ppssessihn. hot this again At. Boisseree paid* a high jirice* 
a hd On it's arrival recognised the southern tower pf 4^. phUiqdrpl» 

‘ - r 1 * arid 
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dhtl Ihe follcW dMiMu^ tq tlial' lie already had. ' T tiS %’dk ! ‘K iti ch 
fhc r jnore injured of the two, and, what was still mor<S tryif{£,*thm; 
Appeared 1 jft top, next the spire, a small anagram, abtiyo tUiieh 
wdre evident traces of an obliterated name, which, it te' jfrd- 
yikiiig to inlet, must bare been that of the designer himself. 
A Ibvf deviations from this plan appeared in the portion of iliq 
sbufhein tower already completed, but this only the mote substan- 
tiated tli6 dale of these designs, which we lia\e errry ieason to 
believe ard the same oiiginally submitted to the approbation df 
('onrad of Hoch^tedcn. I low the last-found drawing made its 
way to Paris is easily accounted for in the indiscriminate transfer 
of all objects of art thither. Two smaller chawing? accompanied 
it on its return, which proved to be puitions of the choii, though 
executed by a differ ent Land. 

Si ill there Was nolhing done for the cathedral, and, as if the 
building itself ga\e up all hope, the old crane, which liad so long 
appealed from eaitli to heaven in vain, now laiily g.i\e way. 
For nearly four centimes it had proclaimed to a cold and 
thankless geneiation that the urns of then lathers wcie unful- 
filled. For lnoio than four centimes it had home uiinuncd the 
blast of every wind that blows, and found them 

6 not so nide 
As man’s ingratitude.* 

At last, weaiy and time-worn, it fell fiem its high estate, and, 
if c\ or a nanc can be said to die of a broken Ik ait, that ciaucj 
< eitainly did. 

No sooner was it gone, liowe\ei, than llie citizens weie \isiU;d 
by stiatige coinpunctic ns. The} did not knowhow deal that poor 
ci ape had been, till the) missed the Lumbar foimthat liad so long 
bent orci them. It seemed as if the guardian angel of the city 
was removed. Some of them could not bleep, and, though ham 
to behore, it is said some of them could not eat — at all ewentsone 
old lhu geimeibttr could not die comfoitabh in Ins bed till lio had 
bequeathed a legacy towaids replacing it; and then nil clubbed 
together, and a new oane was actually lenied at a considerable 
expense upon the old position. Considering the state and pros- 
pects of the Cathedral at that time, we do not know any act of tlm 
present ago so gratify ingly useless. It is haul to belio\e that it 
was — not the fun of a set of young students, or the sentiment of 
a committee of fair ladies — but the deliberate will of a coipo- 
ratlon of fat German Biirgnmcistfrs which per for mod such 3 
piece of practical poclry no later than the year 1 8 1 0. Such was 
the general feeling, that a \ cry edifying, though eomni<»u-]dac r e* 
history of the town and cathedral, written at that time, is grarely 
dated k 1820 — The year after the erection of the new crane 

upon 
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upon the tower of the Cathedral.’ The good citizens deserved 
to Ijavc their Cathedral repaired for them after this, and so it soon 
was. 

The Prussian treasury had meanwhile somewhat recruited itself. 
The Crown Prince, his present Majesty, had visited Cologne, 
mounted to the roof of the edifice, and lamented over its desola- 
tion — the condition of the building was shortly after officially in- 
quired iuto and reported, and in 1824 the long-needed repairs at 
length commenc ed. For the enormous roof and other crying dis- 
tresses the sum of 105,000 thalers, or about 18,000/., was imme- 
diately granted, and, while this was being applied, architects Wortf 
employed in estimating the amount required to put the whole into 
thorough repair, which they finally repotted at a sum of 381,000 
thalers, or about 05,000/. in addition. At this, though by no 
means so much as might have been expected, the Prussian Go- 
vernment drew back in dismay, and the undertaking seemed in 
danger of being abandoned. Whether the condition of the cathe- 
dral had attracted royal attention to that of the diocese, or vice 
vers&f it matters not here to inquire. At all events, about this 
time the ancient archiepiscopate of Cologne was i (‘ stored; shorn 
indeed of its woildly honours, but in spiritual integrity most wor- 
thily filled in the person of Charles, Count Spiegel zum De- 
senberg. One of the first acts of this venerable prelate was to 
renew an old Cathedral tax* in favour of the repairs, which, with 
his own urgent advocacy of the cause, finally determined the Go- 
vernment to undertake them in the fullest extent. 

This included eveiy portion of the extciior, from the grandest 
rockwork masses of strength to the minutest laeework tracery of 
ornament; and a host of workmen, chiefly gathered from the 
city itself, were soon organised in regular squadrons and {actively 
engaged. The roof and walls, in themselves a gigantic under- 
taking, were first thoroughly secured. The magnificent but- 
tresses, which, with their flying wings, and forest of bristling piers 
and pinnacles, were by far the most expensive and intricate sec- 
tion of the work, were fourteen of them in part rebuilt, and all 
repaired. The stone shafts and tracery of the enormous choir 
windows, 54 feet high, which, instead of protecting, had begun to 
demolish the gorgeous coloured glass in them, were entirely re* 
hewed, and the glass itself, broken, maimed, and obscured with 
ihe coatings of centuries, was taken out, cleaned And 'mended, 
wlien the exterior had thus renewed its youth, the interior was 
cared for in turn. Here every damaged or failing feature, iti stone, 
Uiarble^or metal, passed under the healing hand of the careful 

workman/ The walls were cleansed from every Staid 1 — UetV abd? 
T b n, * — * — * — 1 — ^ 

* /Ten grofcbeu for a marriage, live for a baptism, ami two and a hair for a burial. 

old 
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o|A stone united under the $ame tempered colour — -the gold, stars ^ 
ii^tbe^roof twinkled agaiu from their places — the beautiful leaf^' ‘ 
capitals lay with their golden foliage upon a scarlet ground — the 
figures of -the apostles upon the piers, with their gorgeous bf achats 
and- canopies, revelled in the brightest hues the palette could^ 
supply ; and then the coloured glass was replaced, and the light 
which streamed in upon the restored decencies of the holy place 
wqs. richer and more glowing than it had been for ages. 

. It was twelve years before all this was accomplished — and no 
wonder, for the labours were multifarious, and the funds ad- 
ministered in but a slender stream. Meanwhile, a grand plan 
on the part of the city for completing the whole building, by 
merely levying a tax of seven Pfennings per head throughout. 
Gerniany, came, as might have been expected, to nothing; 
while another ; more highly patronized, for continuing it in a very 
bad fashion, threatened to be fulfilled. It was evident not only 
that the service of the church required the completion of the 
building, but also that the choir itself, in a constructive sense* 
needed the support of the body. A proposition, accordingly, 
for a cheaper style of completion — leaving the ornaments en 
Moc-r-substituting stouter piers within, and dispensing with the 
elaborate buttress-work without, and introducing iron shafts for 
the roof instead of stone groining — had met with the sanc- 
tion , of Government but luckily the death of the architect 
from whom it chiefly emanated, and the appointment of Herr 
Swirner as Dombau-meister, presented a double guarantee against 
This gentleman, whom knowledge of his profession, 
$nd reverence for the Cathedral, equally qualify for his position, 
instantly felt how opposed was such a plan to the original inten- 
tion; much, however, still remained to be done before the* mis- 
chief .would begin, and therefore he wisely waited the course of 
events* -v 

, . It, was evident now to the citizens of Cologne that, if ever their^ 
cathedral was to be completed, this was the time. The nature 
a iid extent of the repairs had in themselves raised up a school of 
Workmen entirely competent to carry on the work. Public inte- 
rest, had been attracted to the subject — a reverence for old timW 
and old - things had returned — and the happy peace, and ihe 
eighty Prince to whom Boisseree had in faith pointed, werq both 
presiding qver the land. At this juncture the King of Prussia 
diqd^his present Majesty ascended the throne— all favours arid 
aU grievanppSr hastened to unfold themselves in the first sunshine 
of bis, popularity — a cry of ( Jetzt odor nio ’ — -now or never ^ was 
e^bp^djfrom journal to journal along the Rhine citizens of 

Cologne met together — made glowing speeches, and quoted 
i M 1 “ ’ 4 ’ " GoetKe. 
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Siegel,, i'$Vall);&4 i*ndi !ot W Writei* • whd 

bsm ( (?ygn .all^de^LWi l p e ^bodp-al-rHV -ftwtt ,out<liijt<no£ nXD&mherU 
fiffif'k.W’ VPF^“ r ^V^ u ‘W‘ p £p Society, was fanned j «wfr:Giir*Mjvrt 
requisition, signed by two bundled of the most rea}>ectabie citizbns^ 
rpjRO^i^^^ir w^pt^ and wishes, and wiring royal * help And 
sanftjpjj, jppa^d.Bctliq in, September, 1840* «; few dajis before 
IJiR coy, option. 

Majesty’s answer was everything t^at could be deeiredl 
1^9 ,toq^ the soqicty under hjs ^special paifoiroge — e©Gourag*d 
them to collect funds — dnectcd that tfig southern aisle® ishould bd 
foj thwith } icoutiqucd at his own c^pe^seviMttl reserved* foc f spdddy 
consideration the amount o‘f bis further helpw This was 5 sufficient 
fo stir the fldipe, All Cologne Hew* npt to a?mpj but/ tot oonrirait# 
fees— they made statutes apd revoked themrr-shed t^re-^complb 
merited one another — embraced one anothci — then contradjucted 
qnppnoflier, and under these circumstanced spent some toine bbWre 
they thoroughly understood one another. At length it was settled 
tTiat an anpual contribution of one thaler should constitute arneint* 
ber—pthat thq Xupds should be strictly appropiialed to the cathe- 
dral as a Homan Catholic place of woi ship— that the honorary' 
pr^identship should bo vested in the Aichlnshup, and that a 
working Board and President should be elected fiofn year-to 3 ©hr 
tilj the budding was completed. iasts weic now kept opeii'at 
the, principal places of resort foi members to enrol, and in Februt* 
ary, } 184^*?} grand procession was formed, which, after attending' 
high mass,, proceeded to the Cui/rnich, an old hall in Cologne# 
ap^>rapiiate»(]i to public puiposes* wheie the views of the sorac&yj 
\fj^rq / eloquently explained, and all 3 auks and ages invited *tth 
jqnv ^Numbers* Hocked to the slandard that day> and, £6 an 1 
instance of tfi? penading enthusiasm, a little * lady, "with eibo* 
long npc of Maria Eva PctroncUq Paulina Huber lunaf Guoyrinb 
born at eight }ock that morning, was enrolled the junior j$emr> 
her of tl*e society by ten* Before the evening clojacd 4bc* nrtnies' 
amounted to about five thousand* From this day* therefore,* (laid* 
the operations J>| the Central, Society. 

In a few cl lave the nows of the Chuzenich meeting had 



an< ^ Overbeck> were M among >the> first /hfc an* 
} p^ adhqroncc T Cooiubvfcott* inMgipueprjapd* kdkiild, 
congratulations in .prose and. vqnwdnpaured do. 
fanners agd, wqx, ffiiwqrsprraitfho** Wrote, bricks 
tfl,b^pifflfa i for, J j*pA that witinwh^Ji fiw' 
mans throw 'a sentiment over all that is coarse «&d> oovukMMO^ 
adT beside — 


&&ngefc\ Vefaim,"*tft th mriVf^eSffi 

tojs&fi^tHnig of thttletsi* but ’df hearth ^ &tknfe] ‘'ftrofte WdP'i'&hir 
profit*; to4h& cause; 

hi F«f)oiAd8t^ii the 1 ge^etOU*' radd of fehe fc&ftffs ‘ rttiist^% ? $3- 
tituled the} * btu%bcr^ 6( SftrMgSEffl^ wild, 1 

J 841, freighted a vessel with hewn stone, and se^ 3 ‘it ji ao\vrL ilie 
Hhihe4^ begging, in' f <| f UaiM : s JihrtlSb, "thfit ilie' ftiatMial ^ migliV be* 
tocac a* window in thfelt isicte tifi the' feat heclfdl f^ct^thdr WiVtemr 
bdrgWkknely^'on *hfc £ $croth; J 

f UByitlmi time the w&npof '‘stotfid' jsepSi^atb oVgrilT 'f o WWqrt tlic 
businbss-parV of tie ui^e^trikih'gy Tfcfeeiyb : fli£ *18fii ned* $it^ei{Sqns. 
and? foster - the f growing 1 z&vt w'AS^iftiifeh felt; ^tid tW£*j yomtflail* as 
agfatissuppleiherit td fT tlife weekly* 

Sefc!ujbu 

*■• iWhilo< the common fund wa^ thus sWcIlirig, 7 til & ^i tiff ! lijjfl 1 nbi' 
been nnmirtdful of liiS promise; intd it was duly iphnuncca tliajt* 
theroyal’ contributor woiikl fakfe the lead with tli fe ahn u sum! 
of 50,000* thalers, or about 80007: — his Majesty fur tlib^ 'signifying 
hfiB' intention of assisting in person at thp i consedniuoh (if the* 
second foundation-stone of the Cathedral, which Wa{5 Axg# fnr|t!iel 
4lh of September, 18421 |f 

h On that day, therefore, the gates ; bf thtf'fcfty Wj^h^a wiefe tq 
roceivela Toyal train, such Us tlifey fiad ^‘%eeA' , d^eh^it 1 ^ ^j^oHlen* 
time^but not cOme from wars aUd feUd&,' 6k* ft J d!irr a truce (fes-j 
tined to' cease the moment the diVurid Was ovei\ b^t CoiVie 1 m 
peace with each other and with all meb.arul IrttfeM hrilV dp ^isi^ 
the sacred occasion as a furthef ' bontl for its hle^siifesy With 1 
bis Majesty came the Queen, the Fringe' bf : Prussia,' hnd #vp f - 
other dFrinceb of the House' of BrUndehliurg j die: Arch -Duke! 
John >©f>Au®triaj the Crown Prinfce of ‘Bavaria, pt(r ! owti n Prince! 
George ofi Cambridge ; with Dukes and Grand D ukfeS; Pf inces|J 
and* Counts-^-the flower of the German Confederacy r wtiAe ovcr 
the f bridge of f boats and through every inlfet tbtlie 'fciiy ’iliere * 
streamed a countless crowd, which eveh the ' vast dj-bsdoiit ? o?' tfie 
city f walls seemed insufficient to ' contain apd fednnon roared, 
and- music swelled, and every toVrer ofWfery chufcti ¥tfi ftfeJm^nVy 
churched Cologne sounded its iroii foUgUe, Uhd the’graiid Cafile- 
dhal Joells' werefhfcard above’ thefn 'hll.^* Pfcbufd ’ aiiit, flijAy^jnen*' 
that d«tyJwfce‘*tlie tsnembeM <, df (k&' , I)drri Vad M*£ 

^hh'lbw deputies 1 fj-bitt- the 'brapbV fcdcictife'sr - ^in#fi'ft{;eh 

sand ?iw inujnbwy' dafch diSlihgUishfed : 1 by' ' a’ ifiecl 1 tiiitl 1 ' cnvic;!',' 

1W> the privileg#^ ih 1 'implied' ;* afid'' niitiiy iri VUy 'iullmis of 'dicir 
henrti ifmmidugt U* l ti&!fole 1 <thfo !, !M>4Vriptfi& u frtftiHfifoVtfay2?r_ 
wbtchfso 

The 
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wTbft eeremony began with high mass at the Cathedral, per- 
farmed by, the, Archbishop -coadjutor, at which their Majesties 
anil their distinguished guests, with the members of the Society, , 
and the whole body of the workmen, attended. The newly < 
beautified choir, re-opened for the first time, excited the greatest 
admiration* Service being concluded, the Cathedral poured forth, 
its , thousands, which, being joined by the thousands more awaitixtg. 
them without, formed into a procession, for numbers and union 
of . all classes and interests almost unprecedented. The staid 
and grave JJomhau Vercins represented the learned professions, 
with those countless grades above and below, whom the education 
of, modern times lias equalized. The hardy and picturesque ranks 
of Cathedral workmen included every department and degree of 
skill and handicraft from the architect to the glazier. The 
glittering uniforms showed every gradation of service, civil and 
military, under every crown of Europe. Every striking variety 
of clerical costume was arrayed in attendance on the archicpiscopal . 
crustier—' u hiie the whole was brought up by a heterogeneous but 
orderly mass, in which the sturdy peasantry from the surrounding 
country supplied the only class not hitherto mentioned. Many 
\yere the hearts that day which swelled with the sense of wishes 
now fulfilled, and labours now rewarded, but none with so warm 
a glow, or so just a title, as that of the aged Sulpice Boisseree, 
who walked conspicuous in the procession, and was hailed with 
enthusiasm wherever he turned. 

And now, while this remarkable procession was winding 
through the principal streets, received at every house they passed 
with every demonstration that joy and devotion could suggest, . 
the great Dam Tlatz y or square on the south of the Cuthe*# 
dial, where were stationed all the schools and charitable jnsti- . 
tutions with which Cologne abounds, had become the focusof 
gathering interest. It was from the centre portal of the southern, 
transept that the second foundation of the Cathedral was to stqrt. 
In the space, therefore, stretching from the choir to the southern 
tower, a tribune for spectators had been erected ; from the midst' 

which rose a richly decorated pavilion. Here their Majesties, 
with their brilliant cortege soon mounted — the procession arrived, 
and defiled with thundering viuafs before them — then, as the body 
q&tfro clergy approached, the royal head,, with every other, was 
uflppvered-— the exquisite strains of the Vmi CrmtQrl ,$jJen$ed 
eygry other sound — the Archbishop slowly pronounced /,]j)ominp $; 
eXfbudi;pratioiiem meam/ and the consecration service, began. 

< r jpi£ /scene was one which none present can even forge bjf The; 

with deep blue, sky and shifting white- clouds.; TijP , 
grey maJ5S; of Abe. CafhqdraJ, now spaxl^ipg^^yfith irts. 
fin** countless 
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countless detail in sunshine, now hiding all but its huge outline 
in shade, seemed lifted from its foundations upon a sloping ' bank 
of ' human heads, interspersed with floating flags and waving 1 
banners, which spread like a torrent into every corner of the 
irregular plain ; every head being turned towards a small vacant 
space midway between choir and tower, over which hung sus-* 
pended one single block of stone, and whence rose and fell in 
measured tones the solemn responses of the quire. 

Just six hundred years had elapsed since all Cologne as- 
sembled on this same spot for a similar purpose, and much 
lihd grown up and fallen down in the time. The old world 
had changed — a new one had been discovered. Raphael had 
painted and Shakspenre written — Luther pleached and Voltaiie 
blasphemed. The Archbishops of Cologne had lost a crown, 
and the Margraves of Brandenbuig had gained one. Still, lmd A 
burgher of the thirteenth century arisen from the dead beneath 
their feet, and stood in that inner circle overlooking the founda- 
tion, he would have beheld a venerable prelate clad in the same 
Aeslntents, and performing the same rite; he would have seen a 
stone from the old Mother Quarry of DracbenfeL, sprinkled with 
water from the old Father Rhine ; lie would have observed a 
slight alteration in the machinery above his head, and in the cos- 
tumes of those who stood around him, but soon found out that 
men of like passions with himself guided the one and wore the 
other ; he would have seen nothing new that human intelligence 
might not have attained, and nothing missing that human in- 
firmity might not have forfeited — but one thing his mind would 
have stumbled at, as equally beyond the pale of his experience 
and the limit of his belief, and that is, how a monarch of one 
creed could openly and solemnly assist to build a church for an- 
other, and that creed one denied by his forefathers and himself, 
and yet personally not err in so doing. 

The block was lowered, and the Archbishop, assisted by Swirner, 
adjusted it into its place with the usual form of words. The 
|£ing descended fiom the tribune — addressed the multitude with 
the facility which distinguishes him — took the mallet, and, amid 
roars of applause, struck the newly laid stone three times. Then, 
whilst the mallet passed in turn to all the royal personages, and 
to every individual of distinction, the Archbishop, the President 
of the Society, andi the Domban Meixter spoke in succession. The 
King's speech had been short, patriotic, German— and quite 
latitudinarian. The prelate’s was long, courteous, and most care- 
fully Rdttftto Catholic. The president addressed himself espe- 
ciq^ry to * the ' societies, and encouraged them to continue theiif 
zeal. * The 'Ddnbau Meistet i timed particularly to the artimmbr 

and 
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a^ibw&&>th&ta‘tprdtQ>their Bkill-*-condading n lAfkWly 'lioh^st 
eflufciori with the senppaent of Schiller’s song of the Beil 

lift praise be to tbe workman given* 

j3ut the blessing comes fipm Heaven.* 

Ho* #nfe^*nsweicd by a f Hunnh’ from th<* tower. The Ottute 1 
nKWodi tl&wdy on ito»am— a <homg of w ovkinen’s voices rcHb in' 
sonoious melody — a block of stone was seen mounting slowly* 
through the ait*— -every hai was waved, Ins Majesty's the henrtfest 
of- them alb hnd amidst rom s of camion one stone nime was added 1 
to <tbat tower where the last had b eon left above fom centuries 
before, t » 

* Thus terminated the ceremonies of thd day ns far ns tli6 Ca- 
thedial' was concerned. We have dwelt upon them thus at 
length, not because of the tempoinry excitement, picturesque 
beauty, or solemn nature of the scene; but because, to our view, 
the Occasion included tar more than the mere laving of a founda- 
tion-stone, or the pacing ot a loyal visit. Neither one nor the 
dtlier, taken separately, was very remaiknble in itself, but in the 
bridge that bound them together e\eiy stone had been laid by 
time anil graven bv history. 

The day was a fruitful one. The Domhlatl teemed with con- 
tributions from every class of Society. The King of Bavaria 
promised the painted glass lor tile four south windows, and a 
tradesman in Cologne gave two thousand two-inch nails. The 
Duke d’Acenboig sub«cubod a thousand thalcis a-year for his 
possessions on the Rhine, and common Libourois gave annually 
the value of a day’s hire, Ofheeis of legiments clubbed together 
from their mess, and private soldiers who had helped to extinguish 
a fire presented their Trinhyild. Schoolboys sent m their prices, 
and young gnls their trinkets. Parents made a thank-offering f ter’ 
the recovery of a child* and penitents a sin-offering for a buidened 
conscience- — while one result of his Majesty’s personal patioiiage* 
was. an exemption from postage for all business concerning the 
Cathedral* thiougliout the Piussian dominions — an example tluft* 
faaX bhen followed by other States. ** 

"Jtt the midst of all this o vet flowing enthusiasm, a task requir- 
ing 4 consummate tact and dexterity' as well as professional skill 
had fallen to the sliaie of the chief aiehitect. Ilia fiist cate was to 
obtain the reversion of tbe late King’s Older, touching the conti- 
nuation of the edifice Upon a cheaper scale — Chiefly at the iacri- 
fiU6*bPthe grand external buttresses. This, with the faithful help 
of* fiufyic* .Roissei^e, l*e proved to be objectionable on tech- 
nical ttfcwell US on aesthetic grounds— adducing the Cathedral 'of 
tjftrechi bs'Un example,, whore, a similar plan of economy having * 
uii* *»' been 



bpwpur a f ^re»V^6Tm in the!sevieafeentbiQenia»^ ojtatfiiteir. 
the body of, the, church, white thfe ^lw>ir,i Aiapportedi 
logne one, remained uninjured. Upon such arguments, and with 
the feeling that all hal f-p?easures were umybrttjy of the cause, the 
Board directed the words f that the building of the Cathedral be 
cqn^nued Recording to. the > original intention/^ tb^bf* inserted intd 
thp fir$t article of their statutes* and obtained > the royni sabcUott 
te> s that effects* ^ t i ' i * t j i .** *■ ,J *> * • *■. 

,1 fijwdmer’si next,tash Avasito convince the? Society that thcite wests 
qpyfain Jaws connected, /with, itUei erection ? of -a, Cathedral. mono 
imperative , even. then those , of -Boards and Presidents^ iiiForj 
stimulated by the natural desire to see some result for 4h*irf 
money assoon as possible, the. worthy citizen** liad settled >if aitftfig 
themselves, that those portions* such as the towers, which 
most to ; the eye, should be. first set in progress ; ; while ; every: 
little society sent in its mite .with express stipulation of ) its being? 
deyoted tp some, particular feature of the building to which .they? 
and their descendants for ever might point with tears of raptures 
through all these delicate difficulties the worthy fthi&tcr steered* 
with, admirable adroitness. He promised- ;ttf comply, frith rath 
se])aratc wishes as speedily as was consistent with .the nature ,iif* 
thp work ; explained that, for reasons obvious to all, the cofr re- 
sponding portions of a building must advance at the. same pacc-h-r i 
that , a single window could not grow here, nor a* separate pie»j 
start there, and above all that it was necessary to- finish tbe m$m > 
body of the church before attempting the steeples. To tbWtbehe*-! 
fore, ail. par fics, were at length brought, to consent... Thecom-n, 
pj.CdW qf ’the towers has been abandoned for the present, and- all ? 
the, efforts of king anti people are directed to those portions which \ 
are. p^spnfial to constitute a perfect church— the royal funds beha^, 
especially devoted to the south side, the society’s to the- north. I ur 
these and other hindrances several months passed away!! 
before any apparent progress was made — the .workmen * being } 
amply employed in completing the repairs, and in preparing^ 
stock . of materials for future use. The ston£ of tho dthi rof) 
September, as we have shown, was, laid at itlic, western! pier,* ofitfi^f 
centre arch of tfie southern transept. . The preparations for tit is 
had been com.biued with unforeseen labour, for, on exmiumngthp,; 
foundations of the* south front, above oberhalf. was ! founds lot be { 
ep^gly v w?«iWTTTTand of what exited* onlyja small portio»,^om^ 
nich’d phote and cvideutly coeyal yodth ; i^fhadr. baeft ; 

finished tOitbe original depth; an extent therefore ^ q£ flighty, fee#* 
injengtfi, thirfcyj’ppr : in breadth, and i forty-six, >in, dtpthjibad t<f> 
bp^cpippj^tely sopited;; being, built, like the rest thif oathefoal f 
. basaltiojcoljuums,; filled up .with; the ; welhktWMbJ 
Z>,* * lava- stone 
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IlfrAfcstowte ifrtai tbe» Brohi valley ; and which, after pi ad tig of 

the atotia^ were left to settle. ■ 1 • “■** .*•’* * 

* ^The wall of the south aisles was now commenced' titfd raised to 
the level of thalt on the north, including the four great windriWs 
With- their tracery, the broad foliage moulding above/ and 1 the 
grotesque gutter-heads. The removal of the temporary roofs next 
followed, which, owing to their extent and rottenness, was attended 
witli^great difficulty and some danger, when the interior piers, 
which, as we have said elsewhere, lmd been advanced to the height 
of forty-two feet, were found in a state which rendered their pre- 
servation up to that moment a matter of wonder. Most of them, 
from the absence of due consolidating pressure from above, had 
swerved from the perpendicular, and some So perilously so that 
a slight sideward pressure sufficed to set the whole mass tottering 
from the base upward. To remedy this without completely 
pulling them down, required great skill and no little time — 
after which they were carried up to the destined height, and 
the stone vaulting gradually proceeded with. 

North and south walls being thus brought up to the same level, 
the south transept was resumed, and preparations made to proceed 
simultaneously with north transept and tower. For this purpose 
an order was procured from the archbishop for the demolition of 
the church of Sta. Maria in Pasculo, as also of a chapter-house 
similarly intrusive. As soon as the removal of the rubbish per- 
mitted, the foundations were examined, when the same deficiency 
that had met them oil the south side, though not to such an 
extent, was discovered here. The northern tower in its turn 
offered unforeseen difficulties. The old stump of the south- 
western pier, which we have mentioned as having been abandoned 
at the height of twenty-two feet, was found so utterly worn away 
' with length of exposure that no course remained but to take it 
entirely down. This done, the ground was cleared and prepara- 
tions made for laying the first rounds of the central pier; no 
doubt being entertained that the foundations for this, as for the 
other piers of the tower, according to the rules of building, had 
been placed coevally. Great, therefore, was Swirner’s dismay 
in finding, after a toilsome exploration of above thirty feet^-in 
depth, that none whatever existed. Already a heavy expanse 
J which had not entered into the estimates has thus beeif liecessi- 
titled — and it remains to l?e proved whether the other piers wjdl 
'not be found equally unprovided for.* To supply the basaltic 
Columns for this and any other foundation emergencies is not-diffi- 
cult, as the banks of the Rhine are plentifully furnished with 

* The lust building report, received while these sheets are going through the press, 
proves this to he the case. * 

basaltic 
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basaltie /quapr^ . but ptherwisc, tbs supply of 

building bas been a question of great trouble to tbe architect* 

./ jfy ift ^.ell known that the fine trap^rock quarries of? the 
JJrachen fels bad been, both for their intrinsic excellence and freon 
their /vicinity to the river, in vogue with all Rhenish architects 
fronv the earliest times. .The Romans worked them,, as an 
a l)n nuance of their remains testify, while so many, of the early 
churches of Lower Germany, and especially those along the 
Rhine, arc found to be bone of its bone, that the wonder is ho,w 
so, much of the ' castled crag’ still survives. The present cathe- 
dral* — ^probably that of Hil debold also — having been entirely 
drawn from tbe DracUenfels — rthe great quarry on the south* side 
had always kept the name of the Dom KauU ; but to all appear- 
ance* this had been in disuse during many centuries: it was 
quite overgrown with dwarf wood and vineyards ; while a quarry 
on the west side, from which it does not seem that the Dom was 
ever fed, had been, from its contiguity to the highroad, especially 
interdicted by Government. But moreover, principally from the 
mouldering aspect of the Cologne Dom itself, the Drachcnfels 
stone had fallen into disrepute with modern architects; and 
therefore, for the restoration of the choir end, the millstone- 
quarries of Nicderinendig and Mayen were put into requisition. 
Of the durability of this stone, in the most delicate forms and 
uuder the severest exposure, there is ample evidence on the 
Rhine ; but the darkness of the colour, only increased by time, 
proved an objection, which ultimately led to a royal order for its 
discontinuance. Many experiments and efforts were now made 
to test the qualities of various stones, and ensure a steady supply, 
and quarries were opened at a distance both on the Mosel and 
on the Neckar, thus occasioning great expense and delay. But 
ere long it was. whispered that the old Drachcnfels had been too 
hastily traduced. It had been observed, that while parts of the 
external ornaments of the cathedral had been entirely obliterated, 
others remained as sharp as when first put up. This discrepancy 
wxs now found to originate in an organic peculiarity of the stone, 
of which the preceding race of savants, it seems, had been totally 
. unaware. The rocks of the Drachenfels are largely impregnated 
with feldspar crystals, lying together in parallel strata. In the 
direction of these strata the stone divides easily ; across them, it 
requires labour. With the strata the rocks in their native < state 
splinter and crack off perpetually ; across them, they defy both 
time and weather. VVhero, therefore, in building, the crystals have 
been placed vertically, the stone has crumbled away; where hori- 
zontally, it has remained uninjured. This was a welcome discovery 
for Mr. Swirner, and the facts were no sooner established than 

tlie 
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tBomMatt announced a deed of gift, by which the* worthy <pro^ 
prsetor mi *the touihside of the Drachenfels, tine Chevalier Dahm, 
muadeover that portion called the Dorn Kdhile for the free use of 
the Central 'Society during 1 the next twenty years. We rejoice? in 
thifc ; for, setting aside the obvious advantage of continuing 
wiih thc same materials, it seemed hard that, while ell were con- 
tributing to the cathedral, its own parent after the flesh should 
alone be debarred. Even the lime for the mortar is the : shine 
that was used before, being brought from Paffrath and Gladbach 
on the right bank of the Rhine. 

We must now take a glance inside. While the inferior repa- 
rations were in progress, the remains of some fresco paintings, 
in the apace round and above the arches of the inner choir, 
surrounding the high altar, had come to light. Here, the last 
century’s customary coating of whitewash being removed, there 
emerged angelic figures of great solemnity, two to each arch, 
holding the vessels of sacrifice and worship — all upon a gold 
damask pattern ground. Even in their faded and imperfect 
state the effect was so grand that it was unanimously determined 
to call in the aid of modern art and replace them. The choice 
fell upon Steinle, known chiefly in England by his outline draw- 
ings of the Seven Works of Mercy. This artist has adhered 
closely to the spirit of the old composition ; indeed, with the 
religious feelings that he lias, he could not do otherwise. The 
larger spandrils of the side arches he has filled with angels and 
archangels, with their appropriate attributes ; while in the smaller 
compartments over the altar appear the mysterious four- winged 
cherubims, veiling their faces from the divine splendour. 

The angels are eleven feet in length — highly graceful, if not 
too solemn to be so called — with grand wings and sublime ex- 
pressionless heads. We have seen no better specimens of modern 
fresco. The general effect, as concerns the rest of the building* 
m most admirable — the height of the arches giving glimpses of 
the floating celestial hierarchy from every part, and thus announc- 
ing that which is holiest of all. ^ -K* 

We wish we could say anything in favour of fourteen 
statues upon the outer sides of the same choir pier#; the recent 
painting of which, though equally supported by ancient example, 
we cannot help feeling to be a thing that no precedent can defend; 
Setting aside the generally affected and unimposing character of 
tfafe statues themselves, we safely appeal to the reader, what must^ 
be the effect of a stone figure, six feet and a half high, painted 
with black hair and beard, red cheeks and lips, arid drapery 
i it every gaudy variety of red, Uue, green, and gold, the pattern 
Carefully picked out. The province of true art is sot to deceive: 

- the 
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k*iWt4g* '0&rt*M% the.dhtfce^i >fch<if ptfovwi ce t of } such >#bt mnkw#( 
$dea*of A*Cftineja& mandatim andjthp 
k>ux&tf*ik «>*J2ven,t2m defence t made* onytlm ticooa » oTcarryio|j 
^mv^Uiiftnt^hiw^i.ofcthe windows, is untenable derih<fv *ftV$qti,bi 
utter lyyte > ? (Bnmoftte chief j charms of psiift^ 

tvinil^aiiftiHhemmiraslrthoy ocppose to th& 'hroad mi\&e$t>4h& 
Spmfen&digbtSHflsadf shades*, and the, dim*. reflected eeletefin^ot ithe 
^tdiiteaiUr^fflurjt^uhcHh^ tliemv and which is of loeubsa usacwdwed 
the moment you cover the architecture itself with fc-glase &i 
celptwsi» nTiie statuev inf ibis idslsanoe^ d^s not evemkeepitsnfeal 
?RQsidt«f s |he vulgae fa rightness of the paint has brought* it unduly 
pjose to ihe eyet V We especially grudge the disfiguration q£s tii« 
ea&opies anti brackets, as they are,, far. superior as works of «*& 
The! brackets/like the capitals of the piers, are, composed of? fob* 
age and fruit- — the hop,, the fig, the vine, *kc. in exquisite, fount 
and. relief : — the canopies of the richest architectural, delieacyi 
with angels upon them playing on different musical instruments^ 
in allusion to their position in the choir ; — the whole, comprising 
canopy, figure, and bracket, above .sixteen feet high, and twelve 
feet from the ground. The Same objections do not apply to thus 
capitals supporting the roof ; only two colours, scarlet and gold, 
have been used here, and those arc appropriately sobered by their 
distance from the eye. Traces of gilding and colour in a damask 
pattern were also found, reaching about twelve feet up the choir 
piers*,; one of which has been renewed in the same style, by, way 
of . experiment, but pronounced unsuccessful. We sincerely hope 
no further ..essay, of the kind will be made, as every stroke of a 
gaudy .brush within the Cathedral walls will only lessen :thc 
solemnity of its grand space and sublime masses, and especially 
mat the effect both of the fresco designs and. of the coloured 
windows* ‘.Jit 

* . If w f e consider the immense substructure of tedious preparation 
rcqniredat the outset of an undertaking comprising, iiketbi** 
the one general effort of a fresh foundation* and the,-, thousand 
minutiae, of. a precise joining on , the progress made in the coixrsc 
of four years is a satisfactory proof of the saving of. time due.ttt 
mo^em machinery, and of the efficiency of those to whom ifeq 
Workaare- intrusted. . Nevertheless, to the. many impatient ob- 
servers, who> looked, up, daily andwondcred what had become of 
^their thalers, We can imagine l that the .business appeared tex make 
buivery slow way, a It was therefore a satisfaction to all parties 
\Ykep*in May, T&45, Swimen availed himself of a society annW 
versary* to^hrafrv^open the > now. perfect south aisles*, frojnwlwcfefc 
thepublin bad been banisbedibr* above, Uvo years; they resumed 
lxxviii. no. clvi. 2 ii possession 
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possession with great enthusiasm. A further ebullition of popular 
feeling took place on occasion of our Queen’s visit to the Rhine, * 
when her Majesty assisted to place a beautiful bracket in the 
centre arch of the north front, and left a donation of 500/. 
About the same time the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Belgium also forwarded very handsome contributions. 

Since then the progress of the building has told more. The 
beautiful and elaborate decorations which had been slowly exe- 
cuting in the workshops, are now rapidly taking their places on 
the building. The fronts of both north and south transepts, 
with their richly perforated gables and exquisite triple arches, 
stand sparkling in the first brightness of newly hewn stone. 
The internal piers have reached their full height, and preparations 
for vaulting them over are begun. The failing compartments 
of the northern aisles arc perfected, and the north tower is the 
centre of activity. Such is the amount of hewn stone already in 
hand, from the massive uniform rounds of the piers to the most 
intricate details of Gothic sculpture, no two of which are alike, 
that the Dombaumei&tcr looks forward with confidence to throwing 
open the whole body of the building, — aisles and transepts com- 
plete, and nave finished up to above the level of the clerestory 
windows with a temporary roof over, — by the 14th of August, 

1 84#, when a grand celebration of the Cathedral’s six hundredth 
birthday is to take place. The final completion to the tip of the 
spires, with full complement of external buttresses, was not 
originally anticipated within less than twenty-five years ; and at 
the pace of progress now going on, which will not abate unless 
the funds do, this is still expected to be fulfilled. 

The branch societies now amount to above 130 in number, 
including one of the Germans settled in Mexico, but none, 
strange to say, of those in England. Tlie whole amount hitherto 
subscribed (August, 1846), exclusive of the Government’s annual 
50,000 thalers, reaches to about 300,000 thalers, or 50,000/. 

It is very agreeable to see that the payments continue from year 
to year to increase; but still it is evident that it will require a 
much larger annual return before twenty-five years can accom- 
plish a work estimated at the round sum of five millions of 
thalers, or nearly a million sterling. 

We hope the best. The more the Cathedral grows, the more 
its beauties develop, the greater the pride of finishing and the', 
shame of again abandoning it. It is but natural, however, 
surmise that much of tlie existing glow will have Cooled 
before the lapse of five- and -twenty years; at any Tate, arfjgtfee 
Vanity Fair ingenuities for scraping together money, the b^phg, 
ar*d bazalaring, and raflling, and the list of fine-lady iruufperies, 

in 
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in <^«mrfany< more trumpery still than any w hero else, which hav$ 
rnn fiot at thcofttart, must subside long: ere then. The completion! 
of the Cathedral will then devolve upon those whose motive is lint 
ari indulgence of vanity, or taste, or mere sentiment, but a print* 
ciple df religious duty — we mean upon the Roman Catholics, of 
Germany. As it is, all the immediate agents for the cause, both 
those who are conducting the works and those who superintend 
the outlay, are zealous Romanists. The Domblatt itself is an 
ultra- Catholic organ, while the very existence of the Central So* 
eioty, on which all the others hang, is based upon the one primary 
condition of the Cathedral being finished and upheld as a strictly 
Roman Catholic temple, and not a single thaler applied to it 
with any other view. 

• We are no admirers of some of the reasons which the King of 
Prussia avowed in the speech of Sept. 1842, for* his ardour in 
this 1 great work. His Majesty’s words about all differences of 
creed being buried in it. savoured too much of the modern Pro- 
testantism of his country. But the work is a great one, and a 
national one. and therefore king and cottager do well to befriend 
it. And indeed, in case of any unfortunate tailing off in the 
general subscriptions, we think the King would stand in need of 
no apology should he undertake to complete the work himself : 
for his Majesty is in possession of the magnificent revenues of 
the Cologne see, and the appointments of the modern archbishop 
make but a small deduction from them. 


Art. VII. — 1. Recollections of Four Years' Service in the Fast with 
If. 71/. Fortieth Regiment : comprising an Account of the Taking 
of Kurachee in Lower Scinde, in 1839; Operations in Upper 
Sc in do in 1810 and 1811 ; and the Operations of the Candakar 
Division of* The Avenqinq Anna/ of Afghanistan ’ in 1811 and 
1842 — under Major-General Sir IV. Nott , G.CB. By J. 
Martin Bladen Neill, Captain in the Fortieth Regiment^ 
London. 8vo. 1815. 

2. j H istory of British India. By H. Thornton, Esq. Vol. VI. 

London. 8vo. 18 If). 

3. fife of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan . By Mohan Lai, 
Esq., Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun, lately 
attached to the Mission at Cabul. London. 2 vols. 8vo. 1846. 
(With numerous Portraits.) 

/^APTAIN NEILL has brought to the description of his 
^ Eastern service not only a clever and pracrised pel), blit 
sound sense ttrtd calm temper/ and a taste of soldier-likc sihrpli* 
r ’ 2 h 2 city. 
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city. In bis narrative wo have nothing of that blustering * and 
fretful pomposity of style which offends iq some recent f historians/ 
, pnty loss than their transparent affectal ion of candour and liberality, 
the ii^sqlent rancour that would fain pass for generous passiyu, 
and the looseness of principle ill veiled by flowing sentimentalises. 
Vei^advantagcously is lie compared w ith these men of strutting pre- 
tension and elaborate ai ti flee. We ai c sure be would dislike* being 
complimented at the expense of se\eial worthy hi other -officers, 
,wlio have gratified immediate curiosity by their sketches from the 
campaigns of the. Indus, but did not wait until there had been 
leibutc for a deliberate icconsidcration of the means and rcsomccs 
of individual commandos, far less of the deep questions as to 
national policy, or tlic very delicate ones respecting the discretion 
exeiciscd by different Governors of Drilish India in controlling 
the machinery of war. Though, like most of these gallant pie- 
deeessors, Captain Neill adheics to the modest form of a dial), 
his real Note-book was carried off late in the day by a band of 
, plundering llelooclices ; and the pages befoie us are based on a 
careful revision of liis own private letters to friends at home, after 
an interval of three )cais had affuided ample opportunity lor 
study and i c flection. 

To ourselves, and, we believe, to most of his readers, tlic most 
interesting of his chapters are those in which he traces the 
development of, those laic qualities which entitle us to speak 
of hir William Nott as 011 c of the very greatest military duels 
of pur lime. That oxtiaoi dinary man’s character met with 
tardy justice at the hands of some who ought to have appreci- 
ated it fully long before he left Delhi in October, 1838. All 
India and all England now honour liis memory as it deserves ; 
but no satisfactory u< rouut of his whole caicer has as yet been 
published, and Captain Neill’s book contains not a few parfi- 
ctdprs which, may well redouble our anxiety for an authentic 
and detailed history of his revcied General. We arc fortunate 
i enough to have access to a collection of liis letters addressed to 
pi iv ate friends* chiefly to the members of liis own faipily, during 
.tbn Affghanistan pound, which we hope to see opened by-and- 
b ye (under discreet editorship) to the public at large; and from 
.which we are allowed meanwhile to present some extracts. 
■With these helps, we may hope to prepare the way for a Worthier 
treatment of a great subject. We can, 4 t all events, fill ^ip 
som<? .blanks and correct some errors in preceding 1 sketches; 
but we persuade ourselves that we can also introduce our Readers 
.lit tonp) to a nearer understanding of Sir W* Nolt*s temper 
and feelings* and principles of action as a man and au' officer 
•rir.and, moi cover, appeal effectively to liis high authority ' An 

some 
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some r gpn,en4 points of very serious importance to our Indian 
empire. ' * * ‘ ' - * t # , » 

"His .father^ Mr. Charles Nott, descended from ’a rabe'tif 
55 pec table v’oomen who head been settled for many generations ’ ill 
Herefordshire, was himself a man of superior sense and nfttet 
estimable character. He married in his yontli a Miss Bailey Of 
Norfolk, who was, through a family named Harvey, allied to the 
blood of the Nelsons, and recognised as a relation and early 
friend by the greatest of our Admirals. Charles Nott, soon alter 
his maniage, removed into Wales upon the recommendation of 
the late Sir Ileibort Mack worth, whose attention had happened 
to be drawn to his skill in agiiculturo, and under whom lie occu- 
pied for some years an extensive farm near Neath. In 1794 the 
family removed to the town of Carmarthen, where Mr. Nott took 
the Ivy Bush inn, and entered into the business of a mail-con - 
tractor : but he rented also two farms in the neighbourhood, 
and continued as fond as ever of his original pursuits, for which 
lie destined liis second and fa\ouiite hoy, the future General. 
William, born in 178*2, received the rudiments of education at 
Ncatli, and afterwards passed a short time at the grammar-school 
of Cowbridge; but was at a very early age employed regularly 
on the farm — took great delight in it, and often m his later yeais 
spoke of the piidc and pleasure lie had when lie first Was com- 
mended for his management of the plough. 

His activity, shrewdness, kindness of heart, and upright Con- 
duct, made him a favourite in his ciiclc; and there is little doubt 
that he would have li\cd and died a Carmarthenshire farmer, 
hut for the spirit stirring influences that surrounded all young lads 
of his standing. A volunteer corps was formed at Carmarthen in 
1 798, and being then a vigorous stripling of sixteen he joined tlie 
lanks, and soon became so imbued with the fervour of the hour, 
that Jus father perceived nothing would content him but a soldier’s 
life. After months of anxious inquiry and endeavour, a cadetship 
in the seivice of the East India Company was at last obtained 
through the kindness of the late excellent Mr. Twining; and 
William Nott sailed cai lj. in 1800 on hoard the Kent — having for 
one of his shipmates another cadet whose name also has attained 
to l;igh distinction, tlie present General Sir John Littler. They 
had a long and tempestuous passage, were driven on the coast of 
South America, and narrowly escaped shipwreck off St. Jago. 
Op reaching the Bay of Bengal they were attacked by a powerful 
French privateer, under the command of the notorious So urcoff. 
The Indiaman made a stout resistance, and youbg Nott received 
a severe wound from a boarding-pike ; but tlie French force was 
overwhelming, and all hands that survived were prisoners. They 

were 
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tfte tW-Aftd-bye transferred to an Arab vessel, which, after weeks 
of'c^rutil suffering, landed them nt Calcutta — poor Nott. for one, 
in 1 n state of utter destitution, with hardly a rag on his back, and 
not one friend or acquaintance in India. But that is the home of 
hospitality: his wound was soon cured — though he to the end of 
liis life had occasional inrom enience fiom its effects— -and all his 
immediate wants supplied with the proverbial liberality of the 
place. 

Nott joined first the Company's European regiment, then sta- 
tioned at Bnrhaniporc; hut was soon removed to the old 20th, a 
rtiarinc regiment, ill which lie continued for ten years. He had 
not been attaihed to it, however, for more than thiee years, befoie 
his superior capacity and military attainments vveie recognised by 
his appointment to command the detachment of Bengal Volun- 
teers in the expedition under Captain Haves against the port of 
Muck 10 . The piratical people oi that place had demanded chas- 
tisement bv a succession of brutal outrages and massacres, and 
Captain Hayes, in Ins despatch, recoin mended Lieutenant Nott 
to the notice of fioveinment lor liis zeal and skill in the achieve- 
ment of a most dangerous service — ‘ peiibimed in forty hours bv 
A handful of men, in opposition to a numerous ho **t of dating and 
ferocious banditti, well equipped, and defended by a succession of 
works rendered so sluing bv nature and art as to set at defiance 
the attempts of every other nation, if defended bv Biitons.’ 

That while with the 20th, Nott studied and learnt many things 
besides the details of regimental duty, will not be doubted by any 
who knovtr the sequel of liis stoiy. In fact, he had laboured most 
assiduously on himself fiom the hour that lie first found himself 
placed in the society of young persons whose early advantages had 
b«en supeiior to lus own. In one of his very last letters from 
Affghamstnii, he says to Ins daughters, — 

‘ When I was ahoy I was obliged to educate myself, to put myself 
upon a par vvnli all tho**'* around mo, who had been educated by their 
parents, whu:h I had not; and foitunntely pride came to my aid, and 
I soon found imselt m least equal to those who had, L have no doubt, 
looked upon me with contempt — ay, and many of these were after- 
wards glad to come to me fui advice and the assistance of n ty pen in 
their need.' 

*Tlmt he liad made himself noticed for strict habits of diligence, 
and for expertness, not only in the use of his pen and the inartage- 
ittent of accounts, but in the conduct of business and of men, is 
proved by his appointment, in 1X11, as * Superintendent of th# 
Family Pensions’ — that is, of the allowances received hy 
Mollies of the native soldiery while the men are in the b *?$#<** 
iW distant cantonments. This laborious office he held for 
n ** year#, 
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years* till be had attained the rank of Major* which was too high 
for the place.' He acquired while Superintendent a high reputa- 
tion for administrative talent* and one far and near among the 
native troops of Bengal for zealous attention to all their interests— -■ 
an unaffected* sincere concern in whatever regarded tlieir well- 
being. From the very beginning he seems to have apprehended 
the sterling qualities of the Bengal sepoy — he soon was a thorough 
master of their language, conversed freely and familiarly with all 
tanks of them* and was rewarded by their steady and affectionate 
attachment whenever he and they were exposed to common toil 
and peril throughout every stop of his professional career. A 
friend of ours, who left India about five-and- thirty years ago, tells 
us that he had often heard of Nott as a very clever man* but one 
who had dropped the proper military line* and if ever he was to 
rise, would rise in some department of the civil service, not as a 
soldier. But it was precisely while fixed at llarrackporc as 
Superintendent of the Family Pensions that Nott laid the founda- 
tions of his distinguished success in the higher walks of his own 
profession. His office induced familiarity witli the habits and 
feelings of the Hindoo ; his position in a great garrison gave 
constant opportunity of studying the manoeuvres of troops; and 
his quiet, domestic habits afforded him abundant leisure for the 
researches of his closet. 1 le had made himself profoundly 
acquainted with whatever books can teach of the art of war; and 
was consulted as a living encyclopaedia of the history and geo- 
graphy of the whole Eastern world. 

He had married in 1805* and long before 1822 several of his 
children had been sent over to England for their education. 
Recently, too, he liad had some slight ailments* which warned 
him that he ought to embrace the first fair opportunity of breath- 
ing the air of home. In 1828, therefore. Major Nott obtained 
the usual furlough, and with bis wife revisited this country. He 
had saved something — whether enough to make him think of 
settling finally in Wales* we are not sure ; but on arriving there 
he took up liis abode among the friends and connexions of his 
youth* and presently purchased a small property called Job's 
Welly with a convenient house* near Carmarthen. According to 
the writer of a short biography in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
of 1845, ho would at all events have remained there longer than 
he did, but for the failure of a bank at Calcutta, to which the 
best part of his earnings had been intrusted. However this may 
have been, he returned to India early in 1825, and was forth- 
with placed in command, at Barrack pore, of the 20th Native 
Infantry. From this he was, after some months* transferred to 
the 43rd, at Benares; and so well had he acquitted himself in 
* charge 
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frhwm ^fufa<H4u^dse*^refe:imeiitsytthii. frkeih^atye&ttot two* after ♦ 
Iwhrdu It Another tuf^Y/dry line' > materials^ i>he» IGtfa tC^o«adier^ 
{foHiiil?^>tAn^}U«Adt|lfid^tate 4 though unhappy dissension* among 
fcbenidj(ice*a,f li«riw<ui ,oa<lercd>»tQ' assume tie command of >thnt 
^rp#ri*he<jdiseipHac of winch, was speedily fcestorech pndei his 
auspMJftty fend (has tievcr since bqon disturbed. r 'With* tltifeLnegb 
*W*tt he? remained till LS&Wdoiug duty in « various < distrwrtfeiof 
the. t ji|VOtiiicb^except for a brief interval, when , the *7*1 at a-egi-t 
Went Ni L paving id its < turtl fallen into an kupleasruit condition 
^tSapgjoir, be wafcj called upon to placehirinseH atrits head, whidh 
}ie did with the same results; that d^ult-atvondodjlhe^pnevioiis ox* 
periinont. Wo rather 'thinks it wasi < his forUmo lo- he 1 amoved st 
thud time under fsanular eircnnisfancos.i bwt,lH33 launch him in 
command of the *8bhh Light ’Lnlnntry, with wl>i^h'*lue .continued 
at llcnares ,tili hSdfcbw-dellghtod with diis* EegimeM, # au<Lp» with 
him. It was ^considered one of the most peifeot corps ia the 
w?n ice, and his character .as^a regimental .chief stood . -second, 
asstfiedly., to that of no man in the Company’* army, oar in any 
army in she world, 

&urh ‘was his position when the Anglo-Indian Government 
thought fit to assemble the splendid force tie nominated </i'iha 
Anny of tho Indus.’ With a view, to its- being included in that 
foicc, the 38th had moved daily in the summer of 1S3& to Delhi, 
and Mrs. Non and dier unman ied daughters accompanied so lar 
tire march of^ho legimont* Tim ladv, whose health had hitherto 
been excellent, was here » taken ill, and carried ofF with the fatal? 
sapidity, so familiar to Indiana experience. She died at Delhi, .on 
Ul« 17th of October ; and > how deeply the widower «fclt >h»s loss 
WiU ♦presently be shown in \ai iim& touching passage* of *lns » cor- 
respondence, VVithin a few days, however, the signal was gWaaj 
£utf Jthe great movement of alliances and Nott, receiving the ranks 
oi la JJiigadicr ot tho* second ‘class, tjuittod Delhi' at th© head.of 
a hi rig ado ot the Bengal contingent;. It will appear* by-taaad-bye, 1 
that there ihad > bcwi excited m a, high quai ter such a prejudice 
against hhn, that this .appointment lvas attended with sonve dil* 
fiqulty; but wheat he subsequently ascertained, tli&fc, fact, ,he 
learned, also what, must Lave- becyn amply consolatory, > that the, 
obstacle? was pufcidoivn l>y a pithy remonstrance of Umuhea Com f 
mtihdfnwn* Chief in India, the latCigalinnt and goncroaas^Sir.Udiiry 
Fan#.;:* ‘ Colonel Nott,’, saidtrim* 'Ms, the.ibest oHioejjuyou .bavcv 
IiCWpiot go without him*b Wh*>‘thoy were that Lad Bufcqeeded in 
Q& impression Untavoiirauble to this ^coiupUfidaodivctf^an 1 
byjM^hOLt.sjxM'iiieraHegatilihs they had darkly assailed him-*- 
we ba^elno ntxmvat^hribrntaffom bofoyp us> nor are tvmpantkiultiply 
anxious about either point. In gc»crsdpti( will » bei oaiftfiieientlyt 
<«,t 1 clear 
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clear that NoU considered laifrisel£ tOi June bctanp drirlfrg *6t6thi 
prodedang* years,* & man marked in. black letters t>n soul©* influential 
calendar} in consequence of hia hating triumphantly maiUtaideA 
on ‘one Occasion what he hod conceived to be the' just rights V>C 
the Company s military officers, against an obnoxious nhd, at* he 
thought^ degrading innovation, countenanced at head-qunript#'? 
and; we think we are further warranted in inferring that bii name 
lmd coma to be intimately associated with the principle of opposU 
lion to what he undoubtedly considered as the two pritnafy ovilfc 
of * She theri system »m Bengalp- namely, the plan of employing 
civilians in ,such a way as to embiinuss military cotnfnatidehs id 
the- proper discharge of their duties; and, secondly* a disposition 
to treat the Company’s own officers as a secondary classed body 
inferior to the Queen’s; two errors, of which the subsequent 
development of incuts must be allowed to have exhibited copious 
traces; and indeed to which, but especially to the former of 
them, we believe it is now tho conviction of all dispassionate 
men that the disasters of Cabool must be in the main ascribed. 
Certain it is, that General Fane judged aright in thinking that 
no Colonel had shown better title lor promotion to the com- 
mahd of a brigade than he who had restored successively the dis^ 
ordered discipline of at least two regiments, and that without 
exciting one murmur against himself among either I heir men 
or their officers, and whom ho found at Delhi at tlie heAtf of 
the splendid 38th, every individual in which corps looked up 
tb him with feelings of the warmest confidence — with the true 
genuine reverence of soldier-like attachment, sought for >ap?d 
won on liis part by no sip all arts of compliance and indul- 
gence, but by a uniform course of simple, straight* forward 
justice and equity, which always will reconcile brave soldiers to 
the strictest possible enforcement of duty and discipline. His 
heiwt ^was indeed as kind as it was courageous ; und his 
thoughtful and considerate attention to the Wclfatc and com* 
fort^f the native officers and piivates had, in all situations, eit<- 
d eared ’him to them in a very extraordinary degree ; but in his 
habitual intercourse with the upper officers lie had been sri fat* 
from affecting anything like a popularity-hunting familiarity, that! 
lie wafc noted* on the contrary, for a reserve which with noth few, 
until Utter” some considerable experience, passed for coldness; H« 
was>a) consummate soldier, which implies a consummate man of 
business;* but he was as far as possible, we should suppose* ’from* 
being, >©t* wishing to be, what is understood in fashionable English 
society by a man of the world He saw the straight -line and 
stuck toifc pad wns> content, as well lie might ultimately fcr 
take itsittaturaS consequences* 


The 
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: The Bengal contingent marched from Delhi under -the imme- 
diate guidance of the Cbmmandcr-in-Chief. Major-General Sir 
Willoughby Cotton headed the first division, and in this Nott led 
the secorid brigade. The first of the following extracts is from a 
letter dated very early on the march — on the 27th October, 18J3S, 
exactly ten days after the death of Mrs. Nott. Like all the others 
that we have before us written during the advance to the. Indus, 
this letter is addressed to General Nolt’s daughters, whom he had 
been compelled to leave at Delhi in the midst of their afflic- 
tion : — 

c Kuril ft ul , Oct , 2*7 . — The day I left Delhi 1 found the sun rather hot. 
On my way 1 turned into the burying-ground, and prayed over your be- 
loved mother’s grave: don’t blame me for this — T think my mind was 
(strange to say) in some degree relieved by the visit ; hut T must not write 
on this subject. In the evening I leceivcd your dear notes. The road 
is so covered with troops, guns, gun-carriages, treasure-carts, and am- 
munition, that it requires patience for man and horse to wind their way 
through these machines and implements of lion id w ar. When will men 
cease to destroy one another? The people in camp arc very attentive 
to me; I breakfast and dine at the Mess, hut I do not take my tiffin 
there, as 1 cannot bring myself to go in the middle of the clay ; 
at present it is an elfovl to go at all : and I believe I should not 
have done so had I brought food with me; however^ perhaps it is best 
as it is. I fear I shall have much trouble and exposure at Kurnaul, 
but you may be assured, my dear children, that I will on your account 
take all the care that I possibly can of my health. What misery is 
mine! hut I will not complain nor give you pain. May Heaven watch 
over and bless you, and may I return to find you the same dear affec- 
tionate children that I feel you now' are.’ 

1 Kurnaul , Nor. 2. — I fear, my dear children, that my disposition 
mid temper are greatly changed, as 1 this morning on parade closed my 
brigade, and addressed the corps, telling them that 1 never saw finer regi- 
ments — tlmt I was delighted with them — but that at the same time I had 
never seen corps so badly managed. I then gave the Commanders what 
I would call an awful reprimand — don’t mistake me — I did this in 
gentlemanly though severe language. You may rest assured tlrnt no 
annoyance, nor the sorrow and misery I suffer, shall ever allow me to 
make use of a single w ord to lower your father as an officer and a gen- 
tleman ; hut, going on such a service, officers must and shall know their 
duty, or I will not hesitate to bring them to the notice of General 
Fane. 9 

‘ Kurnaul, Noe. 5. — These letters unfitted me for Sir Willoughby’s 
dinner; but I was obliged to go, with a bursting heart and lying face. 
Should you not get letters from me, don’t be alarmed : I will wrifeYegu- 
)arly> but letters may miscarry. The 38th, it is said, has been ordered 
to Kurnttul. J I have written to ■* * * * about a monument over your 
dear mother : I have not an answer yet. God bless you, thy dear girls ; 
J 'will take all the care I can of myself for your' sake*, otherwise all 
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would be blank; to mle:I would turn back to -morrow if 1 rfbuMH* I 
onee anticipated pleasure from this expedition ; now all iS- exquisite 
misery/ * ’ > , * • 'U 

His brigade was still at Kurnaul'whcn he received, td his 1 great 
surprise, the notification of his promotion, some months before-, to 
the fank of Major-General. ix 

* 1 Camp, Paga Paramo, Nov. 23. — I cannot tell you liow miserable 
Tam. How strange! — 1 dream of your poor mother every night; Inst 
niglit I was quite angry with her for going in the sun ! Good God ! 
I acted and thought n§ if she would have outlived me twenty years. 
Dear, dear Lctty, she now knows how much I loved her. My beloved 
children, may tlcaven bless you. 

‘All my arrangements had been always made on the supposition 
that she, from her excellent constitution , would have outlived me many 
years. I was, to the unexpected hour of her death, going on this expe- 
dition with the greatest delight, knowing that if anything occurred to me, 
she would have had enough from the Widows’ Funds for the comfort of 
herself and those she loved ; but now it is different : what distress and 
misery would my death create ! It is dreadful even to think of it. Poor 
dear Letitia, she economised day and night, and I was frequently angry 
with her for thus troubling herself; but she had no view in doing so but 
the happiness and welfare of licr children and my comfort. 

1 1 have just been called upon to name some officer as iny aide-de- 
camp, and, strange you will think it, I have named a man I never 
saw or heard of until I reached Kurnaul — Ensign ITammersley, of the 
■list Ilegt., N.L, doing duty with the 3 1st llegt. I have acted in the 
way you have heard me say I would upon such occasions, and I hope 
Government will confirm it. Mr. 1 Jammers! ey was certainly surprised 
when 1 called him into my lent and offered it to him. Polwhelc tells 
me that every man in camp wanted to get it, but I sent for Ilammertslcy 
the moment I got the order. 

I think I told you to direct — Major-Gcnl. N , Comdg. 2nd 

Brigade, 1st Division, Army of the Indus.* 

On reaching Ferozcporc intelligence was received that the Per- 
sians had raised the siege of Herat, aiul this occasioned great 
changes in the plans of the Governor- General. It was no longer 
thought necessary that the army should be so large as had originally 
been intended. The Bengal contingent was reduced — many re- 
giments turning back towards Delhi. Sir Henry Fane, already 
labouring under the disease which not long afterwards terminated 
fatally, was pow less reluctant to yield the actual command of the 
expedition ; and though he continued for some time longer, > 
accompany the, march, Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton 
took charge of the whole Bengal column — it being settled that 
Lieut. -general Sir John Keane, who was on his way through 
S etude \vith the JJombfiy contingent, should on his arrival assume 
the command of the Army of the Indud* Sir Willoughby’s ap- 
pointment 
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pipjLqtJoe^t yacat^me^ptim? ( thc dirqctjoi* ,ojf the fust division pf 
Jha^BetigftlJexc^.^iilVQU fqund himself advaujcedto that post. 

FerfWtybr^-jDec&ribci' 5<A.— -Direct your letters to Major- 
CtenL ~W;‘ Nott> (femmftg. 1st Division of the Amy of the Indus* ' My 
d&w wife Ifeft tnu before I got this, and now it is too late* * ■*» * 

'command nine regiments of infantry, two European mad setfen 
native; the tamel battery, &c., and I have enough to do; Believe me, 
I would 1 tattoer hide my grey head in some small clay-built cottage, did 
not others depend upon me. If it were not so, I would leave the army 
to-morrow, even if that army were in face of the enemy. I have 
lived long enough to despise the opinion of the world. ' ' * s 1 7;> * 

; ; U know not how long" I am to keep mv present command r or how 
they came to give it to me, when they could easily have placed their 
favourites or men of interest in command ; however, one thing all must 
know, 1 did not intrigue for it, and it is equally certain that l never in 
any way, directly or indirectly, asked for it, nor have I said Thank you to 
any one for it My keeping it even a month or two will be desirabje— 
but, dear, dear children, iny promotion has come too late ; had it jk*cn 
otherwise. I perhaps might have felt gratified, but now l have no one to 
whom to impart it, and you know she had a high and fine spirit. J 
have ita wish for anything hut retirement, which never can be mine. 
Take the greatest care of your dear mother’s ring, and of hex hair. I 
sent you a sketch of the building now erecting over her dear remains, 
and 1 have , to b?g that you will get Charles to write an inscription 
containing, her age, date of death, &c. Do not forget this, as I should 
like to hear that all has been done before anything can happen to me. 
I mn 4 , my dear girls, dull and out of spirits. I hope, my dear children, 
you , will make yourselves comfortuble ; 1 have no other aim now hut 
to do all .1 can for you, but I am far, very far away, and a hundred 
things may occur. . , ,, 

,i. i This, morning the whole army, 15,000 men, were manoeuvred. 
OUth bow I wished, spite of my misery, to have done in half an hour 
what .they all bungled at from 6 to 10 o’clock 1* 

We are sure every reader will appreciate the unaffected blend- 
ing of personal and professional feelings in such a record as this. 

.» On the, 2nd January, 1839, he writes thus from Bahawal- 


jmre : — 

f -Several natives of Cabool came into our camp yesterday morning, 
some of them very . fine Jookiug fellows indeed; they pretend to look 

S ign oqr. Sepoys with the greatest contempt, but 1 imagine tlipy forget 
0 advantage of our discipline. I like them very much,, and I wanted 
ty},t#ke two or three of them jnto my service, but 1 could po$, succeed. 
0ne? } ipan whom t ,met yesterday \vus the finest looking fellow J^haye 
aygl^seen,. quite the gentleman; he spoke IJindustahce veryweU ; he 
sard that he left Cabool two months ago, and had come by the Mopltan 
jfe ttsHcd, me why we were marching into Uis : country ? t t tpld 
hinnt merely. for the purpose of putting his rightful, kjpg ppop lps 
thrpue ha “ We prefer Dp$t JMaUpmed $,** 1 said “JJe jiaano 
* r right 
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riglit' tothfe throhe.’* : 1 'sftkll' fibfc forget lift* fthe expression 
hlnclr'eyc^ tip to rtie,' j^Od pfadittg'* his* hnnd’en* rh^ihoiildwj 

lie said, in abold’yek respectful tone, u What, ii ghtt < have yd*i .toIJe flares 
a 0/1 Delhi ?t— why, the same right Ahaftouti Dost Mahomed ho* t.o/€abowft 
and lie will keep it.?* From .the , manner and appearance oft thiariiidir 
vidnal; I, strongly au&pect hr has come down for the purpose of viewing 
our columns as they pass, and that he will then return with his, inform** 
tion by the nearer route of Mooltan. I think I have never, seen iafinet 
maa .in any country.* * , ■•■.«»,{•.« 

'flirec weeks later h^e $ayjs : T — 

Oamp, Roree i Jan . 2S.— I now find that to be the case* which I 
have always thought and expressed, though hitherto almost alonein 
my* Opinion, namely, that the chiefs of Khclaut and Caiidahar aud Dost 
Mahomed Khan will fight stoutly for their country, in opposition to 
8ha.lv Sotrjali, backed by our force. We ought to have left Ferozepore 
with full '20,000 men. I have not time to write much, and cannot 
enter into particulars. The fellow of Khclaut has the whole of the 
territory on either side of the famous Bolan Pass, the strongest in the 
WorlVu In what manner this lmlf*civilizcd lieloochee chief will defend 
it, we shall soon see ; but in some hands it would defy any' army/* • 

* ‘ Otimfi, lioretiy Jan . 31.— I am in hopes that Sir Henry Fane will 
assume* £re-assnme] the command of the army immediately that letters 
can die received from the Supreme Government. He is a fine’ soldier, 
and I always feel a pleasure in being near him. I called on him the 
day 'before yesterday, aud was delighted with him ; he' said that he 
would go on as a volunteer with the army, and that he would march 
with the 2nd brigade, aiul stayed behind for this purpose ; ? but ’ I 
have this moment received a line from him, desiring a party 'of htose 
for an escort, as he pushes on to join the head column an hour lumebt 
sothut we lose his company on the march. I believe this re to bktc an 
interview With the A merT of Khirpore: it is very sudden.* To sh6Sv 
you his manner to me, he eaw irie ! going' past his boat, and he 'called 
Uloud,^* Nott, come here! You see, what a. small place, l hfive.y^>ut 
come .as often, as you can, I shaft always be < glad to see yoq. ( Corps 
arid Jake a dinner with me at 0 o’clock: I shall be alone/* , 

4 . V . . I wish I could get Robert a Cadetship : but the Court of 
Directors have made these apjjointmcnts quite a family affair, and’ t 
shuftprobably go down to my grave without seeing otic of my children 
in that army in which I liave passed a long life. Little do fhosie a!bOut 
me know the’ deep misery I am in ; surrounded by all this Warlike! pOttiW, 
they think me 1 fortunate, while I sometimes wish Vo slip quietly out of 
this. world: allots disappointments : man without anything tt/hope 
for ‘muStf'w exquisitely miserable:' I arise ih’ the morning* - and gd 
throii^Rf tbfe duties of the day tneehitnicAlIy V at night 1 jjjoMtomy^cqitch 
without feeling the least pleasure, interest; or satisfaction irr wliat that 
: day bas bf ought forth. 1 We shall See What the lefedcri miefesedfeers' and 
keen s'Wbrda irff the gallant Afghans' will do— or, pcrcid^enture,’ that black 
^And 'iifmious "eagle which 1 haS kb lbd£ beeii i per 6hed ■ upon the tbekfc 
,lf ' - overhanging 
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overhanging the Caspian Sea, looking around with keen eye, and in 
imagination devouring the rich provinces of Asia, may at last take a 
daring flight towards the Indus, and at once Bettle all our worldly 
affairs. If our Indian Empire could again call into being a Wellesley 
or a Hastings, nothing but honour to Old England could result from 
such a 'bloody contact ; but these are our dwarfish days, and the Russian 
Hear will not meet with a single Giant to hurl him back to his native 
snows.’ 

Oar military readers remember that on reaching Bukkur the 
news from Seiiule was such that the Bengal force changed its line 
of march, and moved in the direction of Hyderabad. By-and- 
bye, however, it was ascertained that the Ameers (despite dark 
misgivings, too well justified in the sequel) had agreed to our 
terms, and then the original course was to be resumed. 

‘ Campy Narogolk, Feb. 7. — We are thus far on our way back to 
Bukkur. The infantry of the army will commence passing over the 
noble Indus to-morrow morning; the cavalry, cSc., will follow. Your 
father will be one of the first to cross this renowned stream, and per- 
haps the first European who ever passed it at tlic head of a bddy of 
disciplined soldiers. There was a time when the very idea of my am- 
bitious dream being thus realised would have caused my heart to beat 
with the wildest joy: but now I am quite indifferent, or rather l wish 
myself in some clay built cottage far from the haunts of man. If I had 
any vanity left, 1 might indeed feel vain at the kind attention 1 daily 
receive from the olficers of my division/ 

A week intervened before the passage began ; and a subse- 
quent letter will show what the difficulty had been, and by whom 
it was overcome : — 

‘ Camp, Sitkhur , right hank of the Indus , 1 4/A February , 1839. — 
Here am I, after much excitement in passing the Indus this morning. 

‘The infantry halt here to-morrow, and, the following day, move oil 
to Shikarpore, which is two long marches from this; wc halt there 
ftfttil the cavalry come up ; how much longer circumstances must decide. 
I would, if I commanded, push through the Bulan Pass at once; in 
fnihtary affairs a moment should never be lost, an opportunity tiever 
thrown away; at this moment wc could go through the Pass and enter 
Candahar us friends : but who knows what a month’s delay may bring 
about among a high-spirited but fickle people, perhaps rendering it 
necessary for us to fight for every inch of the Pass, which I opine would 
be found no joke V 

* C unify Shikarpore, Feb . 18. — II. M. Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk is 
eager to mount his imperial throne, so that everything appears ready 
for a move through the famous Bolnn Pass. If I had commanded, I 
would have been on the mountains before this. A soldier should 
never allow the grass to grow under his feet; but then I am a poor 
Compaity’s officer, and therefore know nothing ! It is most shame- 
ful that when the Bombay Army joins us there will be Jive General 

Officers, 
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Officers, awl only one of them (your father) a Cottipany’s office*, and 
lie is looked upon with. an evil eye > and as an intruder ! But the Com- 
pany's officers deserve all this for * their supine conduct and want of 
union to petition properly for theftr rights, especially for one of thtiir 
own body being Commander-in- Chief] if they would, one and all, tajke 
my advice, they would gain this, and more, by sending home five re- 
spectful lines on a clean sheet of foolscap paper.’ 

‘ Camp , Dadur , March 16. — This place is at the foot of the Bulan 
Pass, and the head column entered the Pass this morning under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton. The Pass extends for 81 miles, from I^julur to 
Shawl, and we shall be seven days getting through it ; but any un- 
foreseen obstacle may make us many days more. I have no time 
at present to tell you of the miserable country we have passed through 
during the last ton days, and what we have suffered ; as a sample — 
on the evening of the Ttli inst. T put my column in motion to cross 
the desert of Pabor at 6 V i\m., inarched all night, and arrived at our 
encamping ground at 5 on the morning of the 8th — eleven hours. Not- 
a blade of grass or a tree to be seen, nothing but sand; and thus it has 
been to this place with the thermometer generally at 96°, yet at times 
extremely cold for a few hours. Our provisions are getting very scarce, 
and I much fear the troops will suffer greatly for want of food; and as 
the camels are dying daily by Jiffies and by hundreds, we shall he obliged 
to leave our tents and our trunks on the highway for the benefit of the 
Bdoochees. Wc expect Sir John Keane in this camp to-day, when 
Sir Willoughby falls back to the command of the division, and 1 to the 
2nd brigade ; but where [ am to find the brigade X know not, as, since 
I left it, it has been sent in every direction in small parties ; in short, 
everything has been done, and is doing, to favour the Queen’s officers, 
to the injury and exclusion of the Company’s.’ 

We shall quote little from General Nott’s description of the 
inarch through the tfolan Pass, for several able narratives have 
already been very extensively circulated. * We must, however, 
afford our readers some taste of the ease and vigour of the 
General’s style, and at the same time beg attention to his care c^f 
the commissariat, which department lie always looked to with the 
watchfulness of a Wellington. 

1 Camp 9 Serial t, March 2*7. — Our last march through the Bolan 
Pass was very interesting, and so strong by nature that 3000 or 4000 
men could well dispute it against an army of 50,000. Just before wc 
emerged from the Pass, and before we bid it adieu (I hope for ever), 
we came to a very steep and difficult ascent. I sat upon a rock, 
from whence I had a most lovely view, on one side the Bolan Mouu- 
tains^on th& other a wide extended plain, which latter we were about 
to enter-: mountains all around in the distance covered with snow. 

* As to this march, and all other services in which Sir It. Sale had a share, we may 
refer to Mr, Gleig’s succinct and picturesque volume entitled * Sale’s Origade in 
Afghanistan,* — one of the very best of this writer's Military Narartives, skilftdly com- 
piled from the notes and oral anecdotes of eye-witnesses* 


Here 



%r+b jtetmfcf fe&* fras* Snip the plain; ail at once 

**&f fcn&rd ftrptfr the pf marauders carrying oft 

camels, even close to us. I immediately called to lour troopers, who 
wems^y*orderhpa, mounted my h«y horse, and I , Douglas, and Hwm- 
ifcCrstef »$t* oft' at full speed Across the plain in pursuit of these 
getttfeiftifas and although they had the stait considerably, after a 
hatfd g^itop of three miles we headed them, when down they dropped 
at hof feet fbr mercy. My liorse behaved well, and soon outstripped the 
trodpfers. I can assure you, after our weary and slow march for so 
mfthy days through the Pass, this rtue was most exciting: my horse n> 
ar fleet as the mountain wind. A day before we left the Pass we came 
to a place where there was the finest spring of water I have seen for 
many a long year, gushing out of the side of a mountain m a very large 
body, and with great force ; delicious water, clear as cry stal, and close to pur 
camp. What a treat, after the quantity of muddy water we had lately sw al * 
lowed! I know not how you ate to read what I have been scribbling, 
as my fingers are really too cold to write legibly, and it now looks like 
another fall of snow before night. You would have laughed had you 
seen the officers a night or two ago at the me«s-table, amusing theru- 
BeWcs with a basket of snow, and seeing who could bear the cold best 
Plenty of ice this morning ; everything frozen, and yet this is evidently 
!Spnnq here, as trees and fioweis are budding, and the laiks soar and sing 
delightfully, and m great numbers, i ought to tell you that I am thought 
very fortunate in not having thrown away or lo«t any of my baggage or 
tuns ; but I went to an enormous expense in carrying forage for my 
camels and m feeding them with giam. I al«o purchased a large quan- 
tity of Ghee from some Affghan merchants whom I met on the road, and 
gave a quantity of it to my camels, w hicli kept them alive Yesterday ray 
servants looked cold and comfortless, and as they are on short allowance 
of attah and rice, and as there is none for sale, I asked how many of 
them would eat mutton if thev could get it ; they said, “ Every one of 
us so 1 bought them mutton and w*ood to cook it with ; and all did 
eat, Hindoo as well *ts Mahometan, palanquin bearers and all— so much 
for caste.’ 

* Hitherto Nott, whatever misery he describes, had been on 
tJie whole sustained by the feeling that he had a leading pait m 
tins great military movement. But baldly had the difficulties 
of the Bolon Pass been overcome, eie he was subjected to a 
sudden and most unexpected discomfiture. The following pas- 
sages are from a letter dated Quetta/r , 9th A pul, and addressed 
to his brother, a barrister at Calcutta, under whose roof his 
daughters had now found repose : — 

* 'the first act of Sir John Keane on joining the Bengal wtftjr, has 
been to remove me out of tjic way of the Queen’s officers, under the 
plea of giving me the command of the province of Shawl, which place 
you will find visible enough on the map. Quettah is the chief town. 
As this ifct of Sir John’s is a deadly hit at the officers of the Company 
army, I dare say theic will be some little sensation amongst the red* 

coats 
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coats, in spite of th# apathjMs^icb baa- *v*r 'Waited- 

their righto ; and tht> affair may pa*»tbijr<&tt<l its way into pttbiic papers^ 

and in « variety of shapes* 

* On the 6th inst, Sir John join^L' the Bengal column; - I fam?* 
dialely waited on his Excellency* when he informed me that he 
“ had it in contemplation to ptace Sir W. Cotton in command of the 
1st Division of Bengal Infantry , and that I was to fall back to 'the 2nd 
Biigade.” I said that a^ far ns 1 was individually concerned, I did 
not care about the command ; that my only wish was to proceed with the 
army ; and that as l was senior to all present, excepting Sir Willoughby* 
I should feel the hardship and injustice of being left behind, when so 
many of my juniors were going forward. He said he “ could not help 
it.*’ “ Your Excel leucy is aware that the column about to advance is 

composed almost entirely of Bengal troops ; that in this column there 
will be no less than four of H.M’s. General Oflicers, but not one Com- 
pany's, unless l am permitted to go.*' He then said that he had “re- 
ceived the orders of the Government to leave a whole brigade in Shaw], 
and that the 2nd was to be that bugade, and was coining up from 
Shikai pore.” I said that one regiment of my brigade was present in 
liis camp, and that I trusted be would allow me to proceed with that 
corps. He said, “ Your conduct lor an officer of your rank is very ex- 
traordinary— the most extract dinary I have ever heard of* You cannot 
know the oiders we have received. You will be left in a more responsible 
situation than that of those going on. Your brigade is coming up, and 
how do you know the hour you may be oidcred to tube Khelaut? 1 ” I 
thought this too much, and I fear that my laugh at such humbug ex- 
pressed my feelings. I said, “ Well, your Excellency, as you are deter- 
mined to take the division from me, and equally determined not to allow 
me to proceed with the army, in command ot that portion of my brigade 
now here— -I beg to Under my usiguation of the command of the 2nd 
brigade.” lie said, “ You had better consult your friends before you 
do so.” T told him that I hud lived long enough to have a judgment of 
my own, and that uo man’s opinion was to be a rule of conduct for 
me.” I see, and have long seen, tlnough the whole affair. After some 
pause he said, “ I can only take your resignation in one shape, that if, 
to forward it to Government. I suppose, Sir, you will obey my orders 
in the mean time?” “I mu&t obey your ordcis, whatever they majr 
be ; but my resignation being sent to Government can be of no use to 
me, ns my object, pending such a reference, would be completely defeated 
— that of accompanying the army to-morrow as a private gentleman.” 
He then again said/ 4 * Your conduct is very extraordinary in an officer 
of your rank. Sir Willoughby Cotton does not feel aggrieved; why 
should you ? ” “ I am no judge of his feelings ; besides, he is going on ! 

— Well, your Excellency, as I hud it to be detei mined that I am no longer 
to proceed with the army* I have nothing further to say on that subject. 
Your Excellency is aware that I hold the Queen's commission of Major- 
General V” “Yes.” f * I am thcrefoie, by General Orders of Governor- 
General, 9th March, 1838, publishing Court of Directors’ letter, dated 
19th December, entitled to the command of a division, in pre- 
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ferepce to the local Generals T- and W* - -r- » and yet you have 

placed General Wiltshire in command of* a division !” He said he had 
received the particular orders of the Go vernor-Gerueral to place that 
officer in command of a division; and added, “ If y<m think yourself 
aggrieved, you can appeal to the Court of Directors ! General Nott, T see 
clearly that nothing that I can say will convince you.” “ No, your Ex- 
cellency; nothing that you have said on this subject can convince me.” 
Ct You insult my authority.” “ I am not aware that I have : what I 
have said is my deliberate judgment, which nothing can change.” 
After much more debate, warm on his part, tool on mine, f said (rising 
to retire), “Well, your Excellency, I trust that I have left no ill im- 
pression upon t our mind. I sec the whole affair: I am to be sacrificed 
because I happen to be senior to the Queen’s officers.” “Ill impres- 
sion, Sir! I will never forget your conduct as long as I live.” “ Oh ! 
your Excellency ; since that is the case, I have only to wish you a very 
good evening.” 7 

It is impossible that we should hold ourselves in any measure 
qualified to comment on the details of the preceding letter. We 
quote it simply as the authentic record of General Nott’s own 
feelings, convictions, and conduct at the moment when, whether 
or not General Keane acted under express orders, which left him 
no discretion in the matter, the ablest officer in the army of the 
Indus was dissevered from the main body of that army at the 
exact moment when its most important operations were to begin. 
Nor, when Khelaut was to be assailed, did Nott find himself in- 
trusted with that service, the hinted compensation for his grand 
disappointment. No doubt, however, hut it proved eventually a 
most fortunate circumstance that General Nott was left in Shawl. 
Whatever the motive of that destination, and however mortifying 
to himself its immediate results, but for this it is hardly possible 
that he should ultimately have found himself enabled to enforce 
the policy which retrieved our honour, and head the glorious march 
from Lower Afghanistan to Cabool, lie submitted meantime — 
but forwarded a memorial to the Governor- General. 

Various subsequent letters bear the same date, that of Qucttali 
in Shawl : — 

*11 th April.— -This is the most delightful climate 1 have ever expe- 
rienced ; nothing like it in any part of the world. Thermometer about 
58°, morning and evening, and rises during the day to 60°. I am en- 
camped in a rich and beautiful valley, which is about 20 miles in 
breadth, and 48 in length, commencing at the outlet of the Bolnri Pass 
and running up to this place. The plain on which we are encamped is 
intersected by rivulets of the finest water; the gardens filled with fruit- 
trees, among which arc the apple, plum, apricot, &c.; the ro^e-tree and 
sweet-briar abound. I cannot walk in any direction from my tent with- 
out passing over a variety of flowers, and as this is the spring in Af- 
ghanistan, they arc in full bloom. This rich valley is surrounded by 
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lofty mdrutit&ip?, th estops of which are covered witA Sntiw* ,?? 
is at this moment gently blowing from a high m6tm'tatn oti ’/iiy rlgbt 
hand ■ this breeze qualifies tlie heat of the valley at mid-day, and rfenderfe 
it most delightful’; but oppression, and cruelty, and plunder having' rdf 
ages borne sway, the country is almost depopulated, villages are few, 
and the inhabitants appear to cultivate just enough to exist on. The 
mountains are filled with wild and savage marauders, whose ancestors 
were probably driven by tyranny and oppression from this lovely vale. 

4 Sir John has left me here without a single gun ; nor did he leave 
any instructions, either written or verbal/ 

During tlie summer and autumn the small force at Quettah bad 
to sustain a constant series of assaults from the neighbouring 
mountains. After one of the first of these scenes (May, 183 C J) 
the General writes : — 

* Those mount aiu-chaps never miss; however, many of them bit the 
dust on this occasion. The hills (I have ascertained) are full of people; 
and if the columns in front should receive the least clu ck (which I can- 
not believe possible), I shall have a regular nidi upon my camp. I 
have only the 43rd, a troop of the 4th Local lloise, Ilis Alajcsty Shah 
Soojah’s 1st Regiment of Infantry, and one Troop of Cavalry. I can 
depend upon the 43rd and the 4th Local Horse, but I cannot sav as 
much for the Shah’s inen ; however, the fellows may possibly behave 
well.* If 1 could get my brigade together, 1 should be able to snore ill 
quiet, while the Jive Queen’s Generals arc gathering laurels At Can- 
clahar; but what has a Company’s Officer to do but to snore? What 
right Can forty years’ service give him to command V 

‘ Oh ! I have witnessed such scenes on this grand expedition*— by Hea- 
vens ! 2000 disciplined troops would have isent this army back in disgrace; 
but good fortune, backed by many lacs of Jack Company’s rupees, paves 
the way, and puts down opposition. During a long life I have read much,, 
and have obseived much; but I have never seen, heard, or read of such 
a shameful ami entirely unnecessary waste of public money. As to the 
Commissariat, no language can describe it, nor give any idea of the ras- 
cality of its native ageuts. This depaitrnent has, moreover, proved 
itself to be totally inefficient ; there is not a native understrapper attached 
to it who has not plundered a fortune on this expedition, while the poor 
subaltern officer has been involved in debt, and half starved into tlie 
bargain. When the accounts come under *the observation of our wise 
Government, will that Government resort to auothcr half-batta measure 
ta replace the sums thus plundered ? 9 

The next letter refers to the intelligence of another heavy 
domestic calamity — one of his daughters had left India in attend- 

* It had been thought proper to give the Shah the appearance of entering Afghan- 
istan with something like an army of his own. Some regiments accordingly had been 
recruited for Imp wholly at our expense; but they turned out us badly us possible, 
and were never efficient except, as marauders and in the oppression of the Affghan vil- 
lagers, until in the latter stage of the business tlieir swords were employed against our- 
selves. 
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apcp on a sick officer, lier husband, ’and by the time they reached 
hjalta the case, was evidently hopeless. General Nott himself 
bad; just recovered from a very severe attack of fever, when this 
news reached him in his anxious encampment. 

‘ Cump 9 QueUah , \2th Jitw, 183£>. 

* Poor ’Barlow, I am sure, would have been glad to have received my 
letter. God’s will he done. 1 have had many miseties, misfortunes, 
and sad disappointments during the hist fifteen years. This of dear 
Maria’s outweighs all, and it presses upon me so heavily, that 1 um 
almost too confused to write to you. Dear child ! so very young — to be 
deprived of the husband of her choice : and so kind, so good a man. 
This world can give her no consolation. She says, “ All hope is over . 
1 shall soon he a widow, and my children fatherless.” She goes on to 
say, that the doctors tell her she must not reckon on a dag ; though it 
is possible that he may linger on for months. I am happy to perceive 
that she has called religion to her aid, and is resigned to the will of 
Providence, and to her melancholy fate. Poor dear child ! what will 
become of her l* If 1 could manage to lmve a little money over by De- 
cember or January next, l should like to make a run to England, if I 
only remained there a month ; hut this expedition has been so wretchedly 
managed, that there is 710 saying when we shall return to India. I inn 
more anxious than ever to get either William or Robert into the Com- 
pany’s service. Where theie are sisters unprovided for, and a father 
without a shilling to leave them, it is desirable indeed to get into the 
Service. Poor Maria! she is now, I daresay, a widow in England, with 
scarcely a relation of her own to look to for advice, or consolation, or 
protection ! and, if an) thing happens to me, I shudder to think of your 
fate, and I am deeply miserable. The death of your dear mother was u 
ay td event. Thank God, I am quite well again ; yet I fcar mine is but 
a frail body, with a mind and spirit too strong and Testless to allow of its 
Continuing in a healthful state. VV lien I was out this morning, 
ing across tin's lovely valley, and enjoying the cool, cool bree3$$*ofbR s 
fine climate, I could scarcely believe that I had so recently bee&vciy 
unwell, and that death for so many days stared me hard in the face. 
Indeed, dear children, I think of you % and daily thank Providence for 
my preservation. I wonder whether your mother knows my thoughts 
and feelings? I have never yet heard where her picture is.’ 

About this time Nott received the news of the capture of 
‘ Ghuznec — hut the particulars that reached him were not exactly 
Such as might have been anticipated by the readers of Sir John 
Keane's tiiuinpliant despatch — nor was Nott’s charity heightened 
the consideration of the distressing duties that daily pressed on 
^Juraself, in consequence of certain considerable deductions already 
.made by the General-in-chief from his never- sufficient force at 
'Quettath:* — 

Mi.,,-. i QueUah, 28/ h Jiuic y 1830- 

. DKAft Cwlim>rf.N' — | have received your letters of. the and 

tSIfth'.tof May. Ou the day I received your letters I got a letter 

from 
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from Captpiu M— 1 — — from Dadur, who is .on hw way to the army, 
tic said, u A, number of IcttQrs were brougKt in here, fimrhf J iii 
jungle, among them one for you, which f enclose/* This tuhl£d r ddt to 
he Charlotte's letter of the 28th of February. The seal had rfot 1 Heferf 
broken nor the paper injured ! The same dawk also brought me'a-kiitg 

letter of three sheets and a-half from’ Y of the 38th, who was, at 

the time of writing it, up at Mussooric, with four other, officers of the 
corps/ I had written to him, thinking he was still at Delhi, about 
having a small wall built round your dear mother's tomb. If you recol- 
lect, the gate leading to the ground used to be continually thrown duWn 
or stolen, and cattle wcie always getting in. Is it not surprising that 
the officers of the38lh regiment should be so perseveringly kind to us? 

T never did anything for them, not even what most Commanding Officers 

do. Now, I will insert from Y *s letter one act of theirs, which has 

touched me to the heart, and of which I was quite ignorant until now. 
When l left Delhi, l sent a note, begging that some of them would ccca* 
sionally look at her grave, until the building was erected, as the gate was 
often thrown down. Now, only read their kindness, without their even 
living me the least hint of it. “ Wc (3Sih) did all we could to shame the 
authorities into keeping a Ghokadur [watchman] for the burying-ground 
at Delhi. 1 even went the length of writing in the newspapers about it, 
hut scon imjhj with no effect; so wc (of the 38th) put one there at-otlr 
own expense. Some time after, one was placed in charge of the ground 
by Mr. Everest, by onler of the Bishop, wc heard ; and as the man we 
put there was then of no use, we discharged him.” Indeed, iny dear 
children, there is no end to their kindness, and I could liil this 
sheet in telling the many things they have said and done since £ left 
them. Again, I say,’ is it not strange? You know T was scarcely ever 
wlmt I would call familiar with them. It is nearly the same with the 
officers here ; 1 am almost afraid to open my month, or express any 
wish, for$ on the following day, where it is at all possible, I find the thing 
doqp ; so you see, my dear children, the world is better than some people 
will admit it to be. If I could receive as much justice from people in 
power as 1 do kindness and attention from the officers under my com- 
mand, I should indeed be fortunate ; hut this I know I shall never have, 
nor do I now care. ! 

4 I have not written regarding a cadetship for Robert ; I do not 
think my writing a hundred letters would be of any avail, yet 1 
ought to write. 11 ow deeply do T i egret that I did not in 1823, in- 
stead of going to England, collect all my little family, and with 
the money l then had, purchase land in some part of Australia! 
You would all have been rich and well off, and would have kno^yn 
nothing of England, and very little of India, and never have looked to 
either for comfort or for happiness ; but it was the will of Providence 
that it should he otherwise, and therefore we ought to he content. I still 
think that that* is little chance of my being in Hindustan for two or 
three years — perhaps never. 1 am therefore very anxious about you 'all. 
I have some idea of taking advantage of the Government answer to my 
memorial (which, right or wtong, they will give against me) to beg per- 
v mission 
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hdsMmi to feturn by the first opportunity. They cannot now, even if 
they were inclined, rectify the injustice done me — they cannot com pen* 
eat£ nu* lor not having been at Glmznee ! However, all I want is to 
retire altogether from the army, and forget my dreams — -professional 
Ones 1 mean. I fancy Sir John Keane found out that the Government 
intended to have sent me against Khclaut, and he therefore quickly pre- 
vented this by breaking up my force, and sending one half of it out of 
Shawl. I feel sore, or I could write you a great deal about military 
hlfairs; but without entering into particulars, I will tell you that had it 
Hot been for the decision of Captain Thomson and his brother engineers, 
Glmznee would not have been taken ; and as our wise Generals left their 
battering-guns at Candahar, the army, but for Thomson** advice, must 
have fallen back for them, when the whole of Afghanistan would have 
been down upon them, and, believe me, not a man of this army would 
have been left to tell the story. 15,000 men from Khclaut, and 3000 
Beloochecs from the eastern side of this lovely valley, were ready to fall 
'oh my camp, bad they failed at Ghuzriee. I could, thanks to Sir John, 
have shown 800 men! 

4 1 have just paid 103 rupees for the little Queen’s commission. I 
shall feel inclined to return it to her if they will nut do me justice here — 
justice! — How can they? They cannot compensate me for not being 
present at Ghuznee ! As thej have behaved so ill to me merely because 1 
am a Company’s officer, 1 really wish myself from this, llad I remained 
a Colonel, this would not have happened. Never mind ; if I live, 1 will, 
as Nelson said, “ have a Gazette of my own some day.” Bless you, my 
ever dear cliiklren ; wc must trust in Providence. I put up my prayers 
for you morning aud evening. 6 Yours, 

; . . £ W. NottJ 

The following extract is frojn a letter to a military friend 
Calcutta: — 

l.l&th September, 1830- — I am still encamped in Shawl, without 
having received any orders, nor indeed have I received a line of any Jfjnd 
fjroxn dpar Sir John Keane for the last three mouths. It was lucky for 
him that he had Thomson with him at Glmznee. You know Thomson’s 
austere and decisive manner, and it had its weight with a man like Sir 
JjVhh; yet pretty stories will, I have no doubt, transpire, and I suspect 
that many who were present will dissect that long and most preposterous 
despatch on the fall of Ghuznee. lie says, “We were ill prepared for 
breaching the place.” When writing this, he felt that he had been 
guilty of the most unsoldicrhke and gross neglect. He left the -flue 
battering train which Government had, with enormous expense, pro- 
vided, behind him at Candahar ! He proposed two laughable methods 
of Jaking the forf, which Thomson bluntly told him were absurd! 
3GJna*e were eighteen officers wounded, and eleven out of the eighteen 
were Company’s officers; and yet a man reading the despatch in London 
wpl4.£9&rcriy oppose that the Company’s troops had been engaged ! 
f £ t liave during the last month written to this man three public 
Ieittefs regarding the troops in this neighbourhood, which will, if 
he' Has aiiy 'feeling, make him bite his' lingers. I have no^duubt he 
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broke up my force because be was aware that the Go verimr -General 
wished me to proceed against Khelaut. I know it was the wish of Govern* 
inent, because I have their public letters asking me my opinion* 
but 1 suppose Sir John was determined that some Queen’s officer should 
have it, and I have heard that Willshire is to be the man. If her 
Majesty will give us commissions, and if the Court of Directors and the 
Supreme Government will issue rules and orders to their army, and then 
fail to insist upon their being complied with, they arc guilty of cruelty 
to their officers — they mislead them, and are the cause of all doubts and 
disputes. That this atiair of the Major-Generals* supercession has 
fallen upon me is my misfortune, but not my crime ; llie fact is that the 
old Queen’s officers knew that upon a former case of supereessioa of 
forty Company’s Lieut.-Colonels by four King’s, I memorialised the 
Court, and gained them their rights, I must therefore expect every 
kind of annoyance. 

‘ As there is no dawk going from this, I send my letter by a Beloochee 
as far as Sbikarpore; so you- see that I trust these people, though no 
one else will; but then I talk to their children, and never pass any of 
their people without saying something to them.* 

General Nott’s criticism on the famous Ghuznee Despatch is 
bitterly expressed; but we believe Captain Neill speaks the ulti- 
mate opinion of the world on that subject. f it 1ms frequently 
been challenged/ he says, ‘ on account of its extreme pro- 
lixity and verbosity ; and the opening paragraph, at least — how- 
ever flattering it may be to those who shared in the exploit — -must 
appear overcharged, emanating as it did from one who, during a 
service of forty- five years in every quarter of the globe, liad shared 
in the g!orie% of some of the most brilliant feats of arms of this or 
any other age ’ (p. 57). 

There is no doubt that the success was mainly due to the pro- 
fessional resources of Major Thomson and his brother- engineer 
Captain Peat — nor that the Sepoy s in every stage of the business 
covered themselves with the highest honour. Hut let it not be 
supposed that Her Majesty’s European soldiers w ere not on this 
occasion as true as ever to their character and their duty. * It 
was found impossible/ says Major Hough, Mo keep the men in 
hospital — they all desired to go.’ — Narrative , p. 176. 4 On 

visiting the hospitals of Her Majesty's 2nd and 17tli regiments/ 
says Dr. Kennedy, 4 1 was surprised to find them cleared of sick — 
the gallant fellows had all but risen in mutiny on their surgeons/ 
— Narrative , vol. ii., p. 46. And nothing certainly could have 
been nobler than the whole conduct of Sale and Dennie, who 
were equally appreciated by European and Sepoy. 

The relations of Sir Jolin Keane and General Nott, from the 
first unpleasant, had been constantly becoming more so. It is 
not for us to judge between them — our business at present is little 

more 
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more than to mafik the feelings of the latter as events wct© in pro- 
^refcs. He attributed, as we have seen, the whole of his grievances 
to the onb original sin of his being a Company’s Major-General, 
and asserting as such his right to rank before Queen’s officers 
who held the local grade of Major-General on the appoint- 
ment of the Commander-in- Chief in Tndia. 1 lo conceived him- 
self bp have been kept from advancing to Ghuzncc, in order that 
junior officers in the Queen’s army might do so. He had put no 
faith in Keane’s original hint that his detention in Shawl might have 
been settled with a view to employing him in an expedition against 
the Chief of Khelaut — though afterwards, as we sec* he stiongly sus- 
pected that such had been the intentions of the Governor* General, 
and that they were thwarted and overruled by General Keane. 
However, not long after the fall of Ghuznee, the march on Khe- 
laut was intrusted to Major-General Wiltshire — one of the ‘Fane 
Major-Generals.’ Nott heard of this apparently about the same 
time that lie, in reply to an urgent statement of liis necessities, 
received an order direct from the Supreme Government to move 
from Quettali to Candahar. lie had not had time to acL upon this 
order before lie was instructed by Sir John Keane not to make any 
change in his anangcjnents, not even to proceed to Candahar, un- 
less he should be authoinced to do so hj General Will shire- This 
mandate of Sir John’s, was neglected by Nott, whose resources 
at Quctlah were utterly exhausted, his wounded without tolerable 
shelter and wholly without medicines, and the severity of winter 
at hand. He therefore did move to Candahar a few days hefoTc 
\ViU$hire could crime into communication with him. This brought 
' matters to a crisis. The Governor-Genet al, who had had 'Notts 
appeal ad to the Major-General question for nine months before 
him, could no longer withhold his decision, and that decision was 
against Nott. His spirit could not digest a decision by which ,be 
considered the Company’s army dishonoured in bis person — he 
resolved instantly to throw up his command, make the best of his 
way to Calcutta, and there abide the result of an appeal to the Pi- 
rectors in London. But fortunately for £sott, still more so for. his 
country, that was not the only unwelcome tidings ho received. 
Within a few days he was surprised by an official requisition to 
refund a — for him — serious sum of money (about 1000/.), whirih 
/had been disbursed to him as Commander of the first division of 
tHo Bengal column during the four months’ march Jrcan Teroze- 
porfc to Qnettah. This blow controlled the father* 

k As if 1 was not entitled, on actual and remote service, to draw the 
sain? snin as drawn by Major-General Cotton fbr the very sAme'c&tn- 
toitrftd'} ’ Nri'; he is a Queen’s and I am a Cotoipariy’s ofllccr. * You 
do not know how shamefully I have been treated; the Wtirlil does' Hot 

know, 
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knq\v* : an&J ,»ever> mentioned to (yo% ; tk4 t I | 4 mul; J[ : al(w|e|, f prpv^Ht?d 
tludroen from? refusing to crossthe ; Indus h but .jtfcue ,stpryfip loqg., V J 
wrote tprthe Government,, then fortunately at F^rozeporev ; J^yhJ.fJteip 
,i», Strop g, language what they, must do— either igivc the me^ ^xtra.tg^ 
^r scjacl. authority to, commanders, to .put down ‘discontent \yitli ' a inch 
and .defcisive hand*, 'they got^ alarmed, and 'by return o t'datyk tlic oiffir 
ckVnc^ not 'to put down mutiny ‘ hut to give the btitta/ and tlie^ ’eVen 
Vjirbted my letter by saving “thc'batra to be given’ from the dhy the 
atriiy should encamp dn the fight hank Of the Indus.*' Thus much for 
the sepoys ; but the poor European soldier, not having mutinied* did not 
get the batta! ■ Sir Willoughby Cotton docs not to this motaent know 
that I wrote to ! Government: and settled. this awkward affair; in which 
every? native regiment in the army was concerned .and pledged tor each 
ofhtsr. 

4 Had it.npghqexi for, this ,fyqayy retyenqliraqat, which f have ,,no ; t the 
means pf paying hut by monthly deilpctiqp^,’ from my pay* .1 should 
have been oil my way to you, in spite Of tlte season^ aiut dlf djpqp 
snow in the province of Shawl through whicfi I must have passed ; 
but this unexpected call to “refund” lias left Pie helpless, ‘ aPd withbdt 
a rupee in the world. I was busy seeing my ten is ^ put in ’order, 

arid' thinking liow toon I should be with you, when the dawkiriiatV pkt 
thfe tester into my hand* 

° \'Cartda7iar, Jan. 21, 1841.— I frequently fancy ’that if if ]ia& i! bee?n 
iriy fortune to have received a proper education, P felimdd ; havfe ; bebu 
exalted and conspicuous among 1 the/ J ohn H uHb ^ ; hub fmever T »e«t?i vfcd 
any schooling hut what my own fist knocked into mymwn dnlk Intad 
after I left our fatherland, so that* my > ignorance* .fcndf & >sterrt i«ml 
haughty .-.but - foolish independence, of apim,, and to deadly hafrddjopf 
? injustice and oppression,, have, ever* Jwptme La,, the, ba<^gftW$V.74t 
^ie :v npw;too l^fe to alter this .disposition, pr ^ojeradicate what, tlm.>\orJd 
upon M aa unpardonable fuiilt., ^s^far I ; .am. njy^ji.gpn- 
..c^njed^ I aiu satisfied with the yribendigg mind which ,Prbyicfcnpe 
'djas been pleased to give me; but I fear it has thine' iiq" good to my 
‘ qliiltlf Cn. I constantly pray to that I*rdvitlencfc to protect fed Waffch bver 
you.' I hive told you that Government hk^ called ; upbh ififc'f&fccfftfrid 
'all 'the pay I drew for commanding the Whole of rhe ihfaniry'bf the 
dAny »for four months. Had 1 bent to every breeze j that 5 bldw; f I have 
reason to think that this would not have occurred. • I confess' that »thia 
Retrenchment lias annoyed .me & little, as I had made up'rny^ imnd^Lo 
make my. batta, donation the foundation . of a little purse for, you, j,lt 
■must now he. otherwise disposed of.* 

We hro huppy in having to sthte that the order t>6 refundwhs 
subsequently rescinded: Lord Auckl and , when the matter Reached 
his ears, perceived at once the justice of , Nott’s claim; buMljis 
decision cape Jong after Candahar was the scene, of imminent 
danger* aw, no, true soldier could, have dreamt of Jteavipg, such a 
post. (The rcvefsal Lad. therefore no influence >onthi? General’s 
proceeding*- 

A letter. 
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A letter 3 dated at Candahar in the following March, and ad- 
dressed to a gentleman at Calcutta, must be qiioted mote freely. 
We once more waive commentary on the matters personal to 
General Nott; but our readers will sec with great interest liow 
clearly he already understood the feelings of the Affglians towards 
our illustrious ally Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. 

c Although I had failed during nine months in getting any decision 
from Government, I was at length told, in Teply to my last official de- 
claration, that I must either obey all Faue Major-Generals, or give up 
all idea of a command. This was a bitter alternative; but as my 
memoiial and all the papers connected with it had been transmitted to 
the Court of Directors, niv poverty mid the little zeal and love of profes- 
sion still left in my mind have induced me to remain here on the terms 
dictated to me until an answer shall lie received from the home authori- 
ties. My case is clear. Sir Henry Fane had no authority whatever 
to supersede Her Majesty’s commissions of Major-Generals ; had he 
been furnished with such authority, he would have been ready enough to 
have published it to the army. It is as lamentable as it is laughable to 
find that Sir JL Fane should, at the instigation of some dozen interested 
persons, have. placed his power of dealing out honours above that of his 
Queen ! It is equally to be lamented that a weak but guod-natured 
Governor-General should for a moment have allowed of this palpable 
piece of injustice/ The mucli-abused Lord W. Bent hick would at any 
rate have acted with greater decision, and would cither have done the 
Company’s officers justice, or at once have imperatively ordered them to 
obey their juniors pending a reference to England. The talented, the 
mild, the dignified Hastings would have settled it satisfactorily and 
lionourably for all parties ; but my memorials, my letters, for nine 
nionOis could get no kind of decision, until I was at last goaded by Sir 
John Keane to declare that I could not obey General Wiltshire. The 
story is too long for a letter, but it shall some day be known. Sir John 
Keane’s avowed plea for leaving me in Shawl was that my force was 
to watch the motions of the Chief of Khelaut and the Kakur tribes, 
and eventually to act against Merab Khan. At the moment, or rather 
three days afterwards, I became aware that this service w as to be kept 
open for his friend Wiltshire; it mattered not what distress, what 
wide-spread depredations, what murders the Chief of Khelaut in the mean 
time inflicted upon our soldiers, our numerous camp-followers, our 
baggage, our convoys, and the vital resources of the army — Merab 
Khan was allowed to do all these things with impunity rather than 
general Nott should have had the honour of putting an end to such 
atrocities. Fling the good of the service and the lives and property of 
individuals to the mountain-winds, in order to reserve the conquest of 
JChelautfor a Queen’s General ! This incompetent Commander-in-Chief, 
in spite of his power, still trembled for fear any circumstance might 
arise to bring me into contact with the Chief of Khelaut, and thus open 
niy road to his capital ; and therefore he, Sir John Keane, had np 
sooner entered Candahar than lie commenced breaking up iny force. 
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by degrees reduced me to two weak and sickly regiments of Ae£oys, 
placed upon a most unhealthy spot; and no representations pf mine, 
cmdinued and reiterated for six months, could induce any change ;<?r 
pjreyspl upon him to send medicines for the troops, although ujy letters 
and the returns showed upwards of 400 men in hospital out of twp 
corps, and the remainder in a convalescent state; and though it was 
stated by me and the medical officers that we had not a dose of fever 
medicine left in camp. Finding that I could get no instructions, 
and seeing that frost and snow would he quickly upon my sickly 
camp, and the men without cover or warm clothing, I was obliged 
to communicate direct with Government, and the troops were then 
directed to be removed, or many of them must have perished. Sir 
John Keane was still fearful of my acting, and therefore I received 
a joint despatch from him and M'Naghlen, placing me and tire few 
sepoys I had left at the disposal of General Wiltshire; and in a sepa- 
rate letter Sir John Keane ordered me not to move in any direction, 
not even te Canduhar, the destination assigned rue in general orders, 
without first ashing General Wiltshire s permission . Thus this man, 
in spite of the injury which would have occurred to the public service, 
was fully determined to bring me into angry collision with a Fane 
Major-General, without having in view any good result whatever. But 
l disappointed him and liis deep-laid plan, and at all risks moved to 
Candahar three days before WilUhirc arrived at Quettali. The last 
thing Sir John Keane said, to me, at the only interview l ever had with 
him, was, “ I never will forget you, sir, to the latest day I have to 
live and Be has ktpl his word, aud succeeded in ruining rny worldly 
prospects. True, I have lost all those glittering baubles which so adorn 
the soldier’s breast, and which so many of iny juniors have obtained 
without half the toil and responsibility which fell to my lot ^ but, in 
spite of ignorant Sir John Keane, honour and integrity of intention 
are still mine; and 1 trust I have fully performed iny duty to the 
officers of the Indian army, however much 1 may have injured my own 
prospects. When I saw you at Kurnaul my hopes were buoyant, my 
anticipations proud and delightful; I thought that my zeal, my deep 
and long- cherished love of profession, would have given me some 
opportunity of becoming honourably conspicuous; but this was mere 
vanity, and l have indeed deeply paid the penalty. It is now only for 
me to endeavour to forget as soon as possible all ideas of that profes- 
sion, every branch of which I had so fondly studied for upwards of thirty 
years — still my pen is running on self. 

* What an erroneous opinion people in England appear to have 
entertained regarding the conduct of the campaign in Afghanistan! 
You saw our beautiful troops at Ferozeporc ; in fact the Government 
spared no expense or pains to send into the field one of the most 
efficient and best-equipped armies ever assembled in Hindustan, amply 
Supplied with every requisite. Such an army properly managed would 
have walked cheerfully and successfully over the ground to Cahool in 
half. the time it really took them ; and were fully able to have planted 
the British banner on the palace walls of the Persian king. The 
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Qotfcriwntnt oxdy sorpmitted one blunder- On that fine kplfycr, ,Sir 
Henry Fdnp, giving up the command, they omitted giving this beau- 
tify! foice a competent commander. There was no arrangement, ml 
foresight, a most woful want of military knowledge and information,' 
a wild expenditure of the public money, and jet a reckless neglect and- 
disfcgaid of tlic comfoit and even the existence of the troops. Welt 
might the officers and men declare that the hand of Providence alone 
protected them* — there was no forethought, no precaution, no military 
arrangement; and sure I am that a talented soldier at the head of 
2000 men would have sent our troops hack in disgrace, in spite of their 
unequalled bravely. But foituiialely there was no opposition, no 
defence of this strong country, no union among its people; even their 
deadly hatiod tu Shall Sooj-ih could not induce them to loiget the quar- 
rels among themselves As to the political authorities, their weak and 
undecided conduct renders thcrii unworthy of notice. If the Government 
will employ their civil servants upon such occasions, tiny ought to pie- 
ccde or follow the anny at a distance, but never he pi (.sent or mtei ieie 
in any way with its movements 

4 We have a lepoi t just now that the tioops me to he withdrawn 
fiom this country dining the picstnt jear; if so, the Shah’s power will 
not he woith six months’ pm chase.’ 

Shah Soojah having been at length deposited on his throne at 
Gnbnol, it was proclaimed to the world that a mastcily scries of 
military operations had been crowned with a mnuuific ent political 
success — that all the grand objects of the British Government 
hml been attained, Russia rebuked. Persia overawed, the influ- 
ence of Post Mohammed for ever abolished, a friendly gov em- 
inent, #mr own ciealuie, in ^afe possession of the keys of Hin- 
dostan. In vain did Xolt and a few either shrewd observers indi- 
cate their apprehensions that the stability of the uew r order Of 
things might nut be answ enable to the lapiditv of Soojalfs resto- 
lation. Sir John Keane, created hold Keane, and laden with 
wealth as well as deem ations, retired from his command, and re- 
turned to England by the Indus and Bombay. The army of the 
Indus w as dissolved — there remained only one division under Sir W. 
Cotton, which had its head quarters at Cabool, and that of Nottat 
Gandahar; while the Envoy, now Sir William AhNaghten, thought 
himself more than ever entitled to act the viceroy over both them 
and his Shah. During the first part of the year things remained 
tolerably tranquil, but as summer advanced General Nott became 
more and more convinced that the general hatred and contempt 
for Shah Soojali, and the mismanagement of our politicals* would, 
now the main British force was withdrawn, bring matters at no 
distant period to some perilous crisis. Aleantimc it was his im- 
mediate concern to restoic orderly habits and honest industry 
among the people of Lower Affghanistan; and in labouring to 

this 
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this dnd'his letters show that he derived no small helj i froto ‘his* 
personal 1 acquaintance with the details of husbandry- — thO frtilt cf^ 
tile ‘early lessons and experience among the Welsh liillsi He 1 
hjul, however, great and constant difficulties to contend agafftst, 
m consequence of the restlessness of various mountain chiefs 
attached to the cause of Dost Mohammed by ties of blood 
pr gratitude — hostile to Khali Soojali and his dynasty — doubly 
hostile to them as intruded by the Feringliecs — detesting every, 
novelty identified with the predominance of the infidel^darkiy 
brooding over the humiliation of themselves and their fierce 
clansmen in the interruption of predaiovy habits inherited from 
antiquity — and watching only for the first opportunity to rise’ 'on 
every 5 hand in a revolt of national pride whetted by religious 
enthusiasm. Under such circumstances the mingled firmness 
and kindliness of Nott’s administration were such as to deserve 
success ; and well had it been if all Afghanistan had been under 
the same conduct as Candahar. 

* Candahar , June, 1840. — I like the people, in spite of all that has 
been said of them. Truc,*the poorest man you meet places himself per- 
fectly on a par with you, hut though free and bold in their remarks, there 
is no want of respect ; I go into their villages and their gardens for ten 
mites around, and I always find the people very etvili Last evening I 
passed through five or six villages, and people catne running up to me 
with bunches of flowers, and if I merely took them into my hand they 
appeared to he gratified ; they arc a Warm, and passionate people, ■ but 
then they are so thoroughly yood*temptred y and * always ,cji ccxful., . I 
must say that l like them; and if, X were some yeays .younger*, and 
wi f tjiout .the family motives for returning which I, have, \ should fppl 
no objection to taking up my abode , apron g them for good.. I .carpi ot 
believe that they have ever behaved ill to our officers of to aiiy of jojir 
people, unless where they weie first injured or ins^Itedl' ' ‘f Have at 
this moment near 5000 troops, and I dure say double that hiunher 
of tXindostnnee camp-followers, iti the garrison mid 'city of Candahar; 
fciid of course among so many (there are fill! 70j000 inhabitants in live 
city) there must be daily disputes and frequent complaints;' but oh 
investigation I have never once found the Afghan in the wrongs mdr 
liave lever yet found an Afghan telling an untruth*’ 

In every narrative that we have 1 had from officer^ serving in 
* Afghani stan, one leading step of the English authorities ' at 
Cabdol is dwelt upon with un miked regret — in most t^ith *tm- 
itiisd^d condemnation. Even in the calm and’ impartial smut nary 
Which does so much credit to Mr. Thornton (History of ' British 
India, \ T ol. vi.), wc find but a slender attempt to palliate either 
'tlito' folly or the injustice of diminishing, as soon as it was 
thbugh't at all safe to do so, the allowances on the faith of which 
^ - ‘"'-i 1 ■ scMUin 
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certain Mdfmtain Chiefs had pledged themselves tf> maintain the 
safety of the great passes towards our provinces. This transac- 
tion, which Mt. Gloig calls 4 a shabby higgling to pay 4000Z. 
a-year instead of 800UJ.,* belongs to the autumn of 184u: but f it 
had been preceded by things of the same complexion in various 
quarters ; ami to these Nott ascribed mainly whatever occurred in 
the summer to disturb tlio districts under his own immediate 
command. He interfered as far as he could ; and many a toil-* 
some journey did it cost him to counteract the insolent arrogance 
of our young Politicals , the illegal exactions of Shah Soojah’s 
sons, and the wanton outrages of his Majesty’s soldiery. Nott 
acknowledges that he was well supported by Sir Willoughby 
'Cotton so long as that high-niindc<£ officer remained at Cabool ; 
but his departure was followed by various disappointments. Nott, 
in the first place, conceived himself by rank and standing — and 
now surely by proved qualities for command — entitled to succeed 
Sir Willoughby in the foremost post. That he had ever hoped to 
do so, however, we see no evidence. Hut the successor, General 
Elpliinstone, weak in health and otherwise ill prepared for such a 
duly as had now devolved on him, was little more than a helpless 
tool in the hands of * the Politicals/ — of whose unhappy errors 
from first to last, one of the very greatest was that they never did, 
as is too evident, appreciate in the remotest degree either the 
spirit or the genius of General Nott. 

In November the brutal oppressions of the Sh all’s son. Prince 
Timour, whom our Politicals could not, or did not, control — pro- 
duced an insurrection at Khelaut — it fell — and now at last Nott 
was called on to act in that quarter. lie recaptured the place — 
and he did more— he restored, liy his gentleness, the good feeling 
of the district. The Ghilzees maintained that nothing but cruel 
ill-usage had stirred them to revolt : he re-garrisoned the place, 
and left it amidst the blessings of its people. J3ut we must hasten 
on to the summer and autumn of the fatal 1841. 

The following extracts from his letters will be sufficiently 
intelligible to those who have read with due attention the compact 
narrative of this period in Mr. Thornton’s work: — 

i When we arrived here the natives had an idea that an English- 
man's word, once given, was sacred , never to be broken. That 
lieautiful charm is gone, and every pledge and every guarantee trampled 
under foot. The day of retribution and deep revenge will come. 
Come did I say? — it is in some measure here — already the sword, 
is sharpened, and the wild Aifglmti song echoes upou the moun- 
tains and in the villages — the forerunner of massacre and blood. I 
like these people, and would tiust myself alone in their wildest moun- 
tains. When I was iu Ghilzce they soon found out who protected 

them 
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them, from plunder and oppression, end who did not* >, MytentwaA 
always crowded with these people, begging to do something — asking 
what I wanted — that they were ready to do whatever I ordered tliem ^ 
yet not a man could be prevailed upon to go near the prince qr*the 
political agent; and when a few workpeople were required for a public 
purpose not one could be had. A chief came to my tent and boldly 
said, C( After the cruel treatment we experienced before you arrived 
here, how can it be expected that the people will assist in building 
barracks ? You have been just to us ; say ivhat you want for Jour own 
comfort, and we will fly to perform it.’” 

4 If a man is too stupid or too lazy to drill his company, he often 
turns sycophant, cringes to the heads of departments, and is often made 
a Political, and of course puts the Government to an enormous expense, 
and disgraces the character of his country; this has heen the sreno 
before my eyes many times since I left Hindustan. The troops I scut 
out to-day will put the Government to a great expense, and the poor 
officers and men will have the thermometer at 108° in their tents, and 
if exposed to the sun, 120° and 130°, and all becruse a foolish Political 
destroyed a small village containing twenty-three inhabitants. And 
why, think you ? Because he thought — thought , mind you — he thought 
that they looked insultingly at him, as lie passed with his 500 cavalry 
as an escort ! Had I been on the spot, lie should have hud eight 
troopers for his protection ; he would have then been civil to the inhabi- 
tants, or perhaps not cruel. Fancy a young Political, with 200 troopers 
at his heels — why, I am in the habit of riding eight and ten miles into 
the country, often without a single orderly, or even iny syce [groom] ; I 
enter their gardens and their villages, anil meet with nothing but civility.’ 

* Again, l say that I am ashamed of my countrymen, and I prefer 
the much-abused Bcloochee. This very morning, on the march, I 
heard two Englishmen, calling themselves honourable men and gentle- 
men, declaring that they thought every native of the country should 
have his throat cut S And why ? Because these poor, wretched people 
sometimes shoot our people in defence of their wives , children , and 
property.’ 

e I have a letter from Lord A to Sir William M e N . 

He expresses his good-natured displeasure at myhaving punished the 
camp followers of Prince Timour. Had Timour been the emperor of 
all Europe and Asia, I would have done so : but look at the wise con- 
sistency of his Lordship ; he goes on in the same letter to the minister, 
“ The Governor-General must view the atrocious conduct of these 
marauders with pain and abhorrence Then u hy , gentle Lord, express 
thy displeasure with me ? He concludes his letter from the* pbuncil 
Chamber by desiring the envoy to point out to the A fig ban forces, that 
by their refraining from such atrocities they can alone be deserving of 
British co-operation and support. Then, dear Lord, I again ask, why 
blame me ? 

c When the great people were disputing and arranging at Simla re- 
garding the Indus expedition, wliat officers should or should tint go, I 

was objected, to by Lord A , when General Fane said with great 

warmth. 
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warmth* He ig the best officer you have, and I tpusljake him with 
hie. This is fact, as I heard it from one of Fane’s staff; so you sec 
wjiftf Jlostby his giving up the command. I have before told you that 
he behaved in the most kind and marked manner to me, to the very 
moment he left us at Sukkur. I found him a noble fellow ; and, as 
Wellington often said of him, a real soldier. ,,Had he not retired, I 
should now have been very differently situated, , 

‘ The sooner Sir William M‘Naghten returns to Calcutta to sit and 
smote in a public office, with clerks to bring him papers merely for 
signature, and to be flattered by poor needy candidates for place and 
preferment, the better for this country, where he has shown himself 
quite unfit. I dare say the. Government begins to find this out, when the 
great mischief has been clone and has taken deep ^oot.’ * 

* Aug . 1841. — The conduct of the thousand and one politicals has 
ruined our cause, and bared the throat qf every European, in this 
country to the sword and knife of the revengeful Affghan and bloody 
Belooch ; and unless several regiments be quickly sent, not a man will 
be left to note the fate of his comrades. Nothing but force will ever 
make them submit to the hated Shah Soojah, who is most certainly as 
great a scoundrel as ever lived.* 

* Sept. 1841. — The high authorities at Cabool arc alarmed beyond 
measure, and I have had occupation sufficient in answering their Jong 
and foolish letters. They are like small lmds I have seen frightened 
in a storm, ready to perch upon any thing, and to fly into tjie arms of 
the first man they meet for protection. Poor men ! what will they dp 
when real danger comes? and I think it. is possibly at hand, owing 
to their false measures.’ 

Our extracts have shown that with whatever astonishment the 
grand calamity of October, 1811, may have been heard of by 
others, General Nott's mind had been prepared for some*. grievous 
catastrophe. Nor do the tidings appear, from Captain 
account, to have much surprised either him or his comrades in tli£ 
Candahar garrison. He says : — 

‘The extent of th^dislike to the presence of the Term ghee* in their 
country was daily becoming more evident among the Affghans ; and 
there were but few who doubted the existence of a general and tvclb 
organised plan of operations throughout the whole country — a plan 
having for its object the expulsion of the British from Affghunistan; 
and which, if not originating with, was certainly acquiesced in and encou- 
raged by Shall Soojah, who, now considering himself secure on . the 
tfirun£j4iud become tired of the restraint which our presence imposed 
upon him. ' 

*The details of the disasters at Cabool are familiar to 'every one—the 
bitter remembrance of them can never be ' effaced from the hearts of 
Englishmen. In reflecting upon them, or on the events which preceded 
therm there is not one bright spot to which it is possible to -refer* ; The 
fact that these disasters were not brought about by the mutiny, defec- 
tion, of other misconduct of our soldiers, may indeed be some* consola- 
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tion ; but it heightens the regret" that troops, ‘possessing 1 th<»£Cs ‘ijplfte 
qualifications of soldiers which the* devoted army bf Cabool cYitife&l, to the 
last, should have been sacrificed by mismanagement, or have beCoHitf,ib§ 
Victims of an infatuation, the monstrous excess of which it isha¥dly 
possible adequately to conceive. 

‘ 4 There are no tefms harsh enough to express our abhorrence of tl{6 
foul massacre of the Cabool army, nor Can anything extenuate the per- 
fidious conduct of the Affghans ; but in condemning, however justly, 
the actions of others, we must also consider how far we may have drawn 
on ourselves the dreadful calamities left us to deplore. Does the review 
of the past in Afghanistan justify us in maintaining that our conduct 
there was without repr jacii ? Had all our arrangements and engage- 
ments with the natives of that country been strictly and inviolably 
observed ? Was there no breach of faith, no disregard of promises, to ' 
cause doubts of our integrity, or of our intentions, should fortuitous 
events have placed the army, which was afterwards destroyed, in a 
position where might would have empowered, if a sense of right would 
not have justified, our non-observance of those obligations? t fear to 
these questions no satisfactory answer can be given : it therefore becomes 
an additional source of humiliation, that wc cannot assert that our 
actions were irreproachable. It must ever be borne in mind, that the 
rights of the Affghans, as a nation, had been causelessly assailed — their 
feelings wantonly insulted ; that they felt degraded by our surveillance, 
and were anxious to throw ofF our yoke. They had grounds for the in- 
dulgence of revengeful passions ; and had their course not been stained 
by the commission of thosd acts of treachery by which our disasters 
were completed, they must have claimed the admiration which would 
have been due to a people combating to the death for their assaulted 
freedom/ — Neill, pp. 1 52- 1 54. 

Into the immediate stimulants, any more than the atrocious 
circumstances of the fatal outbreak, it is not necessary for us to 
enter in any detail. As to both, the result of an equally laborious 
and candid examination of all the evidence of English witnesses is 
to bo found in Mr. Thornton's History ; and wq may refer for some 
interesting supplementary particulars to the curious performance 
of Mohan Lai.* This worthy Mussulman, attached for many 
years to the late Sir Alexander Barnes in all that able officer V 
diversified services and labours, ascribes much of the mischief 
to a certain jealousy arising out of the false position occupied 
liy Burncs at the Court of Shah Soojali, as the subord^aje of 
Sir \V. M'Nzighten, who was far inferior to him, if rifit in 
general, capacity, certainly in knowledge and experience of the 
feelings and habits of the Afighan people. Mohan Lai, how* 
ever, stands up, with generous steadfastness, for the purity of 
the Envoy’s intentions throughout; and Air. Thornton, weave 
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convinced, does bis memory no more than justice in asserting that 
whatever may have been his previous delusions and errors — how- 
ever blindly lie may have miscalculated, however weakly vacillated, 
however indefensibly be may have allowed considerations of 
immediate convenience to seduce him into the infringement of what 
the rude A Afghan Chiefs at all events had accepted for arrange- 
ments of jiXTinanent efficacy — when the abyss of danger at last 
disclosed itself. Sir William showed no want of manhood : on the 
contrary, whatever energy c an be said to have been displayed in 
the crisis itself, was displayed by this unfortunate diplomatist. 
Mohan Lai also undertakes to defend llurnes, and some others 
of the Political order, 1’ioin charges in which no whisper ever 
involved M‘Nnghten. The zealous Mohan admits freely that 
sc\cral of the Knglish officers, civilians as well as military, 
engaged in private adventures f abhorrent ’ to their Oriental neigh- 
bours. The temptations, he confesses, were abundant — the in- 
mates of the A tig ban harem were extremely liable to amorous 
seizures, and it was no easy matter to keep them from clambering 
over roofs and gardens to the quarters of any handsome Fc- 
ringhee. But in none of these intrigues, says Mohan Lai, had 
Burncs any share — neither he nor any of the gentlemen imme- 
diately attached to him : — how could they, lie asks, have ever 
been suspected of such trespasses, seeing that, as ‘no just man 
can deny,’ they were all provided with Cashmerian females of 
their own? (vol. ii. p. 31)9.) However pitiable Mohan Lai’s 
advocacy may appear, it would be unjust not to notice his 
evidence.* 

It w 7 as on the night of Christmas-day that the whole extent of 
the disaster became public at Candahar — and that same night 
there were insurrectionary movements in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The stiongman was not frightened at the bursting of 
the storm, as the ‘ small birds’ at Cabool had been by the hist 
of its mutterings. He instantly called in all his detachments 
that were within reach, secured all his artillery within the walls, 
laboured indefatigably on his fortifications, despatched foraging 
parties in every direction, and having fully stored the place, and 
rid it of such of the native population as were either anxious to 
depart, or had given grounds for suspecting their fidelity, he 
calmly confronted what he well knew was to he a long Alpine 

* Mohan f.al, styles, in his pit-fare, that his book was written entirely by himself, 
au<l printed without having been ievi‘«‘d hy any Kitglith friemt. This being so, the 
book is truly a cuuosity. Nothing tan he inoie ahsuid than the Vontniht between his 
excellent inunhiy of John Hull phi {ideology, and ihe thoioufcfily Asiatic modes of 
thinking and feeling which li.ue mi rv ived all his Fcrinuheo training, H)» sorv ices in 
AITghanistau ha\c bun lewaidrd by a pension of IUU0/. u-yvur hunt the Fust Jndia 
Conrapuuyt 
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winter of uninterrupted watching and fighting. Most animated 
are Neill’s descriptions of the midnight onslaughts on the city, 
of the gallant sorties headed commonly in person by the veteran 
chief, of his toilsome marches to meet advancing hordes and crush 
them before they could combine. Overwhelming as the numbers 
of the insurgents were, and joined as they soon were by one of 
Shall Soojah’s own sons with all his dynasty's adherents in the 
lower provinces, the defence was maintained with uniform success 
■ — there was not 011 c discomfiture. In ever} 7 skirmish and in every 
battle Nott witnessed the unfaltering devotion of liis ‘ beautiful 
regiments ’ — three of which, as it fortunately chanced, had been 
of old attached to liis person in the closest manner — regiments 
each of which had formerly had him for its commandant.* More 
than this — before the end of December, 1841, General Not* felt 
so confident in bis small army t lint be wrote to the Governor- 
General, beseeching him not lor a moment to be disheartened 
notwithstanding all that had occurred, for that he would cheer- 
fully undertake to march from Caudnliar to TDabool as soon as 
the roads were passable and General England's outlying brigade 
could join him from Quettah. Such were liis actions — and such 
from the very hour of the calamity was his strenuous, unwavering 
advice. During six months he reiterated his advice and his offers 
— in spite of orders to retreat, at first peremptory and afterwards 
shu filing and evasive, lie still maintained that there was no honour, 
no safety even, in any course but the bold one — and * catching at 
an if/ he kept his post. He 'neccr* as lie says, •' laid content- 
plated Jailing bach / It can detract nothing from liis credit that, 
from perhaps as early a period, his brave compeer General 
Pollock, at Peshawur, adopted views not less worthy of a Ilritish 
soldier. It was Nolt’s proud position as the man who had kept 
an army together in consummate discipline, and organised in 
constantly successful energy, in the heart of A fghanistan — it was 
this and this alone that enabled him to speak with that authority 
which compelled a pause — until at length it found everything to 

F lead for in the native impulses of the new Governor- General of 

842. 

‘ The despatches of General Nott/ says Capt. Neill, ‘notwith- 
standing the many faults which have been attributed to* them, 
will he generally confessed, from their singular clearness and 
conciseness, to be the most soldier-like productions with which of 

* Via. the 16th, the 3Nth, and the 43rd. Captain Ne ill says * Of the splendid 
regiments of Bengal Sejxiys stationed will) m at Canduhar, viz.. tho_2nd, Midi, SNtb, 
4 2nd, amt 43rd B. N. I., it would have been difficult to say which had the superiority. 
I think. however, that without being accused oi* making any invidious distinction, ] 
may particularize the 16th as being the fmest infantry regiment J haw ever seen .' — 
p. 150. 


2 k 2 


late 
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late Vears we haVe 1>eeri favoured/" (p. 228.} * Tile despatches 
<le§e'rvc ttii% euibgy — to them, therefor#; aivd Captain 5 Neill’s ow it 
Journ.il, we jna^ Safely refer for tlic military history of the sequel. 
There Are, however, one or two passages in the Captain’s b(K>k 
which we must insert here — for reasons ' that Will be obvious 1 . 
After narrating: the splendid feats' of January 12, 1842~the Jirst 
of the battles properly so called — in which Nott overthrow fcl/c 
united force of the rebel Prince Suftur Jung; ami the great 
CZhilzcc chief, Atta Mohammed Khan — Captain Neill says with 
holiest warmth : — 

‘ Thus ended the Battle of Urghundaub, the first success after our 
recent disasters at Cabool y although that honour had been awarded to 
another distinguished force, the Governor-General having, in a notifi- 
cation dated Benares, the 22nd of April, 1842, communicating the 
defeat of Akbar Khan by the “ illustrious garrison at Jell ala bad/’ con- 
gratulatcd the army on the return of victory to its ranks, 

4 The success at C.uulaliar on the 12th of January was most com- 
plete, and in its results most important. The victory having been ob- 
tained over a force so immensely superior to that which was opposed to 
it by the British, most effectually dumped the spirit of our enemies in 
this part of the country, and destroyed the prestige prevailing, that with 
the disasters of Cabool the glory of our arms had departed. 

4 A despatch detailing the events of the 12th was forwarded to Go- 
vernment, but no notification proclaimed them to the world. The 
exploits of that army which was for so long a time neglected,” were 
then unnoticed, if not disregarded/ — Neill , p. 1G4. 

There couhl ho no use, certainly no pleasure, in following 
minutely the vexing series of weak and contradictory orders that 
reached General Nott. One. dated as late as March, particularly 
annoyed him; it was signed by Lord Kllenhorough : but it must 
he remembered that he hrul only just reached Calcutta: — 

6 What are the people in Calcutta making such a foolish noise about? 
Stupid blunders caused disasters at Cabool. Is that a reason for the 
despair of a mighty empire? I do greatly wonder at such deep folly. 
I am ordered by Government to withdraw the garrison from Khclaut-i- 
llhilzic ; I suppose I shall be abused by the press for this, thoughdtis not 
my act! That fort was attacked on tho 2 1st instant by 4000 Qhiutces, 
but they were gallantly repulsed with great loss, I have, spnt; Wympr 
withfour of rny beautiful regiments and eight guns to bring olT tbe^rfiflOfi 
*ff Khelaut-i-Ghibcje. The, people here have hieatd by spmp v $n^ns t,Wt,WC 
jare.to retire, and therefore they are raiding thp whole country'.^ nTuiider 
/u|f| destroy the Ferin ghees on their retrpai. Do not you be aUrmed ijf vvill 
lick them as long as I five ; if Ldip it shall be with fi opo ur, thPrefoVe do 
’you rest content. I had nearly trampullifced this p.m o,f ( tbic ^oSilifry 
and restored confidence; hut this determination 'of GioVerAAidht dahte 

upon me like — Well, 1 well, perhaps 1 am 119 judge of the honour 

of nations — it is mine to obev/ ' * , *- ; • 

The 
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The attempt to withdraw the garrison at Khclaut-i-Chib,io 
failed* the country being as yet impracticable; and not long after 
Nottr instead of withdrawing it, relie\ed and strengthened it: — 
for among the earliest acts of the new Gover not -General had. 
been .one that, at all events, enabled him to follow much more 
ficely than hitherto the dictates of his own judgment. Captain 
Neill says:— *- 

‘ * The arrival of Lord Eilenborough had long been looked forward to 
*Vith the greatest anxiety : th&t qvent had at length tiikcn place; and 
daily we anticipated receiving some intelligence fiom which wc might 
form an idea of the line of policy his Excellency would pursue fui 
the redemption of our national honour. The wojse than want of all 
iufoimation winch might enable Lord Ellenboiough, on his arrival in 
India, to form an opinion of the actual extent of our disasters, the 
coirect position of our troops in Afghanistan, and the means at the 
disposal of our General^ there to catry out such opeuitiouft as he 
should think conducive to the interests of the empite, is well known, 
notwithstanding the unwoi thy endeavoius to tlnow a shade over every 
act of his Lordship’s government, and to deprive linn of the Liuiels he 
won so nobly ; and to this cause must he attributed the dela\s and seem- 
ing indecision which at first marked his counsels. 

‘ Among the first acts of his Lordship’s administration was the 
placing in the hands of the General officers in Afghanistan the chief 
political power. Of the wisdom of this hold step the strongest proof 
that can be adduced is, the new and better spirit which distinguished 
our operations after the power of acting for themselves had been con- 
ferred on the Generals. No longer were the pioccedings of these dis- 
tinguished men cramped by the interference of juniors who, howevci 
talented, however conscientious, however well versed m the history of 
the country, and in a knowledge of its language, were frequently too 
/deficient in experience to understand aright the responsibility of, or to 
vviehl circumspectly, the power which their false position gave them.’ — 

l>. W- 

The fall of Gliuznco w as hoard of at Candaliar in the last davs of 
May, and soon after the misfoitune of General England in his 
first attempt to move from Quettali. Hut those new disasters made 
no change m Nott's opinion ; ho gave General England peremptory 
orders to move again, and sent a strong detachment to meet aiul 
support him — and meantime he himself fought another trruinphant 
battle close to his walls. Well may Captain Neill say, ‘ Fortu- 
nately r in General Nott there was a man at the head of wfFaiis 
,‘jbrmcd for the emergencies of the times : the only thought that 
actuated bhn was a dcsiie to maintain the character of his country 
wT *-lp wipe off the stains that had tarnished our arms; and in this 
pne 3 $crcd hope, every other consideration was absorbed/ 

* Co ) id ah ai , 1a/ Jum , 1SS42. 

*My dkar Childkln, — S ince writing to you on the L’Slli u^. wc 
*>P i have 
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lmve had a battle close to the city- 'The famous chief of Zamindawar, 
who has been lighting for the lust three years, but who last year after 
the battle of Seeundrabad retired to Ileerat, has reappeared. He as- 
sembled 3000 men, crossed the llclmond, and joined the rebel army 
under Prince Suftur Jung and Atta Mahomed, on the right bank of the 
Urghundaub. A large portion of our force had been detached into the 
Ghilzic province under Brigadier Wymcr. The chiefs, under an im- 
pression that the troops left at Canduhar were not sufficient to hold the 
city and attack them in the field, brought forward on the 29th nil. about 
10,000 men, placed 8000 in position upon some steep and rocky hills, 
about a mile from the city walls, and had 2000 guarding a pass and 
roads leading* to their camp. I immediately moved out with 1/500 men 
of all Arms. Our troops carried all their positions in the most gallant 
style; r l never saw anything so fine. The bravery of our men was such 
that in ascending the hills there was not a moment’s pause — to which, 
and a tittle management, I attribute our trilling loss. The Aflghans, 
as I have often told you, cannot stand before the Bengal Sepoys, who, 
properly managed, aie the finest soldiers in the world. Our Joss, con- 
sidering the heavy fire, was certainly very trilling. T have remarked 
that the A Afghans always fire high. I am quite well. Give an old 
man’s thanks to Mrs. Ilume for her kindness (o dear Lctitia. I am 
very tired. 

* Yours ever, 

* W. Nott. 

--I received an order from the Supreme Government months 
ago to fall lmck ; I did not do so, and laid hold of an “ // ” in the letter as 
my excuse ; hut now, what now? 'Well, never mind, murder will out. 
The keen wind blowing over the bleached bones of our comrades, now 
iu heaps on the rugged Aflghan mountains, will whistle the imbecility 
of some high functionaries over Asia ; and the thousand petty states 
that did tremble even at the noble lion’s breathing, will iu future crow 
in derision if he attempt to roar. And now, just like Englishmen, 
the cry is, u Sepoys cannot stand A Afghans.” Not stand Aflghaiis, in- 
deed ! One thousand Sepoys, properly managed, will always beat ten 
thousand Affghans. I saw them do this on the 29th. * * 

General Nott’s representations were now at last to have their 
due effect at head- quarters. In the beginning of July Lord El- 
lenborough assented to his long- urged proposal for an advance 
on the scene of our disastrous humiliation. The assent was, how- 
ever, so expressed as to have occasioned a controversy, on which 
our readers would willingly have the opinion of Captain Neill : — 

* The craven portion of the press of India had long been urging the 
policy and propriety of withdrawing our armies from Affghanistan ; its 
columns teemed with letters, purporting to be from officers of our di- 
vision, proclaiming the foul falsehood that our army desired to return 
unavenged. For the honour of the cloth it is to be Jioped that those 
letters never were written by officers ; from whomsoever they emanated* 
they were the productions of hearts in which the spirit of a soldier 
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had never existed ; and the general enthusiasm with which the prospect 
of our advance on Cabool was hailed, gave the lie to the dastardly asser- 
tions they contained. 

* Our gallant chief had a not contemplated falling back he hud 
succeeded by his representations to Government in proving that all that 
was required to enable him to advance, and strike the grand blow, for 
the honour of ‘ 1 dear Old England,” was carriage; that he hud now 
procured ; and the sanction of Government to his forward movement 
/lad been obtained . M I defy any man, if Nott had failed in his ad- 
vance, to attribute any blame to Lord EUcnborough ; and, if no blame 
could attach to him in failure, surely no merit should accrue to him 
from success.” Such is the specious argument formed for this event. 
But would such reasoning have been adopted or admitted, had failures 
instead of success, attended the operations of General Nott?’ — AW//, 
p. 315. 

The question as to which wo have quoted Capl. Neill’s deci- 
sion is, however, one on which our readers are entitled to decide 
for themselves. We consider it as our duly to place here the 
letter which gave Nott permission to march on Cabool, and the 
General's answer : — 

‘ The Governor- General of India to Major- General Nott . 

1 Allahabad , July 4, 1842. 

4 Gkneuax, — Y ou will have learnt from Mr. Maddock’s letters of the 
13th May and 1st of June, that it was not expected that your movement 
towards the Indus could he made till October, regard being had to the 
health and efficiency of your army. 

c You appear to have been able to give a sufficient equipment to the 
force you recently despatched toKhelaut-i-Ghilzie, under Colonel Wymer ; 
and, since his return, you will have received, as l infer from a private 
letter addressed by Major Outram to Captain Durand, my private secre- 
tary, a further supply of 3000 camels. 

4 I have now, therefore, reason to suppose, for the first time, that you 
have the means of moving a very large proportion of your army, with 
ample equipment for any service. 

4 There has been no deficiency of provisions atCandahar at any time; 
and immediately after the harvest you will have an abundant supply. 

4 Nothing has occurred to induce me to change my first opinion, that 
the measure commanded by considerations of political and military 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Afghanistan, at the earliest 
period at which their retirement can be effected, consistently with the 
health and efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they may have 
easy and certain communication with India ; and to this extent the in- 
structions you have received remain unaltered. But the improved posi- 
tion of your army, with sufficient means of carriage for as large a force 
as it is necessary to move in Afghanistan, induces me now to leave to 
your option the line by which you shall withdraw your troops from that 
country. 

4 I must 
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. M must desire, bow eve? , that in forming jour decision upon tins 
mqst impottani question, you will attend to the lolloping conudci- 
atioiig : — 

* In the direction of Quctlah and Sukkur there is no enemy foopposc 
you: at wb place occupied by detachments you will find provision^, 
and probably, us you descend tin 1 passes, you will have decreased means 
of eturiage. The opeiation is one admitting of no doubt as to itsVsuc- 

CCbSv 

* If you deccnnine upon moving on Glmznee, Cabool, and della- 
lubfld, you will requiic, foi the tmnspoit of provisions, a much huger 
amount of carnage j and you Mil) be practically without communications 
from the time of your leaving Candahar. Impendent entiiely upon the 
coinage of your aum, and upon your own ability in directing it, I 
should not have any doubt as to the success of the operation ; buti whe- 
ther you will he able to obtain provisions for your troops during the 
whole match, and forage foi your animals, may be amattei of leusonablc 
doubt. Yit upon this your success will turn. 

4 You must remember that it was not the superior couiage of the 
Afghans, but want, and the inclemency of the season, winch led to the 
distinction of the aimy at Cabonl ; and you must feel as I do, that tho 
loss of another armv, fioin whatever cause it might arise, might be iutal 
to our Goveinmi nt m India. 

4 I do not undci value the aid which our Government in India would 
lcceive from the successful execution by your aimy of a maich Ihicmt'h 
Ghuznec ami Cabool^ over the scenes of our late disasters. I know all 
the eOect which it would have upon the minds of our soldiers, of 0111 
allies, of our enemies m Ana, and of our countrymen, ami of all foreign 
nations in Euiopc. It is an object of just ambition, which no one inoic 
than myself would rejoice to see cflected ; but I see that failure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable min ; and I would endeavour to ju- 
ft pile you with the neco^ary caution, and make \ou feel that, great as 
aie the objects to be obtained by Micros^ the risk is gieat also. 

* If you dctenninc upon moving by Ghuznce, and entirely give up 
your communications by Quettah, T should suggest that you should* tube 
with you only the most efficient troops and men you have, securing the 
it treat of the remainder upon Killa-Abdoolla and Quettah- 

‘You will, m such case, consider it to be entiiely a question to be 
deckled by yourself, accmdmg to circumstances, whether you shall de- 
stiny or not the fortifications of Caiulahar ; but befoic you eel out upon 
your adventurous maich, do not fail to make the rctireimnt of the foice 
you leave behind you pcifectly secure, and give such instructions as 
you dcein necessary for the ultimate retirement of the troops in Scinde, 
upon Sukkur. , 

.* You will recollect that what ytu will have to make is a successful 
march ; that that march must not be delayed by any lia^ai clops opeia- 
tionff against Ghuznee or Caboul; that you should jcaiertilly calculate. 
the time icquiied to enable you to reach Jcllalabsd in the f|rst v> gck 
October, so as to form the uai -guard of Major-Genial JPoyofVs »#my. 
If you should bc } enabled by a ioujJ’dt- 7 iwifi to get possession pf,G)iy£“, 

wee 
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mie a nd : Cahoot, yoir xviil act 8a you ede fit, to) leaVe dfccitfivfe ‘ptbifs of 
the power of the British army, without impeaching its humanity. Y'tm 
will bring away from the tomb of Mahmood of Ghuznee, his club, WhiPh 
hangs' over it ; and you will bring away the gatek of* his tomb, arc 

the gates of theTemple of Somrmut. Thesewill be the just trojphietrof 
your successful march. ' 

* You will not fail to disguise your intention of moving, and to acquaint 
Major-General Pollock with vour plans, as soon as you have formed 
them* A copy of this letter will be forwarded to Major-General l*ol- 
lock to-day; and he will he instructed, by a forward movement, to' faci- 
litate your advance; hot ho will probably not deem it necessary to 
move any troops actually to Cahool, where your force will he Amply 
sufficient to beat anything the Affghnns can oppose to it. Tile operations, 
however, of the two Armies must he combined upon their approach, to 
as to effect, with the least possible loss, the occupation of Cal>ool, anti 
keep open the communications between Cabool and Peshawur.’ 

1 One apprehension upon my mind is, that in the event of your decid- 1 
ing upon moving on Jellahibad, by Ghuznee and Cabool, the accumu- 
lation of so great a force as that of your army, combined with Major'- 
General Pollock’s, in the narrow valley of the Cabool river, may produce? 
material difficulties in the matter of provisions and forage ; but every 
effort will be made from India to diminish that difficulty, should you 
adopt that line of retirement. 

4 This letter remains absolutely secret. 

* I have, &c., * 1 / ■ •’* * 

* ELI.EttBO^^OtJ t GH; , * 

Major-General Nott to the Governor- General of Indict . 

1 Candahar, Juhj 2(5, 1K4 2. 

c My Loud, — Having well considered the subject of \our Lordship’s 
letter of the 4th instant; having looked at the difficulties in every point 
of view, and reflected on the advantages which would attend a successful 
accomplishment of such a move, and the moral influence it would havd 
throughout Asia ; I have come to a determination to retire a portion of 
the atniy under my command, via Ghuzncc and Cabool. I shall tyke 
vHth me not a large, but a compact and well-tried force, on which I can 
rely. Your Lordship may rest assured that all prudence and every 
military precaution shall be observed : there shall be no unnecessary 
risk ; and if expedient, I will mask Ghuznee, and even Cabool. But 
if ah' opportunity should offer, I will endeavour to strike a decisive blo\V 
for the honour of our arms. / 

i The greatest difficulty I am likely to experience will be thdWgnt of 
for Age in the neighbourhood of Cabool, and thence to Jell'alabad* iri con- 
sequence of the large bodies of horse which have so long consumed, . and 
still cohtinjie : to /consume, it. I therefore hope that measures wijtl be 
takyri to have supplies of forage and a few comforts for ,thb feifiopctih' 
troops stored at Jellalabad, which place I shall endeavour to* rrgiilafp; 
my nisift^ sdt to reach iri the first week of October. . L- . > 

t I" have' fcomfriericcd* arrangements for the rcnVairider of the ‘ forte, 
rctlrii/g : tipbh Sufckur, under tlie command of Major-Gencial England,' 
■ who 
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who will receive the necessary instructions for his guidance in with- 
drhwing the troops from Candahar and the different posts between this 
and Shiknrpore. 

4 I am most anxious, notwithstanding the conduct of the Affghan 
chiefs, that our army should leave a deep impression on the people of 
this country, of our character for forbearance and humanity. 

4 Ail our guns, .also six brass pieces belonging to the late Shah 
Soujah-ool-Molk, shall be taken to Sukkur. All unserviceable articles 
not worth the carnage will he destroyed. 

‘Having now acquainted your Lordship with mv determination, 1 shall 
not fail to keep your Lordship constantly informed of my proceedings! 

* I have, &c. 

4 W. Nott.* 

Mr. Thornton (vol. vi. p. rifiS), after quoting the most impor- 
tant passages of these two letters, proceeds thus : — 4 Lord Ellen- 
boroughj writing to General Pollock a few days afterwards, when, 
as his Lordship stated, he expected General Nott was in possession 
of his letter of the 4th, says, My expectation is that General Nott 
will feel himself sufficiently strong, and bn sufficiently provided with 
carriage , to march upon Ghuznee and Cabool. llelieving, therefore, 
that Nott was sufficiently strong to take this step, the Governor- 
General had notwithstanding used language calculated to make 
the commander doubt its success; and which, if addressed to many 
men, would certainly have led to its abandonment.* This is one 
of the few occasions on which we are forced to impute sophistry to 
Air. Thornton: he desires hereto impute to Lord Ellcnborough a 
hit of double-dealing : we see not the shadow of a reason for such 
an imputation. Lord Ellen borough knew well that during six 
months Nott had been constantly urging the march from Canda- 
har on Ghuznee and Cabool — that he had from December to June 
held precisely the same language — I have perfect confidence in mg 
army ; only help me to the necessary camels , and the moment the har~ 
vest is over I am ready and eager for the march . Lord EHen- 
borough had been, ever since lie reached’the Upper Provinces, ex- 
erting all bis powers to supply Nott with sufficient means of car- 
riage — he knew that Nott must now, by the first days of July, be in 
possession of those means — and he knew that the Candahar harvest 
would soon be over. He knew his man, too, by this time thoroughly. 
He no more doubted that now Nott’s conditions were fulfilled, 
Nott would Stick to and execute his purpose, than that Pollock 
would be delighted to co-operate with Nott. The Governor- 
General, in writing to N ott on the 9th, dwelt on the difficulties 
Nott would have to encounter in a march on Cabool* not 1 with 
the remotest idea of diverting N ott from that inarch, but sign ply 
because he thought it was much more likely that Nott should 
inarch in spite of some deficiencies in his equipment (such as 

might 
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might still after all exist) than that Nott should pause with 
tiie Governor- General’s permission, however cautiously worded* * 
once in his hands. Perhaps Lord Ellenborougli needed not to 
have harboured any doubt of Nott’s prudence any more than of his 
enterprise ; but assuredly he neither wrote that letter with any 
apprehension that Nott would avail himself of it to shelter re- 
tractation, nor with any shabby arricre penste that, in case Nott 
marched and failed, the letter of the 4tli of July would shelter the 
Governor -General from all blame in that failure. 

Though the force, at the head of which Nott wished to start, 
consisted of at most 6000 soldiers, such were the necessities of 
such an expedition in such a country, that he required to have a 
retinue of full 10,000 camels, besides other beasts of burthen. He 
now had the required supply. He answered, therefore, the per- 
missive despatch on the 26tli of July — the day tl&at it reached 
him— and on the 8th of August, while General England moved 
towards Qucttah with the troops that Nott did not consider it ne- 
cessary to take with himself, the latter finally broke up from his 
cantonments and began what Neill may well call c the illustrious 
march ! * 

The language of the Governor- General had not overstated its 
difficulties' or its dangers; and the skill and energy on which he 
at last was content to rely proved adequate for the trying occa- 
sion. We have said that we should leave the detail to the graphic 
pages of Neill and the General’s own despatches. Wore we am- 
bitious of attempting a summary, we might well bo checked by 
reperusing, as we have just done, the speeches of the Chairman 
and other leading men of the India Company, when the Court of 
Directors were moved and unanimously agreed to mark their 
sense of General Nott’s unsurpassed merits by the grant of a life 
pension of 1000/. per annum. On that day Mr. Shepherd, Sir 
Henry WillQck, and Mr. Weeding, reviewed and put together the 
whole scries of his military and civil services, with a fulness and 
an effect worthy of their animating subject. The march was an 
uninterrupted series of success ; but the success was achieved by 
as consummate management and, at many a step, as indomitable, 
gallantry as ever illustrated the page of our Indian history. 

, The grand reception at Ferozeporc and the subsequent fes- 
tivals of Agra, with all the honours showered on Nott and his 
companions, fill a lively page in the record of Captain Neill. We 
shall only quote a short note of the General to his children : — 

* Agra, March 17, 1843. 

*4fV nfcAit Children,*— I am Btill detained here. Pollock arrived* 
yesterday, but the grand preparations have not yet been completed. 

However, 
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llowcr fcr* ( thc ceremony ik to take place at sumibe on Monday in the 
palace of the fort of Agra. Then we arc to have a breakfast u , in the 
evening a dinner ; then a ball and supper ; and so this goigeous all air 
is to cud. (Aft very fine and delightful for the mere spectators,' biU not 
so very pleasant for the actors, especially for a modest fellow like inn. I 
have a, cold tlifc morntii^. 1 do not wonder ■ at it. I go four miles cvrty 
day* to dine with Lord Ellmdin rough, and have t6 return at night after 
sitting in a hot room. But what can I do ? He is so kind, and treats 
me with so much wgim friendship, that I cannot deny him any request 
be makes. I have much to tell you when we meet about this noble 
gentleman.’ < ' 

His Lordship concluded those rejoicings hy nominating General 
Nott to he Resident at the Court of Oude : and we must Copy his 
farew ell to his army : — v ' 

t 4 Major-General Nott cannot loa\Q the Candahar force without ic- 
turning his best thanks to the ofliceis and men composing it, foi the 
assistance he has constantly recened fiom them, which cuahlcd him 
upon all occasions to uphold the honour of our countiy ami the ro* 
putation of Biitish arms. 

4 It is with feelings of deep regret ami ad mil at ion that the Mfijoi- 
Gtpieral now bids farewell to his bra\ e and gallant comrades of the 
Candahar army. ’ 

With the announcement of these hard-won honours, some 
drops pf the bitter element were mingled. Ilaidly had the 
vindicators o£ 4be national fame, the saviours of the Indian 
empire, lecrosscd the Indus, before certain conductors of the 
press began once more to fill tlieir columns with malignant 
libels; under the impudent disguise of • Letters from Officers,’ 
hnd the like, which being 1 translated into the various native 
diajefts, and greedily circulated by all the internal enemies of our 
administration, seemed to he producing an effect so serious thaf 
Loyd Kllenbotough judged it right to counteract the poison by 
the dircctest antidote. By his Lordship’s command, therefore, 
the implied or insinuated charges were reduced to the shape of 
a seiies of questions, and the victorious leadeis were invited to 
answer these, each in his own manner. The indignation with 
which General Nott set about* such a task may be readily con- 
ceived; indeed it flashes out in every sentence of his reply 

4 Lucknow , April 4, 1843. 

' U4 Snt,-— T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
calling upon me, by directions of the Right lion, the Govtffttot-Gtnhral 
df Bum, to u port upon certain excesses said to have hedh ctmuhittcd 
by the Biitish troops in retiring from Afghanistan. I wiVTcdnfine mv 
retii&rttft to that veteran and highly-disciplined army Which I hjyd the 
w to? r command for eo long a period, And I will leave It rfr nly 
h affiant SiT Geoige J’olldck, G.C.B., tn'dcfhAd'Vhe'hdnhur Of 

ftfettoops he dbirttnamfcd. 


4 1. I am 
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« -f U L am called upon to state { ct 'ripen 'what private phJporlT, 'add 
upon what private buildings; injury wa* inflicted by myohiei%,*or uvrifof 
tuy 'toleration, at Ghuzriee/’ »I answer, upoh none: ; . . v i,r, *'-''' F 

* 2. rl amdesiredtostate whether unresisting individuals -twere* de-* 
Stroyed in: cold blood, for mere vengeance, or whether womqn < were 
either violated or murdered for their ornaments ?” "I will endeavour to 
suppreiamy scorn and indignation While Fshortly reply to tlm charge, 1 
or suspicion,* or whatever it may be called by the persons from whom ut 
emulated. And this is the ieturfi made by the people of England,: or 
rather I would believe by a few individuals, to the gallant GafidaW 
army — that army which was for so long a time neglected^ but* which 
nevertheless nobly -upheld- our. national hdnour, and during ra period of 
four years acted,. with th^, greatest forbearance soul humanity jtoj.tbc 
people of Afghanistan ! . , . ■ lt 

‘ Ghuznec * — Colonel Palmer^ at the head of a brave gaprisoi^,, sur- 
rendered Ghuznee to various tribes of AiTghans. The cjly was occu- 
pied by these people for months ; it was evacuated by the enemy on tW 
arrival of the army under my command. Oh its being entered by flic 
British troops^ it was found that not a single person was Lu the citv-^ 
neither man, nor woman, nor child. There was no property, and I d<i 
not believe there was a house left completely standing in the town ; the 
whole had been untoofed and destroyed by the contending AfFglmpa, 
the sake of the timber, &c. I have said there were no inhabiiahts,' m 
Ghuznec, and therefore 1C unresisting itidJvidiials ** could nb^lutW wen 
destroyed in cold blood; women could not have be6n ! “ miirdfered unift 
violated for their ornament s.*’ Thead, I boldlysay,ar£-gross*and'Vil*- 
lainous falsehoods, whomsoever they emanate from. •!»*.* 

. C .I ordered the fortifications; and citadel of Ghuznee to be destroyed*! 
it bad been the scene of treachery, mutilation, torture, starHa^op,; atuj 
cruel murder to our unresisting and, ini prisoned countrymen. , 1 ^) 0 ^. at 
the qontrast;?ce the conduct of the noble British .soldier,; apjl-ure 
calumny and gross falsehood to rob hiiu of the honour? , They, snail 
riqt^ while I have life to defend his fame. ' . / ^ 

' ‘ Jiosa.^-The extensive village or town of Rosa is situate 'abhut* two 
mil6s from Ghuznee, and is lovely to behold. When this citV WAs’ talctyi 
by the force under my command, Rosa was full of inhabitants; men*, 
Women*' and children: my troops were encamped close to its walk 
gardens and its houses were full of property, its barns and hirm-iytmdfe 
wero wall stored, its orchards were loaded with fruit< its vineyaVdA taditf 
beneath ,n rich and ripe vintage ; the property taken from our nvutaleied 
soldiers of the Ghuznee garrison was seen piled in its dwellings. Were 
no); these tempting objects to the soldier who had; undergone fou^ years 
o£ f^rigue P^Vjation,? » Some of these soldiers had seeiyund al^ Jiad 
hcar^ p/j tllQ , ireapherous murder of their relations and , comp4e»i by 
these ( very people ; hijt why should !, enlarge? , Four days the, yictuijoua 
Cantjajbiar i^niY ^eupunedeimamped close to this village,. Wfith all JhW 
tempratiops bcior.e^ik apd ut itsmqrcy ; but not .a particle of anything 
was, taken frphr ^e At%han : the fruit brpught for fiiile was, paid (ofufa 
Vate fur above its value ; ho man, ho living thipg, injmsed,. MuqU 
T r . ' more 
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more T could say ; but so much for the noble British soldier, fot Ghuznec, 
and for the beautiful, rich, and tempting town of Rosa. 

‘I did hot command at Cabool. I did not interfere in its concerns. 
I never was in its bazars. My division was encamped at a distance, 
with the exception of one regiment, against which corps I never received 
a complaint. My division was not in Cabool after Sir George Pollock’s 
troops left ; General Pollock’s army and my troops marched the same 
day. No man under my command was ever detected in plundering 
without being immediately punished. How am I to have patience to 
reply to 44 Whether A Afghans were permitted to be wantonly treated or 
murdered?” Is this a proper question to put to a British general 
officer, who has ever had the honour of his country uppermost in his 
mind, and deeply impressed upon his heart? u Permitted!” indeed. 
Is it supposed that I am void of religion — that I am ignorant of what is 
due to that God whom I have worshipped from my childhood? Am l 
thus to have my feelings outraged because a few people in India and in 
England have sent forth villainous falsehoods to the world ? 1 have 

confined my reply for the present as much as possible to the questions in 
your letter. I will only further say that never did an army march 
through a country with less marauding and less violence than that which 
I commanded. 

c In Lower Afghanistan I put down rebellion, and quelled all resistance 
to the British power — in spite of the fears and weaknesses of my 
superiors. By mild persuasive measures I induced the whole population 
to return to the cultivation of their lands, and to live in peace. 1 left 
them as friends, and on friendly terms. On my leaving Candaliar no 
man was injured or molested ; no man was deprived of his property ; 
and my soldiers and the citizens were seen embracing. It is on record 
that I infoi med the Indian government that T could hold the country 
for any time; it is on record that I informed Lord Auckland, as far 
back as December, 1841, that J would with permission re-occupy Cabool 
with the force under my command : there was nothing to prevent it hut 
that unaccountable panic which prevailed at the seat of government. 
Jf And now 1 am rewarded by a certain set of people in England taxing 
me with that which would be disgraceful to me as a religious man, as 
an honourable gentleman, and as a British officer. 

‘ I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘ W. Nott, Major-General. 

c To Major-' General J. JR. Lumley , 
i Adjutant- General of the Army.' 

He says on the same subject in a letter to his brother of 
May 8th: — 

t f A dreadful panic hml seized every man, and for six long months all 
I could do failed to make them act as Englishmen ought to dp. I was 
sometimes obliged to be severe and harsh, and there are men v$fb will 
not forget or fotgivc, and I have, therefore, been misrepresented and 
abused in tfee public press. If there is anything praiseworthy in having 
asserted the honour of dear old England in Afghanistan,' and "in 

making 
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making tlic British arms and character feared and respected throughout 
central Asia, the credit is mine, and mine alone : and history wul do 
me justice. Had I not remained sternly determined, there would have 
been no advance on Ghuznee and Cabool, and we should have left 
Afghanistan in disgrace, laughed at by the whole world, and all India 
would have been up in arms. I was obliged more than once to tell 
eyeu my own officers that I would save their honour and their lives in 
spite of themselves. Our sepoys always acted nobly, and I could have 
done anything with them ; and at the very time that the press abused 
and calumniated these brave men, 1 would iu perfect confidence have lpd 
5000 sepoys against 20,000 Afghans. But when among our own coun- 
trymen all was panic and infatuation, from Ixu'd Auckland down to the 
drum-boy, what could have been expected but disaster and disgrace ? 
When I endeavoured to uphold the honour of my country and to save 
it from disgrace, I was told — mark this — it is on official record — I was 
told, “ Your conduct has been injudicious, and shows that you are unlit 
for any command.” * 

It is proper to extract in this place the concluding sentences 
of Captain Neill’s Narrative : — 

* A writer in a Review sums up an article on Lord EllenborougVs 
administration in these words: — “ To leave behind him no mouumeut 
of his greatness but a few captured cannon , a volume of proclamations, 
and un infinite quantity of parti- coloured ribbon , is but a poor achieve- 
ment after all ; and, when years hence we inquire what great works 
are associated with the name of Ellenborough, we may point to a fan- 
tastical gun-carriage, a new road to Government House, and an im- 
mense number of half-crown pieces pendent from manly breasts in every 
ball-room in the country ! ” 

* Wc live in an age of faction ; the time has not yet arrived when the 
acts of Lord EllenborougVs administration can be viewed calmly and 
dispassionately : but when the veil is withdrawn, which is now thrown 
over them by the prejudice or bitter acrimony of party, they will elicit 
that universal admiration which their wisdom and beneficial results so 
justly merit; and Lord Ellenborough, the regenerator of India, will 
he classed among those distinguished men whose names arc inseparably 
associated with the glory of our Eastern Empire/ — p. 317. 

A few words must suffice for the sequel of General Nott’s 
personal history. The sudden release of a man of the energetic 
temperament from a situation involving the continual excitement 
1f)f urgent duties and high responsibilities, is always a hazardous 
experiment. The General had compressed into four years the 
toils and the anxieties that would have been more than suffi- 
cient for at longer space in the life of a younger man. In the first 
budyaitcy of his gratified feelings he fancied himself young again, 
atid lie rfef-married : a step which may perhaps startle the younger 
readers of &>me of the preceding letters, bul did not surprise those 
wild, in daily intercourse, had measured the nature of the man, tfie 

ready 
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ready* warmth of his affections, and - t that vivid i magi nation* which, 
na our readers have seen, animates big Unlaboured style. With 
flew dreams of hapten 1 css he sat down at Lucknow;; but the 
illusions soon began to lade, and the bodily, fabric gave way as 
rapidly. He found it necessary to leave Oude in December, 
and India soon after. 

/ On returning to this country,; lie sought shelter in liis native 
district, and was received at Carmarthen with raptures that 
kindled his cheek, though tears ran from his eyes as the people 
dragged his carriage by the churchyard, at the thought that 
his father could not witness such an hour — but the excitement 
of the whole scene is supposed to have had a great iniluence 
in hastening on his malady. The heart had been enlarged — 
this trial was too much for it. He lived to repurchase Job's 
.Well, and to see the foundations laid for a new and better 
house; but the house appointed for him was that in which his 
worthy father had found rest many years sooner ; and by his 
side he was interred in January, 1845. We have already al- 
luded to the pension which he received in 1844 at the hands 
of the East India Company, VVe also, by the way, extracted 
various letters in which lie expressed his anxiety about a cadet- 
ship for one of liis sons, and his fear that, according to the 
usual bestowal of the Directors' patronage, he had little chance 
of obtaining a nomination, if it ever has been a difficult thing 
to procure a cadetship for the son, in himself unobjectionable, 
of such a Company’s officer as Colonel Nott qf the 'Mth — 
so much the worse for British India. We very much doubt 
its ever having been so — that is to say, provided the case 
were properly stated in Leadenhall-street — which the cases 
of proud or shy veterans are very apt not to be. But, at all 
events, there was uo difficulty as to the son of the Nott of Ganda* 
liar. Before his march on Cabool began, he hod had’ not 
only one cadetship, but two at once, placed at his disposal by 
members of the Direction, who knew nothing* of him but the worth 
of his services. To conclude. Her Majesty had given him the 
highest military distinction in her power — the Grand Cross of the 
B$Uh; and since his death both Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
: Russell have gratified alike, we are sure, their own feelings and 
those of the nation by ministering in different ways to the comfort 
*nmbadvinicement of the children of a great man who. died poor, 
ibecagse his life had been upright and merciful. ■* y> i»v- 

y s We hope, as we said at -the ou tset, that the public maybomb 
fitted to see the greater part of Sir William Nolt’s Letters during 
the Afghan campaigns* which might be advantageously*, in- 
terwoven with liis military despatches and political documents ; 

but 
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but? such awprk would require a careful ed i tic- 
q u din ted with I ndia, and fi tly impressed with the condilirms^mtor 
which alonea man like Nott would hare countenanced the pub- 
lication, either, of a private correspondence or of officf&iettitty 
mumeationsof a confidential nature. Such caution will be 
especially needful in this case, for the General thought strongly 
and. felt keenly, and there is a scorching vehemence in his 
language whenever his bile had been stirred. But* under pro- 
per revision, the materials arc here for a book of most lively 
interest, and of no transitory value ; for here are the details of 1 a 
great national lesson. His history is one that may well rouse 
deep reflection— almost as deep as had been roused in Prussia 
before site could look back from the heights of Montmartre to the 
defiles of Jena. It carries the same lesson that we ourselves were 
taught at Waichercn in 1809$ and which we ought to have been 
taught by the Burrard monitorship of 1808 ; — the lesson that no 
state can afford to entrust her armies to incompetent men merely 
because they arc men of rank and influence, but, least of alt, 
when she lias a competent man on the spot, to permit his being 
thwarted, trammelled, and superseded by imbeciles, however 
splendidly his superiors in everything save the knowledge of 
their calling and the sense of their duty. British India needed 
that lesson, and she has largely profited by it already. She 
needed also a lesson which is< enforced by every line of Nott's 
history— the folly of undervaluing * any rank or class of the 
Company’s armed force, the -upper officers of which are proved 
and examined before they are trusted with any work of import- 
arace— *and are compelled, if they have either brains or hearts, 
he well, acquainted with the feelings of the men whom they 
command, and to treat them with the courtesy to which* they 
om in every way entitled ; for the brave Sepoy is the- son, 
gen orally speaking, of the respectable landholder and cultivator, 
holding a station quite on a par with our own excellent yeomanry, 
and he will endure as well as dare everything when he is treated 
and led as he deserves to be; he will shrink neither from the 
Alpine winter nor from the desert inarch — he will brave thirst, 
hunger, watchings and die Where he stands with an English hur&a 
4m his lips, whenever he knows that he is under the guidance &f 
a < Nott or a Pollock, a Smith or a Hardinge. 

jpbevfe is another great lesson still, which the whole history of 
our Affghanistan interference might at least have been expected 
to*stamp«n ineffaceable characters. We are, nevertheless, afraid 
it< will be^ very difficult to satisfy the world that we have come 
oleau^bandedsotrt of the subsequent transactions with the P rinces 
. 'W&wbxxvn** no, biivi* ‘ "i 2 & ■ -• ‘ of 
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; There, is no question of Sir Charlpp.^apifr’s high 
military qualities; but his own letters and despatches laaye the 
political and diplomatic preliminaries under a dense, cloud pf 
suspicion. We expect with anxiety his answer to the work of 
Qolouel Outram ; but neither will the tortuous njanceuvres by 
which ha at least profited, nor the flimsy evidence on which he 
States, himself to have finally proceeded, be approved of in th 9 
High Court of British Justice, unless he can bring with him to 
the Bar, at which he stands arraigned, facts very different from 
what our Blue Books as yet furnish, and logic somewhat more 
athletic than that of 'his vociferous advocate in the ( Conquest of 
Scinde — a History.’ 


Art. VIII. — I. Ilof'hrlarja ; or, England in ihe New World . 
Edited bv Eliot Warbnrton, Esq.. Author of ‘The Crescent 
and the Cross.* 2 vols. London. 18*16. 

2. The Emigrant . By Sir F. B. Head, Bart. London. 1846, 

‘."LTpCHELAGA ’ puzzled us as much as 4 Eothcn’ did 
r--V many fair readers of book-advertisements. We guessed ft 
was a name affixed by the Scandinavian forerunners of Columbia 
to the coast of North America, or the part of it where they dis- 
embarked — and as all yopng ladies are now German scholars, 
they wilj understand our interpretation of its meaning: but jt 
turns out that Hochclqga is an aboriginal Indian name for Canada. 
The mame, however, is sonorous, and looks grand on the ti^le- 
page of a book which might have dispensed with anything liabjfp 
ftp bo classed in the category of claptrap. The editor in a very 
modest preface intimates that the author is a friend of * his, ,wlio 
could not personally superintend the printing, and who, though 
unwilling to blazon his own name, felt that the public were enti- 
tled «to some guarantee for the character of one whose woj;k 
included many statements of a somewhat startling description. 
We see no reason to doubt that the nameless writer is worthy of 
JVIr. Warburton’s friendship, and therefore of our, full , confi- 
dence. We infer that he is a regimental officer, , employed 
during several years past in Canada. His composition is no$ to 
be ranked with that of * The Crescent and the Cross,* but . it js 
$|ill very meritorious ; and his principles and feelings, appear }p 
be ift every respect those of an enlightened English gentlm$ap. 
Without any regular arrangement of his materials,, fie h&s con- 
trived t tp. include in these tvyo little volumes a very enterthi^qg 

view 
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vieW of the scenery and tlie manners of our Canadian provinces, 
not a 'few striking sketches of their past history, and It 'sober 
estimate of the results of recent legislation— dowh to the period 
at which he wrote. We are sorry that he dismissed his MS. 
before the great measures of last session had reached our fellow- 
subjerts in Hochelaga ; but, from Ins bright picture of their anti- 
cipations as to the working of some not old arrangements then 
abruptly overturned, we can hardly doubt that lie has entered 
warmly into their present feelings of alarm and despondency. 

Mr. Warbur ton’s friend, though a hearty Conservative and 
Churchman, and of course anything but an admirer of the poli- 
tical institutions of the United States, or approver of the motives, 
any more than of the proceedings, of the late Canadian rebels, 
writes on the transactions of the insurgent period and of their 
consequences, as far as developed under his observation, with the 
calmness of a bystander — with pei feet temper — Sony evidently for 
much that had been done under lb it ish authority, but modestly 
willing to hope that what vexed him might Iitvc really been con- 
sidered matter of unavoidable necessity b> the responsiblo ad- 
visers of the Crown. Far different, it will readily be supposed, 
is the tone in which Sir Francis Head once more recurs to t}ie 
incidents of that short period to which he looks back as the 
marking epoch of his own life — the two years during which he 
represented his Sovereign in one of onr noblest dependencies — 
witnessed an unprovoked invasiou of Her Majesty’s territory by 
Republican Sympathisers, acting in combination with her rebellious 
subjects — appealed to the loyalty of the people of Upper Canada — 
saw his appeal enthusiastically received and seconded by them — - 
suppressed insurrection — repelled invasion, and vindicated and 
maintained the rights and the honour of the flag committed to 
his trusty returning, with imminent hazard of Ins life, through 
the native State of the * Sympathisers,’ and greeted on his ai rival 
in Ku gland by the astounding intelligence of the beginning of a 
series of measuies on thepait of the British Government, the 
obvious intention of which was, as their effect has been, to rebuke 
and sadden the loyal spirit of Canada, and to instal not only 
the tranquillity of amnesty, but in the triumph of legalized pre- 
dominance, the^provinoial faction by whom the Queen’s authority 
had been insulted, her faithful servants massacred, every effort 
made to dissever from her Crown the magnificent possessions so 
tfrdl entitled to t*ke name of * England in the New World/ He 
assuredly, if he should live for thirty years to come, Would be Vijs 
iticapable then as he is now of writing coolly on these subjects; 
arid far, very far, be it from os to quarrel with his warmth. In 

2 l 2 that 
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th^ |ljpi t^ pej’iotj. was condensed for lurif the pcielfy ot a lifetime 
T"?^ e ^y ^ftelingjand every eneigy strained 'to the to jp ril'd st ptrcii — 
llope^ zqal, a an ant devotion, gcneiou,s confidence, J thO 
of lo^al bjoihci hood, the exultation ot cpuscipus Imroiifii .and 
ot, comple^p success — to be followed And darkly relieved* by a 
most f (tish^ai toning seiies of reversals Suddenly, Without stiff- 
citation or expectation — without ever having dreamt of 'ft 
tiling any mote than of the Mitie ot Canteiburv — be had r Wrtn 
appointed to a Viccioy alty ity British Amei ica/ Repairing thiftyei, 
Lb li id been called on to encountei diflic uUies as unforeseen asms 
own elevation, X>v>t as he had fortunately been in hi* earlier life 
ti’aifi&l and exercised in aims under flic giOat Oaptahi, tiicie 
difficulties were not found too sevoiO fot his icsouice&. Aji flirt 
impartial author ol c llochol'igv * savs, 'the daiing pr>lity rtf 
Sli Fiancis Head was oiriinently successful/ As suddenly, His 
woik done, he w&s dismissed fiom his lush position A titlP pF 
liorediiai) honoui h«id been given to linn to withhold that 
would have outlawed the umvcis'il sentiment of the CtfuntfV, 
as well as the giateful lieait of the Sovereign he had so wbH 
served Out lioin that moment the chill of ofTh ial discountenance 
enveloped hhn * and how could it be otherwise, since lie had made 
hunscll the vpiv tv pc and s> mbol to all the Butish colony Of 
$lie principles Which vveic now to be put undci bah? Since then 
Six jea is f have passed over Ins head in puvate obsetuit) ; but lie* 
is still looked to with unchmim&hcd regret and respect by the 
old fudnds of England m the 4 Ertglmd ot the New World/ 
6jld his lieait beats m unison with theirs, while the featuics of 
His pei sorial intercom** with them, and of their adopted eotrritry. 
Remain* stamped in mcflfacdable vividness on tlic* memory and 
Imagination (’usual lv commensurate) of a man of genius — a maft 
whose powers ot dcscuphon and declamation are answ^frafole to 
the keenness ot hi&> eye and tile glow of his sentiments, and winch, 
we must at once s-jlv, have neVei been displayed more brilliantly 
than m 4 The Emigrant/ 

We read vvnh gratification and benefit every year many ttew 
books, tvell wmthy of all that their authms aspire to — the popu- 
larity rtf a Reason or two. We .ire pleased and thankful : We^iibbn 
read, mfl w c perhaps too soon foi get them , but with what difftrem 
^clings do wo turn the leaves} ol a new book when, afi^er 
^ijevv pages oi chapters. It js, as the Met^odi^ 
npjpfn W*’ that we in our hands a docipncnpi whmfr ifbc^rtaip 
fcptb# opened with unfadqd ruteiest long aftei we r af vyell 
fuithftr) sb'dl have ‘joined the majority 9 — a record >vh«?h wusk-fis 
itsfif into the abiding literature of out laugurtge, and» her s tucked 

by 
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the fonqy 1/ work most' heart! fy m case, any of our readers may as 
ye^ l^e ppacquai^ted with. it* and to avail ourselves oftlie p^>por- 
ttmityy to enrich, ouj* b x\ y age swi tli somes pc gi in ens of the ] otl$fij, 
whig})*, jfroiji accidental circumstances* as jive are told, cannot ] bo 
p^bli^hcd joy some weqksto come. And/ in seleetijng these spew- 
nicnf; f we shall adligrplbj* the most par i to the purely "descriptive 
chapters of the book- — leading the properly political ones to pro^ 
queq their 9>vn just impression upon those yi r ho peruse them bye^ 
apd-bye in the author’s own arrangement,, as constituting in them- 
^elyes. a, complete portraiture of a most, remark abl a episode in 
British history — one to be linked on, ho question, to great coming 
oyents. ^ 

. ,, \Ve bj?gin with.tbp beginning-- Sir Pr?jil ( gis IJ earns chaptqr 
pptitlpcl ‘ A ]N[ew Sky bgiug his bold aijd rapid su,minary ot 
the to him Upyel aspects of nature under the .climate. of ttip 
Canada^. f . This chapter is an excellent specimen^ not only of Ins 
y t pry peculiar talent for painting with the pen, Iput . of his skil^m 
Vingjwg sqjfmsg doiy.n to \\^ } iipmbJest ppaqjty— ski If, lhwh^p 
bj5,ha^ r< 09t been surpassed bv even the> yeyyreycrend |^pcrp]bgis| 
of. , \VJes tm in ptcr . What a lecturer lie would have made for a 
jper^.tifiining of the British Association ! 

''^However deeply prejudiced an Englishman may toe in favour of toli 
Gtoindoirntry, yea I think it is impossible 1 dor 5 him to cross the Atlantic 
without admitting that in both the northern and southern hemisphere 
of sthei v&& world, Nature lias not; . only- outlined . her works ; .Qn a^bt/ger 
.tout; has v Pouted , the .whole .picture wilt) bijgh t ej ,a»d • more r cpstlT 
used ,,in d^in^ing' in beautifying t thp mW WW? 


K ffi fifg is' Vl'vid'^r—fhe 'ivind is^stroh^h’— tlie'rain is BeAvier 1 — thfe 
Kttinfe m^hi'gfiter— Hid rivers 1 larger— the forests toiggeib — the plaidk 
bttt*d£r ; ^frt^tofertj 'thfe 'gigatftit ' and 1 btaiutf flit feaVurfe^ tot ‘the nfcw wirfd 
ctoh*isp<ind >vdry wondwAilly With thebnoraiSed' locomotive 
boWevaiattdi other brilliant dtaoaverles wbiehhrivedtttdy been developed 
toJ Ql&tlk)Ddi 
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VT^^djffetence^ ^liq^ate in winter between the old and ne\y wQrkl 
aiftpunts, it Has been., estimated* to about thirteen degrees of latitude. 
Accordingly, the, region of North America which basks under the. same 
sun oy latitude asTlorence, is visited in winter with a cold, equal to those 
of St. Petersburg or of Moscow ; and thus, while the inhabitant of the 
Mediterranean is wearing cotton or other light clothing, ,the inhabitant 
of the very same latitude in the new world is to be found either huddled 
close to a stove hot enough to burn his eyes out, or muffled up in furs, 
with all sorts of contrivances to preserve the very nose on his face, . and 
the ears on his head, from being frozen. 

This extra allowance of cold is the effect of various causes — ope of 
which I will endeavour shortly to describe. It is well known that so far 
as temperature is concerned, 300 feet of altitude are about equal to a 
degree of latitude ; accordingly, that by ascending a steep mountain — the 
Himalayas, for instance— one may obtain, with scarcely any alters 
tion of latitude, and in a few hours, the same change of temperature 
which would require a long jouiucy over the surface of the earth to 
reach; and thus it appears that in the hottest legions of the globe 
there exist impending stratifications of cold proportionate in intensity 
to their respective altitudes. Now, as soon as moisture or vapour 
enters these regions, in southern countries it is condensed into rain, 
and in the winter of northern ones it is frozen into snow, which, 
from its specific giavity, continues its feathery descent until it is de- 
posited upon the surface of the ground, an emblem of the cold region 
from which it has proceeded. J3ut from the mere showing of the case, 
it is evident that this snow is as much a stranger in the land on which 
it is reposing, as a JLaplander is who lands at JLisbon, or as in England 
a pauper is who enters a parish in which he is not entitled to settlement ; 
and, therefore, just as the parish officers, under the authority of the 
law, vigorously proceed to eject the pauper* so does Nature proceed to 
eject the cold that has taken temporary possession of land to which it 
does not owe its birth; and the process of ejectment is as follows; 
The superincumbent atmosphere, warmed by the sun, melts the surface 
of the snow; and as soon as the former has taken to itself a portion 
of the cold, the wind bringing with it a new atmosphere, repeats the 
operation ; and thus on, until the mass of snow is either effectually 
ejected, or materially diminished, 

‘ But while the combined action of suu and wind are producing this 
simple effect in the old world, there exists in the northern regions of the 
new world a physical obstruction to the operation. I allude to. the in- 
terminable forest, through the boughs and branches of which the de- 
scending snow falls, until reaching the ground it remains hidden frpih 
fcbq.sun and protected from the wind ; and thus every d&y*s snows adds 
to tfys accumulation, until the whole region is converted into ah almost 
bounces, ice-house, from which there slowly but continuously arises, 
like, a from the ground, a. stratum of cold air, which the north-west 

prevailing ifl'ind wafts over the south, and which freezes everything in 

WAYiu fthV; effect of air passing over ice is curiously exempfiftedoft 
the Atlantic, where, at certain periods of the year, all of a sudden^ and 

often* 
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often daring the night, there suddenly comes over every patfsenget a 1 cold 
mysterious chill, like the hand of death itself, caused by the vicinity 
of a floating iceberg. In South America I remember a trifling instance 
of the same effect. I wa3 walking in the main street of San Jago in 
the middle of the summer, and, like every human or living beitlg in 
the city, was exhausted by extreme heat, when I suddenly felt as if some 
one was breathing upon my lace with frozen lungs. I stopped, and 
turning round, perceived at a little distance a line of mules ladeli with 
snow, which they had just brought clown from the Andes. And if this 
insignificant caigo — if the presence of a solitary little iceberg in the 
ocean can produce the sensation I have described, it surely need hardly 
he observed how great must be the freezing effects on the continent of 
North America, of the north west wind blowing over an uncovered ice- 
house, composed of masses of accumulated snow several feet in thick* 
ness, and many hundreds* of miles both in length and breadth. 

‘ Now it is cuiious to reflect that — while every backwoodsman in Ame- 
rica is occupying himself, as he thinks, solely for his own inteiest, in 
dealing his location-— every tree which, falling under his axe, admits a 
patch of sunshine to the earth, in an infinitesimal degree softens and 
ameliorates the climate of the vast continent annual him; and yet, as 
the portion of cleat eri land in North America, computed with that which 
remains uncleared, has l>een said scarcely to exceed that which the 
scums of a coat bear to the whole garment, it is evident, that although 
the assiduity of the Anglo-Saxon race has no doubt affected the climate 
of NoTth America, the axe is too weak an instrument to produce any 
important change. 

k But one of the most wonderful characteristics of Nature is the 
maimer in which she often unobscrvcdly produces great effects from 
causes so minute as to be almost invisible; and aceoidmgly while the 
human race— so far as an nlteiatioti of climate is concerned —are labour- 
ing almost in vain in the regions in question, swarms of little flies, 
strange as it may sound, are, and for many years have been, most ma- 
terially altering the climate of the great continent of North America. 

* ■ Tile manner in which they unconsciously perform this important 
duty is as follows: — They sting, bite, and toiment the wild animals to 
such a degree, that, especially in summer, the poor creatures, like those in 
Abyssinia, desciibed by Biuce, become almost in a state of distraction, 
aiui to get rid of their assailants, wherever the forest happened to be on 
fire, they rushed to the smoke, instinctively knowing quite well that the 
flies would be unable to follow them there. The wily Indian observing 
these movements, shrewdly perceived that by setting fire to the forest the 
flies would drive to him his game, instead of his being obliged to trail in 
search of it; and the experiment having proved 'eminently successful, 
the Ihdi&ns for many years have been, and still are, in thfe habit of 
homing tracts of wood so immense, that from very high and scientific 
authority I hav^ been informed, that the amount of land thus burned 
under the influence of the flies has exceeded many millions of acres, arid 
that it ha® been, and' still is, materially changing the cliinafe of North 
America/ 1 f 

i' 1 But, 
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Jluti besides tlifc <sffect> that this small > mncftin<*ry‘ is J producing 
oa »the thovmoinM^r, it is simultaneously walking ont another 
gppat operation of Nature. 

* AlthpugH the game, to avoid the stings of thcii tiny assail ^uts^cnmc 
from distant regions to the amolfc, and thciein fall from the arrows and # 
rifles of tjipjr human foes, yet this binning of the inust destroys ,tlwv 
rabbits and small game, as well as the voung of the huger game; pud 
therefor^, just as brandy and win shy bn a short time ia^e ttyq bppits 
or \he drunkard, but eventually le.ive him pahy im^fpicholy, ^tuJ.uc-j 
jefctefd, so docs tins vie ous, improvident mode of poachimr game tor a 
Flhmtimefhthft, but eventually afflict with fatal in c till tho-e who h;!v<j en- 
gaged m it; ami thu*, for iriMUnce, the Beared Ihdians^vlio fbity'yrn/B 
ago were a ptawetfbl and numerous fiib£, Vue now reduced to le^fc 
than one hundred men, who can scarcely find wild arpmals enough to 
keep themselves alive. In short, the red population is dimmi'dnrrg m 
the same ratio as the destruction of the iuooh» oral \\iind buflalo on 
which their forefathers had subsisted : and as every traveller, as well as 
tiader, in those \ an o Us regions confirms these statements# how wnndcihtl 
is thfc dispensation of the Almighty, under ninth, hy tho simple atrenry 
of little flic*, not only is (he Amcucan Continent gruluallv undergoing 

a process which, with other tames, will assimilate its climate to that 
of Kttiope, but that the Indiana t him sell fs are clearing ami piepainig 
then own cmiatiy lor tho reception ot another mcc, who will hereafter 
ga*e At the remains of the til, the bear, ami the heaver, with the same 
feelings of astonishment with winch similar Ycstiges are discovered in 
Europe— the monuments of a state of existence that has passed away !* 

After some mote clisseitation on the climate e^enoially of Km tli 
Ameiica, as constituting the inosL cxtraordinaiy feafuj c in its 
physical character— and especially on the < ontiast between jtp VVesjL 
Indian smmueis and its Norwegian winters — ho comes to Hha 
Christmas scenery oi Canada m puiticulnr. 

* Even under bright sunshine, and m a mo^t exhilarating air, tljq 

biting effect of the cold upon the fhee resemble b the application of a 
strong acid; find the healthy grin which the countenance a^umet., ip- 
quires — as I often observed ua» those who fur mnu> minutes had been \ 
in A warm room waiting to sec me — a considerable tune to lclax, ^ t n a 
calm hltnast atjy degree of cold is bearable, but the application of succes- 
sive doses of it to the fice, by wind, hi comes occasionally almost qp- 
bearablc; indeed I remember seeing the left cheek of nearly twenty qI 
out* soldiers simultaneously frost-brtteti in marching ahi hit Vl/nttdrtsa 
yardb arrmh n ‘bleak open c<po«ed *to‘ V ttMng ‘tfnd 

bitterly cold north-west wind that was blowing upon ns tall.'* 1 "’ l * t} * 

‘ ^jhvte years, English fireplaces have been mtrodttcedr.iirtOlYnftity 
houses,; anil though mine at Toronto was warmed with hod adr \ frofcn an! 
laige o>qn, yviih hres m aiU our pUtiug-ionTms* nevertheless the wobdiibr * 
my, gr^je ifJ fwbiGb was .piled close to die fire, often Tehwitiaed’ tail! mgHt 
coy^c^ywth tjip supw thick-wa* on it Wien first deposited there to/tte 
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c And. ass- a /krtherlinEtonea,<*flth]is dimitc-IJuiayia^ tjttutifec- 
v^r^t ; U^es f ^lnle my .mint) wa* yffjr v<w»ly OQcm>iyad m*,writjf^ mjjdi&n 
patches, J found my pen full ofalumpof stufnbftt appeared l ty>’l}fti}<y?e& i 
but which proved to be frozen ink ; again, after washing in the inqrmng, 
whbn 1 took tip some money that had lain all night on *n y table, I at 
first* fbtteied it had become atibky, Until l 1 discovered that the tctisatlqn 
whs caused by its freezing to toy fingers, Which, in donacepunte of my 1 
ablution^, were not perfectly dry.’ * 

Ih spite of this intensity of cold, the powerful on culation > of 
the larger quadrupeds keep? tjie blood m then veins, as the 
movement of the wnteis c|oosj the ppit lakes, fiom freezing; hut 
the human frame mat bejng fitted with equal vigour, mapy cycry 
winter lose theti limbs* and some then lues, horn sheci cold. 

* I one daV inquired of a fine ruddy honest-looking min Who called 

upon me, and whose toes and insteps of each foot hod been trunca ett, 
how the accident happened ? lie told me that the tirst winter ho came 
iiom England he lost his way tu the ioresfr, and that alter walking for 
sdme houis, feeling pam in his feet he took off his boot*, ami from the 
fletdi immediately few filing, he was unable to pi t them on again. His 
stockings, whuh were very old ones, soon wore into holts, and rwmg 
on liib insteps he was hurmdl} proceeding he kntw not wheie, he saw 
with alaim, but without feelim* the slightest pain, first one toe ami thdu 
another break off as it they had been pieces ot brittle stick, and iti tbiif 
mutilated state he continued to adviuci till he j cached a path which 
led turn to au inhabited log house, wheie ho icnmned suffering great 
pain till his cure was dfccted. i 1 

‘ On another occasion, while in Fnglulimm was driving one Injigjht 
hcitntiftil day m a ^Ic’gh on the ice, lus lior«e suddenly ran away, and 
f incying hb could stop linn btttei witliont his rumhersoide fill glovek 
than with them, he unfortunately took Hum off. As the ittfuriatftl aiu- 
nm/I dt his utmost speed proceedtd, the lndn, who tni fitting a keeti 
north west wind, U It himself gradually as it ucie turning into marble, 
mil by the tunc he stopped, both his hand* wire so completely and so 
irrecoverably frozen that he was obliged to hive tjiem amputated* 

* Although the sun, fiom the latitude, has eon^idu ahk pow %x t itajH 

pcat9 pqly to illuminate the ^pvrkhng snow, which, like the sugar on a 
hnfiall cake, concc Os the whole surface. The mutant however the yhfej 
of heaven sinks below the honzon, the cold descends froip the ^ppftf, 
regions of the atmosphcie with a feeling as tf it were poured dov\n upon 
the head and shouldeis from a jug * , 

U 4py Canadian aitist aspires tp lival tire famous spgft-posta 
of Quatrc Saiaon* ’ at Wiesbaden* be will find bis inatei ml* 
icady to his lmnd in whftt follows « 

the Surname*, the excessive hbart-^the violent fmVost ferns of thlAi- 
dei— ♦the patching drought*-*~the otfcnMonaV deluges 1 or Vam-l-the sight 
of ita-fghtHred, bright blue, atid other gaudy -phirttuged * bir<N— of tire?- 
bulUant humnveng^binl, Wild of innumerable lir«-fhefe thnt at night ’up* 
pent like thd reflection updu earth of the stars shitting abotfte? thc?M‘m 

the 
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the: hen venn; would almost persuade - the emigrant that he was living 
with in; the tropics. ^ T 

, - ? iAs Autumn approaches, the various trees of the forest assume hues 
of every shade of red, yellow, and brown, of the most vivid description!. 
The air gradually becomes a healthy and delightful mixture of sunshine 
and frost, and the golden sunsets are so many glorious assemblages of 
clouds—^some like mountains of white wool* others of the darkest hues — 
and of broad rays of yellow, of crimson, and of golden light, which 
Without intermixing radiato upwards to a great height from the point of 
the horizon at which (he deep rod luminary in about to disappear. 

‘ As the Winter approaches the cold daily strengthens, and before the 
branches of the trees and the surface of the country become white, every 
living being seems to be sensible of the temperature that is about to 
arrive. The gaudy birds, humming-birds, and fire-flies, depart first ; 
then follow the pigeons; the wild-fowl take refuge in the lakes — until 
scarcely a bird remains to be seen in the forest. Several of the animals 
seek refuge in warmer regions ; and even the shaggy bear, whose coat 
seems warm enough to resist any degree of cold, instinctively looks out 
in time for a hollow tree into which lie may leisurely climb, to hang in it 
during the winter as inanimate as a flitch of bacon from the ceiling of 
an English farm-hqpsc ; and even many of the fishes make their deep- 
water arrangements for not coming to the surface of the rivers and 
harbours during the period they are covered with ice. 

‘ Notwithstanding the cheerful brightness of the winter’s sun, I 
always felt that there was something indescribably awful and appalling 
in all these bestial, birdal, and piscai precautions ; mid yet it is with 
pride that one observes that while the birds of the air and tire beasts of 
the field, one after another, are seen retreating before the approaching 
winter like women and children before an advancing army, the Anglo- 
Saxon race stand Arm and indeed they are quite right to do so, inas- 
much as the winter, when it does arrive, turns out to be a season of hi- 
larity and of healthy enjoyment. Not only is the whole surface of the 
ground, including roads and paths of every description, beautifully 
niacadnmised with a covering of snow, over which every man’s horse, 
with tinkling bells, can draw him and his family in a sleigh; but every 
harbour becomes a national playground to ride on, and every rfrer an 
arterial road to travel on. 

4 In all directions running water gradually congeals. The mill-wbeel 
becomes covered with a frozen torrent, in which it remains os in a glass 
case; and I have even seen, small waterfalls begin to freeze pu both 
sides, until the cataract, arrested in its fall by the power of heaven, is 
converted for the season Into a solid mirror. Although t lib temperature 
of the water in the great lakes is infinitely below freezing, yet the«resfcless 
rise^ and fall of the waves prevent their congelation. Aw a' trifling 
instance, however, of their disposition to do so, l may- mention that 
durihg' the two winters 1 1 was at Toronto, I made a rale from which I 
never* departed, to walk every morning to the end of a long wooden pier 
tlm-t ran out into the unfrozen waters of the lake. In Wihdy weather 
and during extreme cold the water, in dashing against this -work,/ rosbdii 

the 
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the air ; but before it could reach me it often froze* and thus* without 
wetting my cloak, the drops of ice used to fall harmless at; my feet. 1 
But- although the great lake, for want of a moment’s tranquillity, 
cannot congeal, yet tor hjpidreds of miles along its shores the waves, as 
they, break on the ground, instantly freeze — and this operation continu- 
ing by night as well as by day, the quiet shingled beach is converted 
throughout its whole length into high, sharp, jagged rocks of ice, over 
which it is occasionally difficult to climb. I was one day riding with a 
snafile-bridle on the glare ice of the great bay of Toronto, on a horse I 
had just purchased, without having been made awure of his vice, which 
I afterwards learned h'ad been the cause of a serious accident to his late 
master, when he suddenly, unaaked, explained it to me by running 
away. On one side of me was the open water of the lake, into which 
if I had ridden, I should almost instautly have been covered with a 
coaling of ice as white as that on a candle that has just received its 
first dip; while on every other side I was surrounded by these jagged 
rocks of ice, the narrow passes through which I was going much loo fast 
to be able to investigate. My only course, therefore, was to force my 
horse round and round within the circumference of the little troubles 
that environed me, and this 1 managed to do, every time diminishing the 
circle, until, before I was what Sydney Smith termed ‘‘ squirrel-minded,'* 
the animal became sufficiently tired to stop. 

c The scene on these frozen harbours and bays in winter is very inte- 
resting. Sleighs, in which at least one young representative of the softer 
sex is generally seated, are to be seen and heard driving and tinkling 
across in various directions, or occasionally standing still to witness a 
trottiug-match or some other amusement on the ice. In tlie midsi of 
this scene here and there are a few dark spots on the surface which it 
is difficult to analyze even when approached, until from beneath the 
confused mass there gradually arises, with a mild u Why-disturb-me?’* 
expression of countenance, the Ted face and shaggy head of an Indian, 
who for hours has been lying on his stomach to spear fish through a 
squall hole which, for that purpose, he has cut through the ico. In 
other parts are to be seen groups of men occupied in sawing out for sale 
large cubical blocks of ice of a beautiful bluish appearance, piled upon 
each, other like dressed Bath-stones for building. The water of which 
this ice is composed is as clear as crystal, resembling that which ha* 
lately been imported to England as well as to Indin, and which has 
become a new luxury of general use.* 

‘Wo have now a charming bit of lecture on the most delightful 
novelty of our own London summer — the Wenham ice;— 

*1 have often been amused at observing how imperfectly the theory 
of dceiis* practically speaking, understood in England. People talk of 
it&jbemg “a* hot as fire,*’ and “as cold as ice,’’ just as if the tempera- 
ture of each wfere a fixed quantity, whereas there are as many tem- 
peffqtuares of fire, and as many temperatures of ice, as there are climaies 
on the faceof the jglobe* ' The heat of boiling water is a fixed quantity, 
any ^attempt to make water hotter, than boiling'* only create* 

steam, 
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flw of fr 09 > the top exactly W fort; as, and exactly jgft, the 
pwpwtiw ta< tbe.qiqpunt, of heat* he jt great ov smajd, that is appHed^t 
itobuttoip, i- ! >1 

) ,* JNqvjr, fw : wapt of half a moment’s reflection. people ii> England urc 
v&iy prone tfl beljeve that water canjpot he nmU colder than jcq; and 
(locordtngly ifja good-humoured man succeed* in filing his icehouse, he’ 
(help satisfied that Ins ice is ne good as any other man’s ice ; in short) 
that we is ice, and that theie 1 $ no me in any body attempting X* deny 
ijllyt, the truth i?, that the temperature ot thirty-two degrees of 
Fahrenheit, that at which water liee/es, is only the Commencement of 
aft opemtion that is almost infinite ; for After its congestion vywUi is ns 
competent to continue to iecei\e cold as it win* when H was fluid* The 
apphcitiou of cold to a bjock of ice docs not thcretoie, as m the case of 
heat applied beneath boiling wafer* cause what is added at one end to 
fly out at the other; but on the contrary, the eMm cold is added to and 
retained, by the mass mid thus the temperature of the ice falls with tj>e 
temperature of the air, until in Lowti Canada it oi qa&ionaUy sinks to 
forty degrees below zero, or to seventy-two devices below the tempt na- 
ture of ice just congealed. It is evident, then fore, that if two ice- 
houses were to be tilled, the one with the framer, s«> Canada ice, and 
the other with the bitter, say English no, the diflerence between the 
quantity of cold btored up m each would be as nppieOiablc as the dif- 
ference between a cellar full of gold and u cellar full of copper ; m short, 
tjhe intrinsic value of ice, like that of metalt, depend** on the investi*- 
gation of an assajer — that j* to say, a cubic foot of Low ei Canada ice 
iB infinitely more valuable, or mother word*-, it contains infinitely more 
GQldrthana, cubic foot of Uppu Canada ice, which again contains more 
cold than a cubic loot of Won ham ice, wlur U contains in finitely more 
cold than a culuc foot of English ice ; and thus, although each of these 
four cwbjc feet of ice has prei isdy the same shape, they each* as summer 
approach 9 * ditnim&h in value, that la to sa\, they each gradually las© 
g portion of thtjtr cold— until long before the Lower Canada ice has? 
foeltcd, the English ice has been converted into Juki w aim water. Tltof 
above theory is so clearly mideutood in Noitli America, that the inhabit 
tants of Boston, who annually stoic foi exportation immense quantifies 
of Wenhum iee* and who know quite well that cold ire will 'lAflefc the 
wtuket* nl India, while thp warmer article units on the passage, tolk ©f 
their 4 < crops of ico'^ust as an English farnu r talks of his crop oi wheat,* 
< Oft seeing for the hettihiuj ©f a chapter ‘ The Emigrant's Ltfrfr,* 
iMe coftfesS vW- arttir ipaletl the details of some spirited ejdsAdcr in 
tlld prftfynfit hisfrtfy of Lieutcnnht Governor Sir F. 'B, Head*; 
bfiV ho — It is a simple hhitfble storey about a poor 1 ertiigianf coJliMiV 
Sir Fiancjs’s quamlness of humour, and ^ 
the rase vyi^h him* dchghtfpUy, mellowed Wfth fx 
pathos 

* Henry Paitcn-on and his wife Elizabeth sailed flora ihe/Fawerdn 
ti«e 4 yeaj\.U>34^ as emigrants, om board a vessel -heavily laden Tlifth 
patspnfpcr fylaad bound to Quebec, , 


* Patterson 
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PAt^f?OA ’wttS r a.rf«riti«iate frl&MTpf ti H«ke«^rl4:Sti4ftetf^'L®Wtefti 
ctflfed ; Parley Kasfcp "NoW N&sli h v ad- de^rmhjed* l to >ftiafe$ 
a present of a good sky-lark to take to Canada with him f bfotUiOt? 
fra vibg 'what he called* ‘ a real' good lift *’ Ahiohg hifr cblleettoAy he ^ent 
i¥>f© the*' country oh purpose to 'trap OnCi ’ ■ 'In tliisr effort he succeeded; 
btft when ho returned tb Eondon * he found that Ms fricnd^Puttetsoin-had 
efftbdrked, and that the* vessel fradshilcd ix feW’houfd before he f eaoived 
thc -fowor Stairs.* He therfefore jumped on bbafda steaitier that Wd 
Starting,' knd overtook the 'ship ju&t'aa She j Cached’ Gfra vesendy ^hefe 
he *hirCd a small btfafcy : ftnd dheiV achlling idOng-iklej* he * f waa >eh6 h 
fCcogihsod by Patterson and ’life Wife, who, with a crowrb bf ‘Other !mate 
arid feihaU' emigrant^,- » of all age^Wre 1 taking it las? ‘farewell of* <th'e 
tariotts objects; -which 5 the vessel was slowly* phasing/ i f* If ere bfird 

for l you, -Harry ^'bitid Nash 1 to Patterson; ns, standing itp in the skiff, he 
took the frightened captive out of bis hat;* * and if itsirtgs ate WelliiVd 
cage* its* it did just- now in the air, it 5 will bb the best ydu have 'ever 
heard.’* Patterson, descending a few- st^ps frutn tho gaiig-Way,: stretched 
out his hand and received the bird; which lie immediately called Churl*# 
in remembrance of his faithful friend Nayb. 


'* In the- Gulf of St. ljawrence’ the vessel whs wrecked ** almost’ every* 
thSbg was lost except the lives of the crew and passengers r ahd 
efttfdm&Jy when Patterson, with his wife hanging heavily ori bib ariUy 
landed f uti Canada, hc f was destitute of everything he tvad bWned ©rt 
board excepting Charley, whom he had preserved : and* hftet w&rcfe'kepfc 
for three days in the foot of an old stocking. 

■ ‘ After some few sorrows, and after some little time, Pattcrsbrf settled 
himself at Toronto, in the lower part of a small’hoirs^ m^'Kingj SfrWtp 
the principal thoroughfare of the town’, wKfcrbhe Worked as »a- 'slides 
maker.' His shop had a southern aspect; he dtovfc a nail into ¥he> 
outside of; his window, and regularly cycYy morning* -just before he *$a0 
ti poh his r stool to commence his daily work* he carefully h&ng upon tfri£ 
nail a common; sky-lark’s cage, which had a solid: back df dark-Woqd^ 
with a btfwor small wire orchestra in fronts upon the bottom Of, Which- 
there' was ; to be seen, whenever it could be procured", a fresh sod 'df 
greemturf. 

■n^As-Ghtir ley's wings were of no use to hihrirt this prison, the dhiy^ 
wholesome* exercise he could fake was bv hopping on and bflhhbP little 
staged' and this sometimes he would commue' tb dp most chterfttlly»fofef 
h(^*rs^ stopping . only occasionally; to dip Me-, bill into a? mnajl square Jtin 
hox^f watpr. suspend^ on pueL^ide, aud. thw.tp MW 

i< W rd, J ^ ?ky ; ,-te *<yw>* , J?fi> v ,eyc r s . p^y, ; #w) Wft 


imvrerrng, ms origin uiauiv eyes -intenuy lixeu ,upuu uie ui&imit 
dark blue Canada sk^, he commenced his f ^pfeiheaitKfed l ^dlMg > 
songi bi Jestetnpord biritin prayer fiM ;-V - iiioM ^ 

d T he felifecf of- his 1 thrilling; notes, of hte *hnl?l joyous! ^sohg,- of hife 
pure, unadulterated English voice upon the ^eoplo’ of Ci^lar *ca» pro* 
niuvihtfi 1 bably 
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bably be imagined by those only who either by adversity have been 
prematurely weaned from their mother country, or who, from long bcm- 
tinued absence and from hope deferred, have learned in a foreign land 
to appreciate the inestimable blessings of their father-land,* of theft- 
parent home. All sorts of men, riding, driving, walking, propelled by 
urgout business, or sauntering for appetite or amusement, as if by word 
Of command, stopped, spell-bound to listen, for more or less time, to 
the inspired warbling, to the joyful hallelujahs of a common hoinely- 
dressed English laikl Reformers, ns they leaned towards him, heard 
nothing in his enchanting melody which even they could desiie to im- 
prove. T believe that in the hearts of the most obdurate Radicals he 
reanimated feelings of youthful attachment to their mother cnuntiyj and 
that even the trading Yankee, in whose country birds of the most gorgeous 
plumage snuffle rather than sing, must have acknowledged that tlie 
heaven-born talent of this little bird unaccountably wanned the Anglo- 
Saxon blood that flowed in his veins. 1 must own that, although 1 
always refrained from joining Charley’s motley audience, yet, while he 
was singing, I never rode by him without acknowledging) as he stood 
with his outstretched neck looking to heaven, that he was (at all event*, 
for his si/e) the most powerful advocate of Chinch and State in Tier 
Majesty’s dominions ; and that his eloquence was as strongly appre- 
ciated by others, Patterson received many convincing proofs. 

‘Three times as he sat beneath the cage, proud as Lucifer, yet 
hammering away at a shoe-sole lying in purgatory on his lap-stone, 
and then, with a waxed thread in each hand, suddenly extending his 
elbows like a scaramouch, three times was lie interrupted in his work 
by people who each separately offered him one hundred dollars for his 
lark; an old farmer repeatedly offered him one hundred acres of land 
for him ; and a poor Sussex carter who had imprudently stopped to 
heaT him sing was so completely overwhelmed with affection and ma- 
la die du pays , that, walking into the shop, he offered for him all lie 
possessed in the world, his horse and cart ; but Patterson would sell 
him to no one.’ 

v . 

Wo infer that Henry Patterson turned out, like many others 
of his class, when Sir F. Head called on the liegemen of the 
Crown to withstand and chastise the ‘ Sympathizers/ and that, the 
poor cobbler was slain rn his humble effort to discharge what he 
was so unenlightened as to regard as bis duty. The historian's 
method of alluding to the fact is highly characteristic, it must be 
allowed — as much so as his Excellency’s own procedure in con- 
sequence thereof. 

>,*On a certain evening of October, 1837, the shutter* of Patterson’s 
s^fapfWindows were half closed, on account of his having that morning 
been accidentally shot dcud. The widow s prospects were thua.sudr 
derily ruined, her hopes blasted, her goods sold, and I need hardly say 
that f made myself the owner — the lord and the master of poor Patter- 
son’s lark. 

4 It was my earnest desiie, if possible, to better his condition,' and 

I’certainiy 
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I certainly felt very proud to possess Jura ; but somehow or other this 
<c Charley-is-my -darling sort of feeling evidently was not reciprocal 
Whether it was that in the contervatory of Government House at 
Toionto Charley bussed the sky— whether it was that he disliked the 
movement, or rather want of movement, in my elbow s — or whether 
flora some mysterious feelings, some strange fancy or misgiving, the 
chamber of his little mind was hung with black, I can only ^ay that 
duiing the three months he remained m my service I could never 
induce him to open his mouth, and that up to the la^t hour of my do- 
paiture he would ncvei sing to me* 

* On leaving Canada I give lmn to Dnucl Oms an honest, faitlilul, 
loyal friend, who had accompanied n»c to the piovnuc*. JIis station m 
life was about equal to Unit of poor Patterson , and nccordingh * &o soon as 
the bird was hung by lnm on the outside of las humble dwelling, hej>egan 
to sing again as exquisitely as ever lie continued to do so all through 
Sn Gtoige Arthur’s administration, lie sang all the time Lord Dui- 
ham was at work — he sang after the Legislative Council — the Execu- 
tive Council —the House of Assembly of the pi ounce had ceased for 
evei to exist — lie sang all the while the Imp* ual Paihament weie 
framing and agnemgto an Act by which even the name of Z r pper 
Canada was to cease to exist — he sang all the wink Loids John Russell 
and Sydenham were arranging, effecting, and perpetuating upon the 
United Pioviuccs of Canada the baneful domination of what they rolled 
“ responsible government,’ 9 and then, feeling that the voice of an 
English laih could no Jongci he of any service to that noble poition of 
lie i Majesty’s dominions) —he dud. 

*• Oins sent me his skm, ins skull, and his leas, I took them to the 
very best aiU^t m London -the gentleman who stutls for the Butfrsh 
Museum — who told me, to my gioit joy, that the si icmaius weie pei- 
fectly umnjuicd Aitei listening with great professional interest to the 
case, he promised me that he would exert his utmost talent ; and ill 
about a month Charley returned to me with unruffled plumage, standing 
again on the little oichestia of his cage, with his mouth open, looking 
upwards — in short, in the attitude of singing, just as I have described him. 

‘ 1 have had the whole covered with a huge glass case, and upon the 
dark wooden back of the cage there is pisted a piece of while paper, 
upon which l have vvnttcn the following wonts — This Tm / , lit ken to 
Canada by a poor Immigrant, tons dnpwietkid in the St, JLamience f 
and after binging at Toionto jor nine gears, died tfure on the 14 th of 
March, 1813. wither sally regretted. — Home l Home l swiet Home / ’ 

This little story has tempted us into the bender-land of polities 
— but not suiely so as to hurt the feelings of any bird-fancying 
Exoltado. We aic afraid We cannot piomise quite as much for 
our next quotation. Nevertheless, we fancy even Sir Francis 
Head's stiffest political opponents will (now that his days ot go- 
vernorship are so well over) bear with his, however weak an4 
feverish, enthusiasm about what was to him the saricd symbol 
a creed that they would consign to the same dcpaitmcnt of the 

Biltish 
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British, Museum which contains the skin of Pharaoh and the wig 
of Potiphar. We arc about to plunder a chapter catled 4 The 
British Flag 

* On my arrival at Toronto, people from all parts of the Province, 
propelled by a variety of feelings which they could not control, were 
seen centripcdully riding, driving, or walking towards Government House. 
One, in pure English, described to me the astonishing luxuriance of the 
western district ; another, in a strong Irish brogue, the native beauty 
of Lake Simcoe ; another, in broad Scotch, explained to me the value 
of the timber trade on the Ottawa ; one confidently assured me that in 
his district there were veins of coal — another hinted at indications of 
copper — one raved about a fishery — another was in raptures about the 
college — some described to me Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario — seve- 
ral the Falls of Niagara — all praised the climate ; “ and yet,’* said I 
to myself, as absorbed in deep melancholy I imperfectly listened to their 
descriptions in detail, aud jet how is it that in the foreground of this 
splendid picture I cun nowhere see the British Flag? Except by its 
powerful influence, how can I, inexperienced and unsupported, expect 
to stAnd against the difficulties which are about to assail me ? Except 
by its eloquence, how can I advocate the glorious institutions of our 
country ? Except under its blessing, how can I even hope to prosper ? 
With nothing to look up to, and nothing to die under, an admiral might 
as well attempt to .fight a ship without a pennant, or to go to sea in a 
ship without a bottom, as that I should vainly undertake to govern 
Canada from a house with nothing on its roof to greet the winds of 
heaven but stacks of recking chimneys.” 

4 In budding, I know quite well that it is usual to commence by 
laying what is vulgarly called the foundation stone ; however, I deter- 
mined that I would begin to build my political edifice from the top, and 
accordingly in due time there appeurul on the roof of Government 
House, first, half a dozen workmen mysteriously hammering away, as 
if at their own skins, then a tall strait staff wearing a small foraging 
cap on its head appeared, as if it had sturted up by magic, or like a 
mushroom had risen in the night ; and lastly, an artilleryman, in his 
blue jacket aud red cuffs, was seen, with extended arms, to haul up, 
hand over head, and to leaVe behind him, joyfully fluttering in the 
wind, the British Flag. 

1 What were my own feelings when I first beheld this guardian angel 
hovering over my heud I hud rather not divulge, but the sensation it 
created throughout the Province I need not fear to describe. 44 There 
no mistaking what that means !” exclaimed an old Canadian colonel of 
igahtia who happened to be standing with a group of his comrades, at 
the moment the artilleryman finished his job. 44 Now what's the use 
of tkat, l should just like to know? ” muttered a well-known supporter 
of republican principles. However, the latter observation was but an 
exception to the rule, for the truth is, that the sight of the British Flag 
extinguished rather than excited all narrow jealousies, ell angry feelings, 
ill party distinctions, all provincial animosities. Its glorious history 

rushed 



jpiwhad^tlttriiigh the ftiirfd and nfeitiofy td the heart 'Of 
whp beheld it . ; The Irish Catbi>Jic, the Orangeman p\he Scotefr Pr<&4 
byterian, the Methodist, the English reformer, the voters 
universal suffrage, for responsible government, or, in other terms^ ior 
“ No Governor,” for liberty and equality, anil for other theoretical 
nonsense which they did not clearly understand, as if by mutual cofi^ 
ae«M:iforgot their differences as they gazed together upon what all 
alike. claimed as their common property, their common wealth, tlicif 
common' parent; and while; as if rejoicing at the sight Of its congre- 
gation, the hallowed eipblcm fluttered over their heads — it told them 
limy were the children of one family — it admonished them to love oiie 
anotber---it bade them fear nothing but God, honour their sovereign, and 
obey their own laws. From sunrise till sunset this 41 bit of bunting” 
waa^ constantly, as from a pulpit, addressing itself to the good feelings of 
toll -who beheld it — and especially to the members of both branches of 
the legislature, who, in their way to, and return from, Parliament-build- 
ings, had to walk almost underneath it twice a day during the session. 
In all weathers it was there to welcome them, as well as all conditions 
of men ; sometimes, in the burning heat of summer, it hung motionless 
against the staff, as if it had just fainted away from the dull, sultry 
mugginess of the atmosphere ; at other times it wak occasionally almost 
veiled by the white snow-storm, termed 44 poudrf*,” that was drifting 
across ilkMsSome one truly enough declared that 14 the harder it blew 
the smaller it grew for, as there were flags of several sizes, it was 
deemed prudent to select one suited to the force of the gale, until, during 
the hurricanes that occasionally occur, it was reduced from its smallest 
size to a u British Jack” scarcely bigger than a common pocket hand- 
kerchief; nevertheless, large or small, blow high or blow low, this 
faithful sentinel was always at his post. 

, i . For many years the English, Irish, and Scotch inhabitants of Uppet 
Canada had been in the habit, on the dayB of their respective p&trort 
saints* pf meeting, and (very prudently before dinner) of marching to- 
gether arm-in-arm, hand-in-hand, or 14 shoulder to shoulder,” in pro- 
cession^ down King-street to Government House* which forms the 
>f$eier,n extremity of that handsome thoroughfare of the city. These 
a^emblnges were naturally productive of glorious recollections and of 
nqblq sentiments ; and, as I have already stated, they allayed rather 
than excited all provincial disputes. It was highly desirable to enebu'* 
rage them ; and as, for some time there had been carefully preserved in 
the government store an immense silk standard, sent from England, and 
which had been hoisted on a flag-staff opposite Parliament-building* oft 
the opening qf .the Provincial. Legislature, on the birth-day of the So* 
yercign, and on other State occasions, I directed that on the three day* 
a^Juded to the artilleryman who. had charge of the flag-staff on Govern^ 
should lower dhe ordinary flag so soon as the head of the 
pjoQ.ession^ preceded by its band, made its appearance ; and then, as it 
appro^hed, to haul up this, great Imperial Standard. 

Koulq^ho difficult to describe to those who have never been long, 
frSjn^Englan^ and jquitc unnecessary to explain to those who haVe^thfc 
'i,.,. VjpL, l xxvi if. no. clvi. 2 m feelings 
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feelings with which the followers of each of these three processions 
received the compliment, so justly due to the distinguished day on which 
they had respectively assembled. Every man as he inarched towards the 
Imperial Standard, which he saw' majestically rising in the sky to receive 
him, felt convinced that his stature was increasing, that his chest was 
expanding, that the muscles of his legs w ere growing stronger, and that 
his foot was descending firmer and heavier to the ground. The musicians’ 
lungs grew evidently stouter, the drummers’ arms moved quicker ; the 
national airs of “ God save the Queen,” £t St. Patrick's Day in the 
Morning,” and” Scots wlia hae wi’ Wallace bled,” resounded louder and 
louder; and as the sacred object upon which every eye was fixed in its 
ascension slowly floated and undulated across the pure deep blue sky, it 
gradually revealed to view a glittering mass of hieroglyphics out of which 
every man ravenously selected those which he conceived to he especially 
his own. 

e “ Whul animals are. those?” t aid a man through his nose, on St. 
George’s Day. as lie pointed to the congregation of Lions with lists 
clenched ready to box, and of Unicorns quite as eager to butt, that were 
waving over his head. “ Is it animals you ’re spaking after ? ” sharply 
replied a young Irishman, who like thcqueiist had been standing in the 
oowd, waiting to see the procession ot Englishmen anivc : 44 one of 
tldm uni nuds l tell ye is tut. Irish IIarp; and so yet out o’ that, ye 

Yankee, or I’ll hale the sawl out o’ ye /” Now it so happened 

that by the time the last woids were, ejaculated, the young Irishman’s 
white teeth had almost reached tlic middle-aged quciist’s eyebrows; and 
as they were evidently advancing, and as the surgical operation proposed 
strongly resembled that of taking the kernel out of a nut, or an oyster 
out of its shell, the republican naturalist deemed it piudcnt instantly to 
decamp, or, as it is termed by his fellow-countrymen, to ahsq turn t Hale. 

‘ A number of instances, more or less amusing, were mentioned to mc^ 
exemplifying the strong feelings of attachment to the mother country 
elicited by the parental presence of the British Flag. A compliment, 
however, was paid to it by 011 c of its most bitter enemies, which, as it 
forms part of an important subject, and elucidates a serious moral, I 
will venture to relate.’ 

Sir Francis now mentions wliat occurred to him on his arrival 
in Toronto after the suppression of the McKenzie outbreak : — 

e On entering the room which to me, as well as lo iny predecessors, 
had, by day and by night, been the scene of many an anxious hour, 
and in which I had been in the habit of transacting the whole of my 
public business, my first feeling was, naturally enough, one of humble 
gratitude to that Supreme Power which had given victory to our cause; 
and 1 was in the pleasing enjoyment of reflections of this nature when 
one of my attendants entering the room delivered to me a*card, and in- 
formed me that Mr. Bidwcll was in the waiting-room, and that he ap- 
peared extremely desirous to see me. 

c When 1 first arrived in the province this Mr. 13idwe.il was Speaker 
of the Commons’ House of Assembly, in which he commanded a repub- 
lican 
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lican majority. Without, however, repeating details which are now 
matters of history, l will briefly remind the reader, that after I had dis- 
solved the House of Assembly, and had appealed to the people to assist 
me in resisting the principle of “ responsible government ” which Mr. 
Bidwell and Mr. Baldwin had endeavoured to force upon me, the former 
not only ceased to he Speaker, hut he and almost every other member of 
his republican majority lost their election, and were replaced by mem- 
bers firtftly attached to British institutions. 

€ The insignificant gang of conspirators whose declamations had caused 
so much sensation in England, seeing that they had irrecoverably lost 
all power in the legislature of Upper Canada, were induced by a secret 
influence , which I shall shortly have occasion to expose, to endeavour to 
attain by force of arms that system of “ responsible government ” which 
by argument they had failed to obtain, lit this conspiracy, as well as in 
the rebellion which had just been suppressed, Mr. Bidwell had been 
deeply implicated ; and, indeed, up to t he very moment of the outbreak 
he had been in communication with Dr. Kolph, Mr. M'Keuzic, and 
other leaders of the rebellion. Although, however, lie had acted with 
extreme caution, and although, being v hat is commonly called “a man 
of peace,” he had prudently refrained from taking arms, yet in conse- 
quence of the political part he had acted and the sentiments he was 
known to entertain, a number of people in the United States, as well 
as in different paits of Upper and Lower Canada, addressed to him 
letters which arrived in such numbers, that on and from the moment of 
the rebellion the Post-office authorities deemed it their duly to seize 
them, and then to forward them to me unopened. As soon as Mr. 
Bidwell, on inquiring for his letters, ascertained this fact, as also that 
M‘Kcnzie had inscribed his [Bidw ell’s] name alone on Ihc rebel flay 
which the militia had just captured at Gallows Ilill, he felt that his 
own caution was no longer of any avail to him, for ft vat by the incau- 
tion of others he was no doubt already betrayed. Ilia only hope had 
been that the rebels might succeed in massacreing the loyal, and in 
thus deposing the power and authority of the Crown ; but so soon as he 
learnt that the former had not only been completely defeated, but that 
M“Kenzic, Dr. Kolph, and their other leaders had absconded to the 
United States, Mr. Bidwell felt that his life, that bis existence, hung 
upon a thread. Ilis obvious course was to fly to the United States; 
but the coast was already guarded — anil besides, as he was no horseman, 
lie had not courage to attempt to escape; and yet his conscience told 
him that the hand of any loyal man might, in retributive justice, now be 
raised against him: and as he knew how exasperated the militia had 
been by the barbarous murder of the brave Colonel Moodic, he had 
reason not only to fear the vengeance of the Crown, but that any one of 
the militia-men lie met might become his executioner; in short, he 
knew not vvfiat to do, where to go, or how to hide himself. 

4 In* this agony of mind his acquaintance w r illi the magnanimity of 
British institutions, his knowledge of British law r , British justice, and 
British mercy, admonished him to seek protection from the sovereign 
authority he lmd betrayed — from the executive power he had endeavoured 

2 m 2 to 
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to depose ; iin<l accordingly with faltering steps he walked towards 
Government House; and entering the waitiug-room he there took refuge, 
under the very British flag which it had been the object of the whole 
of his political life to desecrate. 

‘ On the day before the outbreak I had had the windows of the room 
in which I was silting when I received Mr. BidweH’s card, blocked up 
with rough timber, and loop-holed ; and on his opening my door, the 
instant this strange and unexpected arrangement caught Mr. Bid well’s'; 
eyes, he remained at the threshold for some moments, and at last slowly' 
advanced until he stood close before me. He neither bowed to me nor 
spoke; but fixing his eyes on the tied-up bundle of his sealed letters* 
which I held in my hand, he stood for some time broken down in spirit, 
and overwhelmed with feelings to which it was evident he had qot power 
lo give utterance. 

‘ As I bad not sent for him, I of course waited to hear what be de- 
sired to say; but as he said nothing, and appeared to he speechless, I 
mv^clf broke the solemn silence that prevailed by saying to him, as I 
pointed $ith his letters to the loop-hoolcd windows at rny sgle, “ Well, 
Mr. Bidwell, you see the state to which you have brought us !*’ He < 
made no reply, and as it was impossible to help pitying the abject, fallen, 
position in which lie stood, l very calmly pointed out to him the impro- 
priety of the course he had pursued ; and then observing to him, wlmt 
he well enough knew, that were I to open his letters his life would pro- 
bably be in my bunds, I reminded him of the mercy as w'ell as the powder 
of the British crown ; and 1 ended by telling him that, as its humble re- 
presentative, I would restore to him his letters unopened, if he would 
give me in writing a promise that he would leave the Queen’s territory 
for ever. 

4 Mr. Bidw r ell had concealed in his heart some good feelings as well 
as many bad ones ; aud as soon as his fears were removed, the former 
prompted him to express himself in terms which 1 will not undertake to. 
repeat. Suffice it, however, to say, that he retired to the waiting-room, 
wrote out the promise I had dictated, and returning with it I received it 
with one hand, and with the other, according to my promise, I delivered 
to him the whole of his letters unopened. 

* The sentence which Mr. liidwcll deliberately passed upon himself 

he faithfully executed. lie instantly exiled himself from the Quccn?a 
dominions, and repairing to the state of New T York, he very consistently 
look there the oath of allegiance to the United States, and openly and 
publicly abjured allegiance to all other authorities, and “ especially to 
the Croton of Great JJritain ! ” In* return, he instantly received all 
the honours w'hicli it is in the power of Republicans to bestow; and 
such was the feeling in his favour, that, contrary to custom, precedent, 
and I believe contrary even to law r , he was elected by acclamation a 
member of the American bar. ■ 

4 The sequel of the story is an odd ohc. 

* At the very moment that Mr. Bidwell, with the barred light from 
my loop-holed windows shining on and shadowing his> pallid counte- 
nance, was standing before me, tendering with the hand that wtote it 

* . hia 
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bis' own sentence of condemnation, the Queen’s Government were re- 
lieving me from the relative position in which I stood, because I had 
refused to promote this Mr. Bidwell to the bench over the heads of 
Archibald Maclean, Jonas Jones, Henry Sherwood, Sir Allan MacNab, 
and other Canadian-born members of the bar, who throughout their 
lives had distinguished themselves, in the held as well as in the senate, 
by their attachment to the British throne. I had told the Queen’s 
Government ( vide my despatches printed by order of Her Majesty, and 
laid before Parliament.) that Mr. Bidwcll’s “object had been to sepa- 
rate 5 Canada from the parent state, to create disaffection for the paternal 
Government of the King, and by forming an alliance with M. Papineau’s 
party, to exchange the British constitution for the low grovelling prin- 
ciples of democracy and 4 4 that for these reasons publicly to elevate 
Mr. Bidwell to the bench, would deprive iue of the respect and con- 
fidence of the country.” 

4 But the picture I here drew of Mr. Bidwcll’s principles and of the 
objects he had all his life had in view was highly attractive rather than 
repulsive : — and accordingly, in reply to my sketch, I was boldly informed 
that Iler Majesty’s Government 14 could not regard the part which Mr. 
Bidwell formerly took in local politics as an insuperable barrier to his 
future advancement in his profession, and that on the contrary , ad- 
verting td the general estimate of Mr. Bidwell’s qualifications for a seat 
on the bench, it appeared that the public service (/. c. Lord John 
Russell’s object) would be promoted by securing his service.” I was 
therefore ordered, in case of another vacancy, to oiler the appointment 
to' Mr. Bidwell : this, rightly or wrongly it now matters not, I refused 
to do: and thus while Mr. Bidwell, in consequence of having abjured 
his allegiance to the British Crown, was receiving in the United States 
compliments and congratulations on his appointment .to the American 
bar, it appeared from the London Gazette that the Queen’s Govern- 
ment had advised Her Majesty to relieve his opponent from the admi- 
nistration of the Government of Upper Canada; in short, 

44 The man recovered from the bite. 

The dog it was that died !” 

4 The above epitaph so graphically describes my decease, that I have 
not a word to add to it.’ 

Although we have transcribed Sir Francis’s official epitaph, 
we would fain indulge ourselves with the detail of his personal 
escape from the rebels and their sympathisers. We have not 
room, however, for the inimitable chapter good-humouredly enti- 
tled 4 The Hunted Hare.’ Our readers will recollect that the dis- 
missed Governor had received many hints and w arnings that there 
was an organized conspiracy to murder him if he passed by the 
route of Halifax. These lie disregarded until the very day be- 
fore his successor was to be sworn in, when a confidential dispatch 
from Sir John Col borne, in Lower Canada, gave him such dis- 
tinct information of the fact, that it would have been madness to 
persist. He, therefore, took the bold course of passing through 
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the territories of the United States ; and after a sharp fun before 
an ardent pack of € sympathisers,’ he at last distanced them, and 
reached in safety the Albany steam -boat, just starting for the 
civilized city of New York. 

* On our arrival at New York, I was quite aware that I was not only 
out of reach of bordcr-cxcitement, but that 1 was among a highly-intel- 
ligcnt people, and that 1 had only to conform to their habits to ensure 
generous treatment during the week I had to remain among them, until 
the sailing of the packet. Instead, therefore, of living in any way that 
might offensively savour of “ exclusiveness, 5 * I resolved to go to one of 
the largest hotels in the city, and while there, like everybody else, to 
dine in public at the tahln d'hote. 

* I accordingly drove up to the American hotel; hut, thinking it only 
fair to the landlord that he should have the opportunity of (if he wished 
it) refusing me admission, I told him who J was, and what I wanted. 
Without the smallest alteration of countenance, he replied by gravely 
asking njc to follow him. I did so, until he led me into his own little 
sitting-room, and I was wondering what might be about to happen, 
when, raising one of his hands, he certainly did astonish me beyond 
description by pointing to my own picture, which, among some other 
framed engravings, was hanging on the wall ! 

‘ When the dinner hour arrived, my worthy companion and I pro- 
ceeded at the usual pare to the room, but everybody else, as is the cus- 
tom, had gone there so very much faster, that wc found the chairs 
appointed for us the only ones vacant. There was evidently a slight 
sensation as wc sat down ; but of mere curiosity. A number of sharp 
glittering eyes were fur some little time fixed upon us, but hunger soon 
conquered curiosity, and in due time both were satiated. 

* During the week f remained at New York, I had reason not only 
to be satisfied, but to be grateful for the liberal reception I met with. 
Although as I walked through the street I saw in several shop-windows 
pictures of the “Caroline” going over the Falls of Niagara, detailing 
many imaginary, and consequently to my mind amusing horrors, yet 
neither at the theatre which I attended, nor elsewhere, did I receive 
either by word or gesture the slightest insult. Several American citizens 
of the highest character in the country called upon me, and I certainly 
was gratified at observing how thoroughly most of them in their hearts 
admired British institutions. 

‘ On the morning of my departure I was informed that an immense 
crowd had assembled to see me embark. Mr. Buchanan, the British 
Consul, also gave me intimation of this circumstance ; and as amone? a 
large assemblage it is impossible to answer for the conduct of every in- 
dividual, Mr. Buchanan kindly recommended me, instead of going in a 
carriage, to walk through the streets to the pier arm in arm with him. I 
did so; and though I passed through several thousand people, many of 
whom pressed towards us with some little eagerness, yet not a word or 
a sound, good, bad, or indifferent, was uttered. I took a seat on the 
deck of the packet, and when almost immediately afterwards the 
moorings of the vessel were cast adrift, I felt that the mute silence 
with which I had been allowed to depart was a suppression of feeling 

* highly 
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highly creditable, and which, in justice to the American people,_it was 
my duty ever to appreciate and avow/ 

The chapter on his arrival in f the old country ’ must be drawn 
upon for one paragraph more 

c During my residence in Canada I had read so much, had heard so 
much, and had pleached so much about C£ The Old Country that as 
the packet in which I was returning approached its shores, I quite made 
lip my mind to see in the venerable countenance of “my mild rcspeckit 
milher” the ravages of time and the wrinkles of old age. Nevertheless, 
whatever might prove to be her infirmities, I yearned fur the moment iri 
which 1 might exclaim — “ This is my own, my native land!” 

4 1 disembarked at Liverpool on the 22ml of April, 1838, and, with as 
little delay as possible, started for London on the railway, which had 
been completed during my absence. 

4 Now, if a very short-sighted young man, intending to take one more 
respectful look at the picture of his grandmother, were to find within the 
frame, instead of canvas, 

* “A blooming Eastern bride. 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride,” 
he could not he more completely, and, ns he might possibly irreverently 
term it, agreeably surprised than I was when, cm the wings of a lovely 
spring morning, I flew over the surface of “ Old England.” 

c Everything looked new ! The grass in the meadows was new — the 
leaves on the trees and hedges w ere new — the flovrers were new— the 
blossoms of the orchards were new — the lambs were new — the young 
birds were new — the crops were new — the railway was new. As w r e 
whisked along it, the sight, per minute, of an erect man, in bottle-green 
uniform, standing like a direction-post, stock stilj,with an arm extended, 
was ncw r ; the idea, whatever it might be intended to represent, was quite 
new. All of a sudden plunging souse into utter darkness, and then again 
into bright dazzling sunshine, was new. Every station at which wc stopped 
was new. The bells which affectionately greeted our arrival, and which, 
sometimes almost before we even could stop, bade us depart, were new. 

• During one of the longest of these intervals, the sudden appearance 
of a line of young ladies behind a counter, exhibiting to hungry travellers 
tea, toast, scalding-hot soup, sixpenny pork pies, and everything else that 
human nature could innocently desire to enjoy — and then, almost before 
we could get to these delicacies, being summarily ordered to depart; — the 
sight of a crowd of sturdy Englishmen, in caps of every shape, hurrying 
to their respective carriages, with their mouths full — was new. In short, 
it wa& to new and merry England that after a weary absence I had appa- 
rently returned ; and it was not until I reached Downing-street I could 
believe that I really was once again in “ The Old Country but there 
I found everything old : — old men, old women, old notions, old preju- 
dices, bid stuff, and old nonsense ; and what was infinitely worse, old 
principles/ 

4 Old principles ! ’ We presume Sir Francis Head remembered 
e who was the first Whig ? ’ 

We must not refuse ourselves the sad pleasure of appending 

to 
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to these fragments of Sit* Francis Head’s Canadian biography a 
brief paragraph from * Hochclaga.* It is the story of one of the 
very few who suffered death for their concern in the rebellion of 
1837 — almost all of them for cruel murders perpetrated in cold 
blood, but not so in the case to be quoted. The author says : — 

‘ Six of the Prescott brigade, and three of the assassins of l)r. Hume, 
were executed. The leader of the former was the first tried, and hanged ; 
.h» mine was Von Schoultz, a Pole by birth, and merely a military 
adventurer. He had fought with skill and courage ; and he died bravely 
and without complaint, except of the false representations which had 
caused his ruin, by inducing him to join the godless cause. Doing all 
that lay in his pow er to repair his error, he left his little property, about 
eight hundred pounds, half to the Roman Catholic College at Kingston, 
and the remainder to the widows and orphans of the English soldiers and 
militia who had fallen in* the combat where he was taken .* — Ilochelaytty 
vol. i., p. 73. 

We have filled so many pages from ‘ The Emigrant,* that wo 
cannot afford to copy much from the * Ilochelaga.’ It is dup to 
such a writer, however, that we should give one sufficient specimen 
of his performance, and we select the very striking history of one 
of those nondescript adventurers so abounding in tlic New World, 
both south and north. Our readers will not, however, be mis- 
taken in supposing that we fixed on the following' chapter on 
'account partly of the special interest attached at this moment to 
the name of California. 

* In one of my Transatlantic voyages in the steamer, I met with a 
very singular man, a German by birth, who was on liis return from 
Europe to America. He was about thirty years of age, of a rather small 
hut active and w iry frame, his features very handsome, of a chiselled arid 
distinct outline; his bright black eye never met yours, but watched as 
' you looked away, with penetrating keenness ; the expression of his mouth 
was wild and somewhat sensual, with two perfect rows of large teeth, 
white as ivory ; his hair was black, worn long behind ; complexion fresh 
and ruddy, but swarthed over by sun and wind. He was never still, but 
kept perpetually moving to and fro, even when seated, with the restless- 
ness of a savage animal, always glancing round and behind, as though he 
expected, but did not fear, some hidden foe. Ilis voice wAs soft and 
rather pleasing, very low, but as if suppressed with effort. 

‘ This strange being had been educated in a German university, And 
was very well informed ; the European languages were all equally fami- 
. liar to him ; he spoke them all well, but none perfectly, not even Ger- 
man; in several Indian tongues he was more at home. When still 
young he had left his country ; struggling out from among the down- 
trampled masses of the north of Europe, he went to seek liberty in 
America. But even there the restraints of law were too severe; so he 
went away for the Far West, where his passion for freedom might find 
Full vent, under no lord but the Lord on High. Hunting and trapping 
for some months on the upper branches of the Missouri, he acquired 
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money and influence enough to collect a few Indians , and mules, apd 
drive a dangerous but profitable trade with the savage tribes round about. 
Jn course: of time his commerce prospered sufficiently to enabl4,him to 
; assemble twenty-four men — hunters, Canadian voyagers, and Indians— 
well armed with rifles, with many mules and waggons laden with the 
handywork of the older states. 

4 He started with his company, in the beginning of April, for the 
Rocky Mountains, from Independence — the last western town, originally 
settled by the Mormons, four miles from the Missouri River. They tra- 
velled from twelve to fifteen miles a-day through the “ Bush ” and over 
the Prairies, and were soon beyond the lands of friendly or even neutral 
tribes, among the dangerous haunts of the treacherous and warlike 
Blackfeet. By day and night the party was ever on the watch ; though 
they rarely saw them, they knew that enemies wore all around. The 
moment there was any apparent carelessness or irregularity in their 
march, they were attacked, with horrible whoop and yell ; if there was 
sufficient time, they ranged their waggons Tound, and used them as rests 
for their rifles, aud for protection from the bullets and arrows of the 
Indians. 

4 Occasionally these adventurers had lack of w ater ; but when they 
got five hundred miles on, ami into the Rocky Mountains, they found 
abundance, with many mineral springs, some of them of rare virtues, 
and a few salt lakes. The peaks of this grim range are here ten thousand 
feet high, always white with snow; but the company, keeping in the 
gorges and the valleys, felt no great cold at any time. They steered 
their course by the compass through the wilderness. 

4 For five hundred miles more, their way lay through these Rocky 
Mountains ; for six hundred beyond them, they still veered for the portli- 
west, till they struck on the upper forks of the Columbia River. Here 
they met with more friendly natives, and some of a race mixed with 
French-Canadian blood, besides a few lonely hunters and trappers. 
Here, and further on, they traded and got great quantities of rich and 
valuable furs, in exchange for their blankets, knives, guns, and other 
products of civilization. 

4 California to the south of these regions , has a soil of exuberant 
fertility ; the climate is genial , rich woods cover it , lakes and rivers 
suited to the uses of man intersect if. JSa?t Francisco has a noble har- 
bour. American emigrants are crowding in every day ; they are 
already nearly strong enough to seek annexation to the Giant Republic, 
arid to drive out the feeble Mexicans : but the powers of Europe will 
be more cautious in allowing the game of Texas to be played a second 
time , and on this will arise a question between England and America 
far more difficult of adjustment than that of Oregon. 

4 The adventurer prospered very much in his traffic ; the next few years’ 
gain enabled him to increase his party of traders to the north-west to sixty 
or seventy men, with three or four hundred mules ; while he, with a small 
body, crossed the Rocky Mountains to the south-west from Independence, 
and journeyed nearly a thousand miles, entering the province of Santa 
F&, and bartering his goods with great advantage for the gold and silver 
of the rich Mexican mines. 


The 
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4 The burning of the Prairies is one of the dangers and hardships to 
which these traders are exposed. In the autunm the tall rich grasses 
dry up and wither; the slightest spark of fiie suffices to set them alight, 
and then, whichever way the wind may carry it, the flame only ends* 
with the mountain, the lake, or the river. The heat is but for a few 
moments, as the blaze sweeps by, but it leaves no living thing behind 
it, and the smoke is dense and acrid. When the fire approaches, no 
man mounts his horse and trusts to its speed ; that would be vain ; but 
they (ire the prairie to leeward and follow the course of the burning, till 
enough desolation lies between them and their ravenous pursuer to 
starve it into tameness. The German once found the blackened track 
of the fire for nine hundred miles, and could only obtain scanty grazing 
for his cattle by the borders of the lakes and rivers on his route. 

‘In the year 1844 he was delayed much beyond his usual time in 
collecting mules sufficient for his expedition, and could not start for 
Santa Ft* till the middle of September. There is a low, hollow country, 
many miles in extent, about fifty days* journey on their road; it is 
covered with gravel, sand, and stone; there is no hill, rock, or shelter 
of any kind; it supports no animal or vegetable life, for a strong, 
withering wind sweeps over it, summer and winter. The adventurers 
have mimed this hideous place — probably from the wind- — the Simoom. 
Great caution is always taken to pass it before the winter begins; this 
year they were late, and the rigour of the season set in very early ; and 
when they were well advanced into the danger, a thick snow-storm 
fell. There was no track ; the cattle moved painfully ; they were with- 
out fuel, atul the stock of forage was soon exhausted. Many animals 
dropped by the way ; and, in one night, a hundred and sixty mules 
died from cold, weariness, and hunger. 

* Then the hunters, who had faced many great dangers and hard- 
ships before, became appalled; for the snow still fell heavily, and the 
way was far and dark before them. The next morning they consulted 
together, and agreed to abandon the convoy and hasten back to save 
their lives. An old hunter, who had served long and faithfully, and was 
known to he much esteemed by their leader, was chosen to state this 
determination to him. The delegate came forward, and, in a quiet but 
determined way, declared the mutiny. As he spoke, the German shot 
him dead : the rest returned to their duty. Leaving orders to his com- 
pany to remain where they were, the leader, escorted by two Indians, 
rode back to the settlements : they had but little food with them ; the 
journey was seven hundred miles, and they had to cross many rapid, 
swollen streams — but he arrived safely, procured supplies, returned to 
liis people, and, after a prosperous expedition, they all came back in 
safety. 

c His narrative of these events was as free from bravado as it was 
from the expression of human feeling or remorse. 

4 Hie adventurer, being now wealthy, went to Europe, with the inten- 
tion of settling, or at least of spending some time with his friends in 
Germany. He remained in London tor a month, where he met some 
Connexions who treated him with kindnesB. But the bonds, of society 
proved intolerable to him ; he gave up his plan of going home, and once 

again 
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again turned to seek the wild but fascinating life of the Prairie. This 
strange man was thoroughly well informed on all political and social 
conditions of the nations of the earth, in their poetry, philosophy, and 
even their novels. He had read and thought much : with an anxious 
effort to overcome this love of savage life, he lelt deeply the evil of yield- 
ing to its influence, but succumbed. By this time, lie ib again in the 
deep gorges of the Rocky Mountains, or chasing the buffalo on the 
Prairies of the West/ — Ilochelaga , vol. ii. p. 161. 


Art. IX. — 1. Speech of the Right lion. Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons , on Wednesday the 9 th of February , 1842, 
on the Corn- Laics. London. 1842. 

2. Letter to the Bishop of Winchester on Free Trade. From 
Henry "Drummond. London. 184f3. 

TX7E presume that the great majority of those who honour this 
’ * Journal with their countenance and any share of confidence, 
will expect a continuation of our record of the progressive stages 
of the financial, commercial, and, as we fear, political revolution 
in which the astounding proceedings of the Jatc administration — 
or, to speak more justly, of Sir Robert Peel — have involved the 
country. 

Wo shall not waste our readers’ time or patience in abstract 
disquisitions or conjectural speculation on the general policy or 
probable consequences of the repeal of tlie Corn- Laws. The 
theorem is now become a problem — it is no longer a question, but 
an experiment — and an experiment of which we cannot for three 
years at least arrive at anything like a solution. Tlie daily dis- 
cussions to which present prices and passing circumstances give 
rise arc, as to its ultimate effects, premature and idle. Neither 
the English nor the foreign agriculturist was prepared for this 
sudden change, and it will take some years to develop fully its 
operation on either. Corn-land is not brought into nor thrown 
out of a course of cultivation as easily and rapidly as politicians 
shift their opinions; and the quantities of wheat grown at home 
and abroad this year can have been in no degree affected by the 
new law, nor probably will they be to any considerable extent for 
the next year or two. 

There are also other causes that may for tills year, and perhaps 
longer, affect the progress of the experiment. The renewed and 
more extensive failure of the potato-crop, and a very considerable 
deficiency, as we are told, of barley, oats, and all spring crops, 
will naturally increase the consumption and enhance in certain 
states of the markets the price of wheat. The continental harvests 
have been* generally short, and as the foreign farmers have not 
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bad tiine for any extension of cultivation, they will have little to 
export* 13 ut, .above all, it must be remembered that the British 
farmer has noMT, and will for three years have, a 10s. protection 
against very low prices, and a 4s* protection against any price — itd 
fact,, more protection than under cither of the former corn-laws, 
by which the minimum duty — now 4s j — was only Is. It is an ad- 
ditional proof of the inconsistency and heedlessness with which’ 
this measure was patched up, that, professing to operate a reduc- 
tion of duty to meet an expected scarcity, it has — if corn should r 
really rise to scarcity prices — quadrupled the duty that would 
have been payable u$der the former Act. The effect of this will 
be exemplified by the fact that of 15,000,000 quarters of wheat 
imported between 1828 and 1842 under what was thought the 
high protection corn-law, above 6,000,000 quarters came in at Is., 
and near 4,000,000 more at 2s. $d. per quarter (Q. Rev., Sept., 
1842, p. 526) ; and though from four plentiful harvests the duty 
under the late law had not fallen so low, it would certainly on any 
real pressure have done so. The new scale of corn-duties will 
therefore, we expect, be found to afford a considerable degree of 
protection; and it was for this reason that in our last Number 
we urged the Protectionist party, in both the Commons and the 
Lords, to direct their most strenuous efforts to throwing out the 
t limitation of the Act to three years. This was attempted in the 
House of Lords, and lost chiefly, we presume, from an incon-' 
siderate statement made by some zealous protectionists, and 
readily seized on by many lukewarm Conservatives, that the pro- 
posed scale was a mere * remnant of protection * not worth con- 
tending for — which we cannot but think was in reasoning a poor 
excuse, and, in fact an evident mistake. It might, we admit, be 
inadequate, but in our present condition it would be well worth J 
contending for. We do not venture to anticipate experience, nor* 
to pay how at the end of three years it will be most prudent to 
deal with this matter. Many most important elements of judg- 
ment will grow up in the interval. We must watch their pro* 
gross, and weigh the results as they arise. The new measure 
may fail to fulfil, even as to the foreign supply, the promises of 
its, promoters ; or if it should really cheapen bread, cheap bread 
must inevitably produce low wages . We have already seen that a 
repent temporary fall in the price of bread — not in the slightest ' 
degree produced by the new corn-law — prompted some of the 
master manufacturers to speculate, if not actually to resolve, on a 
reduction of wages; and it is, by no means impossible, or even 
improbable, .that at no distant day a general stagnation and dis- 
tress in the* manufacturing districts may make the repeal of the 
cotndaws, and what is called Free Tmdfc, as unpopular in Man^ 
cheater as in Chichester. 


We 
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We.'acoept, for brevity’s sake, the- term Free Trade, though 
it is vefcy inadequate designation of this new • line of, policy/ 
which also, for brevity's sake, we call Sir Robert Peel 's-^— though 
be is but a recent convert to its doctrines, , and we are sure tto 
party to its ulterior design— -which we believe to be a scheme 5 of 
revolutionary innovation, of which the commercial part is really of 
the least importance. 

We will not stop to debate whether there can be, under any 
circumstances, such a thing as Free Trade in the abstract ; it is 
enough for our immediate purpose to say that, in the present 
condition of mankind, it is utterly unattainable as regards the 
intercourse of independent states. In countries united under 
the same sovereign and identified in national feeling and Com- 
mercial and financial interests, it may be possible indeed, but it 
is rarely carried out. Between England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands you might have perfect free trade t — but 
you have not ; you might collect in each a like rate and sp&cies 
of revenue — but you do not ; — which might be applied — though 
it is not — without distinction of local interests, to the common 
expenses of the empire. In such a case, we say, a very near 
approach to free trade is possible, and may perhaps (though with 
many exceptions) be said practically to exist. But how can any 
such community of interests or concert of measures be expected 
from independent countries ? Is there atny man so Utopian as to* 
believe that the nations of the world can ever concur in a general 
abrogation of all custom-duties? Some countries, particularly 
America, have hardly any other permanent source of revenue, 
and as long as there are custoin-dutics there can be ho free 
trade, even in the loosest meaning of the term. Each nation 
will lay on such duties as will be most profitable to its ex- 
chequer with the least disadvantage to its own subjects, or, in 
other words, as will ensure the greatest favour to its native in- 
dustry and the greatest discouragement of ' foreign rivalry. This 
is common sense, and the first and most obvious duty of a states- 
man ; and it would be thought the silliest, if it were not the most 
mischievous, of delusions to expect that, because we are mad 
enpughto sacrifice our national exchequer or our native industries,, 
other nations will follow the suicidal example. On the contrary,, 
they will act on the actively antagonist principle. France now 
levies a duty on the export of corn, which was originally so gradu- 
ated as practically to meet and counteract any reduction of our 
duties. On the 31st August last the French export duty on wheat, - 
as against England, was no less than 1 5s. per quarter ; and we- 
have no expectation, but indeed quite the reverse, that she will 
now alter her policy. When, a few years since, we removed v 
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the duty on the export of coals, the French government imme- 
diately imposed a corresponding import duty, and transferred 
to their exchequer the revenue lost to ours. VVe do not quarrel 
with this reduction of our duty on coals (which was afterwards 
re-imposed by Sir Robert Peel himself, and again by him aban- 
doned), but we adduce it as a practical instance of what we have 
to expect of the promised reciprocity of foreigners. They will 
be guided by a compromise and balance between their own 
financial and domestic interests, and not by our cosmopolitan 
theories. 

We hear just now a. great deal of the vast advance made in 
free-trade principles by the American tariff: but this is, we 
believe, a gross misrepresentation. The new American tariff 
has substituted a general system of per cent age on the value , gra- 
duated by a certain classification , instead of specific duties on 
enumerated articles. It is obvious that one of the effects of this 
substitution must be to reduce the protection which some articles 
enjoyed under the old specific rates, while mother articles it may 
increase it; and of course the details of the argument in Congress 
turned a good deal on the claims to protection of the classes that 
were about to be deprived of it ; but, whether in individual items 
the rates be increased or diminished, it is obvious that, the general 
principle of an ad valorem duty, varying from 10 to 100 per cent., 
and which may be taken at the average (as far as an average can 
be conjectured) of some 30 per cent., contains in its very essence 
a differential principle wholly irreconcilable w r ith any theory of 
free trade. The American tariff does not in terms recognise pro- 
tection; and it is doubtful whether under their constitution, and 
considering" the diversity of interests in the several States, protec- 
tion, as such, could or would bo avowedly given to any class of- 
interests ; but it is in America as, we repeat, it must be in every 
country in the world, and as, in defiance of all modern tariffs, it 
still is amongst ourselves — any system of custom-duties, but espe- 
cially if classified and graduated, must inevitably be, in fact and 
substance, protective of domestic industry; and, if we are rightly 
informed of the state of the public mind in America, it seems 
very probable that the next Congress may give to their tariff a 
still greater protectional influence — though rates averaging pro- 
bably 30 per cent, on the value, are already a tolerably efficient 
protection. 

On the whole, then, we are more and more convinced by all 
we read, and see, and hear from all quarters, that the promise 
that our free-trade mania is likely to meet with anything like 
reciprocity from any foreign powers of the New World or the 
Old, will tun? out to be a lamentable deception. It may, indeed. 
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be asked why, if wise men, or men reputed wise amongst us, adopt 
these doctrines, should not the ministers of other countries fall 
into the same course? Sir Robert Peel, it appears, expects 
that they will. We should still have, as we so long had, great 
confidence in Sir Robert Peel’s unbiassed judgment; but, un- 
luckily, he is here become a party in the cause ; and we question 
the value of his evidence. We are convinced they will not; for 
two reasons, equally obvious, and neither of them very creditable 
to our policy or our good faith. The first is, that our conccs 
sion has been made not to conviction or principle, but, as we arc 
forced to believe, to a panic created by a league of agitators — 
falsely imagined to be more powerful than it was — and to con- 
ciliate certain formidable classes of the people — still more falsely 
supposed to be very anxious for this change ; while in foreign 
countries there is more community of feeling amongst the people, 
and more of power and independence in the governments, than to 
submit the national destinies to the accidents of a season, or the * 
clamour and menace of greedy agitators. But the second answer 
is still more conclusive. Foreigners see through our free-trade pre- 
tences. They believe that neither in the design nor in the execu- 
tion has there been any real adoption of free- trade principles. They 
think the scheme, as we do, as flagrant ail instance of mere class 
legislation as ever was attempted — legislation in favour of master- 
manufacturers, and specifically against the landed interest. We 
do not say that other interests will not be incidentally damaged — 
they assuredly will, and to a wide extent; it is a strongapoint of 
our argument — but the measure has been in principle calculated 
for the benefit of one manufacturing class; and foreign 1 govern- 
ments, without any great exertion of either observation or argu- 
ment, see in these measures not a bond fide approach to free 
trade, but, on the contrary, a wolf in sheep’s clothing — a scheme 
which, under the guise of liberality, is in a peculiar degree narrow 
and partial, and intended to give the cotton-manufacture of 
Lancashire a preference to all the other industry of England, 
and a monopoly of all the cotton- markets of the world. Can 
we believe that foreigners will be disposed to help this gigantic 
monopoly, to the early and certain ruin of such of their own 
manufacturing interests as may directly or remotely stand in 
Any kind of competition with ours ? They will not be the dupes 
of such a juggle — they will send us their corn, first laying on 
it, 'for their own use, the duties which wc have sacrificed, and — 
awakened still more sharply to their own interest by this gross 
attempt to deceive them — they will, with greater vigilance than 
ever, recur to the old Continental text, — 

‘ timeo Danaus et dona ferentes,’ — 

and 
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and will refuse to admit ‘within their walls the monstrotfs impo- 
sition calling itself Free Trade, but which is really pregnant 
with hostility and ruin. 

. Wo think it, therefore, highly improbable that Sir Robert 
Peel, or any other man of not merely common sense but high 
talent and experience in public affairs, should have been really 
influenced by any idle speculation of a reciprocity which seems 
absolutely impossible. 

But the only other excuses for the ministerial measure were, 
first, and indeed the only one originally produced, the certainty 
of a famine in Ireland ; "and subsequently, some very loose am! 
desultory complaints of the bad working of the corn-latv of 
1842, and the consequent danger of dearness and scarcity of 
food in Great Britain. It were an idle waste of the time and 
patience of our readers to trouble them with long refutations of s& 

, now-acknowledged delusion ; but there are a few short and pithy 
facts, which have been furnished by Parliamentary documents since* 
our former article, and arc worth selecting, to mark historically 
the futility of the pretences on which this advanced step of reso- 
lution has been made. Let us then bring these assertions to the 
unerring test of fact and figures; and first, the Irish case : 

We need repeat no more of our former explanations of the 
causes of Irish famines than to say there is every year a partial! 
dearth of potatoes in spring; every third or fourth year it amounts: 
to scarcity ; once in eight or ten years there is a more general! 
failure. On these occasions the chief remedy had been an in- 
creased consumption of oatmeal — at all times a great pottson off 
the? food of the people. 

Now, mark ! We find by the Parliamentary papers of the* 
Session, that during four months of the season of famine there 
had been exported from the starving country into England, tbs 
following 


Quantities of Grain and Flour imported into Great Britain from 
Ireland in the first Four Months of 1846 . 


Months. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flpur. 

Oatmeal. 

January .... 
February .... 

: : : 

May-kite! June . 

Qrs. 

34,183 

25,775 

19,510 

33,372 

59,478 

1 

Qrs. 

102,658 

91 ,654 
80,803 
93,888 
245,967 

Cwt., 
95,7 39 
407, *650 
89,048 
101. ,R98-* 
242 ,251 

Gwt. 
98,930 
83,831 
60,360" , 
69,193 . 
138,241 * 

Totals . . 

172,351 

65,751 

614,370 

6.' J0 ,592 

440,554 , 


Pari. Pap , * Com. 74, ^73, 584 / Lonb, 153. . ; 

During 
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During the six months of the greatest pressure of that Alleged 
famim there were exported 852,47(3 quarters of corn, and* 
1,077,146 cwt. of flour and meal; and more especially, 614,370 
quarters of oats , and 440,554 cwt. of oatmeal — the natural "and 
usual food of a large portion of that people at all times, and the 
natural, frequent, and best resource of the whole Irish population 
in any difficulty. 

There had been — it was so hinted, and we believe truly, in 
Lord John Russell’s letter from Edinburgh — some talk in the 
cabinet, and there was some discussion in the Press, about opening 
the Irish ports by proclamation. Opening the Irish ports! Why, 
the real remedy, had any interference with the law been necessary, 
would have been to close them — the torrent of food was running 
outwards. 

And this was the practical result in 1846, even after the alarm.. 
But let us see how the facts were in the autumn of 1845, the 
period when Sir Robert Peel must have been planning his 
measure. 

In the last half-year of 1845 there were exported from that 
starving country into Great Britain : — 

Quarters. Cwt. 

Wheat . . 223,116 Flour . . 605,917 

; Barley . . 66,863 Oatmeal . 452,144 

Oats . • 703,314 

Total . 1,058,061 

Total . 993,393 

It was while this remarkable superfluity of Irish produce was 
pouring into England, and exciting some surprise and dissatis- 
faction in the British producer who was overwhelmed and under- 
sold in his own market, that it was discovered that Ireland was on 
the point of starvation for want of corn, and could only be saved 
by a measure which, if ever so successful, could have no other pre- 
sent effect than additional distress to the poorer classes of Irish 
farmers. 

Although the apprehension of danger last year turned out for- 
tunately to be greater than the reality, no one can disapprove the 
measures taken by the Government for the introduction of Indian 
corn, which, though it was a food unknown to the people, and, at 
first at least, so distasteful that there were riotous attempts to 
prevent its distribution, had the advantage of being cheap and 
plentiful, and thus very useful on such an emergency ; but we 
must think that it would have been still better if more active 
measures bad been taken to supply the people with oatmeal, a 
food of their awn growth, and the use of which would have had 
the double advantage of feeding the destitute poor and benefiting 
* vd’L* LXXVIII, NO, clvi. 2 n the 
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the farmer^-himself almost as poor and destitute. The Govern* 
ment did make some attempt (though it seems rather tardily) in 
this direction ; for we have heard that oatrncal, which had been 
exported to England at the price of 15$. the cwt., was re-pur- 
chased here and sent back to Ireland at 19$. It was soon proved, 
as we had stated in our article of last December* and as every one 
knew who knew anything of Ireland, that the want was not of corn- 
food, which never had been in greater abundance, but of means 
in an unemployed and moneyless population to buy it ; and this 
latter want would be rather increased than diminished by the pre- 
ference given to the produce of the American over that of the 
Irish farmer. The use, however, limited and occasional as it was, 
of this American corn was asserted with great solemnity and 
triumph by the Minister to be the first step of a great moral 
revolution, which was to regenerate Ireland. We believe, with 
him, that if the people could be persuaded (which would not 
be difficult), and enabled (which is not quite so easy), to eat 
bread instead of depending so exclusively on the potato crop, 
it would have a considerable moral effect — but docs not that 
argument apply with at least equal force to their own flour and 
oatmeal, as well as to the produce of America? It may be said 
that the American corn is cheaper : perhaps so — nominally and for 
the moment ! But is it really cheaper for a people to buy, even 
at a somewhat lower price, the produce of Carolina or Georgia 
rather tjthan that of their own soil, which their own labour has 
contributed to raise, and tlie whole value of which is distributed 
amongst themselves and their neighbours? We have heard much 
of the misery of Ireland attributed to absenteeism, but this is the 
most gigantic scheme of absenteeism that ever entered the mind 
of man — to remove all the agriculture of Ireland to the banks of 
the Mississippi; and that without giving us a hint how a country 
essentially pastoral and agricultural, without mines or manu- 
factures, and whose only industry you are about to transfer to 
the Mississippi, is to pay for this regenerating food. But, admit- 
ting that this nominal cheapness were real, how long will it 
continue ? And what ifithat new commerce were to be suddenly 
blighted, as the Minister at one time threatened, by an American 
war? — or, if not interrupted, can we expect that the new demand 
will not enhance the price? — or, which is the most serious ob- 
jection of all — if the general measure deprives Ireland of the 
stimulus to grow and export the two millions of quarters of corn 
and the two millions and a half cwt. of flour and meal which she 
sends annually to England — where will she obtain the means of 
buying, be it ever so cheap, an article which has supplanted and 
destroyed the staple of her native industry? It seems to be 

always 
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always forgotten by these theorists that to a people the que'stioh 
of dear or chedp depends as much on the capacity to buy as oh 
the price of the article. 

These observations are rendered important by the recurrence 
this year, in a still more serious form, of the potato blight, — 
which warns us that we must consider the subsistence of the Irish 
peasantry not as a matter of temporary expediency or commercial 
experiment, but on some broad, safe, permanent, and self-acting 
principle ; and in this view we think any dependence on foreign 
supplies highly dangerous, and that the idea of the moral rege- 
neration of Ireland by the medium of Indian corn is absolutely 
ridiculous. What is the objection of the political economists to 
the potato? It is, they say, a low kind of food, too cheap, too 
easily obtained. Very well — but then what becomes of all the 
arguments in favour of cheap food ? The new moral theory 
in Ireland, it seems, is to force the people on dear food. 
But the potato, moreover, is a precarious crop: this is true ; 
but though somewhat more precarious than corn crops, and 
liable to local and, as it seems, capricious failures, there has 
generally been an average supply, and these occasional failures 
have, as far as they have gone, mitigated the former and more 
ancient objection of their being too cheap and too easily ob- 
tained. But these are discrepancies which we leave to the 
economists to settle — we at once admit that potatoes are too pre- 
carious in produce, and what is perhaps of hardly less import- 
ance, too perishable in their best condition (for they will hardly 
keep from one season to another) for the sustenance of a great 
people. But is Indian corn much better in these respects? 
First, is it not in a considerable degree precarious? It is, as 
We read, more sensitive than ordinary grain to the accidents of 
seasons ; but it is also liable to political interruptions. If Ireland 
should become habitually dependent on the United States for 
Indian corn, she will be at the mercy of even a more formidable 
and perhaps more capricious enemy than the potato-rot. Nor 
has it the advantage of storing well ; it does not, we believe, keep 
beyond the second year, and even at best it will not make what 
we call bread, at least not without large admixture of other kinds 
of flour. And this tropical curiosity, grown above 3000 miles off, 
which, sweet and agreeable as it may be in cakes and pastry, 
cannot be. made into bread, is nevertheless to supply the staff of 
life by which Ireland is to be regenerated ! It is certainly the 
strangest anomaly in the history of nations to see an attempt 
seriously made and gravely boasted of, to force the most over- 
crowded population in the world to depend for daily subsistence 
on an exotic plant. This is indeed a reliance on the powers of 

2 n 2 free 
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free t ratio, at which we should have thought the wildest theorist 
would have hesitated. And on what country would our depend- 
ence be? It has been considered sufficiently alarming that our 
chief manufactures may be paralyzed by the supply of cotton 
irom the United States being withheld : how much more alarming 
would be our condition if the food of millions w T ere liable to be 
thus arrested? This double dependence would greatly increase 
the chances ol its being hostile! y interrupted. If Ireland is to be 
regenerated by any cereal process, it will be by stimulating her 
native industry, and, above all, her agriculture^- by encouraging 
her people to sow the natural grain of their climate — by enabling 
them to eat their share of it — by ensuring them the markets of 
Great Britain for their surplus, and thus helping them to assimilate 
their food, habits, and condition- to ours. It is not by encouraging 
tlie American farmer and the Polish serf that Ireland is to be 
regenerated ! Sir Robert Peel’s recent legislation, if it should 
fulfil its promise , would turn out to be one of the severest blows 
ever made at the improvement and tranquillization of Ireland. 

Such is the Irish case, on which we have dwelt longer than 
we intended, because the new calamity which has befallen the 
potato crop has been insisted upon as a practical illustration of 
the wisdom of Sir Robert Peel’s policy, with which it has no 
other relation than that Sir Robert Peel’s measures, as far as 
they could have any effect whatsoever upon it, w'ould aggravate 
the evil. 

Let us now turn to the English case — the operation of the 
corn-law of 1842— in Great Britain. Here are the quantities of 
w heat sold in the English markets,* and the average prices for 
each year since the passing of that law :-r— 

Years. Quarters. Price per Quarter, 

1842 . . 4 , 091,234 . . 60 s. 2d. 

1843 . . 5 , 322,279 . . 50 I , 

1844 . . 5 , 556 , 30 6 . . 51 4 

1845 . . 6 , 666,240 . .50 10 

So that the quantity of corn (brought to the markets which fur- 
nish the returns) in the year; of alarm, was above two millions 
and a half greater than in the year in which the law .was passed, 
anti the price was near 20 per cent, lower. , > 

Let us next look at the, foreign importation for home consump- 
tion in the same period, prefixing as a terminus U quo thejyeor 
before the late law which came into operation on^the 29th of 
April, 1842:— - v , lt# 

J 1 r r “! r-r-rr ri > -rn- r +r TT r tr-rTto 

These return! <4 Hie inspectors do not of cop wo iogltide fhowhoje «fcynptHws.w>Jd 
in Great Britain, but only the business of certain great xn&dcets, which, however, 
indicate proportiohtfbly the ^irodude of the Couidiy'at Targe. ’ i!tti 

1841 
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Years. : 4 Quarters. 

1841 . . 2,361,732 

1842 - . 2,764,222 

1843 . , . 847,381 

1844 . 1 ‘ . ' 787,984 

1845 . . 89,819! 

Sp, tl^at in seven months of the year in which Sir Robert Peel 
thought his coi n-law necessary, 2,700,000 quarters of corn were 
imported, while only 90,000 were required in the whole of the 
ypar in which famine terrified Sir Robert Peel to murder, like 
Medea, his own promising infant scarce four years old. 

If it could be for a moment suspected that this great diminu- 
tion of the foreign importation was owing to the high duties 
rather than to our increased production at home, we have lucloly 
a most conclusive and very remarkable answer to such a supposi- 
tion* The duty on Canadian corn had been reduced from 5 a*. to 
Is., Yet tlie quantities of Canadian corn shipped at that merely 
nominal duty in the years ending 1845 and 1846 respectively 
were as follows : — 

Wheat, Qrs. Flour, Cwt. 

1845 . . . 442,228 . . 396,252 

1846 . . . 310,665 . . 306,313 

Decrease in 1846 • 131, 5G3 . . 89,315 

Report of the Board of Trade , Montreal . 

■This is, we think, a crowning proof that there existed last )ear 
an abundant and increasing domestic supply, and no colour or 
pretext for Sir Robert Peel's precipitate proceedings. We carry 
this argument no further, being well convinced as a general 
rule that the foreign and colonial farmers can undersell the Bri- 
tish farmer even to ruin; but as against the pretended appre- 
hension under which the new system was proposed, the answer is 
complete. We must add, that we see with more sorrow than 
surprise in the report of the Board of Trade of Montreal from 
which we have extracted the above table, unmistakcable evidence 
that the first fruits of Sir Robert Peel’s new policy are likely to 
be 'the loss of that important colony: but that most grave affair 
will demand a separate discussion. 

A main object in all corn-laws is to prevenUriolent fluctuations 
of price. • . No human power can prevent the vicissitudes of sea- 
sons, but the best system is that which tends most to redress the 
inequality ; and this is not only a merit in itself, but a test of 
other merits in the working of the law. In this most important 
point the corti-law of 1842 was eminently successful. The 
fluctuation of prices, which on an average, of twenty years had 
: , < • been 
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been about 80 per cent, under the previous corn-law, had been 
reduced for the years 1843-4-5 to less than 33 per cent. 

Our readers will also remark that the home supply had been 
increasing, even more rapidly than the importation diminished, or, 
in other words, that under the confidence of security which the 
late law inspired, agriculture made a great, yet gradual, advance, 
and that we were supplying ourselves instead of buying from the 
foreigner, or even from Canada, and, we believe, as cheaply. 
This is shown, not merely by the general averages, hut by the 
details which we find in the Parliamentary Returns. 

At Chelsea Hospital the whole ration was. 

In 1843 .... 7pl. per diem. 

And in 1845 a fraction less . 7 , 

The Greenwich Hospital return is made in a different form, 
and gives the following prices of bread per lb. : — 

1791 . . . - 

1843 . 1J S2 

1844 . . . . HU 

1845 .... H-H 

So that bread was as cheap in the year of alarm ns it had been 
55 years ago, and cheaper than it had been in 1842 when Sir 
Robert Peel passed his corn-law, or any of the succeeding years 
in which he defended it against the annual assault of Mr. Villiers 
and the constant attacks of the League. 

But while the manufacturing interests had, no doubt, been 
benefited by the steady and moderate prices of food, had they 
been cramped in their exports by the diminished importation of 
foreign corn? The following return of the exports of manufac- 
tured yoods for five years will best answer : — 


Years. 


Official Value.* . 

Declared Value. 

1842 


99,906,288 ' . 

47,381,023 

1843 

. 

117,574,044 

52,279,709 

1844 

• 

131,335,854 

58,584,292 

1845 

* 

134,385,892 

60,111,082 


Pari. Paper , Nos. 91 and 262. 

And to show in the most convincing manner how little neces- 
sary is the importation of foreign corn to our manufacturing pros- 
perity, And how fallacious is the promise that exportation of 
goods to foreign countries is to be proportionable to the importa- 
tion 6f thfcit* corn, we abstract from the latest return pf the 'Sta-, 

* ‘ Official value/ otir readers "know, is only a measure of quantities / and the ‘ 
* declared value ’ an approximation to the real value, 

tistical 
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tistical department of the Board of Trade’ the following most 
curious and conclusive 

* Account of the value c/’Bairisn and Irish Manufactures exported 
to the countries from which the principal supplies of Wheat have 
been imported , and the quantities thereof imported from those 
countries in the corresponding years . 



1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

• ( 1844. 

Df.NMA UK — 

Goods exported to . . £ 

J 43, 732 
107,986 

201,462 

191,481 
238, 8G7 

194,304 

260,176 

! 286.679 

Wheat imported from [Qrs 

153,480 

89,643 

69,863 

1 94,498 

Russia. — 

Good* exported to . . £ 

1,776,426 

1 ,602,742 

1,607,175 

1,885,953 

1,895,519 

2,128,926 

Wheat imported from [Qrs. 

372,820 

268,281 

99,620 

287,788 

| 33,667 

104,526 

Ph irsriiA — 







Goods expelled to . . £ 

206,806 

219,345 

363,821 

376,651 

! 431,004 

505,384 

W heat imported from [Qrs. 

767,735 

807,203 

889,836 

738,731 

639,503 

551,015 

Germany — 







Goods exported to , . £ 

4,988,900 

5,215,155 

5,654,433 6,202.700 ; 

6,168,038 

6,151.528 

Wheat imported from [Qrs. 

428,737 

370,380 

6 )U,774 j 

202,239 | 

126,520 

103,922 


This document proves, if there be any faith in statistics, a fact 
of which we had already had some indication in tlie comparison 
of our German and Prussian trade, but of which w r e had not such 
detailed proof as this account affords, namely, that the export of 
our manufactures to foreign countries does not only not increase 
with the import of their corn, but seems to have an opposite move- 
ment — and this not with regard to one country in one year, but, as 
if by a general rul^ and without exception, to all countries, and 
during a series of years. This is really so curious, that we think 
our readers will be glad to see the results of the above account in 
a still rnort^slriking form : — 

Denmark — between 1839 and 1844 — 

Increase of British manufactures exported to, £142,927 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs. 113,488 

Russia — 

Increase of British manufactures exported to, £352,500 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs, 268,294 

Prussia — 

Increase of British manufactures exported to, £298,524 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs. 216,720 

Germany — 

Increase of British manufactures exported to, £936,373 
Decrease of corn imported from, qrs. 319,448’ 

We know very well that in the countries where wheat is cheapest, 
and which of course export the most, the population are poorly 
clad as well as poorly fed, and of course very bad customers to 
Manchester and Leeds ; but we confess we were not prepared to 
find this principle working in so regular and continuous a manner 
as to indicate, as a general fact, that the more corn we import 

from 
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from any country, the Jess of our manufactures that country con* 
sumes. This seems at first sight a strange result' from a docu- 
ment furnished by the Statistical department of the Board of 
Trade, the individuals of which so strenuously advocate a free 
trade in corn as the best mode of extending our manufactures ; 
but there are the indisputable facts and figures ! and the result, on 
consideration, is easily explained on the obvious principle we have 
before alluded to — that as the interior districts of those countries 
advance in civilization, and use a larger proportion of manufactured 
necessaries or luxuries, there must also be a general improvement 
of their own domestic habits and diet; they consume more of their 
own produce, and have less to spare to us, and contrive to balance 
their accounts with us by some other medium than corn. 

This pioblein also we leave to the political economists to 
solve, and revert to our general statements, which establish that 
we had not only no symptoms of scarcity in Great Britain, but, 
on the contrary, evidence of the greatest abundance both of 
food, and of work to enable the poor to purchase it; and the 
advantageous effects which, contrary to the apprehensions of 
many of our agricultural friends, we at the outset predicted for 
the new sliding-scale of 1842, were exhibiting themselves, not 
suddenly, nor partially, nor doubtfully, but by a gradual, yet rapid, 
increase of all the elements that indicate the joint prosperity of 
agriculture and manufactures, and, of course, of the nation at 
large. It was in this most satisfactory state of the public mind, 
and of .all public interests — such as we believe it would be hard 
to parallel in recent times — that the Ministry itself — stronger; 
and more powerful, and more popular than we ever lisM expected 
to s eeawy ministry under the Reform Bill — in an hour of insanity,* 
to call it by the most charitable name, overturned the system it 
had so lately erected and under the protection of which all those 
great national interests were enjoying such unexampled pros- 
perity. Sir Robert Peel, strong, like Samson, to his own hurt 1 
and ours, destroys by an artful accombination of foxes and fire- 
brands the * wheat- harvests* — and pulls down in general ruin the' 
edifice on whose pillars he professed to lean ! 

But there have arisen out of these economic and financial dis- 
cussions, questions of a far deeper and more important' nature 
than the mere repeal of the Corn-Laws. That measure may •pro- 
duce more or less inconvenience, more or less distress to this or; 
that class; but it is, we trust, still within reach of the obvious, 
though perhaps not very easy nor very complete, 1 remedy of a 
recurrence to something of our former policy — the continuation, 
for instance, of the present scale. But the principles and sys- 
tematical views which haye been since developed by the a-dto cates 
, , of 
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of what they calL Free Trade, and more especially by Sir Robert 
Peel, are fraught, as we think, with mischief and danger to all oar 
national institutions and interests, not only immediate and 'exten- 
sive, but permanent in their nature and progressive in their effect. 

We speak of Sir Robert Peel’s share in the whole of this Un- 
happy affair with the deepest pain, and with a reluctance which 
nothing but a sense of public duty could overcome. We > had' 
given him throughout his administration a cordial, disinterested,* 
and, to the best of our power, efficient support ; we adopted 
from his own lips his profession of faith, both commercial and 
political ; and our readers will not have forgotten that in several 
successive articles on the Whig budget of 1841 — on his » own 
financial legislation of 184*2 — and on the Anti- Corn-Law League, 
in January, 1813 — we recorded our own confidence, and solicited 
that of our readers, in his principles and his measures. He has 
changed his opinions — we have not — he has even run into the 
adverse extreme, and wc must oppose him. But differing, sis \vc 
have the misfortune to do, from every opinion that he has re- 
cently delivered on these subjects — disapproving all liis measures, 
and deploring both the form and the substance of his whole 
course of proceeding — it is the more due to his character/ and to 
our own feelings, to declare our entire conviction of the purity 
of his intentions — nay, of his goodwill to the Very interests 
which he seems to have sacrificed. We believe that Si? Robert 
Peel lias convinced himself that the Reform Bill has stVentirely 
changed the practical constitution of this country that it coin no 
longer be worked in the old channels, or by its former machinery 
-—that the ancient balance of government by the antagonism of 
parties is obsolete and impracticable. He believes, we have no 
doubt, that the popular power, commonly called public opinion, 
is supreme, and that it is safer to yield to its first impulses 
than wait to be overthrown by its compressed but, when at last it 
frees itself, irresistible force. And there is, no doubt, some truth 
in such views. It is what we always expected from the Reform 
Bill, and what we stilL think must be the final result of that 
measure ; but that danger had not, in our opinion, yet « arrived. 
The House of Commons of 1841 proved the still existing pre- 
dominance °f the Conservative principle ; and our wonder is that, 
having for four years experienced the growing strength of that 
principle, Sir Robert Peel should have not merely despaired of 
its continuance, but turned his own power— and he only could 1 
have done it — to realise his own fears — * ( - 4 

‘ And not content the fruits to gather free,” 14 * 

He lends . the crowd his arm to shake the tree.’ 

At the time Sir Robert Peel tirade this turn, the state of ‘the 

country 
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<5ountry afforded, in our judgment, no ground nor even colour for 
any apprehensions. There must have been in Sir Robert Peel’s 
mind some predisposition to receive those discouraging impressions. 

Madame de Stael used to repeat (what Mr. Burke had said 
before her), that 4 Foreigners arc a hind of contemporaneous pos- 
terity / — meaning that the distance of space and difference of 
manners and feelings have something of the effect of distance of 
time in enabling them to judge of men, unbiassed by the partialities 
or prejudices of near and more interested observers. In this view 
the following speculations on Sir Robert PcePs character, written 
previous to the session, in 1845, arc worthy of serious attention. 
The author, M. Capefiguc, is a man of ability, who — though 
strangely ignorant, as most foreigners are, of tlio details of our 
social and political life — is still, as will be seen, a very keen 
observer, and sketches strong outlines with a curious felicity. 
After giving a summary view of Sir Robert Peel’s public life, 
of which he says that the adoption of the opinions of his adver- 
saries, and a disposition to abandon principle for expediency, have 
been the most marked characteristics, he proceeds to prophesy 
what his future course is likely to be. We shall quote the passage 
in the original, that we may not run the risk of giving a colour 
to any expression of this French prediction : — 

* Certcs, M. Peel dispose d’une belle majority dans le Parlement ; il 
sent que ricn ne peut lc renverser ; les Torys n’osent le coutredire 
puce qu*il est des leurs, et les Whigs lc caressent avec assez fl’attcution 
parce qu’il fait de larges concessions a leurs idees d’dconomie politique. 
Mais de ce qu’on est maitre d’tine majority, il ne s’ensuit pas qu’on 
puisse toujours dominer sa position : cela pent durer quelque temps, 
mais on netoujffe pas un pays d'honneur sous les chi f res . .... 

M. Peel change cn ce moment toutes les coinbinaisons financiercs de 
l’Angleterre ; il cree un impot permanent sur le revenu, e’est-^dire 
qu’il enleve & la Grande-Bretagne la ressource extraordinaire* qui l’a 
sauvee pendant les gnerres de la revolution et de Pcmpire. Pourquoi 
est-il tant applaudi, m£mc par lc parti Radical ? C 7 est que ce parti a 
V instinct du dernier mot de cette revolution jinancierc qui change 
toutes les combinaisons du gnuvernement d' Angleierre^ et tend a tuer 
I’aristo&raiie Pritannique. Bans cette voie, il fnudra toujours mar- 
cher ; et, sur cc point, M. Peel est un Jionime parfaitement commode y 
pwisqnc sa doctrine est d* incessamment evder lorsquc V opinion se pro- 
nonce . Ainsi, d’abord, il ne voulait pas P<?mancipation des Catholiques, 
et ministre il y a conscnti ; il tkait lc plus vif opposant a la reform© par- 
lementaire, et il s’en est aujourd’hui aceommode. Si V Irlande per- 
siste, ce sera 3J. Peel qui consentira a sa separation , a son parlement 
national, & debut c l’teuvrc de cinquaute ans. Que les Radicaux, a leur 
tour, persistent, il viendra peut-etre un jour oil M. Robert Peel accom- 
plira la reforme absolve, avec lc parlement annuel, & la fatjon de Cob- 
bett et dc Hunt. Pourquoi les Whigs rcnverseraient-ils M. Peel, puis- 

qu’il 
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qu’il frit si, bien lours affaire^ ? Je permte done a dire que, Sir Robert 
a tub le parti Tory; que k jour odes parti s’est mis dans les mains 
de cet Homme d'etat , il a ete perdu t parce que M. Peel p’avait ni 
Pinstinct de sa gloire, ni son Education, ni la prescience de ses grapdes 
destinees!’ — Ilommes d'JEtat (1845), pp. 43, 44. 

This is undoubtedly a remarkable prophecy, for it is one of 
which, when it was written, none of those who thought they knew 
Sir Robert Peel best, could have imagined anything like the fulfil- 
ment. The same view of his character was taken by Dr. Arnold, 
on whose opinions we set no great value, but whose testimony — 
when adverse to liberalism — is worth notice, , lie writes, in 1836, 
to Archbishop Whately, the following slight sketch of Sir Robert 
Peel’s character : — 

c Peel has an idea about currency, and a distinct impression about it, 
and, therefore, on that point I would trust him for not yielding to 
clamour; but about most matters — the Church especially — he seems to 
have no idea, and therefore I would not trust him for firing it all up 
to-morrow, i f the clamour were loud enough P* — Arnold's Life y vol. ii., 
p. 57. 

When two such wholly different and unconnected observers, as 
M. Capefigue and Dr. Arnold, arrived at the same conclusion, 
it raises a strong presumption of its truth; and we cannot but 
admit that they seem to shadow out one, and perhaps the most 
powerful, of the motives which produced the late phenomenon. 

Sir Robert Peel saw the League audacious, and thought it 
formidable — he heard it loud, and fancied it was powerful : with 
that propensity which conscientious men will often have of under- 
valuing friends and over-rating enemies, he viewed the League 
with serious apprehensions, and believing (a complete mistake) 
that it had a strong hold on the sympathies of the working classes, 
and that it threatened a kind of servile war against all landed 
property and all eminence of station, he thought — most erro- 
neously, we believe, but conscientiously — that the best course he 
could take for these menaced interests was to make an early and 
judicious retreat. This, upon a careful and, we need hardly add, 
painful review of the whole case, is the most rational conjecture 
we cap make as to Sir Robert Peel’s conduct : and it is corro- 
borated by a passage in his valedictory speech, which gave, for the 
first time as far as we know, some intimation of this motive 

4 Our object was to avert dangers which we thought were imminent , 
and to avoid a conflict , which we believed would soon place in hostile 
collision great and powerful classes in this country.* 

This phrase, though it may appear to derogate from Sir Robert 

* We confess that we think the ‘ currency idea ’ would also fail if the clamour were 
loud enough. 

Peel's 
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Peel’s, candour and his courage, is characteristic of his extreme 
prudence, and seems to. us to afford the most rational and honour- 
able clue to the whole of his proceedings. 

We must take this opportunity of expressing our more than 
regret at some imputations which have been made in private and 
in print, of his having some low personal motive in the deprecia- 
tion of the landed interest. The accusation is not merely wholly 
groundless — it is absurd. Sir Robert Peel’s interests — as we 
stated in defence of his Corn Law of IS 12 — are essentially identi- 
fied with the land; and his measure is the more anomalous and 
alarmiug from its being contrary to those personal interests. J3ut 
we take higher ground. Sir Robert Peel is infinitely superior 
to any influence of that low nature. 11 is heart, if not as stout, 
is as pure as Mr. Pitt’s. He may be deficient in official candour 
and frankness — in fidelity to political friendships — in firmness 
against political adversaries — in contempt of the civium ardor 
pi'ava jubentium — in the wise courage that prefers to meet the 
storm in the deep waters rather than in shoals and straits — 
these defects, we say, may be imputed to him, and they are 
probably in some degree constitutional ; but his mind was never 
sullied by even the passing cloud of any sordid or unworthy 
thought. It is an over-cautious and over-sensitive ratiocination 
that reduces him to the level — below his spirit and alien from his 
taste — of a temporizing Utilitarian. If his heart were as firm as 
it is pure — if he were as inaccessible to the delusions and plausi- 
bilities of theorists, the hypocritical applause of adversaries, the 
insidious and interested flatteries of the foreign press, and the 
menaces of popular agitation, as he is to either passion, corruption, 
or any other ignoble motive — if he could trust himself as he re- 
quires others to trust him — he might, as we once hoped be was 
destined to do, have stajed the revolution, instead of, as we now 
fear, rapidly accelerating it. And this fear — very strong and 
very sinceic — must be our justification, for the frank severity with 
which, while doing justice to his private virtues and splendid 
talents, wc must question and even censure so many circumstances 
of his public conduct. 

We commence this portion of our task by some observations 
on the speech of the 29 tli June, by which Sir Robert Peel, an- 
nounced bis resignation to the House of Commons. That Sir 
Robert Peel had ample grounds for congratulating himself and 
claiming the approbation of the country for the general merits of 
bis administration, it is not we, who have been — usque ad aras — 
bis bumble followers and admirers, that can be disposed to question. 
It was, as we have just said, beyond all expectation powerful and 
popular, and deserved to be so. Our domestic prosperity was 

unexampled ; 
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unexampled; our Navy had been most judiciously and effectively 
managed by Lord Haddington and Sir George Cockburn; our 
Army was in the hands of the Duke of Wellington ! Ireland had 
been treated not merely with * justice but a compassionate" and 
politic indulgence.* The Colonies were safe and satisfied under 
the vigorous protection of their essential interests by Lord Stanley. 
The mistakes and misfortunes of our proceedings in India* had 
been repaired by victory, to be followed up, we trust, by a prudent 
and unambitious policy ; and the tribute paid by Sir Robert Peel 
to the able, dignified, and successful conduct of our foreign affairs 
by Lord Aberdeen was eminently just. He was well entitled to 
claim for his noble friend, and, we must add, for himself, the 
praise of having maintained and improved the friendly dispositions 
and confidence of the European powers, and of having skilfully 
and honourably arranged with America two most intricate and 
delicate questions, w hich had been festering for near half a cen- 
tury, and at last, by long neglect and mismanagement, had grown 
to a state of inflammation that imminently menaced the peace of 
the world.* 

But of all the rest of that speech- — its topics, its language, and 
its spirit — we arc bound to record our strong disapprobation. It 
seems to us pregnant with the most mischievous principles and 
consequences, and to require that every means — even those so 
humble as ours — should be exerted to counteract its — as we 
think — most dangerous tendencies. 

That such is its character is testified by the universal feeling of 
the whole country — by the astonishment and alarm which it pro- 
duced in all the friends of the Constitution — and by the exultation 
Of every class of religious dissent or political disaffection. Nov 
is this impression confined to England. The Conservative and 
Revolutionary parties on the Continent have taken, respectively, 
'the same view of it, and the following literal extract of a letter 
from an intelligent American gentleman to a friend in Eng- 
land proves that it receives the same interpretation beyond the 
Atlantic:— 

4 If any man on this side of the water had made the same Appeal to 
the hungry masses, he would have been branded with the name ‘of dema- 
gogue — “ Food untaxed by injustice ” was a master- touch. Biit it 
would have been enough for him to have carried his measilres^-he need 
not have given a parting stab to the interests he had abandoned, 1 1 

— -rrr ' *“» — 

* Wo trust that we, too,, may be allowed to refer with gome degree of hatUfactiou 
to our own labours in tbe same cause — our articles on the North-easter^ and tyorth- 
westefrf Boundaries. We beg leave particularly to observe that the views which we 
took iu iotir April number of the Oregon question were, by a. curious and happy co- 
incidence, exactly, even to piinutia?„ Uit* same that \\eic go soon after to be ratified by 
the definitive treaty. 

; i i. * fe « Qur 
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c Our impression is, that matters ?nore ancient and more sacred will 
follow the fate of your Corn Law !’ 

When such is the opinion of an intelligent and impartial repub- 
lican — well acquainted with our social, political, and commercial 
condition — we may be excused for having received similar im- 
pressions; and wc particularly concur in his suggestion that the 
objectionable portions of the spcefli were wholly gratuitous, and 
not to be justified even if the measures themselves were to turn 
out to be wise, consistent, and successful. 

Of the many surprising passages of that speech, none perhaps, all 
circumstances considered, is more so than Sir Robert Peel’s direct 
glorification of Mr. Cobden and his indirect homage to the Anti- 
Corn- Law League. Sir Robert Peel believed, of course, that he 
was doing no more than justice when he attributed his sudden con- 
version to the * unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden / but we 
do not think that he sufficiently distinguished in his own mind the 
ingredients of which Mr. Cobden’s influence over him was com- 
posed. The real ' eloquence of Richard Cobden ’ was as the 
representative and organ of a conspiracy which was permitted 
to agitate the public mind by incendiary meetings — to usurp tlie 
sovereign authority by levying half a million of money for illegal 
purposes — and to menace the Constitution itself and the inde- 
pendence of Parliament by the avowed fabrication of a hundred 
thousand fictitious votes. That it was not the? legitimate eloquence 
of Mr. Cobden that worked on Sir Robert Peel is pretty evident 
from many collateral circumstances. It was in tlie very teeth of 
that eloquence that Sir Robert Peel carried his own former bill — 
it was in despite of that eloquence that he for four years main- 
tained it; and on tlie very last occasion in which that eloquence 
was exerted — Mr. Villiers’ motion on the 10th June, 1815 — 
Sir Robert Peel answered Mr. Cobden’s last speech in a long 
and, as it was thought, firm as well as conclusive argument. How 
between that day and the middle of October, when he announced 
his conversion to his astonished Cabinet, Mr. Cobden’s eloquence 
could have operated we cannot conjecture. YY r e can hardly sup- 
pose that Sir Robert Peel had been in the interval studying in 
the bald and disjointed reports of Hansard the eloquence which 
had failed to persuade him when delivered viva voce . 

But there was in the very forhi of this compliment an indi- 
cation of the deeper influence under which it was pronounced. 
Sir Robert Peel took care to attribute his Conversion, not to 
* the honourable Member for Stochport ’ — that is, to the natural 
and legitimate effect of Mr. Cobden s parliamentary exertions — 
but to 4 Richard Cobden/ whom, as a Member of Parliament, 
it would have been disorderly to name ; but for whom that 

historical 
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historical designation was not irregular when applied — as it was 
understood by all who heard it— in his very different character of 
prime agitator and leader of the Anti-Corn- Law League. This 
may seem a small circumstance ; but it is indicative of an import- 
ant distinction; and opens some still more serious considerations. 
Our readers cannot have altogether, forgotten the long series of 
incendiary speeches pronounced by Mr. Cobden in various public 
meetings ; but if those audacious instigations to rebellion and ra- 
pine be not fresh in their memories, they may turn, for some early 
specimens of ‘ Richard Cobden! s eloquence ,* to our article on the 
Anti- Corn- Law Agitation in December, 1842. They will there 
find that, on the 17th July, 1841, Mr. Cobden, not yet in Parlia- 
ment, made his first prominent appearance as a public man by 
suggesting 6 a demonstration of numbers and physical force to inti- 
midate the new House of Commons — f Masters and men,' he 
said, f must unite to startle the House of Commons by a meeting on 
Kersall Moor ! ’ And subsequently, on the 1 Ith February, 1842, 
in a meeting of delegates assembled to oppose the progress of the 
new Cabinet’s Corn Bill, he described Sir Robert Peel’s ministry 
as ‘an oligarchy which had usurped the Government ; and he stated, 
amidst the vehement cheers of his excited auditory, that * until 
tui: si: men were frightened, the people ivould never obtain 
justice.' Notwithstanding Sir Robert Peel’s testimony to the po- 
litical sagacity of Mr. Cobden, wo are unwilling to believe that 
* these men were frightened! in the common sense of the word, 
into the repeal of the Corn Laws ; but we cannot doubt that a 
degree of political fear, which is easily mistaken (particularly by 
the patient himself) for prudence, was one of the chief ingre- 
dients in that still incomprehensible proceeding : however that 
may be, it was with more candour than, wo think, discretion, 
or a due regard to the future peace of the country, that Sir 
Robert Peel marked out as an object of public admiration and 
gratitude, and of course of imitation, Richard Cobden, the agitator 
and demagogue — in marked contradistinction from ‘ the honour- 
able Member for Stockport 

Whether Sir Robert. Peel and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department may have had some secret reasons for thinking 
the League more formidable than it had for the last year or two 
appeared to them or to the public, we cannot presume to say; 
but there can be no doubt that they must have felt it to he an 
embarrassment, not to call it a disgrace, to their administration, 
that such an anti-constitutional association should be permitted to 

* There were other circumstances of Mr. Cobdcu’s eloquence, both in the League 
and in Parliament, that wc will not more particularly allude to, the painful recol- 
lection of which increased Our surprise at Sir Robert Peel’s gratuitous panegyric. 

exist. 
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ek$St. Wb ^ari, however, easily believe that they were jreludtittt 
to dhbark in a legal struggle with it, which would involve, as a 
necessary consequence, another proceeding against the still more 
audacious and not less anti-constitutional association for the repeal 
Of the Irish Union : — reiriembering the late prosecution of O'Coft- 
nell and Co., they doubted too readily their own strength, and 
were too sensitive of their risk in waging a double war with the 
English and Irish agitators, and in their choice of difficulties wil- 
lingly 'persuaded themselves that it was a safer or at least ah 
easier course to invade .the quiet and submissive Ovilia of the 
agriculturists than to grapple' with the reluctantes Dr&cones— 
Cobdert and O’Connell. This at least is in accordance with what 
w^e have already said and quoted as to the general predisposition 
of 'Sir Robert Peel's temper to underrate friends and overrate 
e’nemies, to conciliate what he takes to be public opinion by a too 
ready sacrifice of his o\vn better judgment, and to get rid of dan- 
gerous or even troublesome agitation by submission and surrender 
rather than by resistance. 

But there w T erc other passages in Sir Robert Peel's valedictoiy 
oration as remarkable ns the eulogiurn of Richard Cobdeii, and, 
we think, still more objectionable : — 

f I do not hesitate to say, that in my opinion there ought to be esta- 
blished between England and Ireland a complete equality {great cheer- 
ing ) in all civil, municipal, and political rights/ 

So we too would say — but is it not so now ? We should be glad 
to learn what rights Scotchmen or Englishmen enjoy that are 
denied to the Irish. The only instance that Sir Robert Peel 
specifically mentions is the existence of Coercion Acts, or, as he 
justly calls them, acts for the protection of life and property 
in Ireland; but those acts lie defends, and would maintain. To 
What, then, does he allude? A subsequent passage, we sup- 
pose, explains : — 

c I think it ought to be impossible to say that there is a different rule 
substantially with regard to civil and municipal franchise in Ireland 
from what prevails in England/ 

Docs he mean an extension of the franchise? — a new and wider 
Jleform Bill ? — the main and most important topic of all. Mr. 
Q' Connell's harangues about justice for Ireland ! Is then Sir i( Ro- 
bert Reel about to supersede Mr. O’Connell as lie did Mr. Cobdcjl? 
, ft ui mark ! — the greatest difference between the elective franchise 
jn ljngland and Ireland is that which Sir Robert Peel hijq$clf im- 
posed on Ireland in his Emancipation Bill, the substitu^on.Qf,](.Q?. 
instead of 40s. freeholders. Is then Sir Robert PeelVowp;i£c/t- 
ot 1829 to partake the fate of his measure of 18$2^ jye 
^ imitate not to say that the complaint is wholly unfounded ijv Jaw 
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and in fact — that the differences which exist are alre&dy, and, 
wc think, unduly, in favour of the Irish elector— and that if 
there were to be attempted a substantial equality of franchise— 
reaL and bona fide freeholders for Irish counties, and 10/. house- 
holders for Irish boroughs, and similar payments of rates and 
taxes by all — more than half the present electors of Ireland would 
be at once disfranchised. But, even if it were otherwise — if any 
such grievances exist, why did not Sir Robert Peel, who had so 
large a share in making them, remedy them while he was in 

E ower ? Why not allude to them in any of the Royal Speeches 
e has penned, or in any official speech that he has spoken? Why 
bequeath these novissima verba as a legacy of embarrassment to 
his successors, and of dissatisfaction and discord in that already 
distracted country ? Can we hope that Lord John Russell will 
he able, even if he be willing, to maintain anything like a real 
elective franchise in Ireland, when the requisitions of Mr. O’Con- 
nell are thus endorsed by Sir Robert Peel ? 

This extraordinary speech concludes not inappropriately with 
this extraordinary sentence : 

4 T shall leave office, I fear, with a name severely censured by many 
honourable gentlemen, who, on public principle, deeply regret the sever- 
ance of party tics — who deeply regret that severance, not from any 
interested or personal motives, but because they believe fidelity to party 
engagements — the existence and maintenance of a great party — to con- 
stitute a powerful instrument of governmcilt I shall leave a name 

execrated by every monopolist {loud cheering from the Opposition ), 
who, from less honourable, motives, maintains protection for his own 
individual benefit ( continued cheering ) : but it may be that I shall 
leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions of good will in 
those places which arc the abode of men whose lot it is to labour, and 
to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow — a name remembered 
with expressions of good will, when they shall recruit their exhausted 
strength with abundant and untaxed food , the sweeter because it* is no 
louger leavened by a sense of injustice. ( Loud and vociferous cheering.)* 
* Cheering* from the Whigs, Radicals, and Repealers! 

We shall notice presently the portion of this peroration which 
refers to party connexions ; but wc must take the liberty to object 
to both the justice and the policy of representing by the odious 
characteristics of greedy, selfish, and dishonourable monopolists 
those whose only crime was their fidelity to Sir Robert Peel’s own 
principles ; and, for his sake as well as ours, wc indignantly pro- 
test’ against the implication, that, up to the commencement of 
this jeat, 1846, he, and all that have followed him, have been 
oppressors of the poor — taxing unjustly , and with the most sordid 
motives, the scanty subsistence of the children of toil. Was Sir 
TiobeH Peel speaking under some delusive excitement ? Was 
he aStafe of' What heNvag saying ? Did he for the moment forget 
vol. lxxvui. no. clvi. 2 o that 
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that his political life had lasted for six -and- thirty years ; ami that 
during that long period he had been sometimes the able instru- 
ment, sometimes the original author, and always an active pro-; 
motor, of those measures which ho now, by this injurious contrast, 
holds up to the execration of mankind? Does he expect, by this 
kind of death-bed repentance, to obliterate all the censure, all the 
guilt, which he thus charges on his whole antecedent career? Is 
he content to lie remembered with good will ‘ from and after the 
passing of this Arty and to be loaded with retrospective reproach 
and obloquy for the long antecedent portion of his political life ? 
If lie be — we are not. Wc never defended his corn-laws on any 
such grounds, nor for an)' such possible results as lie indicates. 
We have no doubt of his own personal charity and benevolence — 
they are as^great as his other private virtues; but wc cannot 
admit that he feels more for the real interests of the poor than 
those who have supported a graduated Corn Law, and whose first 
argument and object lias ever been to secure for the working 
population a steadier, more certain, more domestic, and therefore, 
in the end, cheaper and more abundant supply of the first necessary 
of life. They may be mistaken in their \ie*vs; but did it become 
Sir Robert Peel, who had so large a share in leading them into 
the error (if error it were), to point them out to popular vengeance 
as monopolist oppressors of the poor ? Was it not doing still more 
directly what lie himself, in February, 1813, had reproached to 
Mr. Cobden ? And was lie blind to the danger to which his de- 
nunciation exposed the haggards and the persons of the monojmlists? 
Rut hear how he himself had in his speech of 1812 anticipated 
and disposed of such clap-trap arguments : — 

c Sir, it is impossible not to feci that those who advocate the repeal 
of every impost of every kind upon the subsistence of the people are 
enabled to appeal to topics which give them a great advantage — to urge 
that thcic is a tax upon bread, a tax upon the subsistence of the people 
— to urge that the tax is maintained for the protection or advantage of 
n separate class. ( Cheers from the Opposition .) lie who urges argu- 
ments of this kind must, of course, make a considerable impression 
upon those who listen to him. A comparison is made between the 
dearness of food in this ebuntry and the cheapness of food in some other 
countries, and the inference is immediately drawn that the people of 
this country ought to be placed upon the same footing in respect to the 
articles of subsistence, and that their condition will be benefited by the 
reduction of the price of food to that rate at which it can be purchased 
in other countries. Sir, it appears to me that any conclusion founded 
upon such a position will be altogether erroneous. ( Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches, y — Speech of February, 1842, p. 12. 

Ami then for six pages more of the printed speech he enforced, 
by numerous facts and cogent arguments, the proposition that it is* 
*tt hasty and unwise inference that the people of this ebuntry 

would' 
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would be placed in a situation of greater comfort if the prior of 
food should he reduced to the Continental standard’ (p. 13) ; and 
he concludes that topic by expressing his 

c firm belief — that if the House of Commons should be induced to pledge 
itself to a total repeal, which we on this side of the House deprecate so 
much, you will only superadd the severest agricultural distress* without 
relieving permanently the manufactures of the country . Any bucIi 
disturbance of agriculture as must follow from a total repeal of the 
corn-laws would, in my opinion, lead to unfavourable results, not only 
with respect to the agriculturists themselves, but also to all those nu- 
merous classes who are identified with them in interest.* — p. 19. 

Hut a new light has broken upon him, and, forgetting the six 
pages of elaborate facts and able and eloquent arguments of tlu: 
speech of 184*2, he selects in 1840 as the highest topfcof liis self- 
gralulatiori, that labourers are c to recruit their exhausted strength 
with untaxed food.’ Untaxcd? Not yet; for though the measure 
was grounded on tlie scarcity of last season and the prediction of 
its continuance or even aggravation in the present year, the duty 
under the new law has been up to its ow n maximum, and nearly 
equal to what it would have l;een under the old. If the relief 
were necessary, it ought to have met the immediate emergency, 
instead of being postponed for three years — but let that pass. 
Hy and bye it is to be untaxed — yes, untaxcd by our Exchequer, 
hut taxed probably more highly by foreign and perhaps hostile 
treasuries. We have already shown that our nearest Continental 
neighbours had export-duties which rose pretty nearly as our im- 
port-duties diminished ; and that at this moment there would be 
payable on wheat imported from France a duty there of 15,v. Ad. 
the quarter. Lord Brougham, in reply to the argument that if we 
came to depend altogether on the Continental powers for our 
food, we should become dependent on them eventually for our 
political existence, stated that such a fear was visionary, for that 
Buonaparte, in the plenitude of his enmity and his power, per- 
mitted the exportation of some million quarters of corn to Eng- 
land. Lord Brougham assumed that Buonaparte w*as obliged to 
permit it, because he did permit it : but lii& Lordship overlooked, 
we think, the real motive of that permission. Buonaparte 
condescended to that departure from his system, because on 
those many millions of quarters lie levied a duty of — we know not 
exactly what the extent of the exaction and corruption of his 
licence system may have been, but certainly some millions of 
pounds sterling ! — so that Lord Brougham’s argument, like every 
other argument that rests on facts, turns out to he the strongest 
confirmation pf our opinion. And that will happen again and fox' 
ever, in anything like a similar case. Foreign states, even though 
at, w;ar with us, will probably never attempt, or at all events will 

2 o 2 not 
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aVrj’' long purled able, to qlose their’ poTts hermetically 
us — their own strong interest may prevent that-*— but they 
will* (Yd wFiaf, from the extent, the facility, and the results of the 
operation, av ill be aaoisp; they will enhance their meted supply 
to fanline prices, and avjII pay their soldit-rs and sailors to fight us 
by the tax which avc shall be forced to pay them for our food*; 
arid this, as* avc haAe beloie shown, will happen exactly at 4 hr 
time A\hen the other efforts of A\ar a\ ill haA’e dirninUhcd om 
manufactming exports, ami consequently involved our manufac- 
turing population in the double distress of Avant of lalwur aud 
dearness of food. This argument, too, Sir Robert Peel in Ins 
speech of 184*2 foresaw and enforced «- 

< l retain the opinion, which T expressed some time ago, that; it is of 
the utmost importance t*i the interests of this country that you should he, 
as far as possible independent of foreran supply.*-— p. 21. 

'Phis, avc see, AVas not a hasty extempore opinion*-* but a delibe- 
rate adherence to one that he had before expiesscd. 

Agaiij : — 

4 My belief, and the belief of mv colleagues, is that it is important for 
, tlri^ country- that it is of the highest importance In the irelfrrte <f all 
classes in this country, that you should lake care that the main sourci > 
of a our supply of com should he derived from domestic agricidtun . 
(Hear, hear*-/ -p. 45. , 

‘And it is not for the benefit of landlords that he advocates this 

* independency of foreign supplies, but for the labourer on w hose 
behalf lie pleads that tile food may not be nntaxed 

6 I say that it is of importance in a country like this, where the chit f 
. subsistence of the labourer consists of wheat, if we resort tofbreign coun- 
tries for supplies, to take care that those supplies should be for the pur- 
pose 6f making up deficiencies, rather than as the chief' purees qtMtb- 

* sistencc.' (Ifear.)*“p. 22. * > , , », 

'Again: — t . >, ls 

4 I certainly do consider that it is foT the interest of all classes thn-t We 
should be pajing occasionally a small additional Bum upon dur own do- 
mestic produce, in order that we might thereby establish a security and 
insurance against ihobto calamities that 'icon Id ensue y if w$ fycpypic 
"altogether, or in a great part, dependent upon foreign countries fig vur 
bhpply. (Hear, hear.)’ — p. 44. 

‘ f a short, there is hardly a topic of the speech of Jipjie, 1$46, 
torhkdi is not anticipated and refuted by that of Felprtjavy* 

’ But there is another * leaA cn ’ still more poAve^ful Jtfyari the 
indirect taxation of the Corn-laws by which Sir Robert} Fe.el’s 
ineashfes will both embitter and diminish the uailybread of tjiose 
*vtfhoselot it is to labour-— we mean the lowering; of Wpgpspvpppr- 
tionably to the price of provisions. This is, as, inevitable a? of 
the physical consequences of the great laws of nature* and avc will 
1 1 vcntui c 
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venture to -assort, that this promise of additional and pefiqancnt 
abundance to the poor, from the cheapness of bread, jis a jnere 
sophism, and that low wages will practically intercept Sir I^pbert 
fVtflN verbal benevolence. 

But‘ if Sir Robert Peel’s new light be the true one-*- if 
the geneial principle be of such paramount importance as to 
hdvc* justified such a revolution as has been made — if the re- 
moval of taxation from the ‘ food that recruits the exhausted 
strength ' of the labourer was really the object, and an object of 
strcli UTgcnt duty-^-why was it not carried out by the abolition 
of all taxation on the- many other articles of the poor man's sub- 
sistence and comfort — sugar, coffee, tea, malt? Let it not be 
thought that we advocate such sweeping change* — very far fiojn it : 
we regret to hear of such wild schemes , and we adjure the C\>n- 
soivativcs not to countenance such dangerous delusions. VVe 
allude to them only for tlie purpose of testing Sir Robert Peel’s 
speech by his own punciples. Wc may peiliaps be answeied, 
that Sir Robert Peel would do so, and that he wishes to see malt, 
sugar, coffee, and tea as free as biead or an. We believe it 
may be so; but, again, this would only be defending his exoteiic 
consistency by the sacufice of his candour, lie has never, that 
we know of, avowed in the face of Parliament a preference for 
direct over indirect taxation, though it seems indicated iu a letter 
quite recently addressed by him to the people of Llbing (of which 
we shall say more presently), and. may have been, as we now 
suspect, lurking under all Sir Robert Peel’s measures. Against 
this as a geneial piinciple we at once enter our protest. We are 
satisfied that m a Lee government the system of iruliiect taxation 
is the safest, and indeed the only one that can be long borne. A 
despot might levy a poll-tax, as under the piessure of a tyrant 
danger our Parliament consented to the temporal y imposition of 
an income-tax ; but the principle of that tax is so dangerous 
from the facility of abuse, that both at its ongmal enactment 
during the late war, and Us icvival four years ago, its duration 
’was carefully limited to the urgency. Full sine wo arc that direct 
taxation Will not belong tolerable; and that indirect taxation, 
to be sufficiently productive, must bear on the necessaries of \\fe, 
or on such luxuiies — wine, spiuts, tea, sugar, malt, tobacco, 
have become ill fact necessaries. To raise millions you 
must taxinillions. Nothing but a taxation that shall in some degree 
" ieatfh al), Will adequately supply the Exchequer, and nothing else 
ridiiiitsf l df siuch'easy and equitable adjustment and mutual com- 
pensation between the different interests — because such on 

r Aaodities enter into the adjustments of trade and the valpe of 
ldbotir, fifid are eventually paid, not by the poor consumer, b,ut by 
tlibgc who hw& that consumer’s labour, o x buy the piodnco of u. 
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Butcher® is something still more serious than the mere theory 
of taxation in Sir Robert Peel’s dealings with the Income-Tax. 
He had frequently, during the time that the Whigs were evidently 
involving themselves in the financial difficulties which finally 
overpowered them, recorded his strong disapprobation of such a 
‘ tax in time of peace : * — 

‘ Such a tax is a great resource in time of necessity, and therefore I 
am unwilling, hy establishing the offensive inquisition with which it 
must he accompanied, to create such an odium against it as may render 
it almost impracticable to resort to it in times of extreme necessity ? — 
Speech , 19th April, 1833. 

‘ The only alternative for the reduction of other taxes is to resort to 
a property-tax, to which I am decidedly opposed / — Speech, 30th April, 
1833 , 

* i Deprecating, as I do, above all things, the re-imposition of such an 
inquisitorial tax in time of pi are without the most serious and over- 
whelming necessity? — Speech, 27tli Feb., 1834. 

Now, the emergency of 1 8 1*2, under which, in face of these 
objections, the income-tax was imposed, was perhaps not quite so 
‘ overwhelming’ as Sir Robert Peel’s previous declarations might 
seem to require for the defence of the impost — at least it was 
not more urgent than the prospect before Sir Robert Peel’s eyes 
when he made these denunciations — for it is at least as necessary 
to the public interests to prevent a deficit, as to remove one 
when incurred : but we will not dwell on that circumstance — 
though it is by no means unimportant in estimating Sir Robert 
Peel’s financial sagacity. We admit that a sufficient case was 
made out — it satisfied Parliament and the country of the strong 
expediency of imposing the tax ; it was therefore passed for tlaqe 
years — rwith, at most, a possible extension to five years — by which 
time it was argued that the development of the tariff system 
would have so improved the revenue as to render the income-tax 
- — f odious’ and *' inquisitorial,’ and only to he justified by ‘ ail 
overwhelming necessity’ — no longer required. So, in our article 
on Sir Robert Peel’s financial system, we concluded our defence 
of the income-tax by suggesting — 

‘that the unpopular nature of the tax suits it particularly to ft temporary 
pmpose ; for the country, patient as it has been of its imposition as an 
emergency , will be very watchful to tee that it shall not be continued 
U7i hour longer than shall be absolutely necessary ? — Q. Jtev. y Jane, 1842, 
And in the House of Lords, Lord Brougham, as an independent 
member who had had the largest share in enforcing the repeal of 
the tax after the war, and the Duke of Wellington, as representing 
the Cabinet, reiterated and recorded Sir Robert Peel’s pledges 
that the duration of the tax was to bo strictly limited to the existing 
emergency. Lord Brougham even moved a series of resolutions 

to 
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to that effect. We are now told— ^and told in a most surprising 
way — that all this was a mere deception. It seems that the 
Prussian town of Elbing, near the mouth of the Vistular^odd 
of the chief outlets of Polish wheat — presented an address of 
congratulation and thanks to Sir Robert Peel on the repeal of 
the .British Corn- Laws. There is something so extraordinary in 
the idea of such an address from such a quarter — it seems so 
monstrous that a foreign people should, by way of doing him 
honour, record their gratitude to a British minister for sacri- 
ficing the interest of liis Own country to the profit of theirs ; 
and, above all, it seemed so wholly impossible that a statesman 
of Sir Robert Peel’s good sense and good taste could feel other- 
wise than humiliated at such an untoward compliment — that it 
was with sincere unbelief that we read in the papers an 
answer to this Elbing address (itself not published), bearing life 
signature of Sir Robert Pod, and not only responding gratefully 
to what wc should have expected he would have thought an 
insult, but opening to his Elbing admirers certain arcana of his 
policy which he had never stated, we believe, to his own Cabinet, 
rind certainly not to either Parliament or the country. As this 
extraordinary communication has not been disavowed, we are 
reluctantly forced to consider it as genuine, at least in substance — 
and in it wo find, inter alia mivabilia, the following passage rela- 
ting to the income-tax, which, remembering all that Sir Robert 
Peel had said about the objects and duration of that lax, struck 
us, and, we believe, the country at large, with the most painful 
astonishment : — 

‘.The object of the income-tax was not only to make good a deficit, 
but also tv fat/ the foundation of a more just system of taxation by 
putting an end to duties on many kinds of produce necessary to the 
comforts of the working classes.’ 

What! this ‘ odious and inquisitorial * lax — not to be thought of 
but under an f overwhelming necessity ’ — and stated to the Parlia- 
ment and people of England as so objectionable, so intolerable, 
that it must be limited to three or at the most to Jive years-— 
was, it seems, secretly designed to be the foundation — the sub- 
stantial and permanent basis of our whole financial system — to 
the eventual abrogation of all other modes of taxation. And this 
momentous disclosure is first made in August, 1846 — and to the 
town of Elbing ! 

Another circumstance connected with the Income-Tax and the 
Corn Bill of 1842, is too remarkable to be passed over. These 
bills were proposed together as parts of the same system; but 
with this important distinction, that the Corn-law was supposed 
to be permanent, while the Income-Tax was to expire in three 
years: and this supposed settlement of the Corn question was 
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^S^idfiTfdipn yhiqk induced the fq submit fa 

1% , tfnzflorary’ * income? tax,. I3ut %ev ^e.reswlt; t,hq Coru-^\v ; js. 
repealed, and a ^venwe* on the average offhe la$t t fiye year^ ; 
i4 u l,OO.O,Q0Q4>W fo the Exchequer,, while the .incomq*!^, J§. 
nqt r oply . .not, allowed to expire, but it. is re-enfictcd, ; 
i? bold enough, to contemplate, its termination-— except ,b>. .a - 
revolution— of which indeed it now seems probable, that financial 
disorder— prod uced by the discouragement. of domestic industry . 
apt\ interests, and the substitution of direct for indirect iaxation-rr - 1 
ipay be the more immediate impulse ? 

tlut it is not by fiscal and statistical considerations pnly,|tjbe 
they eyer so sound, that a minister should regulate his, own con- 
duct pr attempt to. govern a nation* They arp po dqubt a., highly 
impprtantj, but still secondary part of hi&duty-— he should see that 
tbpsc financial considerations be recqncil cable, with considerations 
of another class— with those moral and social interests which eon- 
s.titute the spirit, as the others do the sinews of a people— and are, , 
if the occasionof any such distinction should arise,, to be preferred i 
as the $oul is to the body. Sir Robert, Peel solicited and .obtained, 
the confidence of the country in the general election of as 

against the whole .'scheme of. Free, Trade policy embodied „in.the 
Whig budget of, that year., . This budget he justly and ably ridi- 
culed, spurned, and defeated more: especially and solemnly did 
hq v> denounce the attempt to : disturb, the existing principle of 
^grfcuUjural. protection aud.be called upon the country .to ratify, i 
Um iCondeum a tiop H . They /tlid so—, tlmy , raised bin? to ppwer as, the f 
representative and exponent of the principles? which he pnd* U* 
appealed,. the t great majority of the constituencies . professed. 

1 iowr b«>£ he , kept. that solemn engagement— that most, .unpquir , 
vocal obligation ? — The budget of 1 84 1,, so scorned *> so vili bed, 
that it became the death- warrant of its authors, was destined* ,18/ 
it turned out, to be not the trophy but the equipment of itsVcon^ 
querors— ^as the Indium after a victory, dresses himself irt the 4 
bloody scalp of his adversary; and this unhappy and,' we v still 
repeat, inexplicable tcfrgiversitioil has shaken the moral confidence' 
of the 'Country in pnblio meu to, a .degree mi >ro injurious* .at Je&st 
for. a time, than its mat eriaL consequences are likely to bex iv.hmij * 
But we are* asked; Ts theu a minister never to change iki&'-npMn 
nionvand is he bound*. af ter such a. change,, to persist inan error * 
grievous to his own . c6nscidnee , and ? dangerous! » ti> Ida » jcmuiUy d 
Before we answer these inquiries, w r e,think'*be:havm& right t a as]o 
one - ioil two previous questions— lias, pbty in snclk cnsc> the 
cduntr^f some! claim to be fully (and -openly .informed oh i the cir - 1 
emnstanices^and the immediate motive s of .such a /c onversion ;? 4»d 
literv^ we not- that • general i claim in .a. more ;• urgont degte®* -Whfeh 
period and a motive hav&been assigned which, are mdulitted^or,)* 
»»/ at 
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at lea^t; carniot beUovv denied to have'been either d ihlslake efiPk dn$s-' 
statement? The Irish famine Was the ostensible cause. But'thfa' 
measure did not, and does not, and could not, and cannot by dtttf 
possibility, relieve Irish famine, which is not a famine of corn, nut 
of means to buy it ; not could the pretended remedj' even come into 
operation till that emergency had passed away ; and now When a 
new and unexpected emergency has arisen, the full relief- if there* 
could be any relief at all — is deferred for three years. And, as We 
have j*ust seen, the valedictory speech puts the policy on the 
altogether difleient ground of preventing ‘ hostile collision and 
confl ict between great and powerful classes in the country * 

But, again, may We not ask to what degree of respect ate 
opinions entitled which can be thus hastily changed without any 
cause visible to the world' — nay, without any cause intelligible 
to friends, Companions, ami colleagues? VVe conclude on this 
head that a man liable to this infirmity of purpose should 
be doubly cautious in giving pledges in which he himself can 
have no confidence, and undertaking for a degree of consistency 
and firmness, of which he must feci himself, from the timorous 
sensibility of his conscience, to be incapable. ' Ambition,’ as 
Shahspcnre sa> s, 'should be made of sterner stuff';’ and the officer 
who is not sure that lie can smell gunpowder without fainting, 
hear the whistling Of the balls without Tunning below, should hot 
take the command of a ship — or, if he should be so lasto, must 
be doomed to suffer the terrible penalty of Ins constitutional 
infirmity. This was the doctrine of Mr. Burke, the greatest* 
aiithoiitv that ever wrote on political ethics : — * 

4 BveTy project of a material change in a government so ctrtrtpTi- 
cateil as Ours, combined nt the snme time with external circumstances 
still mote complicated, is a matter full of difficulties ; ill which a eon- 
sidernte wan totll not he too ready to decide; a prudent man too ready 
to ^undertake ; or an honest man too ready to promise* They do not 
i espeet the public nor themselves who engage jQv more than they are 
sqm that they ought to at it mpt y or that they are able to yerfunn*-^ 
Thoughts on the present Discontents ; Works , voi. ii. p. 323. 

< But we leave these questions to return to that first put — Wb&t is 
a minister to do who has, no matter how or why, thus changed- his' 
individual opinion? We begin by answering that, with the utaihst 
respect for the workings of a private conscience, we canftot bring 
ourselves to regard a minister— the selected and trusted leader of 
a party~+dts a mere individual. 

We stated in our April number that we conceived Sir Robert 
Peel to be a more dangerous minister than Lord John Russell* 
would bo— even when they moved in the same direction — because » 
Sir Robert Peel Seemed to have adopted what we consider a most! 
dangerous licence of holding himself absolved, by the vicissitudes | 

of 
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df his' own personal opinion, ftom the obligations of Party. This 
Conceive to be a great mistake, and quite incompatible with 
representative government. Lord Lyttelton, who lived in an atmo- 
sphere of faction, had not that perfect view of the utility under 
our constitution of * Party/ and of fidelity to e Party connexions,’ 
subsequently developed by Burke, but he had a glimpse of it. 

c Tn an absolute monarchy a tyrant has nothing to restrain him ; 
whereas parties arc not only a control on those that govern, but on each 
other— nay, they are even a control upon themselves ; as the leaders of 
them dare not give a loose to their own particular passions and designs 
for fear of hurting their credit with those whom it is their interest to 
manage/ — Persian Letters, lv. 

The leader of a party, though elected no doubt into that high 
station for very superior qualities, becomes, by accepting such a 
confidence, only the first partner in the concern — primus inter 
pares : his followers, if we may so call them, are not more bound 
to support than entitled to advise him. As the parliamentary 
party represents one portion of public opinion, so the leader 
represents the party; and cannot, in any rational theory of con- 
stitutional connections, hold himself independent of those whose 
foreman he is, and without whom the greatest orator or states- 
man can be, in our present political system, no more than 
a unit — whose utility and value must depend, in a great mea- 
sure, on the numbers that follow it. Even Lord Chatham him- 
self— a dictator in circumstances and times that never can re- 
turn- — always broke down (and once in a most humiliating way), 
from the overweening and. as we believe, insane arrogance of 
standing absolutely alone. The thing is impossible. The business 
of the country could not be done by 'one too powerful subject/ 
waited upon by slaves and puppets ; and if it could, tliis country 
would not bear to be governed by a Vizier. 

If we arc asked. Is, then, a leader of a party to be in fact its 
slave-— to have no opinion of his own? We might retort by a 
more apposite question — Is a party to be the slave of its leader ? 
But we answer on higher principles — No. A leader is not fit to 
be ih such a position if he is not able to guide the party to a unity 
of opinion by his superior tact and judgment, upon mutual ex- 
planation and concession ; and it is the main use of Party, that in 
su&h confidential and preliminary explanations, measures on which 
there might be some original discordance, may be modified and 
ripe'ifed; and rendered generally acceptable. The reasons that 
influence a leader will seldom fail, if frankly and cordially com- 
municated, to make a strong impression on his friends; but that 
in this country a minister or leader of a party can be entitled 
to the sic x'olo of an individual and despotic opinion we totally 
deny. * A l^ftrty is a kind of republic, of which the leader is 
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on})?. President-r—owing to his party the same or indeed* ra^b^F 
stricter allegiance than his party to him, anti that allegiance; should 
be in direct proportion with the eminence to which the confidence 
of tlje party may have raised him. Let us look at the matter 
practically. A Party raises a man, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, affords him the footing and the force by which he raises 
himself, to great political distinction ; the Sovereign in conse- 
quence raises him to power. Wliat would be thought of the 
Minister who, on any pretence whatsoever , should turn against the 
Sovereign the power so confided? And are not gratitude and 
fidelity due at least equally to the Party as to the Sovereign — for 
the Party has been the earlier and the greater benefactor ? 

‘ Certain it is, 9 says Mr. Burke, * the best patriots in the greatest com- 
monwealths have always commended and promoted such connexions. 
Idem sentire de republic 4 was with them a principal ground of friendship 
and attachment ; nor <lo I know any other capable of forming firmer, 
dearer, more pleasing, more honourable, and more virtuous habitudes. 
The Romans carried this principle a great way. Even the holding of 
offices together gave rise to a relation which continued for life ; and it 
was looked upon with a sacred reverence. Breaches of any of these kinds 
of civil relation were considered as acts of the most distinguished turpi- 
tude. This wise people was far from imagining that those connexions 
had no tie, and obliged to no duty ; but that men might quit thorn with- 
out shame, upon every call of interest. * They believed private honour to 
be the great foundation of public tru&t ; that friendship was.no mean 
step towards patriotism ; that he who in the common intercourse of fife 
showed he regarded somebody besides himself, when he caipc tp act ip 
a public situation, might probably consult some other interest than his 
own . 9 — TVbrltSy vol. ii. pp. 332, 333. 

But, after all, if a minister does conscientiously arrive at an 
opinion contrary to that of his whole life, and of his whole party, 
what is he to do? Why, obviously and undoubtedly, to retire — ■ 
to diyest himself at once and with scrupulous delicacy of every 
shred of power with whic h he was invested by, the Party lie is about 
to leave — to resign (as honourable deserters — for such wc readily 
admit there may be — have done) his commission — his sword — - 
and even the trifles of uniform and equipment, before he passes 
over to the, enemy — to place himself as nearly as may be possible 
in the state in which he was before the partiality of his late friends 
had raised him to the power which he should scorn to use to their 
detriment — and, above all, he should take care to go over alone — 
neither to weaken those he leaves, nor to involve any other person 
in a, proceeding only justified ex hypothesi on the plea of indivi- 
dual conscience. This may be a painful and difficult, but if is 
not therefore a less imperious duty. 

Sir Robert Peel said in his resignation speech : — 

‘ 1 must also say that 1 did not, propose those measures connected 

with 
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yjt)i our commercial policy at the commencement of this session with- 
out foreueinq that , whether these Measures succeeded hr failed they 
must cause the dissolution of the Government winch proposed them * 
So we thought in April last, when we concluded our Postscript 
with these words : — 

* We implore the members of both the Houses of froids and Coin- 
mous to lecollect and to act upon this shoit hut, we believe, indisputable 
tiutlq that — do whit they now will — they cantut s ace the ministry — Tnjt 
they perhaps may sa\e the country-* 

Tins ad' ice was unfortunately disicgardqd — chiefly, we are satis- 
fied, because the fact was disbelieved. The maintenance of Sir 
Iiobert peel's Government , w v as confessedly the n’lptive that* in- 
fluenced his Colleagues io, resume their places’; it \fcas we kndtv 
with, spine, and wq believe w ith all of l ns 1 12 supporters in the 
IJoijse of Commons, the inaifi inducement of their adliferenfee tp 
a policy which, we are convinced* not one of them originally ap- 
pvoycjd. It is to them , and not to persons of our views and opi- 
nions,, that Sir Robert Peel has to explain why, if he knew from 
the beginning that this measure, whether successful or not, w'as to 
(dissolve his Government* lie induced first his Cabinet, and subse- 
quently his friends, to overcome their scruples and forfeit so largely 
their political influence and personal consideration, for the Single 
p.urp^ 50 * 0 ^ maintaining a Government to which he had already 
athninjistcrcd so deadly a poison, that he lincio it coijd not possibly 
survive the session. Is there any man so ignorant of tlie state of 
parties and of the .temper- of the blouse of Commons as to believe 
that,, if Sir Robert had made at the commencement of the session 
the avjqWfd made at its close, he would have had the concurrence 
of any 10 of his 112 followers in that House? In the House of 
Lords, tliero | would not, \ve believe, have been a .single apos- 
tate. Just as if he had stated to the country in 1841, or to Pkf- 
Uaincut in 1842, what he has revealed to the corh-jnWcliHrijs 
of Elbing in, J&4G, lie hpver could have carried bis Income 
Tax, qnd, in fact, never would have been Minister. < 

\iy Sir. Robert Peel foresaw in his measure the certain dis- 
solution, of his administration, how is it that he seems not to have 
thought pf pr, at lea^t, nrtt given due weight to all the donsfe- 
y qpentjes, of such an, event ? 

should be not, bn licliplf of the country and' of 'tlie 
e assured himself that an.effipent Government Could Be 
iVipped^to replace him? This was so far (four bepigthe' Ciisfe, If fat 
on T jJ[m dissolution of his Government in J)eccmbei v , It tVa's fbUrid 
{ iWVlP ,pthe r was. possible, in the circuinstapccs in \VUifeli 

|^ad placed parties and the country, anil lie was frtfdfetf W felorin- 
silv recbjrisirupt that which lie had iinpfbridentlV tlrayblvcdj—ko 
j^lymsy and so 'improvident wal tlie wnble bpdf&tifrh, thbtf/lo-shy 
* nothing 
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nothing of many minor embarrassments, the Secretary for li eland, 
a nobleman, until these unlucky times, tmivo.rsT. 11 y and dose , i i ciilV 
popular, was rejected in hi^ own county by lus own family' a ni 
fiends, and found, with great difficulty and by very unsatfsiactoi v 
means, an obscuie and unexpec ted seat ; while there was exhibited 
a phenomenon never before witnessed in our constitutional history 
— an important session passed with a Secretary of State out of 
T^ailiament, not fiom any deficiency of personal ments — quite 
the rcvcise — but fiom being disabled by his connexion with the 
Ministers policy to obtain the confidence of any constituency. 

J3ut Sir Rpbeit Peel’s change of mind, in tile folm it has 
taken^, has produced still moie permanent and more scrioiis 
mischiefs. Jt has biokcn down and for a season at least almds* 
annihilated the only polity in the countiy on xyhicli any srtlfct 
ft o\ eminent can be founded and maintained — the Landed Interod. 
We do not call it exclusively the Tory party, — for though moic 
peculiarly connected with the Toiies, it lias also a strong affinity 
with a powerful and influential body of the old Whigs, who arc* 
deeply, though not so opcnlv, alauncd at the revolutionary 
tendency of Sir Roboit Peel’s measuios, and still moie at the 
piuiciples which he has lecently pioinulgated. Sir Roboit Peel 
also should have considered the peisoiial diffieullies into which, with 
Jlis own eyes, he savs, open to flu* result, he was leading ftis bllnA- 
foUh’d fuends. We know not how many of the 112 geritleincb, 
ongmally led astray, continue to adlieie to their eiror; the number 
we aie told is small, but uhatpvci it be, most of them wilt' be 
subjected to a icry painful ordeal. Some have already been 
foKed out of t public life; otheis are notoiionsly doomed; almost 
all aie in difficulty and apprehension. Nor will they bo th/» only 
suffcicrs. The whole Conservative pally will he ser^oudly 
qffqcted. ]\lau> of the Counties and Conservative Boroughs hoW 
represented by these new advocates of Free Ti { ade Will probably 
(19 cjistuibed by expensive contests, and m the stjuggle it is jto be 
appiehendod that some, not mcicly Whigs, but exticme Radicals, 
nmy slip in. We have already seen in some instances, and may 
(unless some healing policy be adopted amongst the Colismva- 
iq ps) soon see in many more, the peace of pi lvafc fanijliefc 1 rts 
well as of public constituencies destiny cd — father again&l 'sftff— 
ncpliew agajnst uncle — brother against hi other — tenant's against 
Ifindj-oids — friends against friends — a general dislocation of liit'e rests, 
,ap|U a violent disruption of* attachment^, such as never. Wo belltWe, 
slurp thg jWoWioh,^istracted this nation. ^ Is not 'this art cnl-i- 
ja more deep and lasting eyil than even it at first sight appears— 
anight have been foicsecn, and which,' if there vveie no dthch* 
piotivq, jpught to h^ve Referred 3 . statesman from thus cifyei'Hnctit- 
ina pn, tup essential elements of social' as well as political life f 
. * ’ll At 
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But Whetl Sir Robert Peel — foreseeing the dissolution of his 
Government — embarked his friends for a stormy voyage and a 
certain shipwreck,- — did he also contemplate his own spontaneous 
retirement from public life, on which he now appears to have re- 
solved? In a letter to Lord Lyndhiirst, read by the latter in the 
House of Lords on the 25th August, in reference to his Lordship's 
endeavour to reconcile the scattered elements of the Conservative 
party, * 811 * Robert says— 

* At our interview you informed me of a fact of which I was not pre- 
viously aware, namely — that 'you had been in communication with tome 
of the members of the late Government and of the parly which generally 
supported it, with a view of healmg animosities and reconstructing the 
Conservative party. That before you went further you had resolved to 
speak to me, and that the part you were taking is a disinterested one, 
inasmuch as your return to office was out of the question . My answer 
was, that I must decline being any party to the proceedings to which you 
referred. I said that return to office was as little in my contemplation 
as in yours , and that I was not prepared to enter into any party combi- 
nations with that view. I felt it incumbent on me, under the circum- 
stances, to leave those with whom I had been previously connected in 
political life entirely at liberty to judge for themselves, with respect to 
the formation of any new party connexion.’ — Debates , 25 th August.’ 

This, which is in itself as explicit as could be expected in a 
public declaration, has been, if we are rightly informed, repeated 
in private more circumstantially and still more decidedly. This 
declaration, in terms, only applies to the fatigues and anxieties of 
office ; but we suppose that it means to indicate a withdrawal 
from parliamentary life also. It would be quite inconsistent with 
cither the theory or practice of the Constitution, that so important 
a person as Sir Robert Peel, even if he stood alone must be, should 
take a share in the national counsels without incurring the respon- 
sibility of assisting to carry into effect the advice which he might 
persuade Parliament to adopt. It may be, in theory, very well to 
say, why should not an independent member sit by to watch, on 
behalf of the country, the proceedings of Parliament, without sub- 
jecting himself to any ulterior responsibility? he may feel himself 
capable of being a good critic, though not a working minister. 
This might be true of subalterns, but is an idle fancy as to incnof 
Sir Robert Peel’s rank and station. He well know r s, and indeed 
distinctly stated, in 1841, that he who takes upon himself the great 
responsibility of disturbing an established administration, is bound 
to See his way clearly to the substitution of another. If i office is 
as little in Sir Robert Peel's contemplation as in Lord Lyndliurst' s' 
— that is, altogether € out of the question ' — the logical and con- 
stitutional consequence would certainly be his leaving Parliament 
also. But his conduct appears to have 'been of late so little 
guided by logical or constitutional considerations, that we shall be 
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more grieved than surprised to see him taking a different cauSfce. 
Indeed >ve find in well-informed quarters a conviction < that 
means to attend regularly, . taking a leading part in mOat great 
questions, and acting (with a sluall hotly of implicit adherents) the 
part of an arbiter between the Government and the Conservatives 
— a position anomalous in itself, and productive of tlie greatest? 
embarrassment to all parties, ,and which would, we fear, perpe* 
Unite, and even exasperate, animosities, and not only render the> 
reconstruction of. the Conservative party more difficult, but 
smooth the way for those measures of gradual, or perhaps rapid, 
downward progress which Lord John Russell will in those cir- 
cumstances be constrained — nolens vole ns — -to introduce ; but which 
he will probably introduce as gradually as lie can. Sir Robert Peel' 
will more frequently lie found voting with the Government than 
against them — and, even though sitting on the Opposition benches, 
ns often urging them onward as restraining them. Sir Robert 
Peel’s prominent occupation of the Opposition bench during the 
few last days of the session was observed upon as practical proof, 
tli at he had not really given up Party : there are places which it 
is well understood that neutrals are supposed to occupy ; and it 
seems, indeed, hardly consistent with that tact and delicacy — we 
had almost said pride — for which Sir Robert Peel is so distin- 
guished, that he should sit in front of and appear to derive cOUUr 
tenanoc at least from a party to which he docs not belong, and in 
which his presence is thought intrusive and must be inconvenient. 
Those who entertain these opinions of Sir Robert Peel’s intentions 
consider liis repudiation of party connexions only as a dexlerous 
promulgation of what has long been his real object, the freeing 
himself from all obligation and duty to his followers, but by no , 
means renouncing the allegiance of bis followers towards him. ■ 
Rut again we say, such a course, if by the dissensions or coalitions 
of parties it should be successful, must lead to office- I f his . 
counsels prevail, he must assume the practical responsibility of 
carrying them into effect; an event that, in his present disposition, * 
he himself wc are satisfied would wish at least to postpone, and 
w liich we should be sorry, for his own sake and that of the country, - 
ever again to witness. Great as arc hjs administrative and purlia-i 
mentary abilities, admired as he must be for many high qualitlesf,*wc 
think we may venture to say that he has put it out of his own power, 
even if he should have the will, to maintain the institutions of the 
country. Whatever pow er he has left to himself is only, we fear, < 
for destruction; lie 1ms now none at all for conservation 
lie has, on the contrary, given a new impulse to re volui ionary 
doctrines and hopes. The universal fears of every class of 
Conservatives, and the undisguised triumph of every class of Do-' 
struclives, attest this. Q nr. whole, dumber would not suffice for 

the 
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the testimonies we could produce from various speeches and 
publications in corroboration of this opinion; but we will take 
two as far removed as possible from any community of interests 
or any identity of opinion, except on this single point. The first is 
Mr. Henry Drummond, than whom few men. in England have a 
more extensive knowledge of both our commercial and agricultural 
interests: — 

‘The measures now pending/ he says* * must produce as great a revo- 
lution in the principles and framework of English society as the revolu- 
tion in France caused in that country. 

* If the measure commonly known by the name of Free Trade con- 
tained in it nothing more than the sound conveys, it would be a measure 
of umnixed good. If it. involved nothing more than the transfer of 
property from one set of men to another set of men of the same class, it 
would concern none but the parties interested ; but it involves, not by 
fur-fetchcd deductions, hut by obvious necessity, the destruction of ail 
those things which God has instituted in a Christian monarchy — as cer- 
tainly ns those things have been overthrown in France : such as the 
annihilation of entails, that is, of family and hereditary interests ns dis- 
tinguished from merely personal interests ; the destruction of primogeni - 
ture; the ruin of many widows and orphans ; the minute subdivision of 
lands as in Fiance; a universal attack on tithes, and on the compulsory 
support of cathedrals and parish churches.’ — Letter, p. 17. 

On the other hand, we take from the polyglot of the League 
debates the first passage that comes to hand — an extract from a 
speech made by Mr. Bright at the great meeting of the League 
in Covent Garden Theatre, which avows the object for which tin? 
repeal of the corn-laws was urged : — 

‘There is one thing which, above all, the people should get rid of , 
namely, their reverence for even the worthless portion of the aristocracy . 
It is a false and worthless idolatry ; a bowing down to Baal. I rever- 
ence and respect the laws when they are the embodiment of just prin- 
ciples ; hut I cannot countenance the reverence paid by the people to 
those who oppress, grind them down , and scourge them . I hope the 
day will arrive when they will throw off the burdens with which they 
are oppressed by this aristocracy , and stand forth the bravest, the 
freest, and the most virtuous people on the face of the earth.* — Speech 
at Corcut Garden , Feb. 21 tk, 1844 . 

We the rather cpiote this passage because it has been adopted 
as the motto of a seditious and libellous volume, called £ The 
Aristocracy of England, by John Hampden , junior ' — which has 
been circulated with great activity ; from the preface of which 
we subjoin an extract as a specimen of the spirit in which Sir 
Robert Peel’s proceedings are regarded by bis new admirers and 
allies, and as an exposition of the ultimate objects which liis 
measures are by them expected to accomplish: — 

4 At the very moment that this volume is going through the press, 

the 
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the most monstrous of the aristocratic impositions 'of which it complains 
— the corn-law — is doomed to extinction Dy the parliament and peoplb 
of England. Providence, by the gift of a drenching summer, and the 
'Consequent disease of the potato, has sent the necessary press jure to 
compel the people to speak out. Public opinion, and that great organ 
of public opinion— * the Anti*Corn*law Leaguc-^-have compelled the 
startled Government to listen to the people’s voice. Wonderful con- 
vert hut of public , men in the hopr qf' terror have taken place. The prime 
minister himself has s$oo$i fpifth^as the ppostle of Rree Trod** 1 These 
ate glorious triumphs f of a popular cause. Neyer did public circum- 
stances sp auspiciously show themselves in England since the great 
revolution of 1C63- Let tl>e nation take care* this time, to secure the 
full fiuitsof them. Let the example of the League show that public 
opinion, xf it please, is omnipotent. Let it not stop short with the 
abolition of the corn-laws and the reduction of certain duties. Let it 
remember that with the abolition of the corn-laws only (me of a thou- 
sand aristocratic evjjs is eradicated. Time, will shmv that cheap bread 
alone will, not enable us to remedy alL the mischiefs which remain. 
Our debt is eight hundred millions ; our annual taxation fifty mil- 
lions ; and these will lie as an incubus on our manufacturing exer- 
tions ^ and on the t krapness of everything in Ling land. Let the 
people remember that aiistocratic corruption and the sources of its cor- 
i option still remain in the state; that the root qf the mischief is still 
ihfre ; that the franchise is still restricted to a fgw ; that providence 
will not every year inlerieic with the seasons, to remedy what we 
should remedy ourselves. Public opinion, having now shown its power, 
should maintain its ascendancy till every aristocratic evil is obliterated; 
till the aristocracy arc thrust back to their own house; till the dukes 
and lords cease to meddlejn the election of the commons ; ill a word, 
till our constitution aud prpspeiity are actually restored.’ 

Hampden Junior is an obscure libeller, and, so far as he him- 
self is concerned, utterly contemptible, but not so wben we find 
him the ally and advocate of Sir Robert Peel’s policy. 

We arc tempted to follow up his denunciations by the evidence 
of a more influential expounder of public opinion, or, we should 
rather say, public apprehension. Our readers will recollect that 
the Timis newspaper was selected as the organ to announce Sir 
Robert Peel’s conversion, and that it was throughout the strongest 
partisan of the ministerial measure, though not always ojE the 
minister himself, whose fall it seemed to anticipate, and whom it 
frequently handled with considerable severity, as it did even in 
announcing the division pf the I6th June in the House of Lords, 
c which decides/ it says, f that the corn-law is gone ; but gone/ 
proceeds "the Pimcs, « sopn probably to be followed * by other 
changes, 1 more curious and more striking than this* — which already 
it prondunees * to have no parallct in the history of England f : — * 

1 This curious xetraejation ,of opinions once confidently held, and 
Vo L. isiVm. no. clvi. 2 p strongly 
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strongly defended by men nf understanding and integrity, ought to pre- 
pare us for a retractation mare curious and a revulsion more 
striking, when pressing quesugnS, of social mid economical import arc 
brought hotne tp v the notice of tlie the feelings of the 

people. 9 — Time's, June 1% Jt 846.’ ^ , v - . 

What did this mean ? . What were * those pressing questions of 
social and economical import?’ Where was to f)fe Into threatened 
* revulsion f\ V^es it as to the Church Jthat we wore menaced 
with a f retractation ’ of the minister’ ^opinion ?— or the Currency ? 
— or the Union ? We kpow not to what the Times may have spe- 
cially alluded; but we now see in the speech of the S}9th June, 
and in the Elbing Jptter, quite enough to justify our apprehen- 
sions that the fears of Mr. Drummond, and the hopes of the 
League, and these inuendos of the Times , are all well founded in 
the probabilities of experience. We believe that, since the unfor- 
tunate concession of 1829 — - unfortunate in being so long delayed 
— unfortunate in the circumstances in which it was made— un- 
fortunate, above all, if it lias indurated Sir liobert Peel’s iniml 
to the sacrifice of principles to expediency — we believe, we say, 
that since that event, and its logical and close-following conse- 
quence, the lieforrn Bill, everything lias been gradually tending 
to a dcmpcratic revol ution ; hut of all these successive triumphs 
over the Constitution, the last is the greatest — not merely on 
account of its material effects, for they are within control, but 
from its moral and political influences, and from the dangerous 
anti unconstitutional process by which it has been accomplished 
— by the mill, we hesitate not to say, of one man, and that man 
not exercising, we are convinced, a spontaneous and deliberate 
judgment of his own — but overpowered by the most disastrous and 
fatal principle tliat ever disorganized society — that whatever is 
audaciously asked must be submissively granted — -that the most 
unreasonable, the most unconstitutional, the most demoralizing 
question, if only persisted in with a very moderate degree of 
clamour, must be settled — and that by one specific and only mode 
of settlement — surrender l With this doctrine what i& safe ? — 
and that this is the chief and master motive of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, after the speech of the 29th of June, can doubt? 

These apprehensions of Sir liobert Peel’s further views 
reconcile us in some degree to what we otherwise should have 
rqgrgtted — the means by which he was at last defeated. Wc 
were averse, on principle, to deny to his Government, which had 
certainly shown no other indisposition towards Ireland than the 
depreciation of her chief industry, any measures that it thought 
necessary to fhc peace of the sister kingdom ; and we by no means 
liked the. company in which thp Conservatives found themselves in 

opposition 
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opposition to the Coercion Bill ; but We ar6 forced to Confess, and 
indeed Sir Rolbert Peel himself ihade indirectly a tantamount ad- 
mission, that it had t^coAfe jaeceSaary thstt'the country should have 
a Government of whose principles atid intentions (Whether appjpov- 
ing them or not) it should/ at least/ have some reasonable conjec- 
ture and guarantee.' The .Whigs are all more or W pledged to 
the same feoursc of subversive hihdvatlfon that Sir Robert Peel 
appears to have .adopted, but they have not the same poWer of exe- 
cuting 1 ilie mischief. The* crisis ot Ihst December exemplifies 
the balance of danger. The Whigs Were then reduced to con- 
fess that they could not repeal the rrirndaws — mot even with the 
cordial assistance of Sir Robert Peel out of office ; that trans- 
mutation was therefore left in the plastic hands of the minister ■, 
who, by their suppbrt, combined w ith the division in his own 
party and the influence of office, was enabled to accomplish what 
they had abandoned in despair. Under such circumstances we 
may regret the necessity of flic vote of the Conservatives on the 
Coercion Bill, but wc cannot presume to blame it. It seems to 
have been the only practicable mode of relieving the country from 
an unwelcome .burthen, and Sir Robert Peel himself from what 
he has fully and- candidly confessed to have been a false and, if 
persisted in, a discreditable position. 

But it is another of the marly fatal consequences of Sir Robert 
Peel's course of proceeding, that lie has rendered the task of his 
successors more difficult and embarrassing than even their own 
characteristic indiscretion and former errors would have made it. 
We should not, under any circumstances, have had much hope of 
good and trustworthy government from the Whigs ; hut we believe, 
that if Lord John Russell and his section of the Cabinet were 
really free agents — if lie and his immediate friends were strong 
enough in Parliament or in the country to act bn their own views — 
they would he disposed to adopt moderate — and what we may, not 
in a party sense, call — conservative counsels. Lord John intimated 
long ago, in a moment of discretion anti candour, that he thought 
the country had had enough of revolution; and we have no 
doubt that lie and the majority of his colleagues are now more 
strongly of the same opinion ; but circumstanced as they are, how 
can we expect them to make any hold or effectual resistance 
when Sir Robert Peel's weight has been added to the movement 
faction ? Sir Robert Peel’s intimations to this effect in the speech 
of the 29th June are the more embarrassing from their vague- 
ness. If he had designated the precise extent to which he 
would have carried his concessions, the new ministry might 
have been controlled by his authority — but when he proposes in 
general terms liis adherence to * the same opinions which took 

2 p 2 effect 
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effect in the Charitable Bequests Bill and the additional endow- 
ments of Maynooth’* — his wishes to remove ‘the jealousy and 
suspicion that Ireland has curtailed or mutilated rights* and to 
equalize* meaning, we suppose, to enlarge, ( civil and municipal 
franchises ’—his disposition i to co-operate with those who feel that 
the present social condition of the people in respect to the tenure oj 
land and the relation of landlord and tenant deserves immediate 
and cautious consideration*— ‘ his readiness, and that of those who 
supported his repeal of the corn-laws, to support measures of a 
similar character/ — all this appears to be but a paraphrase of Mr. 
O’Connell’s watch-word, justice for Ireland— justice^ which in 
its most indulgent meaning no one js disposed to deny her, blit 
which, in the sense in which the Irish agitators employ it, means 
separation, spoliation, and revolution. And when, in addition to 
all this, we find in the Elbing letter the awful shadows of a per- 
petual Income-tax in order to effect ‘a diminution of Custom 
duties,* and a removal of ‘ vexatious regulations 1 of Excise/ wo 
hardly know what extent of alteration in our institutions might not 
be comprised in these various categories, or at what point of a course 
* of concession to Irish or English agitation Lord Johns Cabinet 
might see reason to apprehend the resistance of Sir Robert Peel. 
Indeed, as we have already stated, it seems to be Sir Robert Peel s 
view of the present temper of the public mind and of the feebleness 
of authority, that nothing can be prudently or safely resisted, if 
pressed by any formidable degree of popular excitement, 

I'he Whig" ministry will certainly have no great desire — and 
if they had, they arc not in a condition — to offer any effectual 
resistance. Their own independent force cannot, as we arc told 
by those who are supposed to be the least biassed and most 
competent authorities, be rated so high as 170, nor the Pro- 
tectionist-Conservatives so low as 300 ;+ but whatever the exact 

* We cordially concurred in the expediency of those two measures— nay, wc re- 
commended the ^extension of the same principle to a stipendiary provision for the 
Homan Catholic clergy ; hut we did all this with the object, inter alia, of securing the 
Irish Church Establishment in all its property and power, an object as to which the 
vague expressions of Sir Hubert Peel, combined with the other topics of his speech 
and Dr. Arnold’s prediction, cannot but now create fresh anxiety. 

+ Wc subjoin a guess at the probable state of parties in the next House of Com- 
mons, without however vouching more for it than to say that we have had it from one 
Well, experienced and generally correct in such calculations— which, it must be ad- 
mitted, are at the present moment peculiarly uncertain : — 

Old Whigs .... 160 

Radicals and llcpealers . .135 

„ . 205 


Protectionist Opposition . • 310 

Peelites .... 30 

Doubtful and unknown • . 20 

Sudbury and Speaker • . 3 


65S 
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proportions may be, it is certain, and indeed admitted, that, the 
ministers are daily and hourly at the mercy of their allies — the 
Repealers and Radicals, and must submit to their dictation. Of 
this we have already, short as their reign has been, had abundant 
proofs; the very composition of their ministry — the reluctant 
submission to the claims of persons * who might be troublesome*— 
the relaxation of opinions that might be embarrassing — the aban- 
donment of the Arms Rill — the restoration of the Repeal magis- 
trates — the admission of slave-grown sugar*— the act that substan- 
tively emancipates the Colonies from the commercial jurisdiction 
of the mother country, and will inevitably lead to their political 
separation — in a word, many of their official appointments and all 
their legislative measures testify their feebleness and dependence. 
To many of these objectionable proceedings, and to more that will 
follow, wc admit, as to a considerable proportion of the Whig 
cabinet, that f their poverty and not their will consents but they 
are so intermixed and entangled with the Destructive party, and 
now so stimulated with the rival liberalism of Sir Robert Peel, 
that they have, we fear, no alternative but a persistence in their 
old course of disorganization and revolution. 

For our part, we sec — not in the misty suggestions of the 
Times — as through a glass darkly — nor even in the plainer de- 
nunciations of Hampden , junior, but by the full light of logic, 
reason, and experience, the ulterior and inevitable course of such 
a policy as Sir Robert Peel we think indicates, and as we fear 
Lord John Russell inay, with whatever personal misgivings, be 
too likely to pursue — a general confiscation of property by the new 
plausibility of direct graduated taxation — the abolition of all church 
establishments (except, perhaps, that of Popery in Ireland) — and 
the application of all ecclesiastical revenues (at least in England) 
to latitudinarian purposes — extended franchises in Ireland and the 
repeal of the Union. How long the interest of the national debt 
will be paid in cash to be levied by direct taxation — how long 
primogeniture and, the peerage will survive these changes, it is riot 
difficult to guess — nor how long, under such circumstances, the 


* One of the strangest jjassages of Sir Robert Peel’s late conduct was his support of 
the Whig Sugar Bill in substitution of his own. This was properly no free trade 
question at all. It was a question of extending, of encouraging, by a large money 
premium, the African: slave trade ; and under the peculiar circumstances of the slave 
trade case this act has infticted upon the counsels and character of England a heavy 
imputation of inconsistency and, which is worse, insincerity. This indeed Sir Robert 
Peel confesses. He and Mr. Sidney Herbert distinctly said on this subject, — ‘ Jtis no 
question of commerce and finance, but one of national character aud public principle.* 
How then has the nature of the question been changed in so short an interval ? Nothing 
can excuse this, and the pretext is a vain and feeble one on which they affected to 
act, that they would not shake the new Government. On the same grounds, os Sir T. 
Acl.md justly observed, whatever the Whig-Radicals propose. Sir Robert and Mr. 
Herbert must support. 

costly 
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costly superfluity — as it will then be thought — of a Court and a 
Civil List will be tolerated. Thus we shall slide — possibly 
quietly, by due course of law, as Mr. Drutnmond suggests, and 
by the payment of dividends in a paper currency, or by a gra- 
duated property-tax — into a national bankruptcy, and a republic 
of the American fashion. 

All this seems to us almost as certain in the consequential pro- 
gress of such a policy as the harvests of autumn from the sow- 
ings of spring ; and can only, after the late Unhappy exhibition of 
the House of Lords, be arrested by the popular constituencies 
themselves; while, alas, the constitutional majority of those 
constituencies, already much weakened by former events, have 
been, by the recent schism and the consequent desertion of so 
many of their leaders, further divided and perploxed — So that 
on the whole we should look with utter despair at the pro- 
spect before us, if we did not believe as certainly in the moral 
as in the physical operations of a Divine Providence. The 
sacred lights of religion and reason mrty be clouded for a time, 
but they cannot be extinguished, and will al\va}s be alive for our 
use and guidance whenever a chastening ttial may dispose us to 
seek them. If we 'are to bate this total overthrow of all our 
existing institutions, the anarchy and agony, however sharp, will 
be of short duration ; afid we may be sure that this great and 
enlightened country will speedily (though after what intermediate 
suffering no one can conjecture) reconstitute itself. 

It is possible, and w r c hope probable, that some early exhibitions 
of the growing mischiefs may give a more stirring alarm to the 
sound portion of the public mind, and ariest us in our descent. 
Events unforeseen may intervene to help us — 

quod oplanti Divum proinittcre nemo 

v Audcret, volvenda dies en attulit ultio.’ 
feut it is a wise ordinance of Providence that its help is most certain 
stud only efficacious to those who endeavour to help themselves 
~^-Aide toi , Dieu t'aidera. These alarming prospects have at least 
one advantage ; — they render the duty of every man who is really 
attached to the present Constitution in Church and State clear 
and imperative — they warn us to gather under one standard — to 
tally round the great principle of Conservatism — to range ourselves 
cordially under the guidance of those able and energetic members 
of bbth Houses of Parliament, who, in the extraordinary emCrgeney 
it» Wjiith the defection of our former leaders had placed US, have 
b&exkj &s it were, forced into the public service, and placed, without 
Ht*y Wish* of theirs, at the head of a Party-^which, however for the 
Submenu divided and weakened, is certainly the most numerous, 
Mi will eventually pro^e itself to be — as long as the Constitution 
most powerful' <ynd permanent in the country. One of 

VW.se 
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these leaders is already ftre-emipent: we need hardly say that 
we mean Lord Stanley, The practical readiness, as well as the 
brilliancy of his talents — the soundness of his religious as well as 
his political principles — the independence of his character — the 
firmness of his mind— and the distinguished station which he has 
occupied both in Parliament and ‘in office; — all concur to assign 
him the first place in the councils of the Conservative Party, which 
under his guidance — if he consent to undertake so arduous a task — - 
may, it is to he hoped., be reunited in almost* if not quite* its 
former force, .and restored to the influence in the councils of the 
State to which its numbers, wealth, and intelligence entitle it. 

The crisis is approaching, if npt impending. A dissolution 
must take place at no d^tant peiiod, and ma) within a month. 
Some members of the Government are/we hoar, averse to a dis- 
solution, by which they could not hope to obtain any considerable 
accession of strength, and would lose the kind of claim which they 
have on the existing House of Commons, which may be said to 
have called them iuto office, and therefore owes them at least 
a longer trial. Others, however, we are informed, press for 
a dissolution, in the hope that the existing schism amongst the 
Conservatives will give {hem some chance of success in particular 
localities. Put even if the former of these opinions prevails (as 
we believe it will), the event cannot be far distant, and all who 
profess any shade ot Conservative principles should prepare 
themselves for this most important struggle — for we firmly believe 
that the next Pailiament will have to deal with questions moip 
momentous than any that have arisen since the Giand He bell ion, 
or at least since the Revolution — questions very much of the same 
character with those which agitated those critical periods of our 
history — the struggle between monarchy and democracy — between 
the Church of England and the Church of Rome — and between 
Irish independence and British connexion. 

Let us, therefore, endeavour to reconstruct, under happier 
auspices and with fcafer guides, our Protestant and Protectionist 
majorities of 1841 . The country has serious reason to complain of 
most, if not all, of the 1J2 gentlemen who, with more or |ess re- 
luctance, permitted themselves to be involved in Sir Robert Feel's 
aberration. It is natural that the constituencies so betrayed should 
desire to execute the vengeance of exclusion on the * apostates.' 
But mere vengeance is a low and unsubstantial motive of jforo- 
speetive cofind uct — and in politics there must be policy. Many of 
these gentlemen do not really deserve ^he reproach of apostaejr; 
some erred through a mistaken sense of party allegiance; others- 
felt that they were between two, as we must admit, awful dangers 
— Peel or Russell — a short respite or a total repeaL—ancb prC- 
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f erred* as they erroneously thought, the lesser evil: otheis, pei- 
haps, like the Duke of Wellington himself; looked fytrthei, and 
saw no alternative but between a bad Government and none at 
alh We think they, too, made a wrong election; we know it 
would have been fairer, we believe it would have been safer, to 
have left Sir Robei t Peel to solve, with the help of Lord John 
Russell, the difficulties they had jointly ci rated. 

But We do not thmk that it would be either just or prudent to 
attempt to exclude from Conservative seats every individual who 
was cither duped* or foiced. or even persuaded, into this un- 
happy error. We do not contend that tlieie may not be instances 
in which the defection had no excuse, and in vvliuli the pecu- 
liar circumstances may require a kind of exemplary oslia- 
cism ; and we fully admit — nay, if we lud anv authority wo 
should venture to insist — that any one professmg to adlieu o 
Sir Robeit Peel’s present views, should be opposed by evciy p< 
sible exertion — even to the pxteut ol pretonmg either W big 01 
Radical, as less dangcious than a Pseudo Conscivative Wet m- 
not imagine a 11101 c dangerous politician than one who adopts the 
piinoples of the speet h of the ‘29th of June and the 1 lbine l< ttf i , 
to which, how cvei, be it observed, no man is ph dgr dbut Robe 1 1 

Peel individually, and he has distinctly ubulud all v ho had lm 
bis folloncrs fiom any connexion with these oi indeed any otlu l oi 
his opinions oi proceedings. We hope, therefore, that vov lew 
q! the old Conservative mujoiitv will be found adheimg to then 
error. And as to the others — altb nigh dijendit nununts is a pl< \ 
that theoretic justice does not approve, it is one which ncccsMtv 
has in all times and circumstances admitted, domestics must 
always follow gi eat political convulsions; and — if it was wise and 
gracious, after the Grand Rebellion, ‘ to still the flutter of muu- 
foerablc bosoms by an act of oblivion’ — it would be, we think, not 
less so to quiet the dissensions of families and the anger ami 
anxiety of numerous constituencies by a gcneial reconciliation 
wfth all who have not really abandoned then Conservative pjm- 
ciples* Some such reconciliation is, wc conceive, absolutely neces- 
sary to enable the Conservative party to re-construct itself, and 
to defend the constitution under the complicated dangers with 
winch it is menaced. 


Indlx 






